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Oliver Cromwell, in whose hands the dissolution of the 
Parliament had loft the whole power, civil and mili- ior.s. f 
tarj, of throo kingdoms, was born at Huntingdon, ami'* 
the last year of the former century of a good family ; jmvato hfe. 
though he himself, being the son of a second brother, inhe- 
rited but a small estate from his father. In the courso of bis 
education he had boon sent to the university, but bis genius 
was found little fitted for the calm and elegant occupations 
of learning, and he made small proficiencies in his studies, 
lie even threw himself into a dissolute and disorderly course 
of life ; and he consumed in gaming, drinking, debauchery, 
and country riots, the more early years of his youth, and 
dissipated part of his patrimony. All of a sudden the spirit 
of reformation seized him ; he married, affected a grave and 
composed behaviour, entered into all the zeal and rigour 
of the puritanical party, and offered to restore to every one 
whatever sums he had formerly gained by gaming. The 
same vehemence of temper which had transported him into 
the extremes of pleasure now distinguished his religious 
habits. His house was the rosort of all tho zealous clergy of 
the party; and his hospitality, as well as his liberalities 
to tho silenced and deprived ministers, proved aB chargeable 
VOL. V. B 
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as his former debaucheries. Though he had acquired a tole- 
rable fortune by a maternal uncle, he found his affairs so 
injured by his expenses, that he was obliged to take a farm 
at St. Ives, and apply himself for some years to agriculture 
as a profession. But this expedient served rather to involve 
him in farther debts and difficulties. The long prayers 
which he said to his family in the morning, and again in the 
afternoon, consumed his own time and that of his plough- 
men ; and he reserved no leisure for the caro of his temporal 
affairs. His active mind, superior to the low occupations 
to which he was condemned, preyed upon itself; ami ho 
indulged his imagination in visions, illuminations, revola- 
tions, the great nourishment of that hypochondriacal temper 
to winch he was ever subject. Urged by his wanfs and his 
piety, he had made a party with llambdon, his near kins- 
man, who was pressed only by the latter motivo, to transport 
himself into New England, now become the retreat of the 
more zealous among the puritanical party ; and it was an 
order of council which obliged thorn to disemliark ami remain 
in England. The Earl of Bedford, who possessed a large 
estate in the Fen country, near the Isle of Ely, having 
undertaken to drain those morasses, was obliged to apply to 
the king ; and by the powers of tho prerogative, he got com- 
missioners appointed, who conducted that work, and divided 
the new acquired land among the several proprietors, lie 
met with opposition from many, among whom (Jromwcll 
distinguished himself; and this was tho first public oppor- 
tunity which he had met with of discovering tho factious 
zeal and obstinacy of his character. 

From accident and intriguo ho was chosen by the town of 
Cambridge member of the Long Parliament. His domestic 
affairs were then in groat disorder; and ho seemed not to 
possess any talents which could qualify him to rise in that 
public sphere into which ho was now at last entered. II is 
person was ungraceful, his dross slovenly, his voice un ( tumble, 
his elocution homely, tedious, obscure, aud embarrassed. Tho 
fervour of his spirit frequently prompted him to rise in 
the House, but he was not hoard with attention ; his name, 
for above two years, is not to bo found ofteuor than twice in 
any conunittos j and thoso committooH into which ho whh ad* 
nutted were chosen for affairs which would mere interest tho 
zealots than the men of business. In comparison of the elo- 
quent speakers and fine gentlemen of tie House he was 
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entirely overlooked ; and Ida friend Hambden alone was ac- 
quainted with the depth of his genius, and foretold that, if 
a civil war should ensue, he would soon rise to eminence and 
.distinction. 

Cromwell himself seems to have been conscious where his 
strength lay ; and partly from that motive, partly from the 
uncontrollable fury of his zeal, ho always joined that parly 
which pushed every thing to extremities against the king. 
He was active in promoting the famous remonstrance, which 
was the signal for all the ensuing commotions ; and when, 
after a long debate, it was carried by a small majority, he 
told Lord Falkland that, if the question had been lost, he 
was resolved next day to have converted into ready money 
the remains of his fortune, and immediately to have loft the 
kingdom. Nor was this resolution, he said, peculiar to himself ; 
many others of his party he know to be equally determined. 

He was no less than forty-three years of ago whon ho first 
embraced the military profession; and, by force of genius, 
without any master, ho soon became an oxcollcnt officer, 
though perhaps ho never reached the fame of a consummate 
commander. Ilo raised a troop of horse, fixed his quarters 
in Cambridge, exortod great severity towards that university, 
which zealously adhered to tho royal party, and showed 
himself a man who would go all lengths in favour of that 
cause which ho had ospousod. Ilo would not allow his soldiers 
to perplex their heads with those subtloties of fighting by 
the king’s authority against his person, and of obeying Ins 
majesty’s commands signified by both Houses of Parliament : 
ho plainly told thorn that, if he met tho king in battle, ho 
would fire a pistol in his face us readily as against any other 
man. Ilis troop of horse lie soon augmented to a regiment; 
and he first instituted that discipline and inspired that spirit, 
which rendered the parliamentary armies in the end victo- 
rious. “ Your troops,” said he to Hambden, according to his 
own account,* “ arc most of them old decayed serving men 
and tapsters, and such kind of fellows ; the king's forces are 
composed of gentlemen’s younger sous and persons of good 
quality. And do you think that tho moan spirits of such 
base and low follows as ours will over bo able to encounter 
gentlemen that have honour and courage and resolution in 
them? You must get men of spirit, and take it not ill that 
1 say, of a spirit that is likely to go as far as gentlemen will 

» Cuuloronce bold u*t Whitehall 
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go, or else I am sure you will still be beaten, as you have 
hitherto been in every encounter.” He did as he proposed. 
He enlisted the sons of freeholders and farmers. Ho care- 
fully invited into his regiment all the zealous fanatics 
throughout England. When they wore collected in a body, 
their enthusiastic spirit still rose to a higher pitch. Their 
colonel, from his own natural character, as well sis from, 
policy, was sufficiently inclined to increase the flame. }{ 0 
preached, he prayed, he fought, he punished, ho rewarded. 
The wild enthusiasm, together with valour and discipline, 
still propagated itself; and all men cast their eyes on so 
pious and so successful a leader. From low commands ho 
rose with great rapidity to bo really the first,, though in ap- 
pearance only the second in the army. By fraud and 
violence he soon rendered himself the first in the state. In 
proportion to the increase of his authority lus talents always 
seemed to expand themselves; and lie displayed every day 
new abilities, which bad lain dormant till the very emergence 
by which they were called forth into action. All Europe 
stood astonished to see a nation so turbulent and unruly, 
who, for some doubtful encroachments on their privileges, had 
dethroned and murdered an excellent, prince, dosotmdod from 
a long line of monarohs, now at last subdued and reduced to 
slavery by one, who, a few years boforo, was no better tluui 
a private gentleman, whose namo was not known in the 
nation, and who was little regarded oven in that low sphere 
to winch he had always been confined. 

The indignation entertained by the people against an autho- 
rity founded on such manifest usurpation was not. so violent 
as might naturally be expected. Congratulatory addresses, 
the first of the kind, were made to Cromwell by the fleet, by 
the army, even by many of the ehiof corporations and emm- 
Qd> by the several congregations 

' "PenedflwwSfhotit the kingdom. 1 ' The royalists, 

• tho who M imbrued his 
from^ ^^ i ° f !u 61r - T or61 S n » oxpoctod mere lenity 

wChaSntwl fr ° m the rl? and impious republicans 
who had hitherto governed. Tho prosbyterians were pleased 

SpdlefZrTt^ 7 7 K ° m th f > d been outwitted S 
expelled, now in their turn expelled and outwitted by their 

SencTXon applauded him for tins las/aot of 

violence upon the Parhament. These two parties composed 

11 Soo Milton'i State Papora 
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the bulk of the nation, and kept the people in some tolerable 
temper. All men, likewise, harassed with wars and factions, 
were glad to see any prospect of settlement; and they 
deemed it less ignominious to submit to a person of such 
admirable talents and capacity, than to a few ignoble enthu- 
siastic hypocrites, who, under the name of a republic, had 
reduced them to a cruel subjection. 

The republicans, being dethroned by Cromwell, were the 
party whose resentment he had the greatest reason to appre- 
hend. That party, besides the independents, contained two 
sets of men, who are seemingly of the most opposite prin- 
ciples, but who were then united by a similitude of genius 
and of character. The first and most numerous were the 
millonarians, or fifth monarchy men, who insisted that, do- 
minion being founded in grace, all distinction in magistracy 
must be abolished, except what arose from piety and holiness ; 
who expected suddenly the second comiug of Christ upon 
earth ; and who pretended that the saints in the mean while, 
that is, themselves, were alone entitled to govern. The second 
were the deists, who had no other object than political liberty, 
who denied entirely tho truth of revelation, and insinuated 
that all the various sects, so heated against each other, were 
alike foundod in folly and in error. Men of such daring 
geniuses wore not contented with the ancient and legal forms 
of civil government, but challenged a degree of freedom 
beyond what they expected over to enjoy under any monarchy. 
Martin, Challonor, Harrington, Sidney, Wildman, Nevil, 
were ostoomod tho heads of this small division. 

The deists wore perfectly hated by Cromwell, because he 
had no hold of enthusiasm by which ho could govern or 
overreach them ; ho therefore troated them with groat rigour 
and disdain, and usually denominated them the Imtkons. As 
the millonarians had a great interest in tho army, it was 
much more important for him to gain their confidence ; and 
their sisso of understanding afforded him great facility in de- 
ceiving them. Of lute years it had hoou so usual a topio of 
conversation to discourse of Parliaments and councils and 
senates, and the soldiers themselves had boon so much accus- 
tomed to outer into that spirit, that Cromwell thought it 
requisite to establish something which might hear the lace of 
a commonwealth. Ho supposed that Gou, in liisprovidonco, 
had thrown the wholo rigid, as well as power, of govern- 
ment into his hands ; and without any more ceremony, hy 
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The Dutch ambassadors endeavoured to enter into negotia- 
tion with this Parliament ; but though Protestants, and even 
presbyterians, they met with a bad reception from those who 
pretended to a sanctity so much superior. The Hollanders 
were regarded as worldly-minded men, intent only on com- 
merce and industry, whom it was fitting the saints should 
first extirpate, ere they undertook that great work, to which 
they believed themselves destined by Providence, of subduing 
Antichrist, the man of sin, and extending to the uttermost 
bounds of the earth the kingdom of the Redeemer . 11 The 
ambassadors finding themselves proscribed, not as enemies of 
England, but of Christ, remained in astonishment, and knew 
not which was most to be admired, the implacable spirit or 
egregious folly of these pretended saints. 

Cromwell began to be ashamed of his 'legislature. If he 
ever had any design in summoning so preposterous an as- 
sembly, beyond amusing the populace and the army, he had 
intended to alarm the clergy and lawyers ; and he had so far 
succeeded as to make them desire any other government, 
which might secure their professions, now brought into 
danger by these desperate fanatics. Cromwell himself was 
dissatisfied that the Parliament, though they had derived all 
their authority from him, began to pretend power from the 
Lord , 1 and to insist already on their divine commission. He had 
been careful to summon in his writs several persons entirely 
devoted to him. By concert, these met early ; and it was 
mentioned by some among them, that the sitting of this Par- 
liament any longer would be of no service to the nation. 
12th Dec. T W hastened, therefore, to Cromwell, along with 
Rouse, their speaker ; and by a formal deed, or 
assignment, restored into his hands that supreme authority 


Accepted, Trevor of Horsham. 

Redeemed, Compton of Battle. 

Faint not, Howit of Heathfield. 

Make Peace, Heaton of Hare. 

God Reward, Smart of Fivehurst. 
Standfast on High, Stringer of Cowhurst. 
Earth, Adams or Warbleton. 

Called, Lowei of the same. 

Kill Sin, Pimple of Witham. 


Return, Spolman of Watling. 

Bo Faithful, Joiner of Britung. 

Flv Debate, Roberts of the some. 

Fight tho good Fight of Faith, Wluto of Emor. 
More Fruit, Fowler of East Halley, 

Hope for, Bonding of the some. 

Graceful, Harding of Lowes. 

Weep not, Billing of the same. 

Mock, Brower of Okoham. 


See Bromo’s Tiavols into England, p. 279. “Cromwell/’ says Cleveland, “hath heat 
np his drums dean through the Old Testament. You may learn the genealogy of our 
Saviour by the names of his regiment. The muster-master has no other list than the first 
chapter of St, Matthew/' Tho brother of this Praise- God Barcbone had for name. If 
Christ had not died for you, you had been damned, Barcbone. But the people, tired ef this 
long name, retained only the last word, and commonly gave him the appellation of Damned 
Barehone. 

h Thurloo, voL i p, 273. 591, Also Stubbc, p. 01, 92* 1 Thurloe, vol. i. p. 808. 
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which they had eo lately received from him. General 
Harrison and about twenty more remained in the House ; 
and that they might prevent the reign of the saints from 
coming to an untimely end, they placed one Moyer in the 
chair, and began to draw up protests. They were soon in- 
terrupted by Colonel White with a party of soldiers. He 
asked them what they did there? “We are seeking the 
Lord,” said they. “ Then you may go elsewhere,” replied 
he ; “ for to my certain knowledge he has not been here 
these many years.” 

The military being now in appearance, as well as in reality, 
the sole power which prevailed in the nation, Cromwell 
thought fit to indulge in a new fancy : for he seems not to 
have had any deliberate plan in all these alterations. Lam- 
bert, his creature, who, under the appearance of obsequi- 
ousness to him, indulged in unbounded ambition, proposed 
in a council of officers to adopt another scheme of govern- 
ment, and to temper the liberty of a commonwealth by the 
authority of a single person, who should be known by the 
appellation of protector. Without delay, he prepared cn.mw«u 
what was called the instrument of government, contain-. mati« P ro- 
ing the plan of this new legislature ; and as it was tector ' 
supposed to be agreeable to the general, it was immediately 
voted by the council of officers. Cromwell was declared pro- 
tector, and with great solemnity installed in that high office. 

So little wore these men endowed with the spirit of legis- 
lation, that they confessed, or rather boasted, that they had 
employed only four days in drawing this instrument, by which 
the whole government of throe kingdoms was pretended to 
be regulated and adjusted to all succeeding generations. 
There appears no difficulty in believing them, wheu it is 
considered how crude and undigested a system of civil polity 
they endeavoured to establish. The chief articles of the 
instrument are those : a council was appointed, which was 
not to exceed twonty-one, nor bo less than thirteen, persons. 
These were to enjoy tlioir office during life or good behaviour ; 
and in case of a vacancy, the remaining members named 
three, of whom the protector chose one. The protector 
was appointed supreme magistrate of the commonwealth ; 
in his name was all justice to lie administered ; from him 
were all magistracy and honours derived ; he had the power 
of pardoning all crimes, excepting murder and treason ; to 
him the benefit of all forfeitures devolved. The right of 
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peace, war, and alliance, rested in him ; but in those par- 
ticulars he was to act by the advice and with the consent of 
his council. The power of the sword was vested in the pro- 
tector jointly with the Parliament, while it was sitting;, or 
with the council of state in the intervals. He was obliged 
to s umm on a Parliament every three years, and allow them 
to sit five months, without adjournment, prorogation, or dis- 
solution. The bills which they passed were to be presented 
to the protector for his assent ; but if within twenty days, it 
were not ob tain ed, they were to become laws by the authority 
alone of Parliament. A standing army for Great Britain 
and Ireland was established, of twenty thousand foot and ton 
thousand horse ; and funds were assigned for their support.. 
These were not to be. diminished without the consent of tlio 
protector, and in this article alone ho assumed a negative. 
During the intervals of Parliament, the protector and council 
had the power of enacting laws, which Were to be valid till 
the next meeting of Parliament. The chancellor, treasurer, 
admiral, chief governors of Ireland and Scotland, and the 
chief justices of both the benches, must be chosen with the 
approbation of Parliament; and in the intervals, with the 
approbation of the council, to be afterwards ratifiod by Par- 
liament. The proteotor was to enjoy his office during life, 
and on his death the place Was immediately to be supplied 
by the councils This was the instrument of government 
enacted by the council of officers, and solemnly sworn to by 
Oliver Cromwell. The council of state, named by the instru- 
tnent, were fifteen men entirely devoted to the protector, 
and, by reason of the opposition among themselves in party 
and principles, not likely ever to combine against him. 

Cromwell said that he accepted the dignity of protector, 
merely that he might exert the duty of a constablo, and pre- 
serve peace in the nation. Affairs indeed were brought to 
that pass by the furious animosities of the several factions, 
that the extensive authority, and even arbitrary power, of 
sotae first magistrate was become a necessary evil, in order 
to keep the people from relapsing into blood and confusion. 
The independents were too small a party ever to establish a 
popular government, or entrust the nation, where they had 
so little interest, with the free choice of its representatives. 
The preshyterians had adopted .the violent maxims of perse- 
cution, incompatible at all times with tho peace of society, 
much more with the wild zeal of those numerous sects which 
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prevailed among the people. The royalists were so,;much 
enraged hy the injuries which they had suffered, that .the 
other prevailing parties would never submit to them, who, 
they knew, were enabled, merely by the execution of the 
ancient laws, to take severe vengeance upon them. Had 
Cromwell been guilty of no crime but this temporary usurpa- 
tion, the plea of necessity and public good, which he alleged, 
might be allowed, in every view, a reasonable excuse for his 
conduct. 

During the variety of ridiculous and distracted scenes, 
which the civil government exhibited in England, the mili- 
tary force was exerted with vigour, conduct, and unanimity ; 
and never did the kingdom appear more formidable to all 
foreign nations. The English fleet, consisting of a hundred 
sail, and command by Monk and Dean, and under them by 
Pen and Lawson, mot, near the coast of Flanders, with the 
Dutch fleet, equally numerous, and commanded by Tromp. 
The two republics were not inflamed by any national anti- 
pathy, and their interests very little interfered; yet few 
battles have been disputed with more fierce and obstinate 
courage than were those many naval eombats which were 
fought during this short but violent war. The desire of 
remaining solo lords of the oeean, animated these states 
to an honourable emulation against each other. After a 
battle of two days, in the first of which Dean was killed, 
the Dutch, inferior in the size of their ships, wore obliged, 
with great loss, to retire into their harbours. Blake, towards 
the end of the fight, joined his countrymen with eighteen 
sail. The English fleet lay off tho coast of Holland, and 
totally interrupted tho commerce of that republic. 

The ambassadors whom tho Dutch had sent over to Eng- 
land gave them hopes of peace. But as they could obtain 
no cessation of hostilities, tho states, unwilling to suffer any 
longer the loss and dishonour of being blockaded by the 
enemy, made the utmost efforts to recover their injured 
honour. Never on any occasion did the power and vigour 
of that republic appear in a more conspicuous light. In 
a &w weeks they had repaired and mannod their fleet; and 
they equipped some ships of a larger size than any which 
they had hitherto sent, to sea. Tromp issued out, determined 
again to fight tho victors, and to dio rather than to yield 
tno contest. He met with tho onomy, commanded by Jul 89 
Monk, and both sideB immediately rushod into tho 7 
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combat. Tromp, gallantly animating his men, with his sword 
drawn, was shot through the heart with a musket ball. 
This event alone decided the battle in favour of the English. 
Though near thirty ships of the Dutch were sunk and taken, 
they little regarded this loss compared with that of their 
brave admiral. 

Meanwhile the negotiations for peace were continually 
advancing. The states, overwhelmed with the expense of 
the war, terrified by their losses, and mortified by their de- 
feats, were extremely desirous of an accommodation with 
an enemy whom they found, by experience, too powerful 
for them. The king having shown an inclination to servo 
on board their fleet, though they expressed their sense of 
the honour intended them, they declined an offer which 
might inflame the quarrel with the English commonwealth. 
The great obstacle to the peace was found, not to be any 
animosity on the part of the English, but, on the contrary, 
a desire, too earnest, of union and confederacy. Cromwell 
had revived the chimerical scheme of a coalition with the 
United Provinces ; a total conjunction of government, privi- 
iG54. l e g es > interests, and counsels. This project appeared 
so wild to the states, that they wondered any man 
of sense could ever entertain it ; and they refused to enter 
15th Apni. conferences with regard to a proposal, which 
could serve only to delay any practicable scheme of 
accommodation. The peace was at last signed by Cromwell, 
peace with now invested with the dignity of protector ; and it 
Holland, proves sufficiently that the war had been impolitic, 
since, after the most signal victories, no terms more advan- 
tageous could be obtained. A defensive league was made 
between the two republics. They agreed oach of thorn to 
banish the enemies of the other ; those who had boon con- 
cerned in the massacre of Amboyna were to ho punished, if 
any remained alive ; the honour of the flag was yielded to 
the English; eighty-five thousand pounds were stipulated to 
be paid by the Dutch East India Company lor losses which 
gie English Company had sustained; and the island of 
Polerone in the East Indies was promised to bo ceded to 
the latter. 

Cromwell, jealous of the connexions between the royal 
family and that of Orange, insisted on a separate article, 
that neither the young prince nor any of his family should 
ever be invested with the dignity of stadtholder. The pro- 
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vince of Holland, strongly prejudiced against that office, 
which they esteemed dangerous to liberty, secretly ratified 
this article. The protector, knowing that the other pro- 
vinces would not be induced to make such a concession, was 
satisfied with this security. 

The Dutch war being successful, and the peace reason- 
able, brought credit to Cromwell's administration. An act 
of justice, which ho exercised at home, gave likewise satisfac- 
tion to the people ; though the regularity of it may, perhaps, 
appear somewhat doubtful. Don Pantaleon Sa, brother to 
the Portuguese ambassador, and joined with him in the same 
commission, k fancying himself to be insulted, came upon the 
exchange, armed and attended by several servants. By mis- 
take, he fell on a gentleman whom he took for the person 
that had given him the offence ; and having butchered him 
with many wounds, he and all his attendants took shelter in 
the house of the Portuguese ambassador, who had connived 
at this base enterprise. 1 The populace surrounded the house, 
and threatened to set fire to it. Cromwell sent a guard, who 
seized all the criminals. They were brought to trial : and 
notwithstanding the opposition of the ambassador, who 
pleaded the privileges of his office, Don Pantaleon was 
executed on Tower-hill. The laws of nations were here 
plainly violated: but the crime committed by the Portu- 
guese gentleman was, to the last degree, atrocious : and the 
vigorous chastisement of it, suiting so well to the undaunted 
character of Cromwell, was universally approved of at home, 
and admired among foreign nations. The situation of Por- 
tugal obliged that court to acquiesce ; and the ambassador 
soon after signed with the protector a treaty of peace and 
alliance, which was very advantageous to the English com- 
merce. 

Another act of severity, but necessary in his situation, 
was at the very same time exorcised by the protector, in 
the capital punishment of Gerard and Vowel, two royalists, 
wjxo were accused of conspiring against his life. He had 
erected a high court of justice Tor thoir trial 5 an infringe- 
ment of the ancient laws, which at this time was become 
familiar, but one to which no custom or precedent could 
reconcile the nation. Juries were found altogether un- 
manageable. The restless Lilburn, for new offences, had 
boon brought to a new trial ; and had boon acquitted with 

k Thurloo, vol. ii p, 429. 1 Ibid vol i, p* 01C. 
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new triumph and exultation. If no other method of con- 
viction had been devised during this illegal and unpopular 
government, all its enemies were assured of entire im. 
punity. 

The protector had occasion to observe the prejudices on- 
3rd of Sept, tertained against his government by the disposition 
a new Pai- of the Parliament, which he summoned on the third 
lamen . September, that day of the year on which he 
gained his two great victories of Dunbar and Worcester, and 
which he always regarded as fortunate for him. It must bo 
confessed that, if we are left to gather Cromwell’s intentions 
from his instrument of government, it is such a motley piooe, 
that we cannot easily conjecture whether ho seriously meant 
to establish a tyranny or a republic. On ono hand, a first 
magistrate, in so extensive a government, seemed nocossary 
both for the dignity and tranquillity of the shite; and the 
authority which he assumed as protector, was, in some in- 
spects, inferior to the prerogatives which the laws entrusted 
and still entrust to the king. On the other hand, the legis- 
lative power which he reserved to himself and council, 
together with so great an army, independent of the Par- 
liament, were bad prognostics of his intention to submit, to a 
civil and legal constitution. But if this were not his inten- 
tion, the method in which he distributed and conducted the 
elections, being so favourable to liberty, forms an incon- 
sistency which is not easily accounted for. Ho deprived 
of their right of election all the small boroughs, places the 
most exposed to influence and corruption. Of four hundred 
members, which represented England, two hundred and 
seventy were chosen by the counties. The rest were eleoted 
by London, and the more considerable corporations. The 
lower populace too, so easily guided or deceived, wore ox- 
eluded from the elections : an estate of two liundi'od pounds 
value was necessary to entitle any ono to a vote. The 
elections of this Parliament were conducted with perfect 
freedom ; and excepting that such of the royalists us b ad 
borne arms against the Parliament and all their sons were 
excluded, a more fair representation of the people could not 
be desired or expected. Thirty members were returned from 
Scotland ; as many from Ireland. 

protector seems to have been disappointed, when 
he found that all these precautions, which were probably 
nothing but covers to his ambition, had not procured him 
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the confidence of the public. Though Cromwell’s adminis- 
tration was less odious to every party than that of any other 
party, yet was it entirely acceptable to none. The royalists 
had been instructed by the king to remain quiet, and to 
cover themselves under the appearance of republicans ; and 
they found in this latter faction such inveterate hatred 
against the protector, that they could not wish for more 
zealous adversaries to his authority. It was maintained by 
them, that tho pretence of liberty and a popular election 
was but a new artifice of this great deceiver, in order to lay 
asleep the deluded nation, and give himself leisure to rivet 
their chains more securely upon them : that, in the instru- 
ment of government he openly declared liis intention of 
still retaining tho same mercenary army, by whoso assist- 
ance he had subdued the ancient established government, 
and who would with less scruple obey him in overturning, 
whenever he should please to ordor them, that new system, 
which he himsolf had been pleased to model : that being 
sensible of the danger and uncertainty of all military govern- 
ment, he endeavoured to intermix some appearance, and but 
an appearance, of civil administration, and to balance the 
army by a seeming consent of tho people. That the absurd 
trial, which he had made, of a Parliament elected by him- 
self, appointed perpetually to elect their successors, plainly 
proved, that he aimed at nothing but temporary expedients, 
was totally averse to a froo republican government, and 
possessed not that mature and deliberate reflection which 
could qualify him to act the part of a legislator : that Iris 
imperious character, winch had betrayed itself in so many 
incidents, could nover seriously submit to legal limitations ; 
nor would tho very image of popular government ho longor 
upheld than while conformable to his arbitrary will and 
pleasure : and that tho best policy was to oblige him to 
take off the mask at once ; auu either submit entirely to that 
Parliament which he had summonod, or, by totally rejecting 
its authority, leave himself no resource but in his seditious 
and enthusiastic army. » 

In prosecution of those views, the Parliament, liaving heard 
the protector’s speech, three hours long," and having chosen 
Lenthal for thoir speaker, immediately entered into a dis- 
cussion of the pretended instrument of government, and of 
that authority which Cromwell, by the title pf protector, had 
w Tliurloe* vol. tt. ]> 
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assumed over the nation. The greatest liberty was used in 
arraigning this new dignity ; and even the personal character 
and conduct of Cromwell escaped not without censure. The 
utmost that could be obtained by the officers and by the court 
party, for so they were called, was to protract the debate by 
arguments and long speeches, and prevent the decision of a 
question, which, they were sensible, would be carried against 
them by a great majority. The _ protector, surprised and 
enraged at this refractory spirit in the Parliament, which 
however he had so much reason to expect, sont for them to 
the painted chamber, and with an air of great authority 
inveighed against their conduct. He told them, that nothing 
could be more absurd than for them to dispute his title ; since 
the same instrument of government which made them a Par- 
liament, had invested him with the protectorship ; that some 
points in the new constitution were supposed to be funda- 
mentals, and were not, on any pretence, to bo altered or dis- 
puted ; that among these were the government of tho nation 
by a single person and a Parliament, their joint authority 
over the army and militia, the succession of now Parlia- 
ments, and liberty of conscience ; and that, with rogard to 
these particulars, there was reserved to him a negative voice, 
to which, in the other circumstances of government, ho con- 
fessed himself nowise entitled. 

The protector now found the necessity of exacting a 
security which, had he foreseen the spirit of tho House, he 
would with better grace have required at their first meeting,® 
He obliged the members to sign a recognition of his autho- 
rity, and an engagement not to propose or consent to any 
alteration in the government, as it was settled in a single 
person and a Parliament ; and he placed guards at the door 
of the House, who allowed none but subscribers to enter. 
Most of the members, after some hesitation, submitted to this 
condition ; but retained the same refractory spirit which 
they had discovered in their first debates. The instrument 
of government was taken in pieces, and examined, article by 
article, with the most scrupulous accuracy : very free topics 
were advanced with the general approbation of the House : 
and during the whole course of their proceedings, they 
neither sent up one hill to the protector, nor took any notico 
of him. Being informed that conspiracies woro entered into 
between the members and some malecontent officers, lie 

■ Tfcorloe, vol. ii, p. 620. 
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hastened to the dissolution of so dangerous an assembly. By 
the instrument of government, to which he had sworn, no 
Parliament could be dissolved till it had sitten five 1655. 
months ; but Cromwell pretended that a month con- 22lld Jan - 
tained only twenty-eight days, according to the method of 
computation practised in paying the fleet and army?* The 
full time, therefore, according to this reckoning, being 
elapsed, the Parliament was ordered to attend the protector, 
who made them a tedious, confused, angry harangue, and 
dismissed them. Were we to judge of Cromwell’s capacity 
by this, and indeed by all his other compositions, we should 
be apt to entertain no very favourable idea of it. But in the 
great variety of human geniuses, there are some which, though 
they see their object clearly and distinctly in general, yot, 
when they come to unfold its parts by discourse or writing, 
lose that luminous conception which they had before attained. 
All accounts agree in ascribing to Cromwell a tiresome, dark, 
unintelligible elocution, even when he had no intention to 
disguise his meaning : yet no man’s actions were ever, in 
such a variety of difficult incidents, more decisive and 
judicious. 

The electing of a discontented Parliament is a proof of a 
discontented nation : the angry and abrupt dissolution of that 
Parliament is always sure to increase the general discontent. 
The members of this assembly, returning to their counties, 
propagated that spirit of mutiny which they had exerted in 
the House. Sir Harry Vane and the old republicans, who 
maintained the indissoluble authority of the Long Parliament, 
encouraged the murmurs against the present usurpation; 
though they acted so cautiously as to give the protector no 
handle against them. Wildman and some others of that 
party carried still farther thoir conspiracies against the pro- 
tector’s authority. The royalists, observing this general ill- 
will towards the establishment, could no longer be retained 
in subjection ; but fancied that every one who was dissatis- 
fied like them, had also embraced the same views and inclina- 
tions. They did not consider that the old parliamentary 
party, though many of them were displeased with Cromwell, 
who had dispossessed them of thoir power, were still more 
apprehensive of any success to the royal cause ; whence, be- 
sides a certain prospect of the same consequence, they had 
so much reason to dread the severest vengeance for their 
past transgressions. 

VOL. v. 
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dismissed them. Were we to judge of Cromwell’s capacity 
by this, and indeed by all his other compositions, we should 
be apt to entertain no very favourable idea of it. But in the 
great variety of human geniuses, there are some which, though 
they see their object clearly and distinctly in general, yet, 
when they come to unfold its parts by discourse or writing, 
lose that luminous conception which they had before attained. 
All accounts agree in ascribing to Cromwell a tiresome, dark, 
unintelligible elocution, even when he had no intention to 
disguise his meaning : yet no man’s actions were ever, in 
such a variety of difficult incidents, more decisive and 
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a h they acted so cautiously as to give the protector no 
e against them. Wildman and some others of that 
party carried still farther their conspiracies against the pro- 
tector’s authority. The royalists, observing this general ill- 
will towards the establishment, oould no longer be retained 
in subjection ; but fancied that every one who was dissatis- 
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In concert with the king, > conspiracy w» entered into 
hv the royalists throughout Borland, and a dry 
ETX. of general rising appointed. Infovmutiou of this 
loyalists j ftaip- n was conveyed to Cromwell. 1 no protectors 

a dminis tration was extremely vigilant. • 1 j llir [ (KS * ln « 8ccr ^ 
tarv tad spies everywhere. Manning, who hud Meows to 
the King’s family, kept a regular coiTOspondimce with him. 
And it was not difficult to obtain intelligence of a con- 
federaev so generally diffused among a party who valued 
themselves more on zeal and courage than on secrecy and 
sobriety. Many of the royalists wore thrown into prison. 
Others; on the approach of the day, wore tern hod wi th the 
danger of the undertaking, and romamod at homo. In one 
place alone the conspiracy broke into action, Pen- 
ntbM«. ^ ddoC) Q. rove3j j on es, ami other gentlemen of the 

west, entered Salisbury with about, two hundred horse, at 
the very time when the sheriff and judges wi>m holding tlio 
assizes. These they made prisoners, and they proclaimed 
the king. Contrary to their expectations, they received no 
accession of force; so prevalent was the terror of the estab- 
lished government. Having in vain wandered about for 
some time, they were totally discouraged ; ami one troop of 
horse was able at last to suppress them. The leaders of the 
conspiracy, being taken prisoners, were capitally punished. 
The rest were sold for slaves, and transported to BurUidoea. 

The easy subduing of this insurrection, which, by the bold- 
ness of the undertaking, struck at first a great terror into 
the nation, was a singular felicity to the protector, who could, 
not, without danger, have brought together any considerable 
body of his mutinous army, in order to suppress it. The 
very insurrection itself he regarded as a fortunate event: 
since it proved the reality of those conspiracies which hi* 
enemies, on every occasion, represented as more iiotion*, 
invented to colour his tyrannical severities. He resolved to 
keep no longer any terms with the royalists, who, though they 
were not perhaps the most implacable of his enemies, were 
those whom he oould oppress under the most plausible pre- 
tences, and who met with least countenance and protection 
from his adherents. Ho issued an edict, with tho consent of 
his council, for exacting tho tenth penny from that whole 
party ; in ordor, as he pretended, to make them my tho ex- 
penses to which their mutinous disposition continually exposed 
the public. Without regard to compositions, articles of oapi- 
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tulati.011, or acts of indemnity, all the royalists, however 
harassed with former oppressions, were obliged anew to re- 
deem themselves by great sums of money ; and many of 
them were reduced by these multiplied disasters to extreme 
poverty. Whoever was known to be disaffected, or even lay 
under any suspicion, though no guilt could be proved ag ains t 
him, was exposed to the new exaction. 

In order to raise this imposition, which commonly passed 
by the name of decimation, the protector instituted twelve 
major-generals, and divided the whole kingdom of England 
into so many military jurisdictions . 0 These men, assisted by 
commissioners, had power to subject whom they pleased to 
decimation, to levy all the taxes imposed by the protector 
and his council, and to imprison any person who should bo 
exposed to their jealousy or suspicion ; nor was there any 
appeal from them but to the protector himself and his 
•council. Under colour of these powers* which were suffi- 
ciently exorbitant, the major-generals exercised an authority 
still more arbitrary, and acted as if absolute masters of the 
property and person of every subject. All reasonable men 
now concluded that the very mask of liberty was thrown 
aside, and that the nation was for ever subjected to military 
and despotic government, exercised not in the legal manner 
of European nations, but according to the maxims of eastern 
tyranny. Not only the supromo magistrate owed his autho- 
rity to illegal force and usurpation ; ho had parcelled out the 
people into so many subdivisions of slavery, and had dole- 
gated to his inferior ministers the same Unlimited authority 
whioh he himself had so violently assumed. 

A government totally military and despotic is almost sure, 
after some time, to fall into impotonce and languor : but 
when it immediately succeeds a legal constitution, it may, at 
first, to foreign nations, appear very vigorous and active, 
and may exert with more unanimity that power, spirit, and 
riohos, which had been acquired under a better form. It 
seems now proper, after so long an interval, to look of 
abroad to the general stato of Europe, and to con- 
sider the measures which England at tliis time embraced 
in its negotiations with the neighbouring princes. The 
moderate temper and unwarlike genius of the' two last 
princes, the extreme difficulties under whioh they laboured 
at homo, and the great security which they enjoyed from 

0 Pari. Hist. vol. xx. p. 4$8, 
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foreign enemies, had rendered them negligent of the transac- 
tions on the continent ; and England, during their reigns, had 
been in a manner overlooked in the general system of Europe. 
The bold and restless genius of the protector led him to ex- 
tend his alliances and enterprises to every part of Christen- 
dom; and partly from the ascendant of his magnanimous 
spirit, partly from the situation of foreign kingdoms, the 
weight of England, even under its most legal and bravest 
princes, was never more sensibly felt than during this unjust 
and violent usurpation. 

A war of thirty years, the most signal and most destruc- 
tive that had appeared in modern annals, was at last finished 
in Germany ; p and by the treaty of W estphalia were com- 
posed those fatal quarrels which had been excited by the 
Palatine’s precipitate acceptance of tho crown of Bohemia. 
The young Palatine was restored to part of his dignities and 
of his dominions. 4 The rights, privileges, and authority of 
the several members of the Germanic body wore fixed and 
ascertained : sovereign princes and free states were in some 
degree reduced to obedience under laws : and by tho valour 
of the heroic Gustavus, the enterprises of the active Kicholiou, 
the intrigues of the artful Mazarine, was in part effected, 
after an infinite expense of blood and treasure, what had 
been fondly expected and loudly demanded from tho feeble 
efforts of the pacific James, seconded by the scanty supplies 
of his jealous Parliaments. 

Sweden, which had acquired by conquest largo dominions 
in the North of Germany, was engaged in enterprises which 
promised her, from her success ana valour, still more exten- 
sive acquisitions on the side both of Poland and of Denmark. 
Charles X., who had mounted the throne of that kingdom 
after the voluntary resignation of Christina, being stimulated 
by the fame of Gustavus, as well as by his own martial dispo- 
sition, carried his conquering arms to the south of the Baltic, 
and gained the celebrated battle of Warsaw, which had been 
obstinately disputed during the space of three days. The 
protector, at the time his alliance was courted by evory 
power in Europe, anxiously courted the alliance of Sweden ; 
and he was fond of forming a confederacy with a Protestant 

’ Id 1618 . 

„ 1 piuioe. daring the civil ware, had nwoh neglected his nnola. and paid court to 

the Parliament He accepted of a ponaion of eight thousand pound a your tjcotn 
and took a place in their assembly of divined. 
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power of such renown, even though it threatened the whole 
North with conquest and subjection. 

The transactions of the Parliament and protector with 
France had been various and complicated. The emissaries 
of Richelieu had furnished fuel to the flame of rebellion, 
when it first broke out in Scotland ; but after the conflagra- 
tion had diffused itself, the French court, observing the mate- 
rials to be of themselves sufficiently combustible, found it 
unnecessary any longer to animate the British malecontents 
to an opposition of their sovereign. On the contrary, they 
offered their mediation for composing these intestine dis- 
orders ; and their ambassadors, from decency, pretended to 
act in concert with the court of England, and to receive di- 
rections from a prince with whom their master was connected 
by so near an affinity. Meanwhile, Richelieu died ; and soon 
after him the French king, Louis XIII., leaving his son, an 
infant four years old, and his widow, Anne of Austria, regent 
of the kingdom. Cardinal Mazarine succeeded Richelieu in 
the ministry ; and the same plan of general policy, though 
by men of such opposite characters, was still continued in the 
French councils. The establislnnent of royal authority, the 
reduction of the Austrian family, were pursued with ardour 
and success ; and every year brought an accession of force 
and grandeur to the French monarchy. Not only battles 
were won, towns and fortressos taken ; the genius too of the 
nation seemed gradually to improve, and to compose itself to 
the spirit of dutiful obedience and of steady enterprise. A 
Conde, a Turenne, were formed ; and the troops, animated 
by their valour, and guided by their discipline, acquired 
every day a greater ascendant over the Spaniards. All of a 
sudden, from some intrigues of the court, and some discon- 
tents in the courts of judicature, intestine commotions wore 
excited, and everything relapsed into confusion. But these 
rebellions of the French, neither onnoblod by the spirit of 
liberty, nor disgraced by the fanatical extravagances which 
distinguished the British civil wars, wore conducted with 
little bloodshed, and made but a small impression on the 
minds of the people. Though seconded by the force of Spain, 
and conducted by the Prince of Conde, the malecontents, in a 
little time, wore oilhor exTwlled or subdued ; and the French 
monarchy, having lost a few of its conquests, returned with 
fresh vigour to the acquisition of now dominion. 

The Queen of England and her son Charles, during these 
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commotions, passed most of their time at Paris ; and notwith- 
standing their near connexion of blood, received but few 
civilities, and still less support, from the French court. I-Iad 
the queen-regent been ever so much inclined to assist tho 
English prince, the disorders of her own affairs would for a 
long time have rendered such intentions impracticable. Tho 
banished queen had a moderate pension assigned her ; but it 
was so ill paid, and her credit ran so low, that one morning, 
when the Cardinal de Betz waited on hor, she informed him 
that her daughter, the Princess Henrietta, was obliged to lie 
a-bed, for want of a fire to warm her. To such a condition 
was reduced, in the midst of Paris, a queen of England, and 
daughter of Henry IY . of France ! 

The English Parliament, however, having assumed the 
sovereignty of the state, resented the countonanco, cold as 
it was, which the French court gave to the unfortunate 
monarch. On pretence of injuries, of which the English 
merchants complained, they issued letters of reprisal upon 
the French ; and Blake went so far as to attack and seize 
the whole squadron of ships, which were carrying supplies 
to Dunkirk, then closely besieged by the Spaniards. That 
town, dissapointed of these supplies, fell into the hands of the 
enemy. The French ministry soon found it necessary to 
change their measures. They treated Charles with such 
affected indifference, that he thought it more docent to with- 
draw, and prevent the indignity of being desired to leavo 
the kingdom. He went first to Spaw, thence he retired to 
Cologne ; where he lived two years on a small pension, about 
six thousand pounds a year, paid him by tho court of France, 
and on some contributions sent him by his friends in Eng- 
land. In the management of his family, he discovered "a 
disposition to order and economy ; and his temper, cheerful, 
careless, and sociable, was more than a sufficient compensa- 
tion for that empire of which his enemies had bereaved him. 
Sir Edward Hyde, created lord chancellor, and the Marquis of 
Ormond, were his chief friends and confidants. 

If the French ministry had thought it prudent to bend 
under the English Parliament, they deemed it still more 
necessary to pay deference to the protector, when he 
assumed the reins of government. Cardinal Mazarine, by 
whom all the councils of France were directed, was artful 
and vigilant, supple and patient, false and intriguing ; desir- 
ous rather to prevail by dexterity than violence, ana p l^Wtig 
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his honour more in the final success of his measures, than in 
the splendour and magnanimity of the means which he em- 
ployed. Cromwell, by his imperious character, rather than 
by the advantage of his situation, acquired an ascendant over 
this man ; and every proposal made by the protector, how- 
ever unreasonable in itself, and urged with whatever in- 
solence, met with a ready compliance from the politic and 
timid cardinal. Bourdeaux was sent over to England as 
minister ; and all circumstances of respect wore paid, to the 
daring usurper, who had imbrued his hands in the blood of 
his sovereign, a prince so nearly related to the royal family 
of France. With indefatigable patience did Bourdeaux con- 
duct this negotiation, which Cromwell seemed entirely to 
neglect ; and though privateers, with English commissions, 
committed daily depredations on the French commerce, 
Mazarine was content, in hopes of a fortunate issue, still to 
submit to these indignities . 1 

The court of Spam, less connected with the unfortunate 
royal family, and reduced to greater distress than the French 
monarchy, had been still more forward in her advances to 
the prosperous Parliament and protector. Don Alonzo de 
Cardenas, the Spanish envoy, was the first public minister 
who recognized tho authority of the new republic ; and in 
return for this civility, Ascham was sent envoy into Spain by 
the Parliament. No sooner had this minister arrived at 
Madrid, than some of the banished royalists, inflamed by that 
inveterate hatred which animated tho English factions, broke 
into his chamber, and murdered him, togother with his 
secretary. Immediately they took sanctuary in tho churches ; 
and, assisted by tho general favour which every whore at- 
tended tho royal cause, were enabled, most of them, to make 
their escape. Only one of the criminals suffered doath ; and 
the Parliament seemed to rest satisfied with this atonement. 

Spain at this time, assailed every whore by vigorous 
enemies from without, and labouring under many internal 
disorders, rotainod not! ling of her former grandeur, exoept 
the haughty pride of her counsels, aud tho hatred and 
jealousy of her neighbours. Portugal had rebelled, and 
established her monarchy in the house of Braganza : Catalonia, 
complaining of violated privileges, had revolted to France : 

* Thurloo, voL Hi. p, 108. 019. 058. In the treaty, which waa frignod after long nego- 
tiation, tho protectors name way iiiHOrted before tlio French king'd In that copy which 
remained in JH) upland, Tkurluo, voL vi. p« 1 10. Bee farther, yoh viL p* 178* 
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Naples was shaken with popular convulsions: the Low 
Countries were invaded with superior forces, and seemed 
ready to change their master : the Spanish infantry, anciently 
so formidable, had been annihilated by Conde in the fields of 
Rocroy : and though the same prince, banished Prance, sus- 
tained, by his activity and valour, the falling fortunes of 
Spain, he could only hope to protract, not prevent, the ruin 
with which that monarchy was visibly threatened. 

Had Cromwell understood and regarded the interests of 
his country, he would have supported the declining condition 
of Spain against the dangerous ambition of France, and pre- 
served that balance of power, on which the greatness and 
security of England so much depend. Had he studied only 
his own interests, he would have maintained an exact 
neutrality between those great monarchies ; nor would he 
have hazarded his ill-acquired and unsettled power, by 
provoking foreign enemies, who might lend assistanco to 
domestic faction, and overturn his tottering throne. But his 
magnanimity undervalued danger : his active disposition, and 
avidity of extensive glory, made him incapable of repose : 
and as the policy of men is continually warped by their 
temper, no sooner was peace made with Holland, than he 
began to deliberate what new enemy he should invade with 
his victorious arms. 

The extensive empire and yet extreme weakness of 
War with Spain in the West Indies; the vigorous courage 
^ and great naval power of England; were cir- 
cumstances which, when compared, excited the ambition 
of the enterprising protector, and made him hope that 
he might, by some gainful conquest, render for ever illuw- 
strious that dominion which he had assumed over his 
country. Should he fail in these durable acquisitions, the 
Indian treasures, which must every year cross tho ocean to 
reach Spain, were, he thought, a sure prey to the English 
navy, and would support his military force without his laying 
new burdens on the discontented people. From Franco a 
vigorous resistance must be expected : no plunder, no con- 
quests, could be hoped for ; the progress of his arms, oven if 
attended with success, must there be slow and gradual : and 
the advantages acquired, however real, would bo loss striking 
to the multitude, whom it was his interest to allure. Tho 
royal family, so closely connected with the French Monarch, 
might receive great assistance from that neighbouring king- 
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doin ; and an army of French Protestants, landed in England, 
would be able, he dreaded, to unite the most opposite factions 
against the present usurpation.’ 

These motives of policy were probably seconded by his 
bigoted prejudices ; as no human mind ever contained so 
strange a mixture of sagacity and absurdity, as that of this 
extraordinary personage. The Swedish alliance, though 
much contrary to the interests of England, he had contracted 
merely from his zeal for Protestantism ;* and Sweden being 
closely connected with France, he could not hope to maintai-n 
that confederacy, in which he so much prided himself, should 
a rupture ensue between England and this latter kingdom . 11 
The Hugonots, he expected, would meet with better treat- 
ment, while he engaged in a close union with their sove- 
reign. 1 * And as the Spaniards were much more Papists than 
the French, were much more exposed to the old puritanical 
hatred,* and had even erected the bloody tribunal of the 
in quisition, whose rigours they had refused to mitigate on 
Cromwell’s solicitation ; 7 he hoped that a holy and merito- 
rious war with such idolaters could not fail of protection from 
heaven.’ A preacher likewise, inspired, as tvas supposed, by 
a prophetic spirit, bid him go and prosper : calling him a stone 
cut out of the mountains without hands , that would break the 
pride of the Spaniard , crush Antichrist , and make way for the 
purity of the Gospel over the whole worlds 

Actuated equally by those bigoted, these ambitious, and 
these interested motives, the protector equipped two con- 
siderable squadrons ; and while he was making those prepa- 
rations, the neighbouring states, ignorant of his intentions, 
remained in susponse, and looked with anxious expectation 
on what side the storm should discharge itself. One of these 
squadrons, consisting of thirty capital ships, was sent into 
the Mediterranean under Blake, whose fame was now spread 
over Europe. No English fleet, exoept during the Crusades, 
had over before sailed in those seas ; and from one extremity 
to the other, thoro was no naval force, Christian or Mar 


" Soo the account of the negotiations vrith Franco and Spain, by Thurloe, voL i 
p. 759. 

‘ Ho proposed to Swodon a general league anti confederacy of all the Frofoatanta. 
whitlocKo, p, 620. Thurloo, vol vti, p. L In order to judge of tho maxima by which 
he oouductod hia foreign politico, »oo forthor, Thurloo, vol, iv. p, 205. 318. 443 ; vol. vii. 
p, 174. 

* IJmrloo, vol. i. p. 759. " Id, Ibid * Id* ibid 

? Id. ibid. Don Alonzo acid, tlxat the Indian trade and the inquisition wore hia mater's 
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hometan, able to resist them. The Roman pontiff, 'whose 
weakness and whose pride equally provoked attacks, dreaded 
invasion from a power which professed the most inveterate 
enmity against him, and which so little regulated its move- 
ments by the usual motives of, interest and prudence. Blake, 
casting anchor before Leghorn, demanded and obtained from 
the Duke of Tuscany reparation for some losses which the 
English commerce had formerly sustained from him. He 
next sailed to Algiers, and compelled the day to make peace, 
and to restrain his piratical subjects from farther violences 
on the English. He presented himself before Tunis; and 
having there made the same demands, the dey of that 
republic bade him look to the castles of Porto Earino and 
Groletta, and do his utmost. Blake needed not to ho roused 
by such a bravado : he drew his ships close up to the castles, 
and tore them in pieces with his artillery. Ho sent a nu- 
merous detachment of sailors in their long-boats into the 
harbour, and burned every ship which lay there. This lx>lil 
action, which its very temerity, perhaps, rendered safe, was 
executed with little loss, and filled all that part of the world 
with the renown of English valour. 

The other squadron was not equally successful. It was 
Jamaica commanded by Pen, ana carried on board four 
conquered, thousand men, under the command of Venables. 
About five thousand more joined them from Barbadoes and 
St. Christopher’s. Both these officors were inclined to the 
king’s service;” and it is pretended that Cromwell was 
obliged to hurry the soldiers on board, in order to jwo- 
vent the execution of a conspiracy which had boon formed 
among them, in favour of the exiled family.® The ill suc- 
cess of this enterprise may justly bo ascrilwd, as much to 
the injudicious schemes of the protector,- who plannod it, as 
to the bad execution of the officers by whom it was con- 
ducted. The soldiers were the refuse of the whole army ; the 
forces enlisted in the West Indies wore the most profligate 
of mankind: Pen and Venables were of incompatible tem- 
pers : the troops were not furnished with arms fit for such 
an expedition: their provisions wore defective both in quan- 
tity and quality: all hopes of pillage, the best incentive to 
valour among such men, wore refused the soldiers and acu- 
men : no directions or intelligence wore given to couduet tlie 
officers in their enterprise : and at the same time they were 
b OlaiBndttn. • Vita D. Borwid, p. U& 
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tied down to follow the advice of commissioners who discon- 
certed them in all their projects . 1 

It was agreed by the admiral and general to attempt St. 
Domingo, the only place of strength in the island A nl 13 
of Hispaniola. On the approach of the English, p " 
the Spaniards, in a fright, deserted their houses, and fled 
into the woods. Contrary to the opinion of Yenables, the 
soldiers were disembarked, without guides, ten leagues dis- 
tant from the town. They wandered four days through the 
woods without provisions, and, what was still more intoler- 
able in that sultry climate, without water. The Spaniards 
recovered spirit, and attacked them. The English, dis- 
couraged with the bad conduct of their officers, anil scarcely 
alive from hunger, thirst, and fatigue, were unable to resist. 
An inconsiderable number of the enemy put the whole army 
to rout, killed six hundred of them, and chased the rest on 
board their vessels. 

The English commanders, in order to atone as much as 
possible for this unprosporous attempt, bent their course 
to Jamaica, which was surrendered to them without a blow. 
Pen and Venables returned to England, and were both of 
them sent to the Tower by the protector, who, though com- 
monly master of his fiery temper, was thrown into a violent 
passion at this disappointment. He had made a conquest of 
greater importance than he was himself at that time aware 
of ; yet was it much inferior to the vast projects which he 
had formed. He gave orders, however, to support it by 
men and money ; and that island has ever since remained 
in the hands of the English ; the chief acquisition which 
they owe to the enterprising spirit of Cromwell. 

As soon as tho news of this expedition, which was an un- 
warrantable violation of treaty, arrived in Europe, 165C _ 
the Spaniards declared war against England, and 
seized all the ships and goods of English merchants, of 
which they could make themselves masters. The commerce 
with Spain, so profitable to the English, was cut off ; and 
near fifteen hundred vossels, it is computed,** fell, in a few 
years, into tho hands of tho enemy. Blake, to whom Monta- 
gue was now joined in command, after receiving new orders, 
prepared himself for hostilities against the Spaniards. 

* Burch of b Naval History. Boo also Dario’s Collection, red, it p< 40, 47, Thariou, 

vol. HI. p. m. m 

• TUurloo, vol iv. p, 135* Worlds Mistake in Oliver Oromwoll, in tho Haul. Miscel 
vol. i. 
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Several sea officers, having entertained scruples of con- 
science with regard to the justice of the Spanish war, threw 
up their commissions and retired.* No commands, they 
thought, of their superiors, could justify, a war which was 
contrary to the principles of natural equity, and which the 
civil magistrate had no right to order. Individuals, they 
maintained, in resigning to the public their natural liberty, 
could bestow on it only what they themselves were possessed 
of, a right of performing lawful actions, and could invest 
it with no authority of commanding what is contrary to the 
decrees of heaven. Such maxims, though they seem reason- 
able, are perhaps too perfect for human nature ; and must 
be regarded as one effect, though of the most innocent and 
even honourable kind, of that spirit, partly fanatical, partly 
republican, which predominated in England. 

Blake lay some time off Cadiz, in expectation of intercept* 
ing the Plate fleet, but was at last obliged, lor want 
uocess, water> ^ ma k e towards Portugal. Captain 

Stayner, whom he had left on the coast, with a squadron of 
seven vessels, came in sight of the galleons, and im- 
ep “ mediately set sail to pursue them. The Spanish 
admiral ran his ship ashore : two others followed his ex- 
ample : the English took two ships valued at near two 
millions of pieces of eight. Two galleons were set on fire ; 
and the Marquis of Badajoz, viceroy of Peru, with his wife, 
and his daughter betrothed to the young Duke of Medina 
Celi, were destroyed in them. The marquis himself might 
have escaped, but seeing these unfortunate women, asto- 
nished with the danger, fall in a swoon, and perish in the 
flames, he rather chose to die with them, than drag out a life 
imbittered with the remembrance of such dismal scenes.* 
When the treasures gained by this enterprise arrived at 
Portsmouth, the protector, from a spirit of ostentation, 
ordered them to be transported by land to London. 

The next action against the Spaniards was more honour- 
able, though less profitable to the nation. Blako, having 
heard that a Spanish fleet of sixteen ships, much richer than 
the former, had taken shelter in the Canaries, immediately 
made sail towards them. He found them in the bay of 
Santa Cruz, disposed in a formidable posture. The bay was 
secured with a strong castle, well provided with cannon, be- 
sides seven forts in several parts of it, all united by a liue 

1 Thurloe, vol. re. p, 570. 580. * Ibid. voL v. p.44& 
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of communication, manned with musqueteers. Don Diego 
Diagues, the Spanish admiral, ordered all his smaller vessels 
to moor close to the shore, and posted the larger galleons 
farther off, at anchor, with their broadsides to the sea. 

Blake was rather animated than daunted with this appear- 
ance. The wind seconded his courage, and, blowing full into 
the bay, in a moment brought him among the thickest of 
his enemies. After a resistance of four hours, the Spaniards 
yielded to English valour, and abandoned their ships, which 
were set on fire, and consumed with all their treasure. The 
greatest danger still remained to the English. They lay 
under the fire of the castles and all the forts, which must in 
a little time have torn them in pieces. But the wind sud- 
denly shifting, carried them out of the bay ; where they left 
the Spaniards in astonishment at the happy temerity of their 
audacious victors. 

This was the last and greatest action of the gallant Blake, 
lie was consumed with a dropsy and scurvy, and ^ doath 
hastened home, that he might yield up his breath Admiral 
in his native country, which he had so much adorned BUks ' 
by his valour. As no came within sight of land, he expired. 11 
Never man, so zealous for a faction, was so much respected 
and esteemed even by the opposite factions. He was by 
principle an inflexible republican ; and the late usurpations, 
amidst all the trusts ana caresses which he received from 
the ruling powers, were thought to be very little grateful to 
him. It is still our duty , he said to the seamen, to fight for 
ow country, into what hands soever the government may fall . 
Disinterested, generous, liberal, ambitious only of true glory, 
dreadful only to his avowed enemies : he forms one of the 
most perfect characters of the age, and the least stained with 
those errors and violences which were then so predominant. 
The protector ordered him a pompous funoral at the public 
charge; but the teaTS of his countrymen were the most 
honourable panegyric on his memory. 

The conduct of the protector in foreign affairs, though 
imprudent and impolitic, was full of vigour and enterprise, 
ana drew a consideration to his country, which, sinoe the 
reign of Elizabeth, it seemed to have totally lost. The great 
mind of this successful usurper was intent on spreading the 
renown of the English nation ; and while he struck man- 
kind with astonishment at his extraordinary fortune,, he 

» 20th of April, 1887. 
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seemed to ennoble, instead of debasing, that people whom 
he had reduced to subjection. It was his boast, that he 
would render the name of an Englishman as much foarcd 
and revered as ever was that of a Roman ; and as his 
countrymen found some reality in these pretensions, their 
national vanity being gratified, made them bear with more 
patience all the indignities and calamities under which they 
laboured. 

It must also be acknowledged, that the protector, in his 
Domestic civil and domestic administration, displayed as groat 
faaToT^f regard both to justice and clemency, as his usurped 
cromweii. authority, derived from no law, and founded only 
on the sword, could possibly permit. All the chief offices in 
the courts of judicature were filled with men of integrity ; 
amidst the virulence of faction, the decrees of the judges 
were upright and impartial ; and to every man but lumsolf, 
and to himself except where necessity required the contrary, 
the law was the great rule of conduct and behaviour, "Vano 
and Lilburn, whose credit with the republicans and levollers 
he dreaded, were indeed for some time confined to prison : 
Cony, who refused to pay illegal taxes, was obliged oy mo- 
naces to depart from his obstinacy : high courts of justice 
were erected to try those who had engaged in conspiracies 
and insurrections against the protector’s authority, and 
whom he could not safely commit to the verdicts of juries. 
But these irregularities were deemed inevitable consequences 
of his illegal authority. And though often urged by his 
officers, as is pretended, 1 to attempt a general massacre of 
the royalists, he always with horror rejected such sanguinary 
counsels. 

In the army was laid the sole basis of the protector’s 
power, and in managing it consisted the chief art and deli- 
cacy of his government. The soldiers wore held in exact 
discipline ; a policy which both accustomed them to obedi- 
ence, and made them less hateful and burdeusomo to the 
people. He augmented their pay, though the public neces- 
sities sometimes obliged him to run in arroare to them. 
Their interests, they were sensible, were’ closely connected 
with those of their general and protector. And he entirely 
commanded their affectionate regard, by his abilities and 
success in almost every enterprise which he luid hitherto 
undertaken. But all military government is precarious ; 

' Clarendon, Life of Dr. Berwick. 
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much more where it stands in opposition to civil establish- 
ments ; and still more where it encounters religious preju- 
dices. By the wild fanaticism which he had nourished in 
the soldiers, he had seduced them into measures, for which, 
if openly proposed to them, they would have entertained 
the utmost aversion. But this same spirit rendered them 
more difficult to be governed, and made their caprices ter- 
rible even to that hand which directed their movements. 
So often taught that the office of king was an usurpation 
upon Christ, they were apt to suspect a protector not to be 
altogether compatible with that divine authority. Harri- 
son, though raised to the highest dignity, and possessed of 
Cromwell’s confidence, became his most inveterate enemy 
as soon as the authority of a single person was established, 
against which that usurper had always made such violent 
protestations. Overton, Rich, Okey, officers of rank in the 
army, were actuated with like principles, and Cromwell was 
obliged to deprive them of their commissions. Their influ- 
ence, which was before thought unbounded among the troops, 
seemed from that moment to be totally annihilated. 

The more effectually to curb the enthusiastic and seditious 
spirit of the troops, Cromwell established a kind of militia 
in the several counties. Companies of infantry and cavalry 
wore enlisted under proper officers, regular pay distributed 
among them, and a resource by that moans provided both 
against the insurrections of the royalists and mutiny of the 
army. 

Religion can never be deemed a point of small conse- 
quence in civil government; but during this period, it 
may be regarded as the great spring of men’s actions and 
determinations. Though transported, himself, with the most 
frantic whimsies, Cromwell had adopted a scheme for regu- 
lating this principle in others, which was sagacious and 
political. Being resolved to maintain a national church, 
yet determined neither to admit episcopacy nor prosbytery, 
he established a number of commissioners, under the name 
of try&ra, partly laymen, partly ecclesiastics, some Presby- 
terians, some independents. Those presented to all livings 
which were formerly in the gift or the crown ; they ex- 
amined and admitted such persons as received holy orders; 
and they inspected the livos, doctrine, and behaviour of the 
clergy. Instead of supporting that union between learning 
and theology, which has so long been attempted in Europe, 
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these tryers embraced the latter principle in its full purity, 
and made it the sole object of their examination. The can- 
didates were no more perplexed with questions concerning 
their progress in G-reek and Roman erudition, concern- 
ing their talent for profane arts and sciences : the chief ob- 
ject of scrutiny regarded their advances in grace, and fixing 
the critical moment of their conversion. 

With the pretended saints of all denominations Cromwell 
was familiar and easy. Laying aside the state of protector, 
which, on other occasions, he well knew how to maintain, 
he insinuated to them, that nothing but necessity could eVer 
oblige him to invest himself with it. He talked spiritually 
to them; he sighed, he wept, he canted, he prayed. lie 
even entered with them into an emulation of ghostly gifts ; 
and these men, instead of grieving to be outdone in their 
own way, were proud that his highness, by his princely ex- 
ample, had dignified those practices in which they them- 
selves were daily occupied. 11 

If Cromwell might be said to adhere to any particular form 
of religion, they were the independents who could chiefly 
boast of his favour ; and it may be affirmed, that such pastors 
of that sect as were not passionately addicted to civil liberty, 
were all of them devoted to him. 

The presbyterian clergy also, saved from the ravages of 
the anabaptists and millenarians, and enjoying their estab- 
lishments and tithes, were not averse to his government, 
though he still entertained a great jealousy of that ambitious 
and restless spirit by which they were actuated. He granted 
an unbounded liberty of conscience to all but Catholics and 
prelatists; and by that means he both attached the wild 
sectaries to his person, and employed them in curbing the 
domineering spirit of the presbyterians. “Iam the only 
man,” he was often heard to say, “ who has known how to 
subdue that insolent sect, which can suffer none but itself.” 

The Protestant zeal which possessed the presbyterians and 
independents was highly gratified by the haughty manner in 
which the protector so successfully supported the persecuted 

_ k Oromwall Mowed, though but in part, the advice which he teooived from ( ten or*! 
Hamaon at the time when the intimnoy and endearment most strongly subsisted botwtft 
them. “Let the waiting upon Jehovah,” said that military saint, “bo the greatest and 
most considerable business you have every day; reckon it so, more than to eat, sleep, and 
counsel together. Bun aside sometimes from your company, and get a word with tho 
Lord, why should not yon have three or four precious souls always standing at your 
elbow, with whom you might now and then turn into a corner ? I have found rufoeeh 
ment and mercy m such a way.” Milton’s State Papers, p. 12. 
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Protestants throughout all Europe. Even the Duke of 
Savoy, so remote a power, and so little exposed to the naval 
force of England, was obliged, by the authority of France, to 
comply with his mediation, and to tolerate the Protestants 
of the valleys, against whom that prince had commenced a 
furious persecution. France itself was constrained to bear 
not only with the religion, but even, in some instances, with 
the seditious insolence, of the Hugonots ; and when the 
French court applied for a reciprocal toleration of the Ca- 
tholic religion in England, the protector, who arrogated in 
everything the superiority, would hearken to no such pro- 
posal. He had entertained a project of instituting a college, in 
imitation of that at Rome, for the propagation of the faith ; 
and his apostles, in zeal, though not in unanimity, had cer- 
tainly been a full match for the Catholics. 

Cromwell retained the church of England in constraint, 
though he permitted its clergy a little more liberty than the 
republican Parliament had formerly allowed. He was 
pleased that the superior lenity of his administration should 
in everything be remarked. He bridled the royalists, both 
by the army which he retained, and by those secret spies 
which he found means to intermix in all their counsels. 
Manning being detected and punished with death, he cor- 
rupted Sir Richard 'Willie, who was much trusted by Chan- 
cellor Hyde and all the royalists ; and by means of this man 
he was let into every design and conspiracy of the party. 
He could disconcert any project, by confining the persons 
who were to be the actors in it; and as he restored them 
afterwards to liberty, his severity passed only for the result 
of general jealousy and suspicion. The secret source of his 
intelligence remained still unknown and unsuspected. 

Conspiracies for an assassination he was chiefly afraid of; 
these being designs which no prudence or vigilance could 
evade. Colonel Titus, under the name of Allen, had written 
a spirited discourse, exhorting every one to embrace this 
method of vengeance ; and Cromwell knew that the inflamed 
minds of the royal party were sufficiently disposed to put the 
doctrine in practice against him. He openly told them, that 
assassinations were base and odious, and lie never would com- 
mence hostilities by so shameful an expedient ; but if the 
first attempt or provocation came from them, he would re- 
taliate to the uttermost. He lmd instruments, he said, whom 
he could employ; and ho never would desist till he had 

VOL. V. D 
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totally exterminated the royal family. This menace, more 
than all his guards, contributed to the security of his person . 1 

There was no point about which the protector was more 
solicitous than to procure intelligence. This article alone, 
it is said, cost him sixty thousand pounds a year. Post- 
masters, both at home and abroad, were in his pay ; carriers 
were searched or bribed ; secretaries and clerks were cor- 
rupted ; the greatest zealots in all parties were often those 
who conveyed private information to him ; and nothing 
could escape his vigilant inquiry. Such at least is the repre- 
sentation made by historians of Cromwell’s administration. 
But it must be confessed, that if we may judge by those 
volumes of Thurloe's papers which have been lately pub- 
lished, this affair, like many others, has been greatly magni- 
fied. We scarcely find, by that collection, that any secret 
counsels of foreign states, except those of Holland, which are 
not expected to be concealed, were known to the protector. 

The general behaviour and deportment of this man, who 
had been raised from a very private station, who had passed 
most of his youth in the country, and who was still con- 
strained so much to frequent bad company, was such as might 
befit the greatest monarch. He maintained a dignity with- 
out either affectation or ostentation, and supported with all 
strangers that high idea with which his great exploits and 
prodigious fortune had impressed them. Among his ancient 
friends he could relax himself; and by trifling and amuse- 
ment, jesting and making verses, he feared not exposing him- 
self to their most familiar approaches.® With others lie 
sometimes pushed matters to the length of rustic buffoonery ; 
and he would amuse himself by putting burning coals into 
the boots and hose of the officers who attended him ." Before 
the king’s trial, a meeting was agreed on between the chiefs 
of the republican party and the general officers, in order to 
concert the model of that free government which they were 
to substitute in the room of the monarchical constitution now 
totally subverted. After debates on this subject, the most 
important that could fall under the discussion of human crea- 
tures, Ludlow tells us, that Cromwell, by way of frolic, threw 
a cushion at his head ; and when Ludlow took up another 
cushion in order to return the compliment, the general 
ran down stairs, and had almost fallen in the hurry. When 
the high court of justice was signing the warrant for the 

1 See note [A], at thB end of the volume. “ Wkitlooko, p. 647* * Bates* 
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execution of the king, a matter, if possible, still more serious, 
Cromwell, taking the pen in his hand, before he subscribed 
his name, bedaubed with ink the face of Martin, who sat 
next him ; and the pen being delivered to Martin, he prac- 
tised the same frolic upon Cromwell . 0 He frequently gave 
feasts to his inferior officers ; and when the meat was set 
upon the table, a signal was given, the soldiers rushed in 
upon them, and with much noise, tumult, and confusion, ran 
away with all the dishes, and disappointed the guests of their 
expected meal. p 

That vein of frolic and pleasantry which made a part, 
however inconsistent, of Cromwell’s character, was apt some- 
times to betray him into other inconsistencies, and to discover 
itself even where religion might seem to be a little concerned. 
It is a tradition, that one day, sitting at table, the protector 
had a bottle of wine brought him, of a kind which he valued 
so highly, that he must needs open the bottle himself ; but in 
attempting it, the corkscrew dropped from his hand. Imme- 
diately his courtiers and generals flung themselves on the 
floor to recover it. Cromwell burst out a laughing. Should 
any fool, said he, put in his head at the door, he would fancy, 
from your posture, that you were seeking the Lord ; and you are 
only seeking a corkscrew. 

Amidst' all the unguarded play and buffoonery of this sin- 
gular personage, ho took the opportunity of remarking the 
■characters, designs, and weaknesses of men ; and he would 
sometimes push them, by an indulgence in wine, to open to 
him the most secrot recesses of their bosom. Great regu- 
larity, however, and even austerity of manners, wore always 
maintained in his court ; and he was careful never, by any 
liberties, to give offence to the most rigid of the godly. Some 
state was upheld, but with little expense, and without any 
splendour. The nobility, though courted by him, kept at a 
distance, and disdained to intermix with those mean persons 
who were the instruments of his government. Without de- 
parting from economy, ho was generous to those who served 
him ; and he knew how to And out and engage in his in- 
terests every man possessed of those talents which any par- 
ticular employment domanded. His generals, his admirals, 
his judges, his ambassadors, were persons who contributed, 
all of them in their several spheres, to the security of the 
protector, and to the honour and interest of the nation. 

* Trial of ttio linpoules. f Dates. 
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Under pretence of uniting Scotland and Ireland in ono 
commonwealth with England, Cromwell had reduced those 
kingdoms to a total subjection ; and he treated them entirely 
as conquered provinces. The civil administration of Scotland 
was placed in a council, consisting mostly of English, of which 
Lord Broghil was president. Justice was administered by 
seven judges, four of whom were English. In order to curb 
the tyrannical nobility, he both abolished all vassalage, 11 and 
revived the office of justice of peace, which King James 
had introduced, but was not able to support. 1, A long lino 
of forts and garrisons was maintained throughout the king- 
dom. An army of ten thousand men 8 kept everything in 
peace and obedience ; and neither the banditti of the moun- 
tains, nor the bigots of the Low Countries, could indulge their 
inclination to turbulence and disorder. He courted the pros- 
byterian clergy, though he nourished that intestine enmity 
which prevailed between the resolutioners and protosters ; 
and he found that very little policy was requisite to foment 
quarrels among theologians : ne permitted no church assem- 
blies, being sensible that from thence had proceeded many of 
the past disorders : and, in the main, the Scots were obliged 
to acknowledge, that never before, while they enjoyed their 
irregular factious liberty, had they attained so much happiness 
as at present, when reduced to subjection under a foreign 
nation. 

The protector's administration of Ireland was more severe 
and violent. The government of that island was first in- 
trusted to Fleetwood, a notorious fanatic, who had married 
Ireton’s widow; then to Henry Cromwell, second son of 
the protector, a young man of an amiable, mild disposition, 
and not destitute of vigour and capacity. Above nvo mil- 
lions of acres, forfeited either by the popish rebels, or by tho 
adherents of the king, were divided, partly among tho adven- 
turers, who had advanced money to the Parliament, partly 
among the English soldiers, who had arrears duo to them. 
Examples of a more sudden and violent change of property 
are scarcely to be found in any history. An order was oven 
issued to confine all the native Irish to the province of Con- 
naught,. where they would be shut up by rivers, lakes, and 
mountains, and could not, it was hoped, be any longer dan- 
gerous to the English government ; but this barbarous and 
absurd policy, which, from an impatience of attaining immo- 

' WlntlodM, p, 570. ' Tlrarloc, vol. iv. p. 57. < Mom, vol. vi. p. 587. 
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diate security, must have depopulated all the other provinces, 
and rendered the.English estates of no value, was soon aban- 
doned as impracticable. 

Cromwell began to hope that by his administration, at- 
tended with so much lustre and success abroad, so New Par- 
much order and tranquillity at home, he had now ^sot- 
acquired such authority as would enable him to meet the 
representatives of the nation, and would assure him of their 
dutiful compliance with his government. He summoned a 
Parliament ; but, not trusting altogether to the good-will of 
the people, he used every art, which his new model of repre- 
sentation allowed him to employ, in order to influence the 
elections, and fill the House with his own creatures. Ire- 
land, being entirely in the hands of the army, chose few but 
such officers as were most acceptable to him. Scotland 
showed a like compliance ; and as the nobility and gentry of 
that kingdom regarded their attendance on English Parlia- 
ments as an ignominious badge of slavery, it was, on t 
that accounnt, more easy for the officers to prevail p * 
in the elections. Notwithstanding all these precautions, the 
protector still found that the majority would not be favour- 
able to him. He set guards therefore on the door, who 
permitted none to outer but such as produced a warrant from 
his council ; and the council rejected about a hundred, who 
either refused a recognition of the protector’s government, or 
were on other accounts obnoxious to him. These protested 
against so egregious a violence, subversive of all liberty; 
but every application for redress was neglected both by the 
council and the Parliament. 

The majority of the Parliament, by means of these arts 
and violences, was now at last either friendly to the protector, 
or resolved by their compliance to adjust, if possible, this 
military government to their laws and liberties. They voted 
a renunciation of all title in Charles Stuart, or any of his 
family ; and this was the first act dignified with the appear- 
ance of national consent, which had ever had that tendency. 
Colonel Jeplison, in order to sound the inclinations of the 
House, ventured to move, that the Parliament should bestow 
the crown on Cromwell ; and no surprise or reluctance was 
discovered on the occasion. When Cromwell afterwards 
asked Jeplison what induced him to make suoh a motion; 
“As long,” said Jeplison, “as I have the honour to sit in 
Parliament, I must follow the dictates of my own oonscionoe, 
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whatever offence I may be so unfortunate as to give you.” 
“ Get thee gone/’ said Cromwell, giving him a gentle blow 
on the shoulder, “ get thee gone, for a mad fellow as thou 
art.” 

In order to pave the way to this advancement, for which 
he so ardently longed, Cromwell resolved to sacrifice his 
major-generals, whom he knew to be extremely odious to 
the nation. That measure was also become necessary for his 
own security. All government, purely military, fluctuates 
perpetually between a despotic monarchy and a despotic 
aristocracy, according as the authority of the chief com- 
mander prevails, or that of the officers next him in rank and 
dignity. . The major-generals, being possessed of so much dis- 
tmet jurisdiction, began to establish a separate title to power 
and had rendered themselves formidable to the protector him- 
self ; and for this inconvenience, though he had not foreseen 
it, he well knew, before it was too late, to provide a proper 
remedy. Olaypole, his son-in-law, who possessed his confi- 
dence, abandoned them to the pleasure of the IIouso : and 
though the name was still retained, it was agreed to abridge 
or rather entirely annihilate, the power of the major-gene^ 


At length a motion in form was made by Alderman Pack 

t- 7 mei S<p, for investing the protector with the 
dignity of king. This motion, at first, excited great dis- 
order, and divided the whole House into parties. The chief 
opposition came from the usual adherents of the protector, 
he major-generals, and such officers as depended on them. 

man ° d ? e P “^gue, and of groat interest in the. 
wiu a + ! ° n? entertained the ambition of succeeding Crom- 
er, 111 the protectorship; and he foresaw, that if the mo- 

Swi 6d ’ £ ereditai 7 would also bo esta- 

blished, and the crown be transmitted to the posterity of tho 

ro^S/an +i eCted - Ho Pleaded, therefore, conscience ; and 
rousing all those civil and religious jealousies against khurlv 
government, which had heJeo iLnSdTe^ouS 
among the soldiers, and which served them as a protoneelfbr 

rniST ^ ol , ences ’> r f 8ed a numerous, and still more for! 
midable, party against the motion. 

On the other hand, the motion was supported by everv one, 
ho was more particularly devoted to the protector, ancTwho 
hoped, by so acceptable a measure, to pay «>u^Spr£ 
vailing authority. Many persons attached to & 
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country, despaired of ever being able to subvert the present 
illegal establishment; and were desirous, by filing it on 
ancient foundations, to induce the protector, from views of 
his own safety, to pay a regard to the ancient laws and liber- 
ties of the kingdom. Even the royalists imprudently joined 
in the measure, and hoped that, when the question regarded 
only persons, not forms of government, no one would any 
longer balance between the ancient royal family and 1657> 
an ignoble usurper, who, by blood, treason, and per- Crown 
fidy, had made his way to the throne. The bill was cramten. 
voted by a considerable majority ; and a committee 9th V»l 
was appointed to reason with the protector, and to overcome 
those scruples which he pretended against accepting so liberal 
an offer. 

The conference lasted for several days. The committeo 
urged, that all the statutes and customs of England were 
founded on the supposition of regal authority, and could not, 
without extreme violence, be adjusted to any other form of 
government : that a protector, except during the minority 
of a king, was a name utterly unknown to the laws, and no 
man was acquainted with the extent or limits of his autho- 
rity : that if it were attempted to define every part of 
his jurisdiction, many years, if not ages, would be required 
for the execution of so complicated a work; if the whole 
power of the king were at once transferred to him, the 
question was plainly about a name, and the preference was 
indisputably due to the ancient title : that the English con- 
stitution was more anxious concerning the form of govern- 
ment, than concerning the birthright of the first magistrate, 
and had provided, by an express law of Henry VII., lor the 
security of those who act in defence of the king in being, by 
whatever means he might have acquired possession : that it was 
extremely the interest of all his highness’s friends to seek tho 
sheltor of this statute ; and even the people in general were 
desirous of such a settlement, and in all juries were with 
great difficulty induced to give their verdict in favour of 
a protector : that the great source of all the late commotions 
had been the jealousy of liberty ; and that a republic, toge- 
ther with a protoctor, had been established, m order to 
provide farther securities for the freedom of the constitution ; 
but that by experience the remedy had been found insufficient, 
oven dangerous and pernicious ; since every undeterminate 
power, such as that of a protoctor, must bo arbitrary, and 
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the more arbitrary, as it was contrary to the genius and 
inclination of the people. _ 

The difficulty consisted not in persuading Cromwell. He 
was sufficiently convinced of the solidity of these reasons ; 
and his inclination as well as judgment was entirely on the 
side of the committee. But how to bring over the soldiers 
to the same way of th inkin g was the question. The office of 
lring had been painted to them in such horrible colours, that 
there were no hopes of reconciling them suddenly to it, even 
though bestowed upon their general, to whom they wcro so 
much devoted. A contradiction, open and direct, to all past 
professions, would make them pass, in the eyes of the whole 
nation, for the most shameless hypocrites, enlisted by no other 
than mercenary motives in the cause of the most perfi- 
dious traitor. Principles, such as they were, had been encou- 
raged in them by every consideration, human and divine ; 
and though it was easy, where interest concurred, to deceive 
them by the thinnest disguises, it might be found daugorous 
at once to pull off the mask, and to show them, in a full light, 
the whole crime and deformity of their conduct. Suspended 
between these fears, and his own most ardent desires, Crom- 
well protracted the time, and seemed still to oppose the 
reasonings of the committee, in hopes that by artifice he 
might be able to reconcile the refractory minds of the 
soldiers to his new dignity. 

While the protector argued so much in contradiction both 
to his judgment and inclination, it is no wonder that his 
elocution, always confused, embarrassed, and unintelligible, 
should be involved in tenfold darkness, and discover no 
glimmering of common sense or reason. An exact account 
of this conference remains, and may be regarded as a great 
curiosity. The members of the committee, in their reason- 
ings, discover judgment, knowledge, elocution ; Lord Brog- 
hill, in particular, exerts himself on this memorable occasion. 
But what a contrast, when we pass to the protector’s replies ! 
After so singular a manner does nature distribute her talents, 
that in a nation abounding with sense and learning, a man 
who, by superior personal merit alone, had made his way to 
supreme dignity, and had even obliged the Parliament to make 
him a tender of the crown, was yet incapable of expressing 
himself on this occasion, but in a manner which a peasant 
of the most ordinary capacity would justly be ashamed of.‘ 

* We shall produce any passage at random, for his discourse is all of a piece. «X con- 
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The opposition -which Cromwell dreaded was not that 
which came from Lambert and his adherents, whom he now 
regarded as capital enemies, and whom he was resolved, on 
the first occasion, to deprive of all power and authority ; it 
was that which he met with in his own family, and from 
men who by interest, as well as inclination, were the most 
devoted to him. Fleetwood had married his daughter, Des- 
borow his sister ; yet these men, actuated by principle alone, 
could by no persuasion, artifice, or entreaty, be induced to 
consent that tneir friend and patron should be invested with 
regal dignity. They told him that, if he accepted of the 
crown, they would instantly throw up their commissions, 
and never afterwards should have it in their power to serve 
him. tt Colonel Pride procured a petition against the office of 
king, signed by the majority of the officers who were in 
London and the neighbourhood. Several persons, it is said, 
had entered into an engagement to murder the protector 
within a few hours after he should have accepted the offer 
of the Parliament. Some sudden mutiny in the army was 
justly dreaded. And upon the whole, Cromwell, h 8 reject* 
after the agony and perplexity of long doubt, was at it 
last obliged to refuse that crown which the representatives 
of the nation, in the most solemn manner, had tendered to 
him. Most historians are inclined to blame his choice, but 
he must be allowed the best judge of his own situation. And 

fosa, for it bekovos me to dual plainly with you, I must confess, I would say, I liopo, I 
may be understood in this; for in (loot! I must bo tender what I say to such an audience as 
this ; I say X would bo understood, that in this argument I do net make parallel betwixt 
men of a different mind and a Parliament, which shall have their desires. I know there is 
no comparison, nor can it bo urged upon mo, that my words havo the least colour that way, 
because the Parliament scorns to give liberty to me to say any thing to you , os that, that 
is a tender of my humble reasons and judgment and opinion to thorn ; and if 1 think 
they are such, and will bo sueh to thorn, and are faithful servants, and will be so to the 
supreme authority, and the legislative, wheresoever it is : if, X say, I should not tell you ; 
knowing their minds to be so, I should not be faithful, if I should not tell you so, to the 
end you may report it to the Parliament. X shall say something for myself, for my own 
mind, X do profess it, I am not a man scrupulous about words or names of such things I 
have not : but as X have the word of God, and I hope X shall ever have it, for tho rule of 
my conscience, for my informations ; so truly men that liavo boon led in dark paths, 
through the providonee and dispensation of God : why, surely, it is not to bo olyootod to 
a man; for who oan Love to walk in the dark? But Providonee does so dispose. And 
though a man may impute his own folly and blind uoas to Providence sinfully, yet it must 
be at my poril; the case may bo that it is the providenoo of God that doth load men in 
darkness; I must needs say, tliat X have had a great deal of experience of Providence, and 
though it is no rule without or against tho word, yet it is a very good expositor of the word 
in many oases." Conference at Whitehall Tho groat defect in Olivor's speeches consists, 
not in his want of elocution, but in his want of ideas. Tho sagacity of his actions, and the 
absurdity of his discourse, form tho most prodigious contrast that ever was known. Tho 
collection of all his speeches, letters, sermons, (for he also wrote sermons,) would make a 
groat curiosity, and, with a few oxooptions, might justly pass for one of the most nonsensical 
books in the world. 

* Tliurloe, voL vi. p. 201* 
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in such complicated subjects, the alteration of a very minute 
circumstance, unknown to the spectator, will often be sufficient 
to cast the balance, and render a determination, which, in it- 
self, may be uneligible, very prudent, or even absolutely 
necessary to the actor. 

A dream or prophecy Lord Clarendon mentions, which 
he affirms (and he must have known the truth) was uni- 
versally talked of, almost from the beginning of the civil 
wars, and long before Cromwell was so considerable a person 
as to bestow upon it any degree of probability. In this 
prophecy it was foretold that Cromwell should be the greatest 
man in England, and would nearly, but never would fully, 
mount the throne. Such a prepossession probably arose 
from the heated imagination either of himself or of his fol- 
lowers ; and as it might be one cause of the groat progress 
which he had already made, it is not an unlikely reason which 
may be assigned for his refusing, at this time, any farther 
elevation. 

The Parliament, when the regal dignity was rejected by 
Cromwell, found themselves obliged to retain the name of a 
commonwealth and protector ; and as the government was 
hitherto a manifest usurpation, it was thought proper to 
sanctify it by a seeming choice of the people and their repro- 
HomUe sentatives. Instead of the instrument of government , 
tetonand which was the work of the general officers alone, 
an humble petition and advice was framed, and offered 
to the protector, by the Parliament. This was represented 
as the great basis of the republican establishment, regulating 
and limiting the powers of each member of the constitution, 
and securing the liberty of the people to the most remote 
posterity. . By this deed, the authority of protector was, in 
some particulars, enlarged ; in others it was considerably 
diminished. He had the power of nominating his successor ; 
he had a perpetual revenue assigned him, a million a year 
for the pay of the fleet and army, three hundred thousand 
pounds for the support of civil government : and he had au- 
thority to name another House, who should enjoy their seats 
dumg life, and exercise some functions of the former House 
of Peers. But he abandoned the power assumed in the in- 
tervals of Parliament, of framing laws with the consent of 
his council; and he agreed that no members of either House 
should be excluded but by the consent of that House of which 
they were members. The other articles were, in the mmi , 
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the same as in the instrument of government. The instru- 
ment of government Cromwell had formerly extolled, as the 
most perfect work of human invention : he now represented 
it as a rotten plank, upon which no man could trust himself 
without sinking. Even the humble petition and advice, 
which he extolled in its turn, appeared so lame and imperfect, 
that it was found requisite, this very session, to mend it by a 
supplement ; and, after all, it may be regarded as a crude 
and undigested model of government. It was, however, 
accepted for the voluntary deed of the whole people in the 
three united nations; and Cromwell, as if his power had 
just commenced from this popular consent, was anew inau- 
gurated in Westminster-hall, after the most solemn and most 
pompous manner. 

The Parliament having adjourned itself, the protector 
deprived Lambert of all his commissions ; but still 26Ui JnM 
allowed him a considerable pension of two thousand 
pounds a year, as a bribe for his future peaceable deport- 
ment. Lambert’s authority in the army, to the surprise of 
every body, was found immediately to expire with the loss 
of his commission. Packer and some other officers whom 
Cromwell suspected, were also displaced. 

Richard, eldest son of the protector, was brought to court, 
introduced into public business, and thenceforth regarded by 
many as his heir in the protectorship, though Cromwell some- 
times employed the gross artifice of flattering others with 
hopes of the succession. Richard was a person possessed of the 
most peaceable, inoffensivo, unambitious character, and had 
hitherto lived contentedly in the country on a small estate 
which his wife had brought him. All the activity which he 
discovered, and which never was great, was however exerted 
to beneficent purposes ; at the time of the king’s trial, he 
had fallen on liis knees before his father, and had conjured 
him, by every tie of duty and humanity, to sparo tho life of 
that monarch. Cromwell had two daughters unmarried : one 
of them he now gave in marriage to tho grandson and heir 
of his great friend, the Earl of Warwick, with whom he had, 
in every fortune, preserved an uninterrupted intimacy and 
good correspondence. The other he married to the Viscount 
Fauconberg, of a family formerly devoted to the royal party. 
He was ambitious of forming connexions with the nobility ; 
and it was one chief motive for lxis desiring the title of king, 
that he might replace every thing in its natural order} and 
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restore to the ancient families the trust and honour of which 
he now found himself obliged, for his own safety, to deprive 
them. 

The Parliament was again assembled ; consisting, as in the 

less, times of monarchy, of two Houses, the Commons and 
aoth Jan. the other House. Cromwell, during the interval, had 
sent writs to his House of Peers, which consisted of sixty 
members. They were composed of five or six ancient peers, 
of several gentlemen of fortune and distinction, and of some 
officers, who had risen from the meanest stations. None 
of the ancient peers, however, though summoned by writ, 
would deign to accept of a seat which they must share with 
such companions as were assigned them. The protector en- 
deavoured, at first, to maintain the appearance of a legal 
magistrate. He place ho guard at the door of cither Hoi'ise ; 
but soon found how incompatible liberty is with military 
usurpations. By bringing so great a number of his friends 
and adherents into the other House, he had lost the majority 
among the national representatives. In consequence of a 
clause in the humble petition and advice, the Commons 
assumed a power of readmitting those members whom the 
council had formerly excluded. Sir Arthur Hasselrig and 
some others, whom Cromwell had created lords, rather chose 
to take their seat with the Commons. An incontestable 
•majority now declared themselves against the protector : and 
they refused to acknowledge the jurisdiction of that other 
House which he had established. Even the validity of the 
humble petition and advice was questioned ; as being voted 
by a Parliament which lay under force, and which was de- 
prived, by military violence, of a considerable number of its 
members. The protector, dreading combinations between 
the Parliament and the maleeontents in the army, resolved 
4th Feb. Allow no leisure for forming any conspiracy 
against him; and with expressions of great dis- 
pleasure, he dissolved the Parliament. When urged by Fleet- 
wood, and others of his friends, not to precipitate himself 
into this rash measure, he swore, by the living God, that 
they should not sit a moment longer. 

These distractions at home were not able to take off the 
protector s attention from foreign affairs ; and in all his 
measures he proceeded with the same vigour and enterprise, 
as it secure of the duty and attachment of the three king- 
doms. His alliance with Sweden he still supported ; and he 
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endeavoured, to assist that crown in its successful enterprises, 
for reducing all its neighbours to subjection, and rendering 
itself absolute master of the Baltic. As soon as Spain de- 
clared war against him, he concluded a peace and an alliance 
with France, and united himself in all his counsels with that 
potent and ambitious kingdom. Spain having long courted, 
in vain, the friendship of the successful usurper, was reduced 
at last to apply to the unfortunate prince. Charles formed 
a league with Philip, removed his small court to Bruges in 
the Low Countries, and raised four regiments of his own 
subjects, whom he employed in the Spanish service. The 
Duke of York, who had, with applause, served some cam- 
paigns in the French army, and who had merited the parti- 
cular esteem of Marshal Turenne, now joined his brother, 
and continued to seek military experience under Don John 
of Austria and the Prince of Conde. 

The scheme of foreign politics adopted by the protector 
was highly imprudent, but was suitable to that magnanimity 
and enterprise with which he was so signally endowed. Ho 
was particularly desirous of conquest and dominion on the 
continent ; w and he sent over into Flanders six thousand 
men under Reynolds, who joined the French army commanded 
by Turenne. In the former campaign, Mardyke was taken, 
and put into the hands of the English. Early this campaign, 
siege was laid to Dunkirk ; and when the Spanish army 
advanced to relieve it, the combined armies of France and 
England marched out of their trenches, and fought the battle 
of the Dunes, where the Spaniards were totally defeated.* 
The valour of the English was much remarked Dunkirk 
on this occasion. Dunkirk, being soon after sur- tak#n * 
rendered, was by agreement delivered to Cromwell. He 

* He aspired to got possession of Elsinore and the passage of tho Sound. See World! s 
Mistake m Oliver Cromwell He also endeavoured to got possession of Bremen. Thurloe, 
vol. vi. p. 478* 

* It was remarked by tho saints of that time, that tho battle was fought on a day which 
was held for a fast in London, so that, as Fleetwood said, (Thurloe, vol. vii. p. 159,) while 
wo wore praying, they wore fighting, and the Lord liath given a signal answer. The 
Lord lias not only owned us in our work there, but in our waiting upon him in a way of 
prayer, which is indeed our old experienced approved way in all straits and difficulties. 
Cromwell’s Letter to Blake and Montague, his In a vo admirals, is remarkable for the seme 
spirit. Thurloe, vol iv. p* 744. You have, says ho, as I verily believe and am persuaded, 
a plentiful stock of prayers going for you daily, sent up by tho soberest end most 
approved ministers and Christians in this nation, and notwitlistanding some discourage- 
ments, very much wrestling of faith for you, which arc to us, and I trust will be to you, 
matter of great encouragement. But notwithstanding all this, it will be good for you and 
us to deliver up ourselves and all our affairs to the disposition of our ell-wise Father, who 
not only out of prerogative, but because of Ins goodness, wisdom, and truth, ought to bo 
resigned unto by his creatures, especially thoso who are children of his begetting through 
the Spirit, &c. 
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committed the government of that important place to Lock- 
hart, a Scotchman of abilities, who had married his niece, 
and was his ambassador at the conrt of France. 

This acquisition was regarded by the protector as the means 
only of obtaining further advantages. He was resolved to 
concert measures with the French court for the final conquest 
and partition of the Low Countries. 7 Had he lived much 
longer, and maintained his authority in England, so chi- 
merical, or rather so dangerous a project, would certainly 
have been carried into execution. And this first and prin- 
cipal step towards more extensive conquest, which France, 
during a whole century, has never yet been able, by an 
infinite expense of blood and treasure, fully to attain, had 
at once been accomplished by the enterprising, though un- 
skilful, politics of Cromwell. 

During these transactions, great demonstrations of mutual 
friendship and regard passed between the French king and 
the protector. Lord Fauconberg, Cromwell’s son-in-law, 
was despatched to Louis, then in the camp before Dunkirk ; 
and was received with the regard usually paid to foreign 
princes by the French court. 1 Mazarine sent to London his 
nephew Maneini, along with the Duke of Orequi ; and ex- 
pressed his regret, that his urgent affairs should deprive him 
of the honour which he had long wished for, of paying, in 
person, his respects to the greatest man in the world.* 

The protector reaped little satisfaction from the success of 
his arms abroad : the situation in which he stood at home 
kept him in perpetual uneasiness and inquietude. His ad- 
ministration, so expensive both by military enterprises and 
secret intelligence, had exhausted his revenue, ana involved 
him in a considerable debt. The royalists, he heard, had 
renewed their conspiracies for a general insurrection ; and 
Ormond was secretly come over with a view of concerting 
measures for the execution of this project. Lord Fairfax, 
Sir William Waller, and many heads of thepresbyterians, 
had secretly entered into the engagement. Even the army 
was infected with the general spirit of discontent ; and some 
sudden and dangerous eruption was every moment to be 
dreaded from it. No hopes remained, after his violent breach 
with the last Parliament, that he should ever be able to 

r Tharloe, voL i. p. 762. * Ibid. rot vih p. 151. 158. 

* In reality the cardinal had not entertained so high an idea of Cromwell. Ho need to 
say, that he was a foxtunate madman. Vie de Cromwell par Raguonet. Boo algo Carte's 
Collection, yoL it p. 81. Gumble’s Life of Monk, p. 08. World’** Mistake in 0. Cromwell. 
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establish, ■with general consent, a legal settlement, or temper 
the military with any mixture of civil authority. All his 
arts and policy were exhausted ; and having so often, by 
fraud and false pretences, deceived every party, and almost 
every individual, he could no longer hope, by repeating the 
same professions, to meet with equal confidence and regard. 

However zealous the royalists, their conspiracy took not 
effect : Willis discovered the whole to the protector. Ormond 
was obliged to fly, and he deemed himself fortunate to have 
escaped so vigilant an administration. Great numbers were 
thrown into prison. A high court of justice was anew 
erected for the trial of those criminals whose guilt was most 
apparent. Notwithstanding the recognition of his authority 
by the last Parliament, the protector could not as yet trust 
to an unbiassed jury. Sir Henry Slingsby, and Dr. Huet, 
were condemned ana beheaded. Mordaunt, brother to the 
Earl of Peterborough, narrowly escaped. The numbers for 
his condemnation and his acquittal were equal ; and just 
as the sentence was pronounced in his favour, Colonel Pride, 
who was resolved to condemn him, came into court. Ash- 
ton, Storey, and Bestley, were hanged in different streets of 
the city. 

The conspiracy of the millonarians in the army struck 
Cromwell with still greater apprehensions. Harrison and 
the other discarded officers of that party could not remain 
at rest. Stimulated equally by revenge, by ambition, and 
by conscience, they still harboured in their breast some des- 
perate project ; and there wanted not officers in the army, 
who, from like motives, wore disposed to second all their 
undertakings. The levellers and agitates had been en- 
couraged by Cromwell to interpose with their advice in all 
political deliberations ; and he had oven protended to honour 
many of them with his intimate friendship, while he con- 
ducted his daring enterprises against the king and the 
Parliament. It was a usual practice with him, in order 
to familiarize himself the more with the agitators, who were 
commonly corporals or serjeants, to take them to bed with 
him, and there, after prayers and exhortations, to discuss 
together their projects and principles, political as well as 
religious. Having assumed the dignity of protector, he ex- 
cluded them from all his councils, and had neither leisure 
nor inclination to indulge them any farther in their wonted 
familiarities. Among those who were enraged at this treat- 
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meat was Sexby, an active agitator, who now employed 
ag ains t him all that restless industry which had formerly 
been exerted in his favour. He even went so far as to 
enter into a correspondence with Spain; and Cromwell, 
who knew the distempers of the army, was justly afraid 
of some mutiny, to which a day, an hour, an instant, might 
provide leaders. 

Of assassination likewise he was apprehensive, from the 
zealous spirit which actuated the soldiers. Sindercome had 
undertaken to murder him ; and by the most unaccountable 
accidents, had often been prevented from executing his 
bloody purpose. His design was discovered ; but the pro- 
tector ‘ could never find the bottom of the enterprise, nor 
detect any of his accomplices. He was tried by a jury ; 
and notwithstanding the general odium attending that 
crime, notwithstanding the clear and full proof of his guilt, 
so little conviction prevailed of the protector’s right to the 
supreme government, it was with the utmost difficulty b that 
this conspirator was condemned. When every thing was 
prepared for his execution, he was found dead ; from poison, 
as is supposed, which he had voluntarily taken. 

The protector might better have supported those fears and 
apprehensions which the public distempers occasioned, had 
he enjoyed any domestic satisfaction, or possessed any cordial 
friend of his own family, in whose bosom he could safely 
have unloaded his anxious and corroding cares. But Fleet- 
wood, his son-in-law, actuated by the wildest zeal, began to 
estrange himself from him; and was enraged to discover 
that Cromwell, in all his enterprises, had entertained views 
of promoting his own grandeur, more than of encouraging 
piety and religion, of which he made such fervent profes- 
sions. His eldest daughter, married to Fleetwood, had 
adopted republican principles so vehement, that she could 
not with patience behold power lodged in a single person, 
even in her indulgent father. His other daughters were no 
less prejudiced in favour of the royal cause, and regretted 
the violences and iniquities into which they thought their 
family had so unhappily been transported. Above all, the 
sickness of Mrs. Claypole, his peculiar favourite, a lady en- 
dued with many humane virtues and amiable accomplish- 
ments, depressed his anxious mind, and poisoned ah his 
enjoyments. She had entertained a high regard for I)r. 

b Thurloe, vol vi. p. 53. 
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Huet, lately executed; aud being refused bis pardon, the 
melancholy of her temper, increased by her distempered 
body, bad prompted ber to lament to ber father all his san- 
guinary measures, and urge him to compunction for those 
heinous crimes into which his fatal ambition had betrayed 
him- Her death, which followed soon after, gave new edge 
to every word which she had uttered. 

All composure of mind was now for ever fled from the 
protector : he felt that the grandeur which he had attained 
Vith so much guilt and courage could not ensure him that 
tranquillity which it belongs to virtue alone, and modera- 
tion, fully to ascertain. Overwhelmed with the load of 
public affairs, dreading perpetually some fatal accident in 
his distempered government, seeing nothing around him 
hut treacherous friends or enraged enemies, possessing the 
confidence of no party, resting his title on no principle, 
civil or religious, he found his power to depend on so deli- 
cate a poise of factions and interests, as the smallest event 
was able, without any preparation, in a moment to overturn. 
Death, too, which with such signal intrepidity he had braved 
in the field, being incessantly threatened by the poniards of 
fanatical or interested assassins, was ever present to his ter- 
rified apprehension, and haunted him in every scene of busi- 
ness or repose. Each action of his life betrayed the terrors 
under which he laboured. The aspect of strangers was un- 
easy to him : with a piercing and anxious eye he surveyed 
every face to which ho was not daily accustomed. He never 
moved a stop without strong guards attending him ; he wore 
armour under his clothes, and farther secured himself by 
offensive weapons, a sword, falchion, and pistols, winch he 
always carried about him. lie returned from no place by 
the direct road, or by the same way which lie wont. Every 
journey he performed with hurry and precipitation. Seldom 
he slept above throe nights together m the same ehambor : 
and ho never lot it be known beforehand what chamber he 
intended to ohoose, nor entrusted himself in any which was 
not provided with back doors, at which sentinels wore care- 
fully placed. Society terrified him, whilo ho refloated on 
his numerous, unknown, and implacable onomies: solitude 
astonished him, by withdrawing that protection which he 
found so necessary for his security. 

His body, also, from the contagion of his anxious mind, 
began to bo affected ; and his health seemed sensibly to de- 
vol. v. B 
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dine. He was seized with a slow fever, which changed into 
a tertian ague. For the space of a week, no dan- 
tie pro- gerous symptoms appeared ; and in the intervals of 

tector. ^g. he was able to walk abroad. At length the 

fever increased, and he himself began to entertain some 
thoughts of death, and to cast his eye towards that future 
existence, whose idea had once been intimately present to 
him ; though since, in the hurry of affairs, and in the shock 
of wars and factions, it had, no doubt, been considerably ob- 
literated. He asked Goodwin, one of his preachers, if the 
doctrine were true, that the elect could never fall or sufiFer 
a final reprobation. “ Nothing more certain,” replied the 
preacher. “ Then I am safe,” said the protector : “ for I am 
sure that once I was in a state of grace.” 

Htr physicians were sensible of the perilous condition to 
which his distemper had reduced him : but his chaplains, by 
their prayers, visions, and revelations, so buoyed up his 
hopes, that he began to believe his life out of all danger. 
A favourable answer, it was pretended, had been returned 
by Heaven to the petitions of all the godly ; and he relied 
on their asseverations, much more than on the opinion of the 
most experienced physicians. “ I tell you,” he cried with 
confidence to the latter, “ I tell you, I shall not die of this 
distemper : I am well assured of my recovery. It is pro- 
mised by the Lord, not only to my supplications, but to 
those of men who hold a stricter commerce and more inti- 
mate correspondence with him. Ye may have skill in your 
profession ; but nature can do more than all the physi- 
cians in the world, and God is far above nature .” 0 Nay, to 
such a degree of madness did their enthusiastic assurances 
amount, that upon a fast day, which was observed on his 
account both at Hampton-court and at Whitehall, they did 
not so much pray for his health, as give thanks for tho 
undoubted pledges which they had received of his recovery. 
He himself was overheard offering up his addresses to hea- 
ven ; and so far had the illusions of fanaticism prevailed over 
the plainest dictates of natural morality, that he assumed 
more the character of a mediator, interceding for his people, 
than that of a criminal, whose atrocious violation of social 
duty had, from every tribunal, human and divine, merited 
the severest vengeance. 

Meanwhile all the symptoms began to wear a more fatal 

6 Bates; boq also Thurloo, yol, vii, p. 355. 416, 
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aspect; and the physicians were obliged to break silence, 
and to declare that the protector could not survive the next 
fit with which he was threatened. The council was alarmed. 
A deputation was sent to know his will with regard to his 
successor. His senses were gone, and he could not now 
express his intentions. They asked him whether he did not 
mean that his eldest son, itichard, should succeed him in 
the protectorship. A simple affirmative was, or seemed to 
he, extorted from him. Soon after, on the 3rd of His 
September, that very day which he had always con- 18 81 ’ 
sidered as the most fortunate for him, he expired. A vio- 
lent tempest, which immediately succeeded his death, served 
as a subject of discourse to the vulgar. His partisans, as well 
as his enemies, were fond of remarking this event ; and each 
of them endeavoured, by forced inferences, to interpret it as 
a confirmation of their particular prejudices. 

The writers attached to the memory of this wonderful 
person make his character, with regard to abilities, and di*. 
bear the air of the most extravagant panegyric: VMtcu 
his enemies form such a representation of his moral qualities, 
as resembles the most virulent invective. Both of them, it 
must bo confessed, are supported by such striking circum- 
stances in his conduct and fortune, as bestow on their repre- 
sentation a great air of probability. “ What can be more 
extraordinary,” it is said, 4 “ than that a person of private 
birth and education, no fortune, no eminent qualities of 
body, winch have sometimes, nor shining talents of mind, 
which have often, raised men to the highest dignities, should 
have the courage to attempt, and the abilities to execute, so 
great a design as the subverting one the most ancient and 
best established monarchies in tho world ? That he should 
have tho power and boldness to put his prince and master 
to an open and infamous death ? Should banish that nu- 
merous and strongly allied family ? Cover all those teme- 
rities under a seeming obedience to a Parliament, in whose 
sorvico he pretended to bo retained ? Trample too upon 
tliat Parliament in tboir turn, and scornfully oxpel them as 
soon as they gave him ground of dissatisfaction ? Erect in 
their place tho dominion of the saints, and give reality to 
tho most visionary idea which tho heated imagination of any 
fanatic was ever able to ontortain ? Suppress again that 

d Cowloy’a Diacoursca : this pamgo ia altered in some particulars from the 
original' 

E 2 
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monster in its infancy, and openly set up himself above all 
things that ever were called sovereign in England ? Over- 
come first all his enemies by arms, and all his friends after- 
wards by artifice ? Serve all parties patiently for a while, 
and command them victoriously at last? Overrun each 
comer of the three nations, and subdue, with equal facility, 
both the riches of the south, and the poverty of the north ? 
Be feared and courted by all foreign princes, and be adopted 
a brother to the gods of the earth? Call together Parli- 
ments with a word of his pen, and scatter them again with 
the breath of his mouth ? Reduce to subjection a warlike 
and discontented nation, by means of a mutinous army? 
Command a mutinous army by means of seditious and fac- 
tious officers? Be humbly and daily petitioned, that he 
would be pleased, at the rate of millions a year, to be hired 
as master of those who had hired him before to be their ser- 
vant ? Have the estates and lives of three nations as much 
at his disposal as was once the little inheritance of his father, 
and be as noble and liberal in the spending of them ? And 
lastly, (for there is no end of enumerating every particular 
of his glory,) with one word bequeath all this power and 
splendour to his posterity ? Die possessed of peace at home, 
and triumph abroad? Be buried among kings, and with 
more than regal solemnity ; and leave a name behind him 
not to be extinguished but with the whole world ? which as 
it was too little for his praise, so might it have been for his 
conquests, if the short line of his mortal life could have 
stretched out to the extent of his immortal designs.” 

My intention is not to disfigure this picture drawn by so 
masterly a hand : I shall only endeavour to remove from it 
somewhat of the marvellous ; a circumstance which, on all 
occasions, gives much ground for doubt and suspicion. It 
seems to me, that the circumstance of Cromwell’s life, in 
which his abilities are principally discovered, is his rising 
from a private station, in opposition to so many rivals, so 
much advanced before him, to a high command and authority 
in the army. His great courage, his signal military talents, 
his eminent dexterity and address, were all requisite for this 
important acquisition. Yet will not this promotion appear 
the effect of supernatural abilities, when we consider that 
Fairfax himself, a private gentleman, who had not the ad- 
vantage of a seat in Parliament, had, through the same steps, 
attained even a superior rank, and, if endued with a c omm on 
capacity and penetration, had been able to retain it. To in- 
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cite such an army to rebellion against the Parliament re- 
quired no uncommon art or industry ; to have kept them in 
obedience had been the more difficult enterprise. When the 
breach was once formed between the military and civil powers, 
a supreme and absolute authority, from that moment, is de- 
volved on the general : and if he be afterwards pleased to 
employ artifice or policy, it may be regarded on most occa- 
sions as great condescension, if not as superfluous caution. 
That Cromwell was ever able really to blind or overreach 
either the king or the republicans, does not appear; as they 
possessed no means of resisting the force under his command, 
they were glad to temporize with him, and, by seeming to be 
deceived, wait for opportunities of freeing themselves from 
his dominion. If he seduced the military fanatics, it is to be 
considered that their interests and his evidently concurred, 
that their ignorance and low education exposed them to the 
grossest imposition, and that he himself was at bottom aB 
frantic an enthusiast as the worst of them, and, in order to 
obtain their confidence, needed but to display those vulgar 
and ridiculous . habits which he had early acquired, and on 
which he set so high a value. An army is so forcible, and at 
the same time so coarse a weapon, that any hand which wields 
it may, without much dexterity, perform any operation, and 
attain any ascendant in human society. 

’ The domestic administration of Cromwell, though it dis- 
covers great abilities, was conducted without any plan either 
of liberty or arbitrary power : perhaps, his difficult situation 
admitted of neither. His foreign enterprises, though full of 
intrepidity, were pernicious to national interest, and seem 
more the result of impetuous fury or narro w prejudices, than 
of cool foresight and deliberation. An eminent personage, 
however, he was in many respects, and even a superior 
genius ; but unequal and irregular in his operations. And 
though not defective in any talent, except that of elocution, 
the abilities which in him were most admirable, and which 
most contributed to his marvellous success, were the magna- 
nimous resolution of his enterprises, and his peculiar dexterity 
in discovering the characters, and practising on the weak- 
nesses, of mankind. 

If we survey the moral character of Cromwell with that 
indulgence which is due to the blindness and infirmities of the 
human species, we shall not be inclined to load his memoiy 
with such violent reproaches as those which his enemies 
usually throw upon it. Amidst the passions and prejudices 
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of that period, that he should prefer the parliamentary to 
the royal cause, will not appear extraordinary ; since even at 
present, some men of sense and knowledge are disposed to 
think that the question, with regard to the justice of the 
quarrel, may be regarded as doubtful and uncertain. The 
murder of the king, the most atrocious of all his actions, was 
to him covered under a mighty cloud of republican and fana- 
tical illusions ; and it is not impossible but he might believe 
it, as many others did, the most meritorious action that he 
could perform. His subsequent usurpation was the effect of 
necessity, as well as of ambition ; nor is it easy to see how 
the various factions could at that time have been restrained, 
without a mixture of military and arbitrary authority. The 
private deportment of Cromwell, as a son, a husband, a father, 
a friend, is exposed to no considerable censure, if it does not 
rather merit praise. And, upon the whole, his character does 
not appear more extraordinary and unusual by the mixture of 
so much absurdity with so much penetration, than by his tem- 
pering such violent ambition and such enraged fanaticism 
with so much regard to justice and humanity. 

Cromwell was in the fifty-ninth year of his age when he 
died. He was of a robust frame of body, and of a manly, 
though not of an agreeable aspect. He left only two sons, 
Bichard and Henry; and three daughters, one married to 
General Fleetwood, another to Lord Fauconberg, a third to 
LordBich. His father died when he was very young. His 
mother lived till after he was protector ; and, contrary to her 
orders, he buried her with great pomp in Westminster 
Abbey. She could not be persuaded that his power or person 
was ever in safety. At every noise which she heard, she ex- 
claimed that her son was murdered ; and was never satisfied 
that he was alive, if she did not receive frequent visits from 
him. She was a, decent woman, and by her frugality and 
industry had raised and educated a numerous family upon 
a small fortune. She had even been obliged to set up a 
brewery at Huntingdon, which she managed to good ad- 
vantage. Hence Cromwell, in the invectives of that age, is 
often stigmatized with the name of the brewer. Ludlow, by 
way of insult, mentions the great accession which he would 
receive to his royal revenues upon his mother’s death, who 
possessed a jointure of sixty pounds a year upon his estate. 
She was of a good family, of the name of Stuart ; remotely 
allied, as is by some supposed, to the royal family. 
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Richard acknowledged Protector,— A Parliament.— Cabal op Wallingford-House — 
Richard deposed.— Long Parliament or Rump restored. — Conspiracy of the 
Royalists — Insurrection — Suppressed. — Parliament expelled. — Committee of 
Safety. — Foreign Affairs,— General Honk. — Monk declares for the Parlia- 
ment. — 'Parliament Restored. — Monk, enters London, declares for a free Par- 
liament. — Secluded Members Restored. — Long Parliament dissolved.— New 
Parliament. — The Restoration. — Manners and Arts. 

All the arts of Cromwell’s policy had been so often practised, 
that they began to lose their effect : and his power, in- 165g 
stead of being confirmed by time and success, seemed 
every day to become more uncertain and precarious. His 
friends the most closely connected with him, and his counsellors 
the most trusted, were entering into cabals against his autho- 
rity; and with all his penetration into the characters of men, he 
could not find any ministers on whom he could rely. Men 
of probity and honour, he knew, would not submit to be 
the instruments of an usurpation violent and illegal : those 
who wore free from the restraint of principle might betray, 
from interest, that cause in which, from no better motives, 
they ha,d enlisted themselves. Even those on whom lie con- 
ferred any favour never deemed the recompense an equiva- 
lent for the sacrifices which they made to obtain it : whoever 
was refused any demand, justified his anger by the specious 
colours of conscience and of duty. Such difficulties sur- 
rounded the protector, that his dying at so critical a time is 
esteemed by many the most fortunate circumstance that ever 
attended him ; and it was thought all his oourago and dox- 
terity could not much longer have oxtendod his usurped 
administration. 

But when that potent hand was removed which conducted 
the government, every one expected a sudden dissolution of 
the unwieldy and ill-jointed fabric. Richard, a young man 
of no experience, educated in the country, accustomed to a 
retired liie, unacquainted with the officers, and unknown to 
them, recommended by no military exploits, endeared by no 
familiarities, could, not long, it was thought, maintain that 
authority which his father had acquired by so many valorous 
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achievements, and such signal successes. And when it was 
observed that he possessed only the virtues of private life, 
which in his situation were so many vices ; that indolence, 
incapacity, irresolution, attended his facility and good nature ; 
the various hopes of men were excited by the expectation of 
some great event or revolution. For some time, however, 
the public was disappointed in this opinion, The council 
recognized the succession of Eichard : Fleetwood, in whose 
sichaid favour it was supposed Cromwell had formerly made 
a will, renounced all claim or pretension to the pro- 
piotector. tectorship : Henry, Richard’s brother, who governed 
Ireland with popularity, ensured him the obedience of that 
kingdom : Monk, whose authority was well established in 
Scotland, being much attached to the family of Cromwell, 
immediately proclaimed the new protector : the army every- 
where, the fleet, acknowledged his title : above ninety ad- 
dresses, from the counties and most considerable corporations, 
congratulated him on his accession, in all the terms of dutiful 
allegiance: foreign ministers were forward in paying him 
the usual compliments : and Richard, whose moderate, un- 
ambitious character never would have led him to contend for 
empire, was tempted to accept of so rich an inheritance, 
which seemed to be tendered to him by the consent of all 
mankind. 


It was found necessary to call a Parliament, in order to 
APariia- furnish supplies, both for the ordinary admiuistra- 
memt ‘ tion, and for fulfilling those engagements with 
foreign princes, particularly Sweden, into which the late 

g rotector had entered. In hopes of obtaining greater in- 
uence in elections, the ancient right was restored to all the 
small boroughs ; and the counties were allowed no more than 
their usual members. The House of Peers, or the other 
House, consisted of the Bame persons that had been appointed 
by Oliver. 

All the Commons at first signed, without hesitation, an 
less, engagement not to alter the present government. 
7th Jan. They next proceeded to examine the humble petition 
and advice ; and after great opposition and many vehement 
debates, it was at length, with much difficulty, carried by the 
court-party to confirm it. An acknowledgment too of the 
authority of the other House was extorted from them ; though 
it was resolved not to treat this House of Peers with any 
greater respect than they should return to the Commons. . A 
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declaration was also made, that the establishment of the other 
House should nowise prejudice the right of such of the ancient 
peers as had, from the beginning of the war, adhered to the 
Parliament. But in all these proceedings, the opposition 
among the Commons was so considerable, and the debates 
were so much prolonged, that all business was retarded, and 
great alarm given to the partisans of the young protector. 

But there was another quarter from which greater danger^ 
were justly apprehended. The most considerable officers of 
the army, and even Fleetwood, brother-in-law to the protector, 
were entering into cabals against him. No character in 
human society is more dangerous than that of the fanatic ; 
because, if attended with weak judgment, he is exposed to the 
suggestions of others ; if supported by more discernment, he 
is entirely governed by his own illusions, which sanctify his 
most selfish views and passions. Fleetwood was of the 
former species; and as he was extremely addicted to a 
republic, and even to the fifth monarchy or dominion of the 
saints, it was easy for those, who had insinuated themselves 
into his confidence, to instil disgusts against the dignity of 
protector. The whole republican party in the army, which 
was still considerable, Fitsa, Mason, Moss, Farley, united 
themselves to that general. The officers too of the same 
party, whom Cromwell had discarded, Overton, Ludlow, 
.Rich, Okey, Alured, began to appear, and to recover that 
authority which had been only lor a time suspended. A. 
party likewise, who found themselves eclipsed in Richard’s 
favour, Sydenham, Kelsey, Berry, Haines, joined the cabal 
of the others. Even Desborow, the protector’s uncle, lent 
his authority to that faction. But above all, the intrigues of 
Lambert, who was now roused from his retreat, inflamed all 
those dangerous humours, and threatened the nation with 
some great convulsion. The discontented officers established 
their meetings in Fleetwood’s apartments ; and because he 
dwelt in Wallingford-house, the party received a denomina- 
tion from that place. 

Richard, who possessed neither resolution nor penetration, 
was prevailed on to give an unguarded consent for CRbalof 
calling a general council of officers, who might make WaUmg- 
him proposals, as they pretended, for the good of the fer<w>ou# ®‘ 
army. No sooner were they assembled than they voted a 
remonstrance. They there lamented that the good old cause , 
as they termed it, that is, the cause for which they had en- 
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gaged against the late king, was entirely neglected ; and they 
proposed, as a remedy, that the whole military power should 
"be entrusted to some person in whom they might all confide. 
The city militia, influenced by two aldermen, Titchbum and 
Ireton, expressed the same resolution of adhering to the good 
old cause. 

The protector was justly alarmed at those movements 
among the officers. The persons in whom he chiefly confided 
were, all of them, excepting Broghil, men of civil characters 
and professions ; Fiennes, Thurloe, Whitlocke, Wolsey ; who 
could only assist him with their advice and opinion. He 
possessed none of those arts which were proper to gain an 
enthusiastic army. Murmurs being thrown out against some 
promotions which he had made, Would you have me, said he, 
prefer none but the godly 1 Here is Hick Ingoldsby, continued 
he, who can neither pray nor preach ; yet will I trust him before ye 
all.‘‘ This imprudence gave great offence to the pretended 
saints. The other qualities of the protector were correspon- 
dent to these sentiments : he was of a gentle, humane, and 
generous disposition. Some of his party offering to put an 
end to those intrigues by the death of Lambert, he declared 
that he would not purchase power or dominion by such 
sanguinary measures. 

The Parliament was no less alarmed at the military cabals. 
They vote.d that there should be no meeting or gonoval- 
council of officers, except with the protector’s consent, or by 
his orders. This vote brought affairs immediately to a 
rupture. The officers hastened to Richard, and domandod of 
him the dissolution of the Parliament. Desborow, a man of 
a clownish and brutal nature, threatened him, if ho should 
refuse compliance. The protector wanted the resolution to 
deny, and possessed little ability to resist. The Parliament 
waB dissolved; and by the same act the protector was, by 
every one, considered as effectually dethroned. Soon after 
he signed his demission in form. 

Henry, the deputy of Ireland, was endowed with the same 
Apni 2z. moderate disposition as Richard ; but as he possessed 
B^rddc more vigour and capacity, it was apprehended that 
p ' he might make resistance. His popularity in Ire- 
land was great ; and even his personal authority, notwith- 
standing ms youth, was considerable. Had his ambition been 
very eager, he had no doubt been able to create disturbance : 

* Ludlow* 
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but being tlireatened by Sir Har dress "Waller, Colonel John 
Jones, and other officers, he very quietly resigned his com- 
mand, and retired to England. He had once entertained 
thoughts, which he had not resolution to execute, of pro- 
claiming the king in Dublin. b 

Thus fell suddenly, and from an enormous height, but by 
a rare fortune without any hurt or injury, the family of the 
Cromwells. Eichard continued to possess an estate which 
was moderate, and burdened too with a large debt, which he 
had contracted for the interment of his father. After the 
restoration, though he remained unmolested, he thought 
proper to travel for some years ; and at Pezenas in Langue- 
doc he was introduced, under a borrowed name, to the Prince 
of Conti. That prince, talking of English affairs, broke out 
into admiration of Cromwell’s courage and capacity. “ But 
as for that poor pitiful fellow, Eichard,” said he, “ what has 
become of him ? How could he be such a blockhead as to 
reap no greater benefit from all his father’s crimes and suc- 
cesses ?” Eichard extended his peaceful and quiet life to an 
extreme old age, and died not till the latter end of Queen 
Anne’s reign. His social virtuos, more valuable than the 
greatest capacity, met with a recompense more precious than 
noisy fame, and more suitable, contentment and tranquillity. 

The council of officers, now possessed of supremo authority, 
deliberated what form of government they should establish. 
Many of them seomod inclined to exercise the power of the 
sword in the most open manner ; but as it was approhended 
that the people would with great difficulty be induced to pay 
taxes levied by arbitrary will and pleasure, it was agreed to 
preserve the shadow of civil administration, and to revive the 
Long Parliament, which had been oxpollod by Cromwell. 
That assembly could not bo dissolved, it was assorted, but by 
their own consent ; and violence had interrupted, but was 
not able to destroy, thoir right to government. The officers 
also expected that, as those xnombors had sufficiently felt their 
own weakness, they would be contented to act in subordi- 
nation to the military commanders, and would thenceforth 
allow all the authority to remain where the power was so 
visibly vested. 

The officers applied to Lonthal, the speaker, and proposed 
to him that the Parliament should resume their seats. Lenthal 
was of a low, timid spirit ; and, being uncertain what issue 

b Carte's Collections, vol. ii v>. 243. 
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might attend these measures, was desirous of evading the 
proposal. He replied, that he could by no means comply 
with the desire of the officers ; being engaged in a business 
of far greater importance to himself, which he could not 
omit on any account, because it concerned the salvation of 
his own soul. The officers pressed him to tell what it might 
be. He was preparing, he said, to participate of the Lord’s 
Supper, which he resolved to take next Sabbath. They 
insisted, that mercy was preferable to sacrifice, and that he 
could not better prepare himself for that great duty, than by 
contributing to the public service. All their remonstrances 
had no effect. However, on the appointed day, the speaker, 
being informed that a quorum of the House was likely 
to meet, thought proper, notwithstanding the salvation of his 
soul, as Ludlow observes, to join them ; and the House im- 
mediately proceeded upon business. The secluded members 
attempted, but in vain, to resume their seats among them. 

The numbers of this Parliament were small, little exeeed- 
Long Par- ing seventy members ; their authority in the nation, 
ever since they had been purged by the army, was 
*towd. extremely diminished, and, after their expulsion, had 
been totally annihilated : but being all of them men of vio- 
lent ambition ; some of them men of experience and capacity ; 
they were resolved, since they enjoyed the title of the su- 
preme authority, and observed that some appearance of a 
Parliament was requisite for the purposes of the army, not to 
act a subordinate part to those who acknowledged themselves 
their servants. They chose a council, in which they took 
care that the officers of Wallingford-house should not be the 
majority : they appointed Fleetwood lieutenant-general, but 
inserted in his commission that it should only continue during 
the pleasure of the House : they chose seven persons who 
should nominate to such commands as became vacant : and 
they voted that all commissions should be received from the 
speaker, and be assigned by him in the name of the House. 
These precautions, the tendency of which was visible, gave 
great disgust to the general officers ; and their discontent 
would immediately have broken out into some resolution fatal 
to the Parliament, had it not been checked by the apprehen- 
sions of danger from the common enemy. 

The bulk of the nation consisted of royalists and prosby- 
> terians ; and to both these parties the dominion of the pre- 
tended Parliament had ever been to the last degree odious. 
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■When that assembly was expelled by Cromwell, contempt 
had succeded to hatred ; and no reserve had been used in 
expressing the utmost derision against the impotent ambition 
of these usurpers. Seeing them reinstated in authority, all 
orders of men feltthe highest indignation, together withappre- 
hensions, lest such tyrannical rulers should exert their power 
by taking vengeance upon their enemies, who had so openly 
insulted them. A secret reconciliation, therefore, was made 
between the rival parties, and it was agreed that, burying 
former enmities in oblivion, all efforts should be used for the 
overthrow of the Rump : so they called the Parliament, in 
allusion to that part of the animal body. The presbyterians, 
sensible from experience that their passion for liberty, how- 
ever laudable, had carried them into unwarrantable excesses, 
were willing to lay aside ancient jealousies, and at all hazards 
to restore the royal family ; the nobility, the gentry, bent their 
passionate endeavours to the same enterprise, by which alone 
they could be redeemed from slavery ; and no man so 
remote from party, so indifferent to public good, as not to 
feel the most ardent wishes for the dissolution of that tyranny 
which, whether the civil or the military part of it were con- 
sidered, appeared equally oppressive and ruinous to the nation. 

Mordaunt, who had so narrowly escaped on his trial before 
the high court of justice, seemed rather animated Conspurac _ 
than daunted with past danger ; and having, by his of the 
resolute behaviour, obtained the higest confidence royallsts ’ 
of the royal party, he was now become the centre of all their 
conspiracies. In many counties, a resolution was taken to 
rise in arms. Lord Willoughby of Parham, and Sir Horatio 
Townshend undertook to secure Lynn ; General Massey en- 
gaged to seize Gloucester; Lord Newport, Littleton, and 
other gentlemen, conspired to take possession of Shrewsbury ; 
Sir George Booth, of Chester; Sir Thomas Middleton, of 
North Wales; Arundel, Pollar, Granville, Trelawney, of 
Plymouth and Exeter. A day was appointed for the execu- 
tion of all these enterprises ; and the king, attended by the 
Duke of York, had secretly arrived at Calais, with a resolu- 
tion of putting himself at the head of his loyal subjects. 
The Prench court had promised to supply him with a small 
body of forces, in order to countenance the insurrections of 
the English. 

This combination was disconcerted by the infidelity of Sir 
Richard Willis. That traitor continued with the Parlia- 
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meat the same correspondence which he had begun with 
Cromwell. He had engaged to reveal all conspiracies, so 
far as to destroy their effect ; but reserved to himself, if he 
pleased, the power of concealing the conspirators. He took 
care never to name any of the old genuine cavaliers, who 
had zealousy adhered, and were resolved still to adhere, to 
the royal cause in every fortune. These men he esteemed ; 
these he even loved. He betrayed only the new converts 
among the presbyterians, or such lukewarm royalists as, dis- 
couraged with their disappointments, were resolved to expose 
themselves to no more hazards. A lively proof how impos- 
sible it is, even for the most corrupted minds, to divest them- 
selves of all regard to morality and social duty ! 

Many of the conspirators in the different counties were 
Jul thrown into prison ; others, astonished at such 
symptoms of secret treachery, left their houses, or ' 
remained quiet : the most tempestuous weather prevailed 
during the whole time appointed for the rendezvous, inso- 
much that some found it impossible to join their friends, and 
others were dismayed with fear and superstition at an inci- 
dent so unusual during the summer season. Of all the 
projects, the only one which took effect was that of Sir George 
Booth for the seizing of Chester. The Earl of Derby, Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, Mr. Lee, Colonel Morgan, entered into 
this enterprise. Sir William Middleton joined Booth with 
some troops from North Wales; and the malecontcnts were 
powerful enough to subdue all in that neighbourhood who 
ventured to oppose them. In their declaration they made 
no mention of the king ; they only demanded a free and full 
Parliament. 


The Parliament was justly alarmed. How combustible the 
materials they well knew ; and the fire was now fallen among 
them. Booth was of a family eminently presbytcrian ; and 
his conjunction with the royalists they regarded as a danger- 
ous symptom. They had many officers whose fidelity they 
could more depend on than that of Lambert ; but there was 
no one in whose vigilance and capacity they reposed such 
confidence. _ They commissioned him to suppress the rebels. 
He made incredible haste. Booth imprudently ventured 
himself out of the walls of Chester, and exposed, in the open 
bis raw troops against these hardy veterans. 
He was soon routed and taken prisoner : his whole 
army was dispersed; and the Parliament had no farther occu- 
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pation than to fill all the jails with their open or secret 
enemies. Designs were even entertained of transporting the 
loyal families to Barbadoes, Jamaica, and the other colonies, 
lest they should propagate in England children of the same 
malignant affections with themselves. 

This success hastened the ruin of the Parliament. Lam- 
bert, at the head of a body of troops, was no less dangerous 
to them than Booth. A thousand pounds, which they sent 
him to buy a jewel, were employed by him in liberalities to 
his officers. At his instigation they drew up a petition, and 
transmitted it to Fleetwood, a weak man, and an honest, if 
sincerity in folly deserve that honourable name. The import 
of this petition was, that Fleetwood should be made, com- 
mander-in-chief, Lambert major-general, Desborow lieu- 
tenant-general of the horse, Monk major-general of the foot. 
To which a demand was added, that no officer should be dis- 
missed from his command but by a court-martial. 

The Parliament, alarmed at the danger, immediately 
cashiered Lambert, Desborow, Berry, Clarke, Barrow, Kelsey, 
Cobbet. Sir Arthur Hazelrig proposed the impeachment of 
Lambert for high treason. Fleetwood’s commission was 
vacated, and the command of the army was vested in seven 
persons, of whom that general was one. The Parliament 
voted that they would have no more general officers ; and 
they declared it high treason to levy any money without con- 
sent of Parliament. 

But these votes were feeble weapons in opposition to the 
swords of the soldiery. Lambert drew some troops together, 
in order to decide the controversy. Okey, who was leading 
his regiment to the assistance of the Parliament, was deserted 
by them. Morley and Moss brought their regiments into 
Palace-yard, resolute to oppose the violence of Lambert. But 
that artful general know an easy way of disappoint- 
ing them. He placed his soldiers in the streets 8 
which lead to Westminster-hall. When the speaker eamo 
in his coach, ho ordered the horses to be turned, and Parliament 
very civilly conducted him home. The othor members 
were, in like manner, intercepted. And the two regiments 
in Palace-yard, observing that they wero oxposed to derision, 
peaceably retired to their quarters. A little before this bold 
enterprise, a solemn fast had been kept by the army ; and it 
is remarked that this ceremony was the usual prelude to 
every signal violence which they committed. 
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The officers found themselves again invested with supreme 
authority, of which they intended for ever to retain the sub- 
stance, however they might bestow on others the empty 
shadow or appearance. They elected a committee of twenty- 
26tii 0et> three persons, of whom seven were officers. These they 
Committee pretended to invest with sovereign authority; and they 
of safety. ca n e( j them a committee of safety. They spoke every 
where of summoning a Parliament chosen by the people ; but 
they really took some steps towards assembling a military 
Parliament, composed of officers elected from every regiment 
in the service. 0 Throughout the three kingdoms there pre- 
vailed nothing but the melancholy fears, to the nobility and 
gentry, of a bloody massacre and extermination ; to the rest 
of the people, of perpetual servitude, beneath those sanctified 
robbers, whose union and whose divisions would be equally 
destructive, and who, under pretence of superior illuminations, 
would soon extirpate, if possible, all private morality, as they 
had already done all public law and justice, from the British 
dominions. 

During the time that England continued in this dis- 
Foreign tracted condition, the other kingdoms of Europe were 
sffiurs - hastening towards a composure of those differences 
by which they had so long been agitated. The Parliament, 
while it preserved authority, instead of following the im- 
prudent politics of Cromwell, and lending assistance to the 
conquering Swede, embraced the maxims of the Dutch com- 
monwealth, and resolved, in conjunction with that state, to 
mediate by force an accommodation between the northern 
crowns. Montague was sent with a squadron to the Baltic, 
and carried with him as ambassador Algernon Sidney, the 
celebrated republican. Sidney found the Swedish monarch 
employed in the siege of Copenhagen, the capital of his 
enemy ; and was highly pleased that, with a Boman arro- 
gance, he could check the progress of royal victories, and dis- 
play, in so singular a manner, the superiority of freedom 
above tyranny. With the highest indignation, the ambitious 
prince was obliged to submit to tbe imperious mediation of 
tbe two commonwealths. — “ It is cruel,” said he, “ that laws 
should be prescribed me by parricides and pedlars.” But 
his whole army was enclosed in an island, and might be 
starved by the combined squadrons of England and Holland. 
He was obliged, therefore to quit his prey, when he had so 
nearly gotten possession of it j and having agreed to a paci- 

■ Ludlow. 
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fication with Denmark, he retired into his own country, where 
he soon after died. 

The wars between France and Spain were also concluded 
hy the treaty of the Pyrenees. These animosities had long 
been carried on between the rival states, even while governed 
by a sister and brother, who cordially loved and esteemed 
each other. But politics, which had so long prevailed over 
these friendly affections, now at last yielded to their influence ; 
and never was the triumph more full and complete. The 
Spanish Low Countries, if not every part of that monarchy, 
lay almost entirely at the mercy of its enemy. Broken 
armies, disordered finances, slow and irresolute counsels ; by 
these resources alone were the dispersed provinces of Spain 
defended against the vigorous power of France. But the 
queen-regent, anxious for the fate of her brother, employed 
her authority with the cardinal to stop tho progress of the 
French conquests, and put an end to a quarrel which, being 
commenced by ambition, and attended with victory, was at 
last concluded with moderation. The young monarch of 
France, though aspiring and warlike in his character, was at 
this time entirely occupied in the pleasures of love and gal- 
lantry, and had passively resigned tho reins of empire into 
the hands of his politic minister ; and ho remained an uncon- 
cerned spectator, while an opportunity for conquest was 
parted with, which he never was able, during the whole 
course of his active reign, fully to retrieve. 

The ministers of the two crowns, Mazarine and Don Louis 
de Haro, met at the foot of the Pyrenees, in the Isle of Phea- 
.sants, a place which was supposed to belong to neither king- 
dom. The negotiation being brought to an issue by frequent 
conferences between tho ministers, the monarchs themselves 
agreed to a congress ; and those two splendid courts appeared 
in their full lustre amidst those savage mountains. Philip 
brought his' daughter, Mary Theresa, along with him ; and 
giving her in marriage to his nephew, Louis, endeavoured to 
cement by this new tie tho incompatible interests of tho two 
monarchies. The French king made a solemn renunciation 
of every succession which might accrue to him in right of 
his consort ; a vain formality, too weak to restrain the un- 
govorued ambition of princes. 

The affairs of England were in so great disorder, that it 
was not possible to comprehend that kingdom in the treaty,, 
or adjust measures with a power which was in such incessant 

VOL. v. F 
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fluctuation. The king, reduced to despair by the failure of 
all enterprises for his restoration, was resolved to try the 
weak resource of foreign succours ; and he went to the 
Pyrenees at the time when the two ministers were in the 
midst of their negotiations. Don Louis received him with 
that generous civility peculiar to his nation ; and expressed 
great inclination, had the low condition of Spain allowed 
him, to give assistance to the distressed monarch. The 
cautious Mazarine, pleading the alliance of France with the 
English commonwealth, refused even to see him ; and though 
the king offered to marry the cardinal’s niece, 4 he could, for 
the present, obtain nothing but empty professions of respect, 
and protestations of services. The condition of that monarch, 
to all the world, seemed totally desperate. His friends had 
been baffled in every attempt for his service ; the scaffold 
had often streamed with the blood of the more active 
royalists ; the spirits of many were broken with tedious im- 
prisonments ; the estates of all were burdened by the fines 
and confiscations which had been levied upon them ; no one 
durst openly avow himself of that party ; and so small did 
their number seem to a superficial view, that even should the 
nation recover its liberty, which was deemed nowise probable, 
it was judged uncertain what form of government it would 
embrace. But amidst all these gloomy prospects, fortune, 
by a surprising revolution, was now paving the way for the 
king to mount, in peace and triumph, the throne of his 
ancestors. It was by the prudence and loyalty of General 
Monk that this happy change was at last accomplished. 

George Monk, to whom the fate was reserved of re-estab- 
Generai fishing monarchy, and finishing the bloody dissen- 
M ®"k sions of three kingdoms, was the second son of a 
family in Devonshire, ancient and honourable, but lately, 
from too great hospitality and expense, somewhat fallen to 
decay. He betook himself, in early youth, to the profession 
of arms, and was engaged in the unfortunate expeditions to 
Cadiz and the Isle of Bh6. After England had concluded 
peace with all her neighbours, he sought military experience 
in the Low Countries, the great school of war to all the 
European nations ; and he rose to the command of a com- 
pany under Lord Goring. This company consisted of two 
hundred men, of whom a hundred were volunteers, often men 
of family and fortune, sometimes noblemen who lived upon 

d X James’s Memoirs, 
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their ovm income in a splendid manner. Such a military 
turn at that time prevailed among the English ! 

When the sound of war was first heard in this island, 
Monk returned to England, partly desirous of promotion in 
his native country, partly disgusted with some ill-usuage 
from the states, of which he found reason to complain. Upon 
the Scottish pacification, he was employed by the Earl of 
Leicester against the Irish rebels; and having obtained a 
reg im ent, was soon taken notice of, for his military skill, and 
for his calm and deliberate valour. Without ostentation, 
expense, or caresses, merely by bis humane and equal temper, 
he gained the good-will of the soldiery, who, with a mixture 
of familiar ity and affection, usually called him honest George 
Monk, an honourable appellation, which they still continued 
to him even during his greatest elevation. He was remark- 
able for his moderation in party ; and while all around him 
were inflamed into rage against the opposite faction, he 
fell under suspicion from the candour and tranquillity of his 
behaviour. When the Irish army was called over into Eng- 
land, surmises of this kind had been so far credited, that he 
had even been suspended from his command, and ordered to 
Oxford that he might answer the charge laid against him. 
His established character for truth and sincerity here stood 
him in great stead ; and upon his earnest protestations and 
declarations, he was soon restored to his regiment, which he 
joined at the siege of Nantwich. The day after his arrival, 
Fairfax attacked and defeated the royalists, commanded by 
Biron, and took Colonel Monk prisoner. He was sent to 
the Tower, where he endured, above two years, all the 
rigours of poverty and confinement. The king, however, 
was so mindful as to send him, notwithstanding his own 
difficulties, a present of one hundred guineas; but it was 
not till after the royalists were totally subdued that he re- 
covered his liberty. Monk, however distressed, had always 
refused the most inviting offers from the Parliament: but 
Cromwell, sensible of Ins merit, having solicited him to 
engage in the wars against the Irish, who were considered as 
rebels both by king and Parliament, he was not unwilling to 
repair his broken fortunes by accepting a command which, 
he flattered himself, was reconcileable to tho strictest prin- 
ciples of honour. Having once engaged with the Parlia- 
ment, he was obliged to obey orders; and found himself 
necessitated to fight, both against the Marquis of Ormond in 

p 2 
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Ireland, and against the king himself in Scotland. Upon 
the reduction of the latter kingdom, Monk was left with the 
supreme command ; and by the equality and justice of his 
administration he was able to give contentment to that rest- 
less people, now reduced to subjection by a nation whom they 
hated. No less acceptable was his authority to the officers 
and soldiers ; and foreseeing that the good-will of the army 
under his command might some time be of great service to 
him, he had, with much care and success, cultivated their 
friendship. 

The connexions which he had formed with Cromwell, his 
benefactor, preserved him faithful to Richard, who had been 
enjoined by his father to follow in everything the directions 
of General Monk. When the Long Parliament was restored, 
Monk, who was not prepared for opposition, acknowledged 
their authority, and was continued in his command, from 
which it would not have been safe to attempt dislodging 
Monk de- him. After the army had expelled the Parliament, 
the Paiim- he protested against the violence, and resolved, as 
mmt. he pretended, to vindicate their invaded privileges. 
Deeper designs, either in the king’s favour or his own, were, 
from the beginning, suspected to be the motive of his actions. 

A rivalship had long subsisted between him and Lambert ; 
and everybody saw the reason why he opposed the elevation 
of that ambitious general, by whose success his own authority, 
he knew, would soon be subverted. But little friendship had 
ever subsisted between him and the parliamentary leaders : 
and it seemed nowise probable that he intended to employ 
his industry, and spend his blood, for the advancement of 
one enemy above another. How early he entertained de- 
signs for the king’s restoration, we know not with certainty : 
it is likely that, as soon as Richard was deposed, he foresaw 
that, without such an expedient, it would be impossible over 1 
to bring the nation to a regular settlement. His cldor and 
younger brothers were devoted to the royal cause ; the 
Granvilles, his near relations, and all the rest of his kindred, 
were in the same interests : he himself was intoxicated with 
no fumes of enthusiasm, and had maintained no connexions 
with any of the fanatical tribe. His early engagements had 
been with the king, and he had left that service without re- 
ceiving any disgust from the royal family. Since he had 
'enlisted himself with the opposite party, he had been guilty 
of no violence or rigour which might render him obnox- 
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ions. His return, therefore, to loyalty was easy and open ; 
and nothing could be supposed to counterbalance his natural 
propensity to that measure, except the views of his own ele- 
vation, and tiie prospect of usurping the same grandeur and 
authority which had been assumed by Cromwell. But from 
such exorbitant, if not impossible projects, the natural tran- 
quillity and moderation of his temper, the calmness and 
solidity of his genius, not to mention his age, now upon the 
decline, seem to have set him at a distance. Cromwell him- 
self, he always asserted , 0 could not long have maintained his 
usurpation; and any other person, even equal to him in 
genius, it was obvious, would now find it more difficult to 
practise arts, of which every one, from experience, was suffi- 
ciently aware. It is more agreeable, therefore, to reason as 
well as candour, to suppose that Monk, as soon as he put him- 
self in motion, had entertained views of effec ting the king’s 
restoration; nor ought any objections, derived from nis 
profound silence oven to Charles himself, to be regarded as 
considerable. His temper was naturally reserved; his cir- 
cumstances required dissimulation ; the king, he knew, was 
surrounded with spies and traitors ; and, upon the whole, it 
seems hard to interpret that conduct, which ought to exalt 
our idea of his prudence, as a disparagement of his probity. 

Sir John Granville, hoping that the general would en- 
gage in the king’s service, sent into Scotland his younger 
brother, a clergyman, Dr. Monk, who carried him a letter 
and invitation from the king. When the doctor arrived, 
he found that his brother was then holding a council of 
officers, and was not to be seen for some hours. In the 
mean time, he was received and entertained by Price, the 
general’s chaplain, a man of probity, as well as a partisan of 
the king’s. The doctor, having an entire confidence in. the 
chaplain, .talked very freely to him about the object of his 
journey, and engaged him, if there should be occasion, to 
second his applications. At last the general arrives; the 
brothers embrace ; and, after some preliminary conversation, 
the doctor opens his business. Monk interrupted him to 
know whether he had ever before to anybody mentioned the 
subject. “ To nobody,” replied his brother, “ but to Price, 
whom I know to be entirely in your confidence.” The 
general, altering his countenance, turned the discourse, and 
would enter into no farther confidence with him, but sent 

* Qvunblo’s Lifo of Monk, p. S3. 
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him away with the first opportunity. He would not trust 
his own brother the moment he knew that he had disclosed 
the secret, though to a man whom he himself could have 
trusted/ 

His conduct, in all other particulars, was full of the same 
reserve and prudence ; and no less was requisite for effect- 
ing the difficult work which he had undertaken. All the 
officers in his army of whom he entertained any suspicion, 
he immediately cashiered : Gobbet, who had been sent by the 
committee of safety, under pretence of communicating their 
resolutions to Monk, but really with a view of debauching 
his army, he committed to custody : he drew together the 
several scattered regiments : he summoned an assembly, 
somewhat resembling a convention of states ; and having 
communicated to them his resolution of marching into Eng- 
land, he received a seasonable, though no great supply of 
money. 

Hearing that Lambert was advancing northward with his 
army, Monk sent Oloberry and two other commissioners to 
London, with large professions of his inclination to peace, 
and with offers of terms for an accommodation. His chief 
aim was to gain time, and relax the preparations of his 
enemies. The committee of safety fell into the snare. A 
treaty was signed by Monk’s commissioners ; but he refused 
to ratify it, and complained that they had exceeded their 
powers. He desired, however, to enter into a new negotia- 
tion at Newcastle. The committee willingly accepted this 
fallacious offer. 

Meanwhile these military sovereigns found themselves sur- 
N rounded on all hands with inextricable difficulties. 

0TOB r ' The nation had fallen into total anarchy; and by 
refusing the payment of all taxes, reduced the army to the 
greatest necessities. While Lambert’s forces wore assembling 
at Newcastle, Hazelrig and Morley took possession of X > orts- 
mouth, and declared for the Parliament. A parly sent to 
suppress them was persuaded by their commander to join in 
the same declaration. The city apprentices rose in a tumult, 
and demanded a free Parliament. Though they were sup- 
pressed by Colonel Hewson, a man who, from the profession 
of a cobbler, had risen to a high rank in the army, the city 
still discovered symptoms of the most dangerous discontent. 
It even established a kind of separate government, and as- 

1 Lori Lansdowne’s Defence of General Monk. 
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sumed the supreme authority within itself. Admiral Lawson, 
with his squadron, came into the river, and declared for the 
Parliament. Hazelrig and Morley, hearing of this important 
event, left Portsmouth, and advanced towards London. The 
regiments near that city, being solicited by their old officers, 
who had been cashiered by the committee of safety, revolted 
again to the Parliament. Desborow’s regiment, being sent 
by Lambert to support his friends, no sooner arrived at St. 
Alban’s than it declared for the same assembly. 

Fleetwood’s hand was found too weak and unstable to sup- 
port this ill-founded fabric, which every where around him 
was falling into ruins. When he received intelligence of 
any murmurs among the soldiers, he would prostrate himself 
in prayer, and could hardly be prevailed with to join the 
troops. Even when among them, he would, in the midst of 
any discourse, invite them all to prayer, and put himself on 
his knees before them. If any of his friends exhorted him 
to more vigour, they could get no other answer, than that 
G-od had spitten in his face, and would not hear him. Men 
now ceased to wonder why Lambert had promoted him to 
the office of general, and had contented himself with the 
second command in the army. 

Lenthal, the speaker, being invited by the officors, again 
assumed authority, and summoned together the Par- 20th ^ 
liament, which twice before had been expelled with 
so much reproach and ignominy. As soon as assembled, 
they repealed their act against the payment of ex- 
cise and customs ; they appointed commissioners for rurtorijJ - 
assigning quarters to the army ; and, without taking any 
notice of Lambert, they sent orders to the forces under his 
command immediately to repair to those quarters which were 
appointed them. 

Lambert was now in a very disconsolate condition. Monk, 
he saw, had passed the Tweed at Coldstream, and ibbo. 
was advancing upon him. His own soldiers do> Jan - 1 - 
sorted him in great multitudes, and joined the enemy. 
Lord Fairfax, too, he heard, had raised forces behind him, 
and had possessed himself of York, without declaring his 
purpose. The last orders of the Parliament so entirely 
stripped him of his army, that there remained not with 
him above a hundred horse: all the rest went to their 
quarters with quietness and resignation; and he himself 
was, some time after, arrested and committed to the Tower. 
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The other officers, who had formerly been cashiered by the 
Parliament, and who had resumed their commands that they 
might subdue that assembly, were again cashiered and con- 
fined to their houses. Sir Harry "Vane and some members, 
who had concurred with the committee of safety, were 
ordered into a like confinement. And the Parliament now 
seemed to be again possessed of more absolute authority than 
ever, and to be without any danger of opposition or control. 

The republican party was at this time guided by two men, 
Hazelrig and Yane, who were of opposite characters, and 
mortally hated each other. Hazelrig, who possessed greater 
authority in the Parliament, was haughty, imperious, preci- 
pitate, vain-glorious; without civility, without prudence; 
qualified only by his noisy, pertinacious obstinacy, to ac- 
quire an ascendant in public assemblies. Yane was noted, 
in all civil transactions, for temper, insinuation, address, and 
a profound judgment ; in all religious speculations, for folly 
and extravagance. Pie was a perfect enthusiast ; and fancy- 
ing that he was certainly favoured with inspiration, tie 
deemed himself, to speak in the language of the times, to 
be a man above ordinances, and, by reason of his perfection, 
to be unlimited and unrestrained by any rules which govern 
inferior mortals. These whimsies, mingling with pride, had. 
so corrupted his excellent understanding, that sometimes 
he thought himself the person deputed to reign on earth 
for a thousand years over the whole congregation of the 
faithful* 

Monk, though informed of the restoration of the Parlia- 
ment, from whom he received no orders, still advanced with 
his army, which was near six thousand men : the scattered 
forces in England were above five times more numerous. 
Fairfax, who had resolved to declare for the king, not being 
able to make the general open his intentions, retired to his 
own house in Yorkshire. In all counties through which 
Monk passed, the prime gentry flocked to liim with ad- 
dresses; expressing their earnest desire that ho would bo 
instrumental in restoring the nation to peace and tranquil- 
lity, and to the enjoyment of those liberties which by law 
were their birthright, but of which, during so many years, 
they had been fatally bereaved ; and that, in order to this 
salutary purpose, he would prevail, either for the restoring 
of those members who had been secluded before the king’s 

* Clarendon. 
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death, or for the election of a new Parliament, who might 
legally, and by general consent, again govern the nation. 
Though Monk pretended not to favour these addresses, that 
ray of hope, which the knowledge of his character and situ- 
ation afforded, mightily animated all men. The tyranny 
and the anarchy which now equally oppressed the kingdom, 
the experience of past distractions, the dread of future con- 
vulsions, the indignation against military usurpations, against 
sanctified hypocrisy ; all these motives had united every 
party, except the most desperate, into ardent wishes for the 
king’s restoration, the only remedy for all these fatal evils. 

Scot and Robinson were sent as deputies by the Parlia- 
ment, under pretence of congratulating the general, but in 
reality to serve as spies upon him. The city despatched 
four of their principal citizens to perform like compliments ; 
and at the same time to confirm the general in his incli- 
nation to a free Parliament, the object of all men’s prayers 
and endeavours. The authority of Monk could scarcely se- 
cure the parliamentary deputies from those insults which 
the general hatred and contempt towards their masters drew 
from men of every rank and denomination. 

Monk continued his march with few interruptions till ho 
reached St. Alban’s. He there sent a message to the Parlia- 
ment, desiring them to remove from London those regiments 
which, though they now professed to return to their duty, 
had so lately offered violeuoe to that assembly. This mes- 
sage was unexpected, and exceedingly perplexed the House. 
Their fate, they found, must still dopend on a mercenary 
army ; and they wore as distant as ever from their imagi- 
nary sovereignty. However, they found it necessary to 
comply. The soldiers made more difficulty. _ A mutiny 
arose among them. One regiment, in particular, quar- 
tered in Somersot-houso, expressly refused to yield their 
place to the northern army. But those officers who would 
gladly, on such an occasion, have inflamed the quarrol, were 
absent or in confinement ; and for want of leaders, Pel) 3 
the soldiers were at last, with great reluctance, 
obliged to submit. Monk with his army took quar- Londou ‘ 
ters in Westminster. 

The general was introduced to the House, and thanks 
were given him by Lentlial for the eminent ser- Feb fl 
vices which he had done his country. Monk was a 
prudent, not an eloquent speaker. He told the House, 
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that the services which he had been enabled to per- 
form were no more than his duty, and merited not such 
praises as those with which they were pleased to honour 
him : that among many persons of greater worth, who bore 
their commission, he had been employed as the instrument 
of Providence for effecting their restoration ; hut he con- 
sidered this service as a step only to more important ser- 
vices, which it was their part to render to the nation : that 
while on his march, he observed all ranks of men, in all 
places, to he in earnest expectation of a settlement, after 
the violent convulsions to which they had been exposed; 
and to have no prospect of that blessing but from the disso- 
lution of the present Parliament, and from the summoning 
of a new one, free and full, who, meeting without oaths or 
engagements, might finally give contentment to the nation : 
that applications had been made to him for that purpose ; 
hut that he, sensible of his duty, had still told the peti- 
tioners, that the Parliament itself, which was now free, and 
would soon be full, was the best judge of all these measures, 
and that the whole community ought to acquiesce in their 
determination: that though he expressed himself in this 
manner to the people, he must now freely inform the House, 
that the fewer engagements were exacted, the more com- 
prehensive would their plan prove, and the more satisfaction 
would it give to the nation : and that it was sufficient for 
public security, if the fanatical party and the royalists were 
excluded, since the principles of these factions were destruc- 
tive either of government or of liberty. 

. This speech, containing matter which was both agreeable 
and disagreeable to the House as well as to the nation, still 
kept every one in suspense, and upheld that uncertainty in 
which it seemed the general’s interest to retain the public. 
But it was impossible for the kingdom to remain long in 
this doubtful situation : the people, as well as the Parlia- 
ment, pushed matters to a decision. During the late con- 
vulsions, the payment of taxes had been interrupted; and 
.though the Parliament, upon their assembling, renewed the 
ordinances for impositions, yet so little reverence did the 
people pay to those legislators, that they gave very slow 
;and unwilling obedience to their commands. The common- 
council of London flatly refused to submit to an assessment 
required of them ; and declared that, till a free and. lawful 
.Parliament imposed taxes, they never should deem it their 
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duty to make any payment. This resolution, if yielded to, 
would immediately have put an end to the dominion of the 
Parliament : they were determined, therefore, upon this oc- 
casion, to make at once a full experiment of their own power, 
and of their general’s obedience. 

Monk received orders to march into the city; to seize 


twelve persons, the most obnoxious to the Parlia- 9th Fgb 
ment ; to remove the posts and chains from all the 
streets ; and' to take down and break the portcullises and 

S ates of the city : and very few hours were allowed him to 
eliberate upon the execution of these violent orders. To 
the great surprise and consternation of all men, Monk pre- 
pared himself for obedience. Neglecting the entreaties of 
his friends, the remonstrances of his officers, the cries of the 
people, he entered the city in a military manner ; he appre- 
hended as many as he could of the proscribed persons, whom 
he sent to the Tower ; with all the circumstances of contempt, 
he broke the gates and portcullises ; and having exposed the 
city to the scorn and derision of all who hated it, he returned 
in triumph to his quarters in Westminster. 

No sooner had the general leisure to reflect, than he found, 
that this last measure, instead of being a continuation of that 
cautious ambiguity which ho had hitherto maintained, was 
taking party without reserve, and laying himself, as well as * 
the nation, at tho mercy of that tyrannical Parliament whoso 
power had long been odious, as their persons contemptible, 
to all men. He resolved, therefore, before it were too late, 
to repair the dangerous mistake into which he had been 
betrayed, and to show tho whole world, still more without 
reserve, that he meant no longer to be the minister of vio- 
lence and usurpation. After complaining of tho Ft>l) lu 
odious service in which ho had been employed, ho * 
wrote a letter to tho House, reproaching them, as well with 
tho new cabals which they had formed with Vane and Lam- 
bert, as with the encouragoment given to a fanatical petition 
presented by Praise-God Barebono ; and ho required them, 
in tho namo of tho citizens, soldiers and whole common- 
wealth, to issue writs within a week for tho filling of thoir 
House, and to fix tho time for their own dissolution and 
the assembling of a new Parliament. Having de- fer 
snatched this letter, which might bo regarded, he 
thought, as an undoubted pledge of his sincerity, lam “' 

.he marched with his army into the city, and desired 
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Allen, the major, to s umm on a common-council at Guild- 
hall. He there made many apologies for the indignity 
which, two days before, he had been obliged to put upon 
them ; assured them of his perseverance in the measures 
which he had adopted ; and desired that they might mutu- 
ally plight their faith for strict union between city and 
army in every enterprise for the happiness and settlement of 
the commonwealth. 

It would be difficult to describe the joy and exultation 
which, displayed itself throughout the city, as soon as intel- 
ligence was conveyed of this happy measure embraced by 
the general. The prospect of peace, concord, liberty, justice, 
broke forth at once from amidst the deepest darkness in 
which the nation had ever been involved. The view of past 
calamities no longer presented dismal prognostics of the 
future: it tended only to enhance the general exultation 
for those scenes of happiness and tranquillity which all men 
now confidently promised themselves. The royalists, the 
presbyterians, forgetting all animosities, mingled in common 
joy and transport, and vowed never more to gratify the 
ambition of false and factious tyrants by their calamitous 
divisions. The populace, more outrageous in their festivity, 
made the air resound with acclamations, and illuminated 
’ every street with signals of jollity and triumph. Ap- 

S lauses of the general were everywhere intermingled with 
etestation against the Parliament. The most ridiculous 
inventions were adopted, in order to express this latter 
passion. At every bonfire, rumps were roasted, and where 
these could no longer be found, pieces of flesh were cut into 
■that shape; and the funeral of the Parliament (the popu- 
lace exclaimed) was celebrated by these symbols of hatred 
and derision. 

The Parliament, though in the agonies of despair, made 
still one effort for the recovery of their dominion. They seixt 
a committee with offers to gain the general. He refused to 
hear them, except in the presence of some of the secluded 
members. Though several persons, desperate from guilt and 
fanaticism, promised to invest him with the dignity of su- 
preme magistrate, and to support his government, he would 
not hearken to such wild proposals. Having fixed a dose 
correspondence with the city, and established its militia in 
hands whoso fidelity could be relied on, he returned with his 
army to Westminster, and pursued every proper measure for 
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the settlement of the nation. While he still* pretended to 
maintain republican principles, he was taking large steps 
towards the re-establisnment of the ancient monarchy. 

The secluded members, upon the general’s invitation, 
went to the House, and, finding no longer any ob- Feb. 21. 
struction, they entered, and immediately appeared 
to be the majority : most of the independents left »estoieii. 
the place. The restored members first repealed all the 
ordinances by which they had been excluded: they gave 
Sir George Booth and his party their liberty and estates ; 
they renewed the general’s commission, and enlarged his 
powers ; they fixed an assessment for the support of the fleet 
and army; and having passed these votes for the Mmchio. 
present composure of the kingdom, they dissolved hJSSnt"’ 
themselves, and issued writs for the immediate 9,3- dissolveil. 
sembling of a new Parliament. This last measure had 
been previously concerted with the general, who knew that 
all men, however different in affections, expectations, and 
designs, united in the detestation of the Long Parliament. 

A council of state was established, consisting of men of 
character and moderation ; most of whom, during the civil 
wars, had made a great figure among the presbyterians. 
The militia of the kingdom was put into such hands as would ' 
promote order and settlement. These, conjoined with Monk’s 
army, which lay united at London, were esteemed a s uffi cient 
check on the more numerous though dispersed army, of 
whose inclinations there was still much reason to be diffident. 
Monk, however, was every day removing the more obnoxious 
officers, and bringing the troops to a state of discipline and 
obedience. 

, Overton, governor of Hull, had declared his resolution to 
keep possession of that fortress till the coming of 
Jesus; but when Alured produced the authority of Partial 
ment for his delivering the place to Colonel Fairfax, he 
thought proper to comply. 

Montague, who commanded the fleet in tho Baltic, had 
entered into the conspiracy with Sir George Booth; and 
pretending want of provisions, had sailed from the Sound 
towards the coast of England, with an intention of support- 
ing that insurrection of the royalists. On his arrival, he 
.received the news of Booth’s defeat, and the total failure of 
the enterprise. The great difficulties to which the Parlia- 
ment was then reduced, allowed them no leisure to examine 
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strictly the reasons which he gave for quitting his station ; 
and they allowed him to retire peaceably to his country 
house. The council of state now conferred on him, in con- 
junction with Monk, the command of the fleet, and secured 
the naval as well as military force in hands favourable to the 
public settlement. 

Notwithstanding all these steps which were taken towards 
the re-establishment of monarchy, Monk still maintained the 
appearance of zeal for a commonwealth, and hitherto allowed 
no canal or correspondence between himself and the king 
to be opened. To call a free Parliament, and to restore 
the royal family, were visibly, in the present disposition of 
the kingdom, one and the same measure : yet would not the 
general declare, otherwise than by his actions, that he had 
adopted the king’s interests; and nothing but necessity ex- 
torted at last the confession from him. His silence, in the 
co mm encement of his enterprise, ought to be no objection to 
his sincerity ; since he maintained the same reserve at a time 
when, consistent with common sense, he could have enter- 
tained no other purpose . 11 

There was one Morrice, a gentleman of Devonshire, of a 
Bedentary studious disposition, nearly related to Monk, and one 
who had always maintained the strictest intimacy with him. 
With this friend alone did Monk deliberate concerning that 
great enterprise which he had projected. Sir John Gran- 
ville, who had a commission from the king, applied to 
Morrice for access to the general ; but received for answer, 
that the general desired him to communicate his business to 
Morrice. Granville, though importunately urged, twice re- 
fused to deliver his message to any but Monk himself ; and 
this cautious politician, finding him now a person whose 
secrecy could be safely trusted, admitted him to his presence, 
and opened to him his whole intentions. Still he scrupled 
to commit anything to writing : 1 he delivered only a verbal 
message by Granville, assuring the king of his services, 
giving advice for his conduct, and exhorting him instantly 
to leave the Spanish territories, and retire into Holland. He 
was apprehensive lest Spain might detain him as a pledge 
for the recovery of Dunkirk and Jamaica. Charles followed 
these directions, and very narrowly escaped to Breda. Had 
he protracted his journey a few hours, he had certainly, 

h See note [B], at the end of the volume. 

1 Lanadowne, Qlarondon. 
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under pretence of honour and respect, heen arrested by the 
Spaniards. 

Lockhart, who was governor of Dunkirk, and nowise 
averse to the king’s service, was applied to on this occasion. 
The state of England was set before him, the certainty of 
the restoration represented, and the prospect of great favour 
displayed, if he would anticipate the vows of the kingdom, 
and receive the king into his fortress. Lockhart still re- 
plied, that his commission was derived from an English 
Parliament, and he would not open his gates but in obe- 
dience to the same authority . k This scruple, though in the 
present emergence it approaches towards superstition, it is 
difficult for us entirely to condemn. 

The elections for the new Parliament went everywhere in 
favour of the king’s party. This was one of those popular 
torrents, where the most indifferent, or even the most averse, 
are transported with the general passion, and zealously adopt 
the sentiments of the community to which they belong. 
The enthusiasts themselves seemed to be disarmed of their 
fury ; and between despair and astonishment, gave way to 
those measures, which they found it would be impossible for 
them, by their utmost efforts, to withstand. The presby- 
terians and the royalists, being united, formed the voice of 
the nation, which, without noise, but with infinite ardour, 
called for the king’s restoration. The kingdom was almost 
entirely in the hands of the former party, and some zealous 
leaders among them began to renew the demand of those 
conditions which had been required of the late king in the 
treaty of Newport ; but the general opinion seemed to con- 
demn all those rigorous and jealous capitulations with their 
sovereign. Harassed with convulsions and disorders, men 
ardently longed for repose, and were terrified at the men- 
tion of negotiations or delays, which might afford opportu- 
nity to the seditious army still to breed new confusion. The 
passion too for liberty having been carried to such violent 
extremes, and having produced such bloody commotions, 
began, by a natural movement, to give place to a spirit of 
loyalty and obedience ; and the public was less zealous in a 
cause which was become odious on account of the calamities 
which had so long attended it. After the legal concessions 
made by the late king, the constitution seemed to be suffi- 
ciently secured ; and the additional conditions insisted on, as 

h Burnet 
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they had been framed during the greatest ardour of the con- 
test, amounted rather to annihilation than a limitation of 
monarchy. Above all, the general was averse to the men- 
tion of conditions ; and resolved that the crown which he 
intended to restore should be conferred on the king entirely 
free and unencumbered. Without farther scruple, therefore, 
or jealousy, the people gave their voice in elections for such 
as they knew to entertain sentiments favourable to monarchy ; 
and all paid court to a party which, they foresaw, was soon 
to govern the nation. Though the Parliament had voted, 
that no one should be elected who had himself, or whose 
father had, borne arms for the late king, little regard was 
anywhere paid to this ordinance. The leaders of the pres- 
byterians, the Earl of Manchester, Lord Fairfax, Lord Ro- 
barts, Hollis, Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, Annesley, Lewis, 
were determined to atone for past transgressions by their 
present zeal for the royal interests ; and from former merits, 
successes, and sufferings, they had acquired with their party 
■the highest credit and authority. 

The affairs of Ireland were in a condition no less favour- 
able to the king. As soon as Monk declared against the 
English army, he despatched emissaries into Ireland, and 
engaged the officers in that kingdom to concur with him in 
the same measures. Lord Broghil, president of Munster, 
and Sir Charles Coote, president of Connaught, went so far 
as to enter into a correspondence with the king, and to pro- 
mise their assistance for his restoration. In conjunction with 
Sir Theophilus Jones, and other officers, they took possession 
of the government and excluded Ludlow, who was zealous 
for the Rump Parliament, but whom they pretended to be 
in a confederacy with the committee of safety. They kept 
themselves in readiness to serve the king, but made no de- 
clarations till they should see the turn which affairs took in 
England. 

But all these promising views had almost been blasted by 
an untoward accident. Upon the admission of the secluded 
members, the republican party, particularly the late king’s 
judges, were seized with the justest despair, and endeavoured 
to infuse the same sentiments into the army. By themselves 
or their emissaries, they represented to the soldiers, that all 
those brave actions which had been performed during the 
. war, and which were so meritorious in the eyes of the Parr 
liament, would no doubt bp regardod as the deepest crimes 
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by the royalists, and would expose the army to the severest 
vengeance : that in vain did that party make professions of 
moderation and lenity ; the king’s death, the execution of so 
many of the nobility and gentry, the sequestration and im- 
prisonment of the rest, were in their eyes crimes so deep, 
and offences so personal, as must be prosecuted with the 
most implacable resentment : that the loss of all arrears, and 
the cashiering of every officer and soldier, were the lightest 
punishment which must be expected : after the dispersion of 
the army, no farther protection remained to them, either for 
life or property, but the clemency of enraged victors : and 
that, even if the most perfect security could be obtained, it 
were inglorious to be reduced, by treachery and deceit, to 
subjection under a foe who, in the open field, had so often- 
yielded to their superior valour. 

After these suggestions had been infused into the army, 
Lambert suddenly made his escape from the Tower, and 
threw Monk and the council of state into great consterna- 
tion. They knew Lambert’s vigour and activity ; they were 
acquainted with his popularity in the army; they were 
sensible, that, though the soldiers had lately deserted him, 
they sufficiently expressed their remorse and their detesta- 
tion of those who, by false professions, they found, had so 
egregiously deceived them. It seemed necessary, therefore, 
to employ the greatest celerity in suppressing so dangerous a 
foe. Colonel Ingoldsby, who had been one of the late king’s 
judges, but who was now entirely engaged in the royal 
cause, was despatched after him. He overtook him at 
Daventry, while he had yet assembled but four s2ndA ril 
troops of horse. One of them deserted him. “ pn ‘ 
Another quicklv followed the example. He himself, endea- 
vouring to make his escape, was seized by Ingoldsby, to 
whom he made submissions not suitable to his former cha- 
racter of spirit and valour. Okey, Axtel, Cobbet, Crede, 
and other officers of that party, were taken prisoners with 
him. All the roads were full of soldiers hastening to join 
them. In a few days they had been formidable ; and it was 
thought, that it might prove dangerous for Monk himself to 
have assembled any considerable body of his republican 
army for their suppression j so that nothing could be more ; 
happy than the sudden extinction of this rising flame. 

When the Parliament met, they chose Sir Harbottle Grim- 
stone speaker ; a man who, though he had for some time con- 
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curred with, the late Parliament, had long been esteemed 
,, , , affectionate to the king’s service. The great dan- 
gers incurred during former usurpations, joined to 
the extreme caution of the general, kept every one in awe ; 
and none dared, for some days, to make any mention of the 
king. The members exerted their spirit chiefly in bitter in- 
vectives against the memory of Cromwell, and in execrations 
1st Ma against the inhuman murder of their late sovereign. 
s &T ‘ At last the general, having sufficiently sounded 
their inclinations, gave directions to Annesley, president of 
the council, to inform them, that one Sir J ohn Granville, a 
servant of the king’s, had been sent over by his majesty, and 
was now at the door with a letter to the Commons. The 
The resto- loudest acclamations were excited by this intelli- 
lation. gence. Granville was called in : the letter, accom- 
panied with a declaration, greedily read ; without one mo- 
ment’s delay, and without a contradictory vote, a committee 
was appointed to prepare an answer : and in order to spread 
the same satisfaction throughout the kingdom, it was voted 
that the letter and declaration should immediately be published. 

The people, freed from the state of suspense in which they 
had so long been held, now changed their anxious hope for 
the unmixed effusions of joy ; and displayed a social triumph 
and exultation, which no private prosperity, even the greatest, 
is ever able fully to inspire. Traditions remain of men, par- 
ticularly of Oughtred, the mathematician, who died of plea- 
sure, when informed of this happy and surprising event. 
The king’s declaration was well calculated to uphold the 
satisfaction inspired by the prospect of public settlement. It 
offered a general amnesty to all persons whatsoever; and 
that without any exceptions but such as should afterwards 
be made by Parliament : it promised liberty of conscience ; 
and a concurrence in any act of Parliament which, upon ma- 
ture deliberation, should be offered for ensuring that indul- 
gence : it submitted to the arbitration of the same assembly 
the inquiry into all grants, purchases, and alienations ; and 
it assured the soldiers of all their arrears, and promised them, 
for the future, the same pay which they then enjoyed. 

The Lords, perceiving the spirit by which the kingdom, as 
well as the Commons, was animated, hastened to reinstate 
themselves in their ancient authority, and to take their share 
in the settlement of the nation. They found the doors of 
their House open ; and all were admitted ; even such as had 
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formerly been excluded on account of their pretended delin- 
quency. 

The two Houses attended, while the king was proclaimed 
with great solemnity, in Palace-yard, at Whitehall, 
and at Temple-bar. The Commons voted five hundred 8 ay ' 
pounds to buy a jewel for Granville, who had brought them 
the king’s gracious message : a present of fifty thousand pounds 
was conferred on the king, ten thousand pounds on the Duke 
of York, five thousand pounds on the Duke of Gloucester. A 
committee of Lords and Commons was despatched to invite 
his majesty to return and take possession of the government. 
The rapidity with which all these events were conducted 
was marvellous, and discovered the passionate zeal and en- 
tire unanimity of the nation. Such an impatience appeared, 
and such an emulation, in Lords and Commons, and city, 
■who should make the most lively expressions of their joy 
and duty, that, as the noble historian expresses it, a man 
could not but wonder where those people dwelt who had 
done all the mischief, and kept the king so many years from 
enjoying the comfort and support of such excellent subjects. 
The king himself said, that it must surely have been his own 
fault that he had not sooner taken possession of the throne, 
since he found everybody so zealous in promoting his happy 
restoration. 

. The respect of foreign powers soon followed the submission 
of the king’s subjects. Spain invited him to return to the 
Low Countries, and embark in some of her maritime towns. 
France made protestations of affection and regard, and offered 
Calais for the same purpose. The states-general sent depu- 
ties with a like friendly invitation. The king resolved to 
accept of this last offer. The people of the republic bore him 
a cordial affection ; and politics no longer restrained their 
magistrates from promoting and expressing that sentiment. 
Ashe passed from Breda to the Hague, he was attended by 
numerous crowds, and was received with the loudest acclar- 
mations ; as if themselves, not their rivals in power and com- 
merce, were now restored to peace and security. Thestateel 
general in a body, and afterwards the states of Holland apart, 
performed their compliments with the greatest, .soleawpityl 
.Every person of distinction was ambitious of being introduced 
to his majesty ; all ambassadors and public ministers* of kings, 
princes, or states, repaired to him, and professed the joy of 
their masters in his behalf : so that one would have though^ 
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that from the united efforts of Christendom had been derived 
this revolution, which diffused every where such universal 
satisfaction. 

The English fleet came in sight of Scheveling. Montague 
had not waited for orders from the Parliament, but had per- 
suaded the officers, of themselves, to tender their duty to his 
majesty. The Duke of York immediately went on board, 
and took the command of the fleet as high admiral. 

When the king disembarked at Dover, he was met by the 
general, whom he cordially embraced . Never subject, in fact, 
probably in his intentions, had deserved better of his king 
and country. In the space of a few months, without effusion 
of blood, by his cautious and disinterested conduct alone, he 
had bestowed settlement on three kingdoms which had long 
been tom with the most violent convulsions : and having 
obstinately refused the most inviting conditions offered him 
by the king, as well as by every party in the kingdom, he 
freely restored his injured master to the vacant throne. The 
29 th Ma king entered London on the 29th of May, which was 
ar ' also his birthday. The fond imaginations of men 
interpreted as a happy omen the concurrence of two such 
joyful periods. 


At this era, it may be proper to stop a moment, and take 
a general survey of the age, so far as regards manners, 
finances, arms, commerce, arts, and sciences. The chief use 
of history is, that it affords materials for disquisitions of this 
nature ; and it seems the duty of an historian to point out 
the proper inferences and conclusions. 

No people could undergo a change more sudden and entire 
M«mars in their manners, than did the English nation during 
and ans. this period. From tranquillity, concord, submission, 
sobriety, they passed in an instant to a state of faction, 
fanaticism, rebellion, and almost frenzy. The violence of 
the English parties exceeded auy thing which we can now 
imagine : had they continued but a little longer, there was 
just reason to dread all the horrors of the ancient massacres 
and proscriptions. The military usurpers, whose authority 
was founded on palpable injustice, and was supported by no 
national party, would have been impelled by rage and de- 
spair into such sanguinary measures ; and if these furious 
expedients had been employed on one side, revenge would 
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naturally have pushed the other party, after a return of 
power, to retaliate upon their enemies. No social inter- 
course was maintained between the parties ; no marriages 
or alliances contracted. The royalists, though oppressed, 
harassed, persecuted, disdained all affinity with their masters. 
The more they were reduced to subjection, the greater supe- 
riority did they affect above those usurpers, who by violence 
and injustice had acquired an ascendant over them. 

The manners of the two factions were as opposite as those 
of the most distant nations. “ Your friends, the Cavaliers,” 
said a parliamentarian to a royalist, “ are very dissolute and 
debauched.” “True,” replied the royalist, “they have the 
infirmities of men : but your friends, the Roundheads, have 
the vices of devils ; tyranny, rebellion, and spiritual pride.” 1 
Riot and disorder, it is certain, notwithstanding the good 
example set them by Charles 1., prevailed very much amo ng 
his partizans. Being commonly men of birth and fortune, 
to whom excesses are less pernicious than to the vulgar, 
they were too apt to indulge themselves in all pleasures, 
particularly those of the table. Opposition to the rigid 
preciseness of their antagonists increased their inclination to 
good fellowship ; and the character of a man of pleasure was 
affected among them, as a sure pledge of attachment to the 
church and monarchy. Even when ruined by confiscations 
and sequestrations, they endeavoured to maintain the appear- 
ance of a careless and social jollity. “ As much as hope is 
superior to fear,” said a poor and morry cavalier, “ so much 
is our situation preferable to that of our enemies. Wo laugh 
while they tremble.” 

The gloomy enthusiasm which prevailed among the par- 
liamentary parly is surely the most curious spectacle 
presented by any history ; and the most instructive, as well 
as entertaining, to a philosophical mind. All recreations 
were, in a manner, suspended by the rigid severity of the 
presbyterians and independents. Horse-races and cock- 
matclios were prohibited as the greatest enormities.” 1 Even 
bear-baiting was esteemed heathenish and unchristian : the 

S ort of it, not the inhumanity, gave offonce. Colonel 
ewson, from his pious zeal, marched with his regiment into 
London, and destroyed all the bears, which were there kept 
for the diversion of the citizens. This adventure seems to 
have given birth to the fiction of Hudibras. Though the 

1 Bit Philip Warwiok. » Killing no Murdor. 
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TflngliRh nation be naturally candid and sincere, hyprocrisy 
prevailed among them beyond any example in ancient or 
modem times. The religious hypocrisy, it may be remarked, 
is of a peculiar nature ; and being generally unknown to the 
person himself, though more dangerous, it implies less false- 
hood than any other species of insincerity. The Old Testa- 
ment, preferably to the New, was the favourite of all the 
sectaries. The eastern poetical style of that composition 
made it more easily susceptible of a turn which was agree- 
able to them. 

We have had occasion, in the course of this work, to speak 
of many of the sects which prevailed in England : to enu- 
merate them all would be impossible. The quakers, how- 
ever, are so considerable, at least so singular, as to merit 
some attention ; and as they renounced by principle the use 
of arms, they never made such a figure in public trans- 
actions as to enter into any part of our narrative. 

The religion of the quakers, like most others, began with 
the lowest vulgar, and, in its progress, came at last to com- 
prehend people of better quality and fashion. George Fox, 
born at Drayton in Lancashire, in 1624, was the founder of 
this sect. He was the son of a weaver, and was himself 
bound apprentice to a shoemaker. Feeling a stronger im- 
pulse towards spiritual contemplations than towards that 
mechanical profession, he left his master, and went about the 
country clothed in a leathern doublet, a drpss which he long 
affected, as well for its singularity as its cheapness. That he 
might wean himself from sublunary objects, he broke off all 
connexions with his friends and family, and never dwelt a 
moment in one place ; lest habit should beget new connexions, 
and depress the sublimity of his aerial meditations. He fre- 
quently wandered into the woods, and passed whole days in 
hollow trees, without company, or any other amusement than 
his Bible. Having reached that pitch of perfection as to 
need no other book, he soon advanced to another state of 

S piritual progress, and began to pay loss regard even to that 
ivine composition itself. His own breast, he imagined, was 
full of the same inspiration which had guided the prophets 
and apostles themselves ; and by this inward light must 
every spiritual obscurity be cleared, by this living spirit must 
the dead letter be animated. 

When he had been sufficiently consecrated in his own 
imagination, he felt that the fumes of self-applause soon dis- 
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sipate, if not continually supplied by tbe admiration of otters ; 
and he began to seek proselytes. Proselytes were easily 
gained at a time when all men’s affections were turned to- 
wards religion, and when the most extravagant modes of it 
were sure to be most popular. All the forms of ceremony, 
invented hy pride and ostentation, Fox and his disciples, from 
a superior pride and ostentation, carefully rejected : even the 
ordinary rites of civility were shunned, as the nourishment 
of carnal vanity and self-conceit. They would hestow no 
titles of distinction : the name of friend was the only saluta- 
tion with which they indiscriminately accosted every one. 
To no person would they make a bow, or move their hat, 
or give any signs of reverence. Instead of that affected 
adulation, introduced into modern tongues, of speaking to 
individuals as if they wore a multitude, they returned to the 
simplicity of ancient languages ; and thou and thee were the 
only expressions which, on any consideration, they could be 
brought to employ. 

Dress, too, a material circumstance, distinguished the 
members of this sect. Every superfluity and ornament was 
carefully retrenched ; no plaits to their coats ; no buttons to 
their sleeves ; no lace, no ruffloH, no embroidery. Even a 
button to the hat, though sometimes useful, yet not being 
always so, was universally rejected by them with horror and 
detestation. 

The violent enthusiasm of this sect, like all high passions, 
being too strong for the weak nerves to sustain, threw the 
preachers into convulsions, and shakings, and distortions in 
their limbs; and they thence received the appellation of 
qrnkers. Amidst the groat toleration which was then granted 
to all sects, and oven encouragement given to all innova- 
tions, this sect alone suffered persecution. From the fervour 
of their zeal, the quakors broke into churches, disturbed pub- 
lic worship, and harassed the minister and audience with railing 
and reproaches. When carried before a magistrate, they 
refusod him all reverence, and treated liim with the same 
familiarity as if ho had been their equal. Sometimes they 
were thrown into mad-housos, sometimes into prisons ; some- 
times whipped, sometimes pilloried. The patience and forti- 
tude with which they suffered begat compassion, admiration, 
esteem.” A supernatural spirit was bolieved to support 

tt Tho following story is told 1>y Whitlocko, p. 5DD. Soino quakors at Hasington in 
Northumberland doming to tho minister on tho sabbath day, and spooking to him, the 
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them under those sufferings which the ordinary state of 
humanity, freed from the illusions of passion, is unable to 
sustain. 

The quakers crept into the army ; but as they preached 
universal peace, they seduced the military zealots from their 
profession, and would soon, had they been suffered, have put 
an end, without any defeat or calamity, to the dominion of 
the saints. These attempts became a fresh ground of perse- 
cution, and a new reason for their progress among the people. 

Morals with this sect were carried, or affected to be carried, 
to the same degree of extravagance as religion. Give a 
quaker a blow on one cheek, he held up the other : ask his 
cloak, he gave you his coat also : the greatest interest could 
not engage him, in any court of judicature, to swear even to 
the truth : he never asked more for his wares than the pre- 
cise sum which he was determined to accept. This last 
maxim is laudable, and continues still to be religiously ob- 
served by that sect. 

No fanatics ever carried farther the hatred to ceremonies, 
forms, orders, rites, and positive institutions. Even baptism 
and the Lord’s supper, by all other sects believed to be inter- 
woven with the very vitals of Christianity, were disdainfully 
rejected by them. The very sabbath they profaned. The 
holiness of churches they derided ; and they would give to 
these sacred edifices no other appellation than that of shops 
or steeple-houses. No priests were admitted into their sect ; 
every one had received from immediate illumination a cha- 
racter much superior to the sacerdotal. When they met for 
divine worship, each rose up in his place, and delivered the 
extemporary inspirations of the Holy Ghost : women were 
also admitted to teach the brethren, and were considered as 
proper vehicles to convey the dictates of the Spirit. Some- 
times a great many preachers were moved to speak at once : 
sometimes a total silence prevailed in their congregations. 

Some quakers attempted to fast forty days in imitation of 
Christ, and one of them bravely perished in the experiment.® 
A female quaker came naked into the church where the 
protector sat; being moved by the Spirit, as she said, to 
appear as a sign to the people. A number of them fancied, 

people foil upon the quakers, and almost fall oil one or two of ilium, who, going out, Ml on 
their kneed, anrl prayed God to pardon the people, who know not what they did; and 
afterwards wpoaking to ilio people, so oonvimtod Ilium of the evil they hail done m heating 
them, that the country peoplo full a quarrelling, and beat one another more than they had 
before beaten tho quakora. * WlnLlucke, p. t>24. 
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that the renovation of all things had commenced, and that 
clothes were to he rejected, together with other superfluities. 
The sufferings which followed the practice of this doctrine 
were a species of persecution not well calculated for promot- 
ing it. 

James Naylor was a quaker noted for blasphemy, or 
rather madness, in the time of the protectorship. He fan- 
cied that he himself was transformed into Christ, and was 
become the real saviour of the world ; and in consequence 
of this frenzy he endeavoured to imitate many actions of 
the Messiah related in the evangelists. As he bore a re- 
semblance to the common pictures of Christ, he allowed his 
heard to grow in a like form ; he raised a person from the 
dead; 5 he was ministered unto by women;* he entered 
Bristol, mounted on a horse, I suppose from the difficulty 
in that place of finding an ass; his disciples spread their 

f arments before him, and cried, “ Hosannah to the highest ! 

oly, holy is the Lord God of Sabaoth ! ” When carried 
before the magistrate, ho would give no other answer to all 
questions than “ Thou hast said it.” What is remarkable, 
the Parliament thought that the matter deserved their atten- 
tion. Near ten days they spent in inquiries and debates 
about him/ They condemned him to he pilloried, whipped, 
burned in the face, and to have his tongue bored through 
with a rod-hot iron. All these severities he bore with the 
usual patience. So far liis delusion supported him. But 
the sequel spoiled all. He was sent to Bridewell, confined to 
hard labour, fed on broad and wator, and debarred from all 
his disciples, male and female. His illusion dissipated, and 
after some time he was contented to come out an ordinary 
man, and return to his usual occupations. 

The chief taxes in England, during the time of the com- 
monwealth, were the monthly assessments, the excise, and the 
customs. The assessments wore levied on personal estates as 
well as on land,® and commissioners were appointed in each 
county for rating the individuals. The highest assessment 
amounted to one hundred and twenty thousand pounds a 
month in England; the lowest was thirty-five thousand. 
The assessments in Scotland were sometimes ten thousand 
pounds a month ; 11 commonly six thousand. Those in Ire- 

v ILftrloian MiHcidluny, vol. vi. p. 3!)0. Ono Doruun Kuril nr ry nmdo natli before a magia- 
tratn, that Him ]uwl buuu (lead l wo days, and Unit Naylor hud brought hor to lUb. 

Idem, ibid. * * Thurlno, vol v, r>. 7t)R. 
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land nine thousand. At a medium this tax might have 
afforded about a million a year. The excise, during the 
civil wars, was levied on bread, flesh-meat, as well as beer, 
ale, strong waters, and many other commodities. After 
the king was subdued, bread and flesh-meat were exempted 
from excise. The customs on exportation were lowered 
in 165 6. u In 1650, commissioners were appointed to levy 
both customs and excises. Cromwell in 1657 returned 
to the old practice of farming. Eleven hundred thousand 
pounds were then offered, both for customs and excise ; a 
greater sum than had ever been levied by the commissioners.'" 
The whole of the taxes during that period might at a medium 
amount to above two millions a year ; a sum which, though 
moderate, much exceeded the revenue of any former king* 
Sequestrations, compositions, sale of crown and church lands, 
and of the lands of delinquents, yielded also considerable 
sums, but very difficult to be estimated. Church lands are 
said to have been sold for a million/ None of these were 
ever valued at above ten or eleven years’ purchase.® The 
estates of delinquents amounted to above two hundred thou- 
sand pounds a year." Cromwell died more than two millions 
in debt ; b though the Parliament had left him in the treasury 
above five hundred thousand pounds, and in stores the value 
of seven hundred thousand pounds. 0 

The committee of danger in April, 1648, voted to raise the 
army to forty thousand men. d The same year, the pay of 
the army was estimated at eighty thousand pounds a month. 0 
The establishment of the army in 1652 was, in Scotland, fif- 
teen thousand foot, two thousand five hundred and eighty 
horse, five hundred and sixty dragoons; in England, four 
thousand seven hundred foot, two thousand five hundred and 
twenty horse, garrisons Bix thousand one hundred and fifty- 
four : in all, thirty-one thousand five hundred and fourteen, 
besides officers. 1 The army in Scotland was afterwards 
considerably reduced. The army in Ireland was not much 
short of twenty thousand men ; so that, upon the whole, the 
commonwealth maintained in 1652 a standing army of more 

n Seobcl, p. 376. w Thurloe, vol. vi.jp. 425. 

* It appears that tins late king’s revenue, from 1037 to tho mooting of the Long Parlia- 
ment, was only nine hundred thousand pounds, of wluoli two hundrod thousand may bo 
esteomod illegal, 

y Dr. Walker, p. 14. £ Thuiloe, vol. i. p. 753. 

* Ibid. vol. u. p. 414. l) Ibid vol. vn. p. 667. 

c Woild’s Mistake in Oliver Cromwell. d Whitlocks, p, 206. 

* Ibid. p. 378. f Journal, 2nd December, 1 652, 
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than fifty thousand men. Its pay amounted to a yearly sum 
of one million forty-seven thousand seven hundred and fifteen 
pounds.® Afterwards the protector reduced the establishment 
to thirty thousand men, as appears by the Instrument of 
Government and Humble Petition and Advice. His fre- 
quent enterprises obliged him from time to time to augment 
them. Richard had on foot in England an army of thirteen 
thousand two hundred and fifty-eight men, in Scotland nine 
thousand five hundred and six, in Ireland about ten thousand 
men. 1 * The foot soldiers had commonly a shilling a day . 1 
The horse .had two shillings and sixpence; so that many 
gentlemen and younger brothers of good family enlisted in 
the protector’s cavalry* No wonder that such men were 
averse from the re-establishment of civil government, by 
which, they well knew, they must be deprived of so gainful 
a profession. 

At the time of the battle of "Worcester, the Parliament 
had on foot about eighty thousand men, partly militia, partly 
regular forces. The vigour of the commonwealth, and the 
great capacity of those members who had assumed the 
government, never at any time appeared so conspicuous . 1 

The whole revenue of tho public, (luring the protectorship 
of Richard, was estimated at one million eight hundred and 
sixty-eight thousand seven hundred and seventeen pounds ; 
his annual expenses at two million two hundred and one 
thousand five hundred and forty pounds. An additional 
revenue was demanded from Parliament. 1 ” 

The commerce and industry of England increased ex- 
tremely during tho peaceable period of Charles’s reign : the 
trade to the East Indies and to Guinea became considerable. 
The English possessed almost the sole trade with Spain. 
Twenty thousand cloths were annually sent to Turkey . 11 
Commerce met with interruption, no doubt, from the civil 
wars and convulsions wliich afterwards prevailed ; though it 
soon recovered after tho establishment of the commonwealth. 
The war with the Dutch, by distressing tho commerce of so 
formidable a rival, served to encourage trade in England : 
tho Spanish war was to an equal degree pernicious. All the 
effects of tho English merchants, to an immense value, were 
confiscated in Spain. The prevalence of democratical prin- 

t Journal, 2nd December, 1052. k Journal, Gth of April, 1G50, 

1 Tliurloo, vol. i. p, 305, vol. ix. p 414. k GumWs life of Monk 

1 Whilliu'kLv, p. 477. m Journal, 7th Apnl, UI59. 

u StruJfford.’a Itotta, vol. i. p. 421. 423. 430. 407. 
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ciples engaged the country gentlemen to bind their sons ap- 
prentices to merchants ; 0 and commerce has ever since been 
more honourable in England than in any other European 
kingdom. The exclusive companies, which formerly con- 
fined trade, were never expressly abolished by any ordinance 
of Parliament during the commonwealth ; but as men paid 
no regard to the prerogative whence the charters of these 
companies were derived, the monopoly was gradually in- 
vaded, and commerce increased by the increase of liberty. 
Interest in 1650 was reduced to six per cent. 

The customs in England, before the civil wars, are said to 
have amounted to five hundred thousand pounds a year : p a 
sum ten times greater than during the best period in Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign ; but there is probably some exaggeration 
in this matter 

The post-house in 1653 was farmed at ten thousand pounds 
a year, which was deemed a considerable sum for the three 
kingdoms. Letters paid only about half their present postage. 

From 1619 to 1638, there had been coined six million 
nine hundred thousand and forty-two pounds. From 1638 
to 1657, the coinage amounted to seven million seven hun- 
dred and thirty-three thousand five hundred and twenty-one 
pounds. 5 Dr. Davenant has told us, from the registers of 
the mint, that between 1558 and 1659, there had been 
coined nineteen million eight hundred and thirty-two thou- 
sand four hundred and seventy-six pounds in gold and silver. 

, The first mention of tea,, coffee, and chocolate, is about 
1660/ Asparagus, artichokes, cauliflower, and a variety of 
salads, were about the same time introduced into England. 8 

The colony of New England increased by means of the 
puritans, who fled thither in order to free themselves from 
the constraint which Laud and the church party had imposed 
upon them ; and before the commencement of the civil wars, 
it is supposed to have contained twenty-five thousand souls.* 
For a Eke reason the Catholics, afterwards, who found them- 
selves exposed to many hardships, and dreaded still worse 
treatment, went over to America in great numbers, and 
settled the colony of Maryland. 

Before the civil wars, learning and the fine arts were 
favoured at court, and a good taste began to prevail in the 

• Olarembn. » Lr^wia Robert's Treasure of Traffiok. 

q Happy Future State of England. r Ambiaon, voL ii. p. J IX. 

• Idem, ibid. * Butiah Empire in America, vol, i. p. 372. 
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nation. The king loved pictures, sometimes handled the 
pencil himself, and was a good judge of the art. The pieces 
of foreign masters were bought up at a vast price ; and the 
value of pictures doubled in Europe by the emulation between 
Charles and Philip IV. of Spain, who were touched by the 
same elegant passion. Vandyke was caressed and enriched 
at court. Inigo Jones was master of the king’s buildings ; 
though afterwards persecuted by the Parliament, on account 
of the part which he had in rebuilding St. Paul’s, and for 
obeying some orders of council, by which he was directed to 
pull down houses in order to make room for that edifice. 
Laws, who had not been surpassed by any musician before him, 
was much beloved by the king, who called him the father of 
music. Charles was a good judge of writing, and was thought 
by some more anxious with regard to purity of style than 
became a monarch." Notwithstanding his narrow revenue, 
and his freedom from all vanity, he lived in such magnifi- 
cence, that he possessed four-and- twenty palaces, all of them, 
elegantly and completely furnished, insomuch that, when ho 
removed from one to another, he was not obliged to trans- 
port any thing along with him. 

Cromwell, though himself a barbarian, was not insensible 
to literary merit. Usher, notwithstanding his being a bishop, 
received a pension from him. Marvel and Milton were in 
his service. Waller, who was his relation, was caressed by 
him. That poet always said, that the protector himself was 
not so wholly illiterate as was commonly imagined. He 
gave a hundred pounds a year to the divinity professor at 
Oxford ; and an historian mentions this bounty as an instance 
of his love of literaturc. w He intended to have erected a 
college at Durham for the benefit of the northern counties. 

Civil wars, especially when founded on principles of liberty, 
are not commonly unfavourable to the arts of eloquence and 
composition ; or rather, by presenting nobler anu more in- 
teresting objects, they amply compensate that tranquillity of 
which they bereave the Muses. The speeches of the parlia- 
mentary orators during this period are of a strain much 
superior to what any former age had produced in England ; 
and the force and compass of our tongue were then first put 
to trial. It must, however, be confessed, that the wretched 
fanaticism which so much infected the parliamentary party 
was no less destructive of taste and science, than of aU law 

« Burnet. » Noule’s History of the Puritans, voL iv. p. 128. 
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and order. Gaiety and wit were proscribed ; human learn- 
ing despised ; freedom of inquiry detested ; cant and hypo- 
crisy alone encouraged. It was an article positively insisted 
on in the preliminaries to the treaty of Uxbridge, that all 
playhouses should for ever be abolished. Sir John Dave- 
nant, says Whitlocke,* speaking of the year 1658, published 
an opera, notwithstanding the nicety of the times. All the 
king’s furniture was put to sale : his pictures, disposed of at 
very low prices, enriched all the collections in Europe : the 
cartoons, when complete, were only appraised at three 
hundred pounds, though the whole collection of the king’s 
curiosities was sold at above fifty thousand. 7 Even the royal 
palaces were pulled in pieces, and the materials of them sold. 
The very library and medals at St. James’s were intended by 
the generals to be brought to auction, in order to pay the 
arrears of some regiments of cavalry quartered near London ; 
but Selden, apprehensive of the loss, engaged his friend 
Whitlocke, then lord-keeper for the commonwealth, to apply 
for the office of librarian ; this expedient saved that valuable 
collection. 

It is, however, remarkable, that the greatest genius by far 
that shone out in England during this period was deeply en- 
gaged with these fanatics, and even prostituted his pen in 
theological controversy, in factious disputes, and in justifying 
the most violent measures of the party. This was John 
Milton, whose poems are admirable, though liable to some 
objections ; his prose writings disagreeable, though not alto- 

g ether defective in genius. Nor are all his poems equal ; 

is Paradise Lost, his Comus, and a few others, shine out 
amidst some flat and insipid compositions; even in the 
Paradise Lost, his capital performance, there are very long 
passages, amounting to near a third of the work, almost 
wholly destitute of harmony and elegance, nay of all vigour 
of imagination. This natural inequality in Milton’s genius 
was much increased by the inequalities in his subject; of 
which some parts are of themselves the most lofty that can 
enter into human conception, others would have required 
the most laboured elegance of composition to support 
them. It is certain, that this author, when in a happy 
mood, and employed on a noble subject, is the most won- 
derfully sublime of any poet in any language, Homer 
and Lucretius and Tasso not excepted. More concise than 

* P. 030. T Pixrl. Hist, vo], sax. p. 83. 
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Homer, more simple than Tasso, more nervous than Lucre- 
tins ; had he lived in a later age, and learned to polish some 
rudeness in his verses ; had he enjoyed better fortune, and 
possessed leisure to watch the returns of genius in himself, 
he had attained the pinnacle of perfection, and home away 
the palm of epic poetry. 

It is well known that Milton never enjoyed in his lifetime 
the reputation which he deserved. His Paradise Lost was 
long neglected : prejudices against an apologist for the regi- 
cides, and against a work not wholly purged from the cant 
of former times, kept the ignorant world from perceiving the 
prodigious merit of that performance. Lord Somers, by en- 
couraging a good edition of it, about twenty years after the 
author’s death, first brought it into request ; and Tonson, in 
his dedication of a smaller edition, speaks of it as a work just 
beginning to he known. Even during the prevalence of 
Milton’s party, he seems never to have been much regarded ; 
and Whitlocke® talks of one Milton, as he calls him, a 
blind man, who was employed in translating a treaty with 
Sweden into Latin. These forms of expression are amusing 
to posterity, who consider how obscure Whitlocke himself, 
though lord-keeper and ambassador, and indeed a man of 
great abilities and merit, has become in comparison of Milton. 

It is not strange that Milton received no encouragement 
after the restoration : it is more to be admired that he es- 
caped with his life. Many of the cavaliers blamed extremely 
that lenity towards him, which was so honourable in the 
king, and so advantageous to posterity. It is said that ho 
had saved Davenant’s life during the protectorship; and 
Davenant, in return, afforded him like protection after the 
restoration, being sensible that men of letters ought always 
to regard their sympathy of taste as a more powerful band 
of union than any difference of party or opinion as a source 
of animosity. It was during a state of poverty, blindness,, 
disgrace, danger, and old age, that Milton composed his 
wonderful poem, which not only surpassed all the perform- 
ances of his contemporaries, but all the compositions which 
had flowed from his pen during the vigour of liis age and 
the height of his prosperity. This circumstance is not the 
least remarkable of all those which attend that great genius. 
He died in 1G74, aged sixty-six. 

Waller was the first refiner of English poetry, at least 
of English rhyme : but his performances still abound with 
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many faults, and what is more material, they contain but 
feeble and superficial beauties. Gaiety, wit, and ingenuity, 
are their ruling character : they aspire not to the sublime ; 
still less to the pathetic. They treat of love, without making 
us feel any tenderness ; and abound in panegyric, without 
exciting admiration. The panegyric, however, on Crom- 
well, contains more force than we should expect from the 
other compositions of this poet. 

"Waller was born to an ample fortune, was early introduced 
to the court, and lived in the best company. He possessed 
talents for eloquence as well as poetry ; and till his death, 
which happened in a good old age, he was the delight of the 
House of Commons. The errors of his life proceeded more 
from want of courage, than of honour or integrity. He died 
in 1687, aged eighty-two. 

Cowley is an author extremely corrupted by the bad taste 
of his age ; but had he lived even in the purest times of 
Greece or Rome, he must always have been a very indif- 
ferent poet. He had no ear for harmony ; and his verses are 
only known to be such by the rhyme which terminates them. 
In his rugged untun eable numbers are conveyed sentiments 
the most strained and distorted, long-spun allegories, distant 
allusions, and forced conceits. Great ingenuity, however, 
and vigour of thought, sometimes break out amidst those un- 
natural conceptions ; a few anacreontics surprise us by their 
ease and gaiety : his prose writings please, by the honesty 
and goodness which they express, and even by their spleen 
and melancholy. This author was much more praised and 
admired during his lifetime, and celebrated after his death, 
than the great Milton. He died in 1667, aged forty-nine. 

Sir John Denham, in his Cooper’s Hill, (for none of his 
othhf poems merit attention,) has a loftiness and vigour 
which had not before him been attained by any English poet 
who wrote in rhyme. The mechanical difficulties of that 
measure retarded its improvement. Shakspeare, whose 
tragic scenes are sometimes so wonderfully forcible and 
expressive, is & very indifferent poet when he attempts to 
rhyme. Precision and neatness are chiefly wanting in Den- 
ham. He died in 1688, aged seventy-three. 

No English author in that age was more celebrated both 
abroad and at home than Hobbes ; in our time he is much 
neglected : a lively instance how precarious all reputations 
founded on reasoning and philosophy ! A pleasant comedy 
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which paints the manners of the age, and exposes a faithful 
picture of nature, is a durable work, and is transmitted to 
the latest posterity; but a system, whether physical or meta- 
physical, commonly owes its success to its novelty, and is no 
sooner canvassed with impartiality than its weakness is dis- 
covered. Hobbes’s politics are fitted only to promote tyranny, 
and his ethics to encourage licentiousness. Though an 
enemy to religion, he partakes nothing of the spirit of scep- 
ticism; but is as positive and dogmatical as if h uman reason, 
and his reason in particular, could attain a thorough convic- 
tion in these subjects. Clearness and propriety ■ of style 
are the chief excellences of Hobbes’s writings. In his, own 
person he is represented to have been a -mail 0 f virtue ; a 
character nowise surprising* notwithstanding his libertine 
system of ethics. Timidity is the principal fault with which 
he is reproached : he lived to an extreme old age, yet could 
. never reconcile himself to the thoughts of death. The bold- 
ness of his opinions and sentiments forms a remarkable con- 
trast to this part of his character. He died in 1679, aged 
ninety-one. 

Harrington’s Oceana was well adapted to that age, when 
the plans of imaginary republics were the daily subjects of 
debate and conversation ; and even in our time it is justly 
.admired as a work of genius and invention. The idea, how- 
ever/of a perfect and immortal commonwealth will always be 
found as chimerical as that of a perfect and immortal man. 
The style of this author wants ease and fluency; but the 

S ood matter which, his work contains makes compensation. * 
te died in 1677, aged sixty-six. , 

Harvey is entitled to the glory of having made, by reason- 
ing alone, without any mixture of accident, a capital discovery 
in one of the most important branches of science. He had 
also the happiness of establishing at once his theory on the 
.most solid and convincing proofs ; and posterity has added 
little to the arguments suggested by his industry and inge- 
nuity. y His treatise of the circulation of the blood is farther 
embellished by that warmth and spirit which so naturally 
accompany the genius of invention. This great man was 
much favoured by Charles I., who gave him the liberty of 
using all the deer in the royal forests - for perfecting: his dis-> 
coveries on the generation of animals. It was remarked that 
no physician in Europe, who had reached forty years of age, 
ever, to the end of his life, adopted Harvey’s doctrine of tka 
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circulation of the blood, and that his practice in London 
diminished extremely, from the reproach drawn upon him 
by that great and signal discovery. So slow is the progress 
of truth in every science, even when not opposed by factious 
or superstitious- prejudices ! He died in 1657, aged seventy- 
nine. 

This age affords great materials for history, but did not 
produce any accomplished historian. Clarendon, however, 
will always be esteemed an entertaining writer, even inde- 
pendent of our curiosity to know the facts which he relates. 
His style is prolix and redundant, and suffocates us by the 
length of its periods ; but it discovers imagination and sen- 
timent, and pleases us at the same time that we disapprove of 
it. He is more partial in appearance than in reality ; for he 
seems perpetually anxious to apologize for the king ; but his 
apologies are often well grounded. He is less partial in his 
relation of facts, than in his account of characters : he was 
too honest a man to falsify the former; his affections wete 
easily capable, unknown to himself, of disguising the latter. 
An air of probity and goodness runs through the whole work, 
as these qualities did, in reality, embellish the whole life of 
the author. He died in 1674, aged sixty-six. 

These are the chief performances which engage the atten- 
tion of posterity. Those numberless productions, witb which 
the press then abounded, — the cant of the pulpit, the decla- 
mations of party, the subtilties of theology, — all these have 
long ago sunk in silence and oblivion. Even a writer such 
as Selaen, whose learning was his chief excellency ; or Chil- 
lingworth, an acute disputant against the Papists; will 
■scarcely be ranked among the classics of our language or 
country. 
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CHAPTER LXIII. 
CHARLES H. 


New Ministry. — Act of Indemnity. — Settlement of the Revenue, — Trial and 
Execution of the Re qioides.— Dissolution of the Convention Parliament.— 
P rela cy restored.— Insurrection of tile Millenarianb. — Affairs of Scotland. — 
Conference at the Savoy. — Arguments for and against a Comprehension.— A 
new Parliament.— Bishops' Seats restored.— Corporation Act.— Act of Uni- 
formity. — King's Marriage. — Trial of Vane— and Execution. — Presbyterian 
Clergy ejected.— Dunkirk sold to the French.— Declaration of Indulgence.— 
Decline of Clarendon’s Credit. 

Charles II. when he ascended the throne of his ancestors, 
was thirty years of age. Ho possessed a vigorous 1G80 _ 
'constitution, a fine shape, a manly figure, a graceful 
air; and though his features were harsh, yet was Ins 
countenance in the main lively and engaging. He was in 
that period of life, when there remains enough of youth to 
render the person amiable, without preventing that authority 
and regard which attend the years of experience and maturity. 
Tenderness was excited by tho memory of his recent adver- 
sities : his present prosperity was the object rather of admi- 
ration than of envy : and as the sudden and surprising revo- 
lution, which restored him to his regal rights, had also 
restored the nation to peace, law, order, and liberty, no 
prince ever obtained a crown in more favourable circum- 
stances, or was more blest with the cordial affection and 
attachment of his subjects. 

This popularity the king, by his whole demeanour and 
behaviour, was well qualified to support and to increase. 
To a lively wit and quick comprehension, ho united a just 
understanding and a gonoral observation both of mon and 
things. The easiest manners, -the most unaffected’ politoness, 
the most engaging gaiety, accompanied his conversation and 
address. Accustomed, during his exile, to live among his 
courtiers rather like a companion than a monarch, be re- 
tained, even while on the throne, that open affability which 
was capable of reconciling the most determined republicans 
to his royal dignity. Totally devoid of resentment, as well 
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from the natural lenity as carelessness of his temper, he 
ensured pardon to the most guilty of his enemies, and left 
hopes of favour to his most violent opponents. From . the 
whole tenor of his actions and discourse, he seemed desirous 
of losing the memory of past animosities, and of uniting 
every party in an affection for their prince and their native 
country. 

Into his council were admitted the most eminent men 
New mi nib- of the nation, without regard to former distinc- 
‘ tions : the presbyterians, equally with the royalists, 
shared this honour. Annesley was also created Earl of 
Anglesey ; Ashley Cooper, Lord Ashley ; Denzil Hollis, 
Lord Hollis. The Earl of Manchester was appointed lord 
chamberlain, and Lord Say privy-seal. Calamy and Baxter, 
presbyterian clergymen, were even made chaplains to the 
king. 

Admiral Montague, created Earl of Sandwich, was en- 
titled, from his recent services, to great favour ; and he ob- 
tained it. Monk, created Duke of Albemarle, had performed’ 
such signal services, that, according to a vulgar and malig- 
nant observation, he ought rather to have expected hatred 
and ingratitude ; yet was he ever treated by the king with 
great marks of distinction. Charles’s disposition, free from 
jealousy; and the prudent behaviour of the general, who 
never overrated his merits ; prevented all those disgusts 
which naturally arise in so delicate a situation. The capa- 
city too of Albemarle was not extensive, and his parts were 
more solid than shining. Though he had distinguished him- 
self in inferior stations, he was imagined, upon familiar, 
acquaintance, not to be wholly equal to those great achieve- 
ments which fortune, united to prudence, had enabled him 
to perform ; and he appeared unfit for the court, a scene of 
life to which he had never been accustomed. Morrice, his 
friend, was created secretary of state, and was supported 
more by his patron’s credit than by his own abilities or 
experience. 

But the choice which the king at first made of his prin- 
cipal ministers and favourites was the circumstance which 
chiefly gave contentment to the nation, and prognosticated 
future happiness and tranquillity. Sir Edward Hyde, created 
Earl of Clarendon, was chancellor and prime minister ; the 
Marquis, created Duke of Ormond, was steward of the house- 
hold ; the Earl of Southampton, high treasurer ; Sir Edward 
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Nicholas, secretary of state. These men, united together in 
friendship, and combining in the same laudable inclinations, 
supported each other’s credit, and pursued the interests of 
the public. 

Agreeable to the present prosperity of public affairs was 
tbe universal joy and festivity diffused throughout the nation. 
The melancholy austerity of the fanatics fell into discredit, 
together with their principles. The royalists, who had ever 
affected a contrary disposition, found in their recent success 
new motives for mirth and gaiety ; and it now belonged to 
them to give repute and fashion to their manners. From 
past experience it had sufficiently appeared, that gravity was 
very distinct from wisdom, formality from virtue, and hypo- 
crisy from religion. The king himself, who bore a strong 
propensity to pleasure, served, by his powerful and engaging 
example, to banish those sour and malignant humours which 
had hitherto engendered such confusion; and though the 
just bounds were undoubtedly passed, when men returned 
from their former extreme, yet was the public happy in ex- 
changing vices pernicious to society for disorders hurtful 
chiefly to the individuals themselves who were guilty of them. 

It required some time before the several parts of the state, 
disfigured by war and faction, could recover their former 
arrangement ; but the Parliament immediately fell into good 
correspondence with the king, and they treated him with 
the same dutiful regard which had usually been paid to his 
predecessors. Being summoned without the king’s consent, 
they received, at first, only the title of a convention ; and it 
was not till he passed an act for that purpose, that they were 
called by the appellation of Parliament. All judicial pro- 
ceedings, transacted in the name of the commonwealth or 
protector, were ratified by a new law : and both Houses, 
acknowledging the guilt of the former rebellion, gratefully 
received, in their own name, and in that of all the subjects, 
his majesty’s gracious pardon and indemnity. 

The king, before his restoration, being afraid of reducing 
any of his enemies to despair, and at the same time Act of 
unwilling that such enormous crimes as had been 
committed should receive a total impunity, had expressed 
himself very cautiously in his declaration of Breda, and had 
promised an indemnity to all criminals but such as should be 
excepted by Parliament. He now issued a proclamation, 
declaring that such of the late king’s judges as did not yield 
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themselves prisoners within fourteen days should receive no 
pardon. Nineteen surrendered themselves ; some were taken 
in their flight : others escaped beyond sea. 

The Commons seem to have been more inclined to lenity 
than the Lords. The Upper House, inflamed by the ill 
usage which they had received, were resolved, besides the late 
king's judges, to except every one who had sitten in any 
high court of justice. Nay, the Earl of Bristol moved, that 
no pardon might be granted to those who had anywise con- 
tributed to the king’s death. So wide an exception, in which 
every one who had served the Parliament might be compre- 
hended, gave a general alarm ; and men began to apprehend, 
that this motion was the effect of some court artifice or in- 
trigue. But the king soon dissipated these fears. He came 
to the House of Peers, and in the most earnest terms pressed 
the act of general indemnity. He urged both the necessity 
of the thing, and the obligation of his former promise ; a 
promise, he said, which he would ever regard as sacred, 
Bince to it he probably owed the satisfaction, which at -present 
he enjoyed, of meeting his people in Parliament. . This mea- 
sure of the king’s was received with great applause and 
satisfaction. 

After repeated solicitations, the act of indemnity passed 
both Houses, and soon received the royal assent. Those 
who had an immediate hand in the late king’s death were 
there excepted: even Cromwell, Ireton, Bradshaw, and 
others now dead, were attainted, and their estates forfeited. 
Yane and Lambert, though none of the regicides, were also 
excepted. St. John and seventeen persons more were de- 
prived of all benefit from this act, if they ever accepted any 
public employment. All who had sitten in any illegal high 
court of justice were disabled from bearing offices. These 
were all the severities which followed such furious civil wars 
and convulsions. 

The next business was the settlement of the king’s reve- 
Settiement aue. I 11 this work, the Parliament had regard to 
of thew- public freedom, as well as to the support of the 
Tenue ’ crown. The tenures of wards and liveries had long 
been regarded as a grievous burden by the nobility and 
gentry : several attempts had been made durihg the reign of 
James to purchase this prerogative, together with that 
of purveyance ; and two hundred thousand pounds a year 
had been offered that prince in lieu of them : wardships and 
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purveyance had been utterly abolished by the republican 
Parliament ; and even in the present Parliament, before the 
Iri rig arrived in England, a bill had been introduced, offering 
him a compensation for the emoluments of these prerogatives, 
A hundred thousand pounds a year was the sum agreed to ; 
and half of the excise was settled in perpetuity upon the 
crown, as the fund whence this revenue should be levied. 
Though that impost yielded more profit, the bargain might 
be esteemed hard ; and it was chiefly the necessity of the 
king’s situation which induced him to consent to it. No 
request of the Parliament, during the present joy, could be 
refused them. 

Tonnage and poundage and the other half of the excise 
were granted to the king during life. The Parliament even 
proceeded so far as to vote that the settled revenue of the 
crown for all charges should be one million two hundred 
thousand pounds a year ; a sum greater than any English 
monarch had ever before enjoyed. But as all the princes 
of Europe were perpetually augmenting their military force, 
and consequently their expense, it became requisite that 
England, from motives both of honour and security, should 
bear some proportion to them, and adapt its revenue to the 
new system of politics which prevailed. According to the 
chancellor’s computation, a charge of eight hundred thou- 
sand pounds a year was at present requisite for the fleet and 
other articles, which formerly cost the crown but eighty 
thousand. 

Had the Parliament, before restoring the king, insisted. on 
any farther limitations than those which the constitution 
already imposed; besides the danger of reviving former 
quarrels among parties, it would seem that their precautions 
had been entirely superfluous. By reason of its slender and 

S recarious revenue, the crown in effect was still totally 
ependent. Not a fourth part of this sum, which seemod 
requisite for public expenses, could be levied without consent 
of Parliament ; and any concessions, had they been thought 
necessary, might, even after the restoration, be extorted by 
the Commons from their necessitous prince. This Parlia- 
ment showed no intention of employing at present that 
engine to iny such purposes ; but they seemed still deter- 
mined not to part with it entirely, or to render the revenues 
of the crown fixed and independent. Though they voted in 
general, that one million two hundred thousand pounds a, 
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year should be settled on the king, they scarcely assigned 
any funds which could yield two-thirds of that sum ; and 
they left the care of fulfilling their engagements to the future 
consideration of Parliament. 

In all the temporary supplies which they voted, they dis- 
covered the same cautious frugality. To disband the army, 
so formidable in itself, and so much accustomed to rebellion 
and changes of government, was necessary for the security 
both of king and Parliament; yet the Commons showed 
great jealousy in granting the sums requisite for that end. 
An assessment of seventy thousand pounds a month was 
imposed; hut it was at first voted to continue only three 
months ; and all the other sums which they levied for that 
purpose, hy a poll-bill and new assessments, were still granted 
by parcels ; as if they were not, as yet, well assured of the 
fidelity of the hand to which the money was entrusted. 
Having proceeded so far in the settlement of the nation, the 
Parliament adjourned itself for some time. 

During the recess of Parliament, the object which chiefly 
Sept. 13. interested the public was the trial and condemnation 
Tiwi .md Q f the regicides. The general indignation, attending 
ofthewgi- the enormous crime of which these men had been 
cides. guilty, made their sufferings the subject of joy to 
the people ; but in the peculiar circumstances of that action, 
in the prejudices of the times, as well as in the behaviour of 
the criminals, a mind seasoned with humanity will find a 
plentiful source of compassion and indulgence. Can any 
one, without concern for human blindness and ignorance, 
consider the demeanour of G-eneral Harrison, who was first 
brought to his trial? With great courage and elevation 
of sentiment, he told the court, that the pretended crime of 
which he stood accused, was not a deed performed in a 
comer ; the sound of it had gone forth to most nations ; and 
in the singular and marvellous conduct of it had chiefly 
appeared the sovereign power of Heaven : that he himself, 
agitated by doubts, had often, with passionate tears, offered 
up his addresses to the Divine Majesty, and earnestly sought 
for light and conviction : he had still received assurance of a 
heavenly sanction, and returned from these devout supplica- 
tions with more serene tranquillity and satisfaction : that all 
the nations of the earth were, in the eyes of their Creator, 
less than a drop of water in the bucket; nor were their 
erroneous judgments aught but darkness, compared with 
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divine illuminations : that these frequent illapses of Di- 
vine Spirit he could not suspect to be interested illusions^ 
since he was conscious that, for no temporal advantage^ 
would he offer injury to the poorest man or woman tha t trod 
upon the earth : that all the allurements of ambition, all the 
terrors of imprisonment, had not been able, during the usur- 
pation of Cromwell, to shake his steady resolution, or bend 
■ him to a compliance with that deceitful tyrant : and that, 
when invited by him to sit on the right hand of the throne, 
when offered riches and splendour and dominion, he had dis- 
dainfully rejected all temptations ; and neglecting the tears 
of his friends and family, had still, through every danger, 
held fast his principles and his integrity. 

Scot, who was more a republican than a fanatic, had said 
in the House of Commons, a little before the restoration, that 
he desired no other epitaph to be inscribed on his tombstone 
than this : Here lies Thomas Scot , who adjudged the king to 
death. He supported the same spirit upon his trial. 

Oarew, a millenarian, submitted to his trial, saving to our 
Lord Jesus Christ his right to the government of these ' kingdoms . 
Some scrupled to say, according' to form, that they would be 
tried by God and their country, because God was not visibly 
present to judge them ; others said, that they would be tried 
by the word of God. 

No more than six of the late king’s judges, Harrison, 
v Scot, Oarew, Clement, Jones, and Scrope, were ’ executed : 
Scrope alone, of all those who came in upon the king’s pro- 
clamation. He was a gentleman of good family and of a 
^decent character; but it was proved, that he had a little 
^before, in conversation, expressed himself as if he were 
s nowise convinced of any guilt in condemning the king. 
*>Axtel, who had guarded the high court of justice, Hacker, 
who commanded on the day of the king’s execution, Coke, 
the solicitor for the people of England, and Hugh Peters, 
the fanatical preacher, who inflamed the army and impelled 
them to regicide ; all these were tried, and condemned, and 
suffered with the king’s judges. No saint or confessor ever 
went to martyrdom with more assured confidence of heaven 
than was expressed by those criminals, even when the terrors 
of immediate death, joined to many indignities, were set be- 
fore them. The rest of the king’s judges, by an unexampled 
lenity, were reprieved ; and they wore dispersed into several' 
prisons. 
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This punishment of declared enemies interrupted not the 
se t is rejoicings of the court ; but the death of the Duke 
p ' of Gloucester, a young prince of promising hopes, 
threw a great cloud upon them. The king, by no incident 
in his life, was ever so deeply affected. Gloucester was 
observed to possess united the good qualities of both his 
brothers; the clear judgment and penetration of the king, 
the industry and application of the Duke of York. He was 
also believed to be affectionate to the religion and constitu- 
tion of his country. He was but twenty years of age when 
the small-pox put an end to his life. 

The Princess of Orange, having come to England, in order 
to partake of the joy attending the restoration of hfer family, 
with whom she lived in great friendship, soon after sickened 
and died. The queemmother paid a visit to her son, and 
obtained his consent to the marriage of the Princess Hen- 
rietta with the Duke of Orleans, brother to the French 
king. 

After a recess of near two months, the Parliament met, 
and proceeded in the great work of the national 
° * ' settlement. They established the post-office, wine- 
licences, and some articles of the revenue. They granted 
more assessments, and some arrears, for paying and disband- 
ing the army.- Business, being carried on with great unani- 
mity, was soon despatched ; and after they had sitten two 
months, the king, in a speech full of the most gracious 
expressions, thought proper to dissolve them. 

This House of Commons had been chosen during the reign 
KmoIoHoa of the old' parliamentary party ; and though many 
^ntio n C<m " royalist had crept in amongst them, yet did it chiefly 
Paiilamsnt. consist of presbyterians, who had not yet entirely laid 
Deo as. aside their old jealousies and principles. Lenthal, a 
member, having said, that those who first took arms against 
the king were as guilty as those who afterwards brought 
him to the scaffold, was severely reprimanded by order of 
the House ; and the most violent efforts of the Long Parlia- 
ment, to secure the constitution, and bring delinquents to 
justice, were in effect vindicated and applauded.* The claim 
of the two houses to the militia, the first ground of the 
quarrel, however exorbitant an usurpation, was never ex- 
pressly resigned by this Parliament. They made all grants 
of money with a very sparing hand. Great arrears being 

* JommjJs, vol. vm. p. 24. 
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due by the protector, to the fleet, the army, the navy-office, 
and every branch of service, this whole debt they threw' 
upon the crown, without establishing funds sufficient for its 
payment. Yet notwithstanding this jealous care expressed 
by the Parliament, there prevails a story that Popham, 
having sounded the disposition of the members, undertook 
to the Earl of Southampton to procure, during the king’s 
life, a grant of two millions a year land-tax ; a sum which, 
added to the customs and excise, would for ever have ren- 
dered this prince independent of his people. Southampton, 
it is said, merely from his affection to the king, had unwarily 
embraced the offer ; and it was not till he communicated the 
matter to the chancellor that he was made sensible of its 
pernicious tendency. It is not improbable that such an 
offer might have been made, and been hearkened to ; but it 
is nowise probable that all the interest of the court would 
ever, with this House of Commons, have been able to make 
it effectual. Clarendon showed his prudence, no less than 
his integrity, in entirely rejecting it. 

The chancellor, from the same principles of conduct, 
hastened to disband the army. "When the king reviewed 
these veteran troops, he was struck with their beauty, order, 
discipline, and martial appearance ; and being sensible that 
regular forces are most necessary implements of royalty, he 
expressed a desire of finding expedients still to retain them. 
But his wise minister set before him the dangerous spirit by 
which these troops were actuated, their enthusiastic genius, 
their habits of rebellion and mutiny ; and he convinced the 
king, that till they were disbanded he never could esteem 
himself securely established on his throne. No more troops 
were retained than a few guards and garrisons, about one 
thousand horse, and four thousand foot. This was the first 
appearance, under the monarchy, of a regular standing army 
in this island. Lord Mordaunt said, that the king, being 
possessed of that force, might now look upon himself as the 
most considerable gentleman in England. 1 * The fortifica- 
tions of Gloucester, Taunton, and other towns, which had 
made resistance to the king during the civil wars, were 
demolished. 

Clarendon not only behaved with wisdom and justice in 

9 

* King Jamoa’a Memoirs. — This prince says, that Vernier's insurrection furnished a 
reason or pretence for keeping up the guards, which were intended at drat to have been 
disbanded with the rest oi the tumy, 
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the office of chancellor ; all the counsels, which he gave the 
king, tended equally to promote the interest of prince and 

S eople. Charles, accustomed in his exile to pay entire 
eference to the judgment of this faithful servant, continued 
still to submit to his direction ; and for some time no minister 
was ever possessed of more absolute authority. He mode- 
rated the forward zeal of the royalists, and tempered their 
appetite for revenue. With the opposite party, he endea- 
voured to preserve inviolate all the king’s engagements : he 
kept an exact register of the promises which had been made 
for any service, and he employed all his industry to fulfil 
them. This good minister was now nearly allied to the 
royal family. His daughter, Ann Hyde, a woman of spirit 
and fine accomplishments, had hearkened, while abroad, to 
the addresses of the Duke of York, and, under promise of 
marriage, had secretly admitted him to her bed. Her preg- 
nancy appeared soon after the restoration ; and though many 
endeavoured to dissuade the king from consenting to so un- 
equal an alliance, Charles, in pity to his friend ana minister, 
who had been ignorant of these engagements, permitted his 
brother to marry her. 0 Clarendon expressed great uneasiness 
at the honour which he had obtained; and said, that by 
being elevated so much above his rank, he thence dreaded a 
more sudden downfal. 

Most circumstances of Clarendon’s administration have 
Prelacy re- met with applause : his maxims alone in the conduct 
stored. 0 f ecclesiastical politics have by many been deemed 
the effect of prejudices narrow and bigoted. Had the jea- 
lousy of royal power prevailed so far with the Convention 
Parliament, as to make them restore the king with strict 
limitations, there is no question but the establishment of 
presbyterian discipline had been one of the conditions most 
rigidly insisted on. Not only that form of ecclesiastical 
government is more favourable to liberty than to royal 
power ; it was likewise, on its own account, agreeable to the 
majority of the House of Commons, and suited their religious 
principles. But as the impatience of the peeple, the danger 
of delay, the general disgust towards faction, and the autho- 
rity of Monk, had prevailed over that jealous project of 
limitations, the full settlement of the hierarchy, together 
with the monarchy, was a necessary and infallible conse- 
quence. All the royalists were zealous for that mode of 

* King Jttmea’H Memoira. 
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religion: the merits of the episcopal clergy towards the 
king, as well as their sufferings on that account, had been 
great ; the laws which established bishops and the liturgy 
were as yet unrepealed by legal authority ; and any attempt 
of the Parliament, by new acts, to give the superiority to 
presbyterianism, had been sufficient to involve the nation 
again in blood and confusion. Moved by these views, the 
Commons had wisely postponed the examination of all reli- 
gious controversy, and had left the settlement of the church 
to the king and to the ancient laws. 

The king at first used great moderation in the execution 
of the laws. Nine bishops still remained alive, and these 
were immediately restored to their sees ; all the ejected 
clergy recovered their livings ; the liturgy, a form of wor- 
ship decent and not without beauty, was again admitted 
into the churches ; but at the same time a declaration was 
issued, in order to give contentment to the presbyterians, 
and preserve an air of moderation and neutrality. 11 — In this 
declaration, the king promised that he would provide suffra- 
gan bishops for the larger dioceses ; that the prelates should, 
all of them, be regular and constant preachers ; that they 
should not confer ordination, or exercise any jurisdiction, 
without the advice and assistance of presbyters chosen by 
the diocese; that such alterations should be made in the 
liturgy as would render it totally unexceptionable ; that, in 
the mean time, the use of that mode of worship should not 
be imposed on such as were unwilling to receive it ; and that 
the surplice, the cross in baptism, and bowing at the name of 
Jesus, should not be rigidly insisted on. This declaration 
was issued by the king as head of the church ; and he plainly 
assumed, in many parts of it, a legislative authority in eccle- 
siastical matters. But the English government, though more 
exactly defined by late contests, was not as yet reduced, in 
every particular, to the strict limits of law ; and if ever pre- 
rogative was justifiably employed, it seemed to be on the 
present' occasion, when all parts of the state were torn with 
past convulsions, and required the moderating hand of the 
chief magistrate to reduce them to their ancient order. 

But though these appearances of neutrality were main- 
tained, and a mitigated episcopacy only seemed to be insisted 
on, it was far from the intention of the ministry always to 


* Pari, Hist. voL xxiii, p. 173* 
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preserve like regard to the presbyterians. The madness 
insurrec- of the fifth-monarchy men afforded them a pretence 
nSimJ h * departing from it. Yenner, a desperate enthu- 
nans - siast, who had often conspired against Cromwell, 
having, by his zealous lectures, inflamed his own imagination 
and that of his followers, issued forth at their head into the 
streets of London. They were to the number of sixty, com- 
pletely armed, believed themselves invulnerable and invin- 
cible, and firmly expected the same success which had 
attended Gideon and other heroes of the Old Testament. 
Every one at first fled before them. One unhappy man, 
who, being questioned, said, “ He was for God and King 
Charles,” was instantly murdered by them. They went 
triumphantly from street to street, every where proclaiming 
King Jesus, who, they said, was their invisible leader. At 
length, the magistrates, having assembled some train-bands, 
made an attack upon them. They defended themselves with 
order as well as valour ; and after killing many of the assail- 
ants, they made a regular retreat into Cane-wood near 
Hampstead. Next morning they were chased thence by a 
detachment of the guards ; but they ventured again to invade 
the city, which was not prepared to receive them. After 
committing great disorder, and traversing almost every 
street of that immense capital, they retired into a house, 
which they were resolute to defend to the last extremity. 
Being surrounded, and the house untiled, they were fired 
upon from every side, and they still refused quarter. The 
people rushed in upon them, and seized the few who were 
alive. , These were tried, condemned, and executed ; and to 
the last they persisted in affirming, that if they were de- 
ceived, it was the Lord that had deceived them. 

■ Clarendon and the ministry took occasion, from this insur- 
rection, to infer the dangerous spirit of the presbyterians 
and of all the sectaries; but the madness of the attempt 
sufficiently proved, that it had been undertaken by no con- 
cert, and never could have proved dangerous. The well- 
known hatred, too, which prevailed between the presbyterians 
and the other Beets, should have removed the former from 
all suspicion of any concurrence in the enterprise. But as 
a pretence was wanted, besides their old demerits, for justi- 
fying the intended rigours against all of them, this reason, 
however slight, was greedily laid hold of. 

Affairs in Scotland hastened with still quicker steps than 
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those in England towards a settlement and a compliance 
with the king. It was deliberated in the English Affairs of 
council, whether that nation should he restored to • Scotlin ' i - 
its liberty, or whether the forts erected by Cromwell should 
not still be upheld, in order to curb the mutinous spirit by 
which the Scots, in all ages, had been so much governed ? 
Lauderdale, who, from the battle of Worcester to the resto- 
ration, had been detained prisoner in the Tower, had con- 
siderable influence with the king ; and he strenuously 
opposed this violent measure. He represented, that it was 
the loyalty of the Scottish nation, which had engaged them 
in an opposition to the English rebels ; and to take advantage 
of the calamities into which, on that account, they had 
fallen, would be regarded as the highest injustice and ingra- 
titude : that the spirit of that people was ‘now fully subdued 
by the servitude under which the usurpers had so long held 
them, and would of itself yield to any reasonable compliance 
with their legal sovereign, if by this means they recovered 
their liberty and independence : that the attachment of the 
Scots towards their king, whom they regarded as their 
native prince, was naturally much stronger than that of the 
English ; and would afford him a sure resource, in case of 
any rebellion among the latter : that republican principles 
had long been, and still were, very prevalent with his 
southern subjects, and might again menace the throne with 
new tumults and resistance : that the time would probably 
come, when the king, instead of desiring to see English gar- 
risons in Scotland, would be better pleased to have Scottish 

f arrisons in England, who, supported by English pay, would 
e found to curb the seditious genius of that opulent nation : 
and that a people, such as the Scots, governed by a few nobi- 
lity, would more easily be reduced to submission under 
monarchy, than one like the English, who breathed nothing 
but the spirit of democratical equality. 

These views induced the king to disband all the forces in 
Scotland, and to raze all the forts which had been mi. 
erected. General Middleton^ created earl of that 1,4 Jan ' 
name, was sent commissioner to the Parliament, which was 
summoned. A very compliant spirit was there discovered 
in all orders of men. The commissioner had even sufficient 
influence to obtain an act annulling, at once, all laws which 
had passed since the year 1633, on pretext of the violence 
which, during that time, had been employed against the king 
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and Lis father, in order to procure their assent to these 
statutes. This was a very large, if not an unexampled con- 
cession ; and, together with many dangerous limitations, 
overthrew some useful barriers which had been erected to 
the constitution. But the tide was now running* strongly 
towards monarchy ; and the Scottish nation plainly dis- 
covered,' that their past resistance had proceeded more from 
the turbulence of their aristocracy, and the bigotry of their 
ecclesiastics, than from any fixed passion towards civil liberty. 
The lords of articles were restored, with some other branches 
of prerogative; and royal authority, fortified with more 
plausible claims and pretences, was, in its full extent, re- 
established in that kingdom. 

The prelacy, likewise, by the abrogating of every statute 
enacted in favour of presbytery, was thereby tacitly restored ; 
and the king deliberated what use he should make of this 
concession. Lauderdale, who at bottom was a passionate 
zealot against episcopacy, endeavoured to persuade him, that 
the Scots, if gratified in this favourite point of ecclesiastical 
government, would, in every other demand, be entirely 
compliant with the king. Charles, though he had no such 
attachment to prelacy as had influenced his father and 
grandfather, had suffered such indignities from the Scot- 
tish presbyterians, that he ever after bore them a hearty 
aversion. He said to Lauderdale, that presbyterianism, he 
thought, was not a religion for a gentleman, and he could 
not consent to its farther continuance in Scotland. Middle- 
ton, too, and his other ministers, persuaded him that the 
nation in general was so disgusted with the violence and 
tyranny of the ecclesiastics, that any alteration of church 
government would be universally grateful ; and Clarendon, 
as well as Ormond, dreading that the presbyterian sect, if 
legally established in Scotland, would acquire authority in 
England and Ireland, seconded the application of these 
ministers. The resolution was therefore taken to restore 
prelacy, a measure afterwards attended with many and great 
inconveniences ; but whether in this resolution Charles chose 
not the lesser evil, it is very difficult to determine. Sharp, 
who had been commissioned by the presbyterians in Scotland 
to manage their interest with the king, was persuaded to 
abandon that party; and as a reward for his compliance, 
was created Archbishop of St. Andrews. The conduct of 
ecclesiastical affairs was chiefly entrusted to him ; and as he 
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was esteemed a traitor and a renegade by his old friends, he 
became on that account, as well as from the violence of his 
conduct, extremely Obnoxious to them. 

Charles had not promised to Scotland any such indemnity 
as he had insured to England by the declaration of Breda ; 
and it was deemed more political for him to hold over men’s 
heads, for some time, the terror of punishment, till they 
should have made the requisite compliances with the new 
government. Though neither the king’s temper nor plan of 
administration led him to severity, some examples, after such 
a bloody and triumphant rebellion, seemed necessary; and 
the Marquis of Argyle, and one Guthry, were pitched on as 
the victims. Two acts of indemnity, one passed by the late 
king in 1641, another by the present in 1651, formed, it was 
thought, invincible obstacles to the punishment of Argyle, 
aind barred all inquiry into that part of* his conduct which 
might justly be regarded as the most exceptionable. Nothing 
remained but to try him for his compliance with the usurpa- 
tion ; a crime common to him with the whole nation, and 
such a one as the most loyal and affectionate subject might 
frequently by violence be obliged to commit. To make this 
compliance appear the more voluntary and hearty, there 
were produced in court letters which he had written to 
Albemarle while that general commanded in Scotland, and 
which contained expressions of the most cordial attachment 
to the established government. But besides the general in- 
dignation excited by Albemarle’s discovery of this private 
correspondence, men thought, that even the highest demon- 
strations of affection might, during jealous times, be exacted 
as a necessary mark ox compliance from a person of such 
distinction as Argyle, and could not, by any equitable con- 
struction, imply the crime of treason. The Parliament, 
however, scrupled not to pass sentence upon him, and he 
died with great constancy and courage. As he was univer- 
sally known to have been the chief instrument of the pail 
disorders and civil wars, the irregularity of his sentence,;,SB|^ ' 
several iniquitous circumstances in the method of conducting 
his trial, seemed, on that account, to admit of some 
Lord Lorne, son of Argyle, having ever preserved fee 
|ajty, obtained a gift of the ^ forfeiture. G-uthry was a ^(Jitiou^ 
Hreaoher, and had personally affronted the king : hii puhish- 
Ujjft .gave surprise to nobody. Sir Archibald ic^hstone, of 
wfteiston, was attainted and fled ; but was seiisdd in Er&ucb 
§|oi»v. ■ 
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about two years after, brought over, and executed. He 
had been very active during all the late disorders, and was 
even suspected of a secret correspondence with the English 
regicides. 

Besides these instances of compliance in the Scottish Par- 
liament, they voted an additional revenue to the king, of 
forty thousand pounds a year, to be levied by way of excise. 
A small force was purposed to be maintained by this revenue, 
in order to prevent like confusions with those to which the 
kingdom had been hitherto exposed. An act was also 
passed, declaring the covenant unlawful, and its obligation 
void and null. 

In England, the civil distinctions seemed to be abolished 
by the lenity and equality of Charles’s administration. 
Cavalier and Eoundhead were heard of no more : all men 
seemed to concur in submitting to the king’s lawful preroga- 
tives, and in cherishing the just privileges of the people and 
of Parliament. Theological controversy alone still subsisted, 
and kept alive some sparks of that flame which had thrown 
the nation into combustion. While catholics, independents, 
and other sectaries, were content with entertaining some 
prospect of toleration, prelacy and presbytery struggled for 
the superiority, and the hopes and fears of both parties kept 
Conference them in agitation. A conference was held in the 
ba‘£y, Savoy between twelve bishops and twelve leaders 
Mwiih 25. among the presbyterian ministers, with an intention, 
at least on pretence, of bringing about an accommodation 
between the parties. The surplice, the cross in bapt ism, the 
kneeling at the sacrament, the bowing at the name of Jesus, 
were anew canvassed ; and the ignorant multitude were in 
hopes that so many men of gravity and learning could not 
fail, after deliberate argumentation, to agree in all points of 
controversy : they were surprised to see them separate more 
inflamed than ever, and more confirmed in their several 
prejudices. To enter into particulars would be superfluous. 
Disputes concerning religious forms are, in themselves, the 
most frivolous of any, and merit attention only so far as they 
have influence on the peace and order of civil society. 

The king’s declaration had promised, that some endea- 
vours should be used to effect a comprehension of both par- 
ties ; and Charles’s own indifference with regard to all such 
questions seemed a favourable circumstance for the execution 
of that project. The partisans of a comprehension said, that 
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the presbyterians, as well as the prelatists, having felt by 
experience the fatal effects of obstinacy and violence, Arguments 
were now well disposed towards an amicable agree- for a 
ment : that the bishops, by relinquishing some part compre- 
of their authority, and dispensing with the most hen “ on - 
exceptionable ceremonies, would so gratify their adversaries, 
as to obtain their cordial and affectionate compliance, and 
unite the whole nation in one faith and one worship : that 
by obstinately insisting on forms in themselves insignificant, 
an air of importance was bestowed on them, and men were 
taught to continue equally obstinate in rejecting them : that 
the presbyterian clergy would go every reasonable length, 
rather than, by parting with their livings, expose themselves 
to a state of beggary, at best of dependence : and that if their 
pride were flattered by some seeming alterations, and a pre- 
tence given them for affirming that they had not abandoned 
their former principles, nothing farther was wanting to pro- 
duce a thorough union between those two parties, which 
comprehended the bulk of the nation. 

It was alleged, on the other hand, that the difference be- 
tween religious sects was founded, not on principle, but on 
passion; and till the irregular affections of men could be 
corrected, it was in vain to expect, by compliances, to obtain 
a perfect unanimity and comprehension: that the more 
insignificant the objects of dispute appeared, with the 
more certainty might it be inferred, that the real ground of 
dissension was different from that which was universally 
pretended : that the love of novelty, the pride of argumen- 
tation, the pleasure of making proselytes, and the obstinacy 
of contradiction, would for ever give rise to sects and dis- 
putes ; nor was it possible that such a source of dissension 
could ever, by any concessions, be entirely exhausted : that 
the church, by departing from ancient practices and prin- 
ciples, would tacitly acknowledge herself guilty of error, 
and lose that reverence so requisite for preserving the 
attachment of the multitude : and that if the present con- 
cessions (which was more than probable) should prove 
ineffectual, greater must still be made ; aud in the issue, 
discipline would be despoiled of all its authority, and wor- 
ship of all its decency, without obtaining that end which had 
been so fondly sought for by these dangerous indulgences. 

The ministry were inclined to give the preference to the 
, latter arguments, and were the more confirmed in that 

I 2 
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intention by the disposition which appeared in the Parlia- 
ment lately assembled. The royalists and zealons churchmen 


were at present the popular party in the nation, and, seconded 
by the efforts of the court, had prevailed in most elections. 
a new Par- Not more than fifty-six members of the presbyterian 
liament party had obtained seats in the Lower House ; e and 
sth May. these were not able either to oppose or retard the 
measures of the majority. Monarchy, therefore, and episco- 
pacy, were now exalted to as great power and splendour, as 
they had lately suffered misery and depression. Sir Edward 
Turner was chosen speaker. 

An act was passed for the security of the king’s person 
and government. To intend or devise the king’s imprison- 
ment, or bodily harm, or deposition, or levying war against 
him, was declared, during the lifetime of his present majesty, 
to be high treason. To affirm him to be a papist or heretic, 
or to endeavour by speech or writing to alienate his subjects’ 
affections from him ; these offences were made sufficient to 
incapacitate the person guilty from holding any employment 
in church or state. To maintain that the Long Parliament 
is not dissolved, or that either or both Houses, without the 
king, are possessed of legislative authority, or that the cove- 
nant is binding, was made punishable by the penalty of 


praemunire. 

The covenant itself, together with the act for erecting the 
high court of justice, that for subscribing the engagement, 
and that for declaring England a commonwealth, were 
ordered to be burnt by the hands of the hangman. The 
people assisted with great alacrity on this occasion. 

• The abuses of petitioning in the preceding reign had been 
attended with the worst consequences ; and to prevent such 
irregular practices for the future, it was enacted, that no 
more than twenty hands should be fixed to any petition, 
unless with the sanction of three justices, or the major part 
of the grand jury ; and that no petition should be presented 
to the king or either House by above ten persons. The 
penalty annexed to a transgression of this law was a fine of 
a hundred pounds and three months’ imprisonment. 

The bishops, though restored to their spiritual authority, 
Bishops* "were still excluded from Parliament by the law* 
seats re- which the late king had passed immediately before 
stoiea. commencement of the civil disorders. Great 


* Carte’s Answer to tho Bystander, p. 79. 
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violence, both, against the king and the House of Peers, had 
been employed in passing this law; and on that account 
alone, the partisans of the church were provided with a 
plausible pretence for repealing it. Charles expressed much 
satisfaction, when he gave his assent to the act for that pur- 
pose. It is certain that the authority of the crown, as well 
as that of the church, was interested in restoring the prelates 
to their former dignity. But those who deemed every ac- 
quisition of the prince a detriment to the people, were apt 
to complain of this instance of complaisance in the Parlia- 
ment. 

After an adjournment of some months, the Parliament 
was again assembled, and proceeded in the same 20thNoT 
spirit as before. They discovered no design of 
restoring, in its full extent, the ancient prerogative of the 
crown ; they were only anxious to repair all those breaches 
which had been made, not by the love of liberty, but by the 
fury of faction and civil war. The power of the sword had, 
in all ages, been allowed to be vested in the crown ; and 
though no law conferred this prerogative, every Parliament, 
till the last of the preceding reign, had willingly submitted 
to an authority more ancient, and therefore more sacred, 
than that of any positive statute. It was now thought 
proper solemnly to relinquish the violent pretensions of that 
Parliament, and to acknowledge, that neither one House, 
nor both Houses, independent of the king, were possessed of 
.any military authority. The preamble to this statute went 
so far as to renounce all right even of defensive arms against 
the king ; and much observation has been made with regard 
to a concession esteemed so singular. Were these terms 
taken in their full literal sense, they imply a total renuncia- 
tion of limitations to monarchy, and of all privileges in the 
subject, independent of the will of the sovereign. For as no 
rights can subsist without some remedy, still less rights 
exposed to so much invasion from tyranny, or even from am- 
bition ; if subjects must never resist, it follows, that every 
prince, without any effort, policy, or violence, is at once 
rendered absolute and uncontrollable: the sovereign needs 
■only issue an edict, abolishing every authority but his own ; 
and all liberty from that moment is in effect annihilated. 
But this meaning it were absurd to impute to the present 
.Parliament, who, though zealous royalists, showed in their 
measures that they had not cast off all regard to national 
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privileges. They were probably sensible, that to suppose in 
the sovereign any such invasion of public liberty is entirely 
unconstitutional ; and that therefore expressly to reserve, 
upon that event, any right of resistance in the subject, must 
be liable to the same objection. They had seen that the 
Long Parliament, under colour of defence, had begun a 
violent attack upon kingly power ; and, after involving the 
kingdom in blood, had Anally lost that liberty for which 
they had so imprudently contended. They thought, perhaps 
erroneously, that it was no longer possible, after such public 
and such exorbitant pretensions, to persevere in that prudent 
silence hitherto maintained by the laws ; and that it was 
necessary, by some positive declaration, to bar the return of 
like inconveniences. When they excluded, therefore, the 
right of defence, they supposed that, the constitution remain- 
ing firm upon its basis, there never really could be an attack 
made by the sovereign. If such an attack was at any time 
made, the necessity was then extreme : and the case of ex- 
treme and violent necessity, no laws, they thought, could 
comprehend; because to such a necessity no laws could 
beforehand point out a proper remedy. 

The other measures of this Parliament still discovered a 
more anxious care to guard against rebellion in the subject 
than encroachments in the crown : the recent evils of civil 
war and usurpation had naturally increased the spirit of sub- 
mission to the monarch, and had thrown the nation into that 
Corporation dangerous extreme. During the violent and jealous 
act. government of the Parliament and of the protectors, 
all magistrates, liable to suspicion, had been expelled the 
corporations; and none had been admitted, who gave not 
proofs of affection to the ruling powers, or who refused to 
subscribe the covenant. To leave all authority in such 
hands seemed dangerous; and the Parliament, therefore, 
empowered the Icing to appoint commissioners for regulating 
the corporations, and expelling such magistrates as either 
intruded themselves by violence, or professed principles 
dangerous to the constitution, civil and ecclesiastical. It 
was also enacted, that all magistrates should disclaim the 
obligation of the covenant, and should declare, both their 
belief, that it was not lawful, upon any pretence whatsoever, 
to resist the king, and their abhorrence of the traitorous 
position of taking arms by the king’s authority against his 
person, or against those who were commissioned by him. 
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The care of the church was no less attended to by this 
Parliament, than that of monarchy ; and the bill of 1662 . 
uniformity was a pledge of their sincere attachment Act of om- 
to the episcopal hierarchy, and of their antipathy to fonnitT ’_ 
Presbyterianism. Different parties, however, concurred in 
promoting this bill, which contained many severe clauses. 
The independents and other sectaries, enraged to find all 
their schemes subverted by the presbyterians, who had once 
been their associates, exerted themselves to disappoint that 
party of the favour and indulgence, to which, from their 
recent merits in promoting the restoration,, they thought 
themselves justly entitled. By the presbyterians, said they, 
the war was raised ; by them was the populace first incited 
to tumults: by their zeal, interest, and riches, were the 
armies supported : by their force was the king subdued : and 
if, in the sequel, they protested against such extreme violences, 
co mmi tted on his person by the military leaders, their oppo- 
sition came too late, after having supplied these usurpers 
with the power and the pretences by which they maintained 
their sanguinary measures. They had indeed concurred with 
the royalists in recalling the king ; but ought they to be 
esteemed, on that account, more affectionate to the royal 
cause? Eage and animosity, from disappointed ambition, 
were plainly their sole motives ; and if the king should now 
be so imprudent as to distinguish them by any particular 
indulgences, he would soon experience from them the same 
hatred and opposition which nad proved so fatal to his 
father. 

The Catholics, though they had little interest in the nation, 
were a considerable party at court ; and from their services 
and sufferings during the civil wars, it seemed but just to 
bear them some favour and regard. These religionists 
dreaded an entire union among the Protestants. Were they 
the sole nonconformists in the nation, the severe execution of 
penal laws upon their sect seemed an infallible consequence ; 
and they used, therefore, all their interest to push matters to 
extremity against the presbyterians, who had formerly been 
their most severe oppressors, and whom they now expected 
for their companions in affliction. The Earl of Bristol, who 
from conviction, or interest, or levity, or complaisance for 
the company with whom he lived, had changed his religion 
during the king’s exile, was regarded as the head of this 
party. 
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The church party had, during so many years, suffered 
such injuries and indignities from the sectaries of every deno- 
mination, that no moderation, much less deference, was on 
this occcasion to be expected in the ecclesiastics. Even the 
laity of that communion seemed now disposed to retaliate 
upon their enemies, according to the usual measures of party 
justice. This sect or faction (for it partook of both) encou- 
raged the rumours of plots and conspiracies against the 

g overnment ; crimes which, without any apparent reason, 
ley imputed to their adversaries. And, instead of enlarg- 
ing the terms of communion, in order to comprehend the 
presbyterians, they gladly laid hold of the prejudices which 

E revailed among that sect, in order to eject them from their 
vings. By the bill of uniformity it was required that every 
clergyman should be reordained, if he had not before received 
episcopal ordination; should declare his assent to every 
thing contained in the book of common prayer ; should take 
the oath of canonical obedience ; should abjure the solemn 
league and covenant; and should renounce the principle 
of taking arms, on any pretence whatsoever, against the 
king. 

This bill reinstated the church in the same condition in 
which it stood before the commencement of the civil wars ; 
and as the old persecuting laws of Elizabeth still subsisted in 
their full rigour, and new clauses of a like nature were now 
enacted, all the king’s promises of toleration and of indulgence 
to tender consciences were thereby eluded and broken. It 
is true, Charles, in his declaration from Breda, had expressed 
his intention of regulating that indulgence by the advice 
and authority of Parliament : but this limitation could never 
reasonably be extended to a total infringement and violation 
of his engagements. However, it is agreed, that the king 
did not voluntarily concur with this violent measure, ana 
that the zeal of Clarendon and of the church party among the 
Commons, seconded by the intrigues of the Catholics, was the 
chief cause which extorted his consent. 

The royalists, who now predominated, were very ready to 
signalize their victory, by establishing those high principles 
of monarchy which their antagonists had controverted ; Ibut 
when any real power or revenue was demanded for the' 
crown, they were neither so forward nor so liberal in their 
concessions as the king would gladly have wished. Though 
the Parliament passed laws for regulating the navy, they 
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took no notice of tlie army ; and declined giving their sanc- 
tion to this dangerous innovation. The king’s debts were 
become intolerable; and the Commons were at last con- 
strained to vote him an extraordinary supply of one million 
two hundred thousand pounds, to be levied by eighteen 
monthly assessments. But besides that this supply was much 
inferior to the occasion, the king was obliged earnestly to 
solicit the Commons, before he could obtain it ; and in order 
to convince the House of its absolute necessity, he desired 
them to examine strictly into all his receipts and disburse- 
ments. Finding likewise upon inquiry, that the several 
branches of revenue fell much short of the sums expected, 
they at last, after much delay, voted a new imposition of two 
shillings on each hearth; and this tax they settled on the 
king during life. The whole established revenue, however, 
did not, for many years, exceed a million ; 1 a sum confessedly 
too narrow for the public expenses. A very rigid frugality 
at least, which the king seems to have wanted, would have 
been requisite to make it suffice for the dignity and ^ 19 
security of government. After all business was des- 
patched, the Parliament was prorogued. 

Before the Parliament rose, the court was employed in 
making preparations for the reception of the new K, n g’k mm- 
queen, Catherine of Portugal, to whom the king 
was betrothed, and who had just landed at Portsmouth. 
During the time that the protector carried on the war with 
Spain, he was naturally led to support the Portuguese in 
their revolt : and he engaged himself by treaty to supply’ 
them with ten thousand men for their defence against the 
Spaniards. On the king’s restoration, advances were made 
by Portugal for the renewal of the alliance ; and in order to 
bind the friendship closer, an offer was made of the Portu- 
guese princess, and a portion of five hundred thousand 
pounds, together with two fortresses, Tangiers in Africa, and 
Bombay in the Bast Indies. Spain, who, after the peace of 
the Pyrenees, bent all her force to recover Portugal, now in 
appearance abandoned by France, took the alarm, and endear 
voured to fix Charles in an opposite interest. The Catholic 
king offered to adopt any other princess as a daughter of 
Spain, either the Princess of Parma, or, what he thought 
more popular, some Protestant princess, the daughter of 
Denmark, Saxony, or Orange : and on any of these he pro- 

1 D’Eatrades, 25th July, 1(561. Mr. Ralphs HiaLory, vol l p. 176. 
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mised to confer a dowry equal to that which was offered by 
Portugal. But many reasons inclined Charles rather to 
accept of the Portuguese proposals. The great disorders in 
the government and finances of Spain made the execution 
of her promises be much doubted ; and the king’s urgent 
necessities demanded some immediate supply of money. The 
interest of the English commerce likewise seemed to require 
, that the independency of Portugal should be supported, lest 
the union of that crown with Spain should put the whole 
treasures of America into the hands of one potentate. The 
claims, too, of Spain upon Dunkirk and Jamaica, rendered it 
impossible, without farther concessions, to obtain the cordial 
friendship of that power ; and, on the other hand, the offer 
made by Portugal, of two such considerable fortresses, pro- 
mised a great accession to the naval force of England. 
Above all, the proposal of a Protestant princess was no 
allurement to Charles, whose inclination led him strongly to 
give the preference to a Catholic alliance. According to 
the most probable accounts , 8 the resolution of marrying the 
daughter of Portugal was taken by the king, unknown to all 
his ministers ; and no remonstrances could prevail with him 
to alter his intentions. When the matter was laid before the 
council, all voices concurred in approving the resolution ; and 
the Parliament expressed the same complaisance. And thus 
May 21. was concluded, seemingly with universal consent, 
the inauspicious marriage with Catherine, a princess 
of virtue, but who was never able, either by the graces of her 
person or humour, to make herself agreeable to the king. 
The report, however, of her natural incapacity to have 
children seems to have been groundless ; since she was twice 
declared to be pregnant . 11 

The festivity of these espousals was clouded by the trial 
and execution of criminals. Berkstead, Cobbet, and Okey, 
three regicides, had escaped beyond sea ; and, after wander- 
ing some time concealed in Germany, came privately to 
Delft, having appointed their families to meet them in that 
place. They were discovered by Downing, the king’s resi- 


» Carte’s Ormond, vol. ii. p. 254. This account seems better supported than that in 
Ablan court's Memoirs, that the chancellor chiefly pushed the Portuguese alliance. The 
secret transactions of the court of England could not be supposed to bo much known to a 
French resident at Lisbon : and whatever opposition the chauoollor might make, he would 
certainly endeavour to conceal it from the tpioon and all her family, and oven in tho 
Parliament and council would support tho resolution already token Clarendon himself 
says, in his Memoirs , that he no v?r either opposed or promoted the Portuguese match . 

* Lord Lansdowno’s Defence of General Monk. Temple, voL ii. p. 154. 
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dent in Holland, who had formerly served the protector and 
commonwealth in the same station, and who once had even 
been chaplain to Okey’s regiment. He applied for a warrant 
to arrest them. It had been usual for the states to grant 
these warrants, though, at the same time, they had ever been 
careful secretly to advertise the persons, that they might be 
enabled to make their escape. This precaution was eluded 
by the vigilance and despatch of Downing. He quickly 
seized the cr iminals , hurried them on board a frigate which 
lay off the coast, and sent them to England. These three men 
behaved with more moderation and submission than any of 
the other regicides who had suffered. Okey in particular, 
at the place of execution, prayed for the king, and expressed 
his intention, had he lived, of submitting peaceably to the 
established government. He had risen during the wars from 
being a chandler in London to a high rank in the army ; and 
in all his conduct appeared to be a man of humanity and 
honour. In consideration of liis good character and of his 
dutiful behaviour, his body was given to his friends to be 
buried. 

The attention of the public was much engaged by the 
trial of two distinguished criminals, Lambert and Vane. 
These men, though none of the late king’s judges, had been 
excepted from the general indemnity, and committed to 
prison. The Convention Parliament, however, was so favour- 
able to them, as to petition the king, if they should be found 
guilty, to suspend their execution: but this new Trial of 
Parliament, more zealous for monarchy, applied for Vane » 
their trial and condemnation. Not to revive disputes, which 
were better buried in oblivion, the indictment of Vane did 
not comprehend any of his actions during the war between 
the king and Parliament : it extended only to his behaviour 
after the late king’s death, as member of the council of state, 
and secretary of the navy, where fidelity to the trust reposed 
in him required his opposition to monarchy. 

Vane wanted neither courage nor capacity to avail himself 
of this advantage. He urged that, if a compliance with 
the government, at that time established in England, and the 
acknowledging of its authority, were to be regarded as 
criminal, the whole nation had incurred equal guilt, and 
none would remain, whose innocence could entitle them to 
try or condemn him for his pretended treasons : that, accord- 
ing to these maxims, wherever an illegal authority was 
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established by force, a total and universal destruction must 
ensue, while the usurpers proscribed one part of the nation 
for disobedience, the lawful prince punished the other for 
compliance: that the legislature of England, foreseeing this 
violent situation, had provided for public security by the 
famous statute of Henry VII. ; in which it was enacted that 
no man, in case of any revolution, should ever be questioned 
for his obedience to the king in being : that whether the esta- 
blished government were a monarchy or a commonwealth, 
the reason of the thing was still the same ; nor ought the 
expelled prince to think himself entitled to allegiance, so 
long as he could not afford protection : that it belonged not 
to private persons, possessed of no power, to discuss the title 
of their governors; and every usurpation, even the most 
flagrant, would equally require obedience with the most legal 
establishment : that the controversy between the late king 
and his Parliament was of the most delicate nature; and 
men of the greatest probity had been divided in their choice 
of the party which they should embrace : that the Parlia- 
ment, being rendered indissoluble by its own consent, was 
become a kind of co-ordinate power with the king ; and as 
the case was thus entirely new and unknown to the constitu- 
tion, it ought not to be tried rigidly by the letter of the 
ancient laws : that for his part, all the violences which had 
been put upon the Parliament, and upon the person of 
the sovereign, he had ever condemned; nor had he once 
appeared in the House for some time before and after 
the execution of the king : that finding the whole govern- 
ment thrown into disorder, he was still resolved in every 
revolution to adhere to the Commons, the root, the foundation 
of all lawful authority : that in prosecution of this principle, 
he had cheerfully undergone all the violence of Cromwell’s 
tyranny ; and would now, with equal alacrity, expose himself 
to the rigours of perverted law and justice : that though it 
was in Ins power, on the king’s restoration, to have escaped 
from his enemies, he was determined, in imitation of the 
most illustrious names of antiquity, to perish in defence of 
liberty, and to give testimony with his blood for that 
honourable cause, in which he had been enlisted : and that, 
besides the ties by which Q-od and nature had bound him to 
his native country, ho was voluntarily engaged by the most 
sacred covenant, whose obligation no earthly power should 
ever be able to make him relinquish. 
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All the defence which Vane could make was fruitless. 
The court, considering more the general opinion of Jnne n 
his active guilt in the beginning and prosecution 8 
of the civil wars, than the articles of treason charged against 
him, took advantage of the letter of the law, and brought 
him in guilty. His courage deserted him not upon his con- 
demnation. Though timid by nature, the persuasion of a 
just cause supported him against the terrors of death ; while 
his enthusiasm, excited by the prospect of glory, embellished 
the conclusion of a life, which, through the whole course of 
it, had been so much disfigured by the prevalence of that 
principle. Lest pity for a courageous sufferer should make 
impression on the populace, drummers were placed md aMWt . 
under the scaffold, whose noise, as he began to tn>n. 
launch out in reflections on the government, drowned JullB 14, 
his voice, and admonished him to temper the ardour of his 
zeal. He was not astonished at this unexpected incident. In 
all his behaviour, there appeared a firm and animated in- 
trepidity ; and he considered death but as a passage to that 
eternal felicity, which he believed to be prepared for him. 

This man, so celebrated for his parliamentary talents, and 
for his capacity in business, has left some writings behind 
him: they treat, all of them, of religious subjects, and are , 
absolutely unintelligible ; no traces of eloquence, or even of 
common sense, appear in them. A strange paradox ! did 
we not know, that men of the greatest genius, where they 
relinquish by principle the use of their reason, are only 
enabled, by their vigour of mind, to work themselves the 
deeper into error and absurdity. It was remarkable, that, as 
Vane, by being the chief instrument of Strafford’s death, had 
first opened the way for that destruction which overwhelmed 
the nation ; so by hisgleath he closed the scene of blood. He 
was the last that suffered on account of the civil wars. 
Lambert, though condemned, was reprieved at the bar ; and 
the judges declared, that if Vane’s behaviour had been 
equally dutiful and submissive, he would have experienced 
like lenity in the king. Lambert survived his condemnation 
' near thirty years. He was confined to the isle of Guernsey ; 
where he lived contented, forgetting all his past schemes of 

g reatness, and entirely forgotten by the nation. He died a 
oman Catholic. 

However odious Vane and Lambert were to the presby- 
terians, that party had no leisure to rejoice at their con- 
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decollation. The fatal St. Bartholomew approached; the 
day when the clergy were obliged, by the late law, either 
to relinquish their livings, or to sign the articles required of 
Piabyte- them. A combination had been entered into by the 
ej^tedr 87 more zealous of the presbyterian ecclesiastics to 
Aug. 24. refuse the subscription ; in hopes that the bishops 
would not venture at once to expel so great a number of the 
most popular preachers. The Catholic party at court, who 
desired a great rent among the Protestants, encouraged them 
in this obstinacy, and gave them hopes that the king would 
protect them in their refusal. The king himself, by his irre- 
solute conduct, contributed, either from design or accident, 
to increase this opinion. Above all, the terms of subscrip- 
tion had been made strict and rigid, on purpose to disgust 
all the zealous and scrupulous among the presbyterians, and 
deprive them of their livings. About two thousand of the 
clergy, in one day, relinquished their cures; and, to the 
astonishment of the court, sacrificed their interest to their 
religious tenets. Fortified by society in their sufferings, 
they were resolved to undergo any hardships, rather than 
openly renounce those principles, which, on other occasions, 
they were so apt, from interest, to warp or elude. The 
church enjoyed the pleasure of retaliation ; and even pushed, 
as usual, the vengeance farther than the offence. During 
the dominion of the parliamentary party, a fifth of each 
living had been left to the ejected clergymen; but this in- 
dulgence, though at first insisted on by the House of Peers, 
was now refused to the presbyterians. However difficult to 
conciliate peace among theologians, it was hoped by many, 
that some relaxation in the terms of communion might have 
kept the presbyterians united to the church, and have cured 
those ecclesiastical factions which ha^ been so fatal, and 
were still so dangerous. Bishoprics were offered to Calamy, 
Baxter, and Reynolds, leaders among the presbyterians ; the 
last only could be prevailed on to accept. Deaneries and 
other preferments were refused by many. 

The next measure of the king has not had the good for- 
tune to be justified by any party ; but is often considered, 
on what grounds I shall not determine, as one of the greatest 
Dunkirk mistakes, if not blemishes, of his reign. It is the 
«oid to tho gale of Dunkirk to the French. The parsimonious 
Fmich. max i ms 0 f the Parliament, and the liberal, or rather 
careless disposition of Charles, were ill suited to each other ; 
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and notwithstanding the supplies voted him, his treasury 
was still very empty and very much indebted. He had 
secretly received the sum of two hundred thousand crowns 
from France, for the support of Portugal ; but the forces 
sent over to that country, and the fleets maintained in order 
to defend it, had already cost the king that sum ; and, to- 
gether with it, near double the money which had been paid 
as the queen’s portion . 1 The time fixed for payment of his 
sister’s portion to the Duke of Orleans was approaching. 
Tangiers, a fortress from which great benefit was expected, 
was become an additional burden to the crown ; and Kuther- 
ford, who now commanded in Dunkirk, had increased the 
charge of that garrison to a hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds a year. These considerations had such influence, not 
only on the king, but even on Clarendon, that this uncorrupt 
minister was the most forward to advise accepting a sum of 
money in lieu of a place which, he thought, the king, from 
the narrow state of his revenue, was no longer able to retain. 
By the treaty with Portugal, it was stipulated that Dunkirk 
should never be yielded to the Spaniards ; France was there- 
fore the only purchaser that remained. D’Estrades was 
invited over, by a letter from the chancellor himself, in order 
to conclude the bargain. Nine hundred thousand pounds 
were demanded : one hundred thousand were offered. The 
English by degrees lowered their demand ; the French raised 
their offer, and the bargain was concluded at four hundred 
thousand pounds. The artillery and stores were valued at a 
fifth of the sum* The importance of this sale was not, at 
that time, sufficiently known, either abroad or at home . 1 The 
French monarch himself, so fond of acquisitions, and so good 
a judge of his own interests, thought that he had made a 
hard bargain ; “ and this sum, in appearance so small, was 
the utmost that he would allow his ambassador to offer. 

1 D’Estrades, 17th of August,51GG2. There was above half of fivo hundred thousand 
pounds loally paid as the queen's portion. 

k D’Estrades, 21st of August, 12th of September, 1GG2. 

1 It appears, however, from many of D’Estrades’ letters, particularly that of the 21st 
of August, 1661, that the king might have transferred Dunkirk to the Parliament, who 
would not have refused to bear the charges of it, but were unwilling to give money to the 
king for that purpose. The king, on the other hand, was jealous lest the Parliament should 

Q uire any separate dominion or authority in a branch of admmistiation which seemed so 
Le to belong to them : a proof that the government was not yet settled into that com- 
posure and mutual confidence which is absolutely requisite for conducting it. 

* D’Estrades, 3rd of October, 1662. The chief importance indeed of Dunkirk to the 
English was, that it was able to distress their trade when m the hands of the French : but 
it was Lewis XIV. who first made it a good sea-port. If ever England have occasion 
to transport armies to the continent, it must bn in support of some ally whose towns serve 
to the same purpose as Dunkirk would, if in the hands of the English, 
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A new incident discovered such a glimpse of the king's 
character and principles, as, at first, the nation was some- 
what at a loss how to interpret, but such as subsequent 
events, by degrees, rendered sufficiently plain and manifest. 
Dedai atm He issued a declaration on pretence of mitigating 
genM. ul " the rigours contained in the act of uniformity. After 
aeth Doe. expressing his firm resolution to observe the general 
indemnity, and to trust entirely to the affections of his sub- 
jects, not to any military power, for the support of his. throne, 
he mentioned the promises of liberty of conscience, contained 
in his declaration of Breda. And he subjoined, that, “ as in 
the first place he had been zealous to settle the uniformity of 
the church of England, in discipline, ceremony, and govern- 
ment, and shall ever constantly maintain it : so as for what 
concerns the penalties upon those who, living peaceably, do 
not conform themselves thereunto, through scruple and ten- 
derness of misguided conscience, but modestly and without 
scandal perform their devotions in their own way, he should 
make it his special care, so far as in him lay, without invad- 
ing the freedom of Parliament, to incline their wisdom next 
approaching sessions to concur with him in making some 
such act for that purpose, as may enable him to exercise, 
with a more universal satisfaction, that power of dispensing 
which he conceived to be inherent in him.” “ Here a most 
important prerogative was exercised by the king ; but under 
such artful reserves and limitations as might prevent the 
full discussion of the claim, and obviate a breach between 
him and his Parliament. The foundation of this measure 
lay much deeper, and was of the utmost consequence. 

The king, during his exile, had imbibed strong prejudices 
in favour of the Catholic religion, and, according to the most 
probable accounts, had already been secretly reconciled in 
form to the church of Home. The great zeal, expressed by 
the parliamentary party against all Papists, had always, from 
a spirit of opposition, inclined the court, and all the royalists, 
to adopt more favourable sentiments towards that sect, which, 
through the whole course of the civil wars, had strenuously 
supported the rights of the sovereign. The rigour, too, 
“which the king, during his abode in Scotland, had expe- 
rienced from the presbyterians, disposed him to run into the 
other extreme, and to bear a kindness to the party most 
opposite in its genius to the severity of those religionists. 

* Keunet’tt Register, p. S50, 
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The solicitations and importunities of the queen-mother, the 
contagion of the company which he frequented, the view of 
a more splendid and courtly mode of worship, the hopes 
of indulgence in pleasure ; all these causes operated power- 
fully on a young prince, whose careless and dissolute temper 
made him incapable of adhering closely to the principles of 
his early education. But if the thoughtless humour of Charles 
rendered him an easy convert to popery, the same disposition 
ever prevented the theological tenets of that sect from taking 
any fast hold of him. During his vigorous state of health, 
while his blood was warm and his spirits high, a contempt 
and disregard to all religion held possession of his mind ; 
and he might more properly be denominated a deist than 
a Catholic. But in those revolutions of temper, when the 
love of raillery gave place to reflection, and his penetrating, 
but negligent, understanding was clouded with fears and 
apprehensions, he had starts of more sincere conviction; 
and a sect, which always possessed his inclination, was then 
master of his judgment and opinion.® 

But though the king thus fluctuated, during his whole 
reign, between irreligion, which he more openly professed, 
and popery, to which he retained a secret propensity, his 
brother, the Duke of York, had zealously adopted all the 
principles of that theological party. His eager temper and 
narrow understanding made him a thorough convert, with- 
out any reserve from interest, or doubts from reasoning and 
inquiry. By his application to business he had acquired a 
great ascendant over the king, who, though possessed of 
more discernment, was glad to throw the burden of affairs 
on the duke, of whom he entertained little jealousy. On 
pretence of easing the Protestant dissenters, they agreed 
upon a plan for introducing a general toleration, and giving 
the Catholics the free exercise of their religion ; at least, the 
exercise of it in private houses. The two brothers saw with 
pleasure so numerous and popular a body of the clergy refuse 
conformity ; and it was hoped that, under shelter of their 
name, the small and hated sect of the Catholics might meet 
with favour and protection. 

But while the king pleaded his early promises of toleration, 
and insisted on many other plausible topics, the ma. 
Parliament, who sat a little after the declaration 18th Feb - 

0 The author confesses, that the king's zeal for popery wab apt, at interval?, to go farther 
than is here supposed, as appears from many passages m James the Second's Memoirs. 

VOL. V. K 
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■was issued, could by no means be satisfied with this measure. 
The declared intention of easing the dissenters, and the secret 

a ose of favouring the Catholics, were equally disagreeable 
em ; and in these prepossessions they were encouraged 
by the king’s ministers themselves, particularly the chan- 
cellor. The House of Commons represented to the king, 
that his declaration of Breda contained no promise to the 
Presbyterians and other dissenters, but only an expression of 
his intentions, upon supposition of the concurrence of Parlia- 
ment : that even if the nonconformists had been entitled to 


plead a promise, they had entrusted this claim, as all their 
other rights and privileges, to the House of Commons, who 
were their representatives, and who now freed the king 
from that obligation : that it was not to be supposed that his 
majesty and the Houses were so bound by that declaration 
as to be incapacitated from making any laws which might 
be contrary to it : that even at the king’s restoration, there 
were laws of uniformity in force which could not be dis- 
pensed with but by an act of Parliament: and that the 
indulgence intended would prove most pernicious both to 
church and state, would open the door to schism, encourage 
faction, disturb the public peace, and discredit the wisdom of 
the legislature. The king did not think proper, after this 
remonstrance, to insist any farther at present on the project 
of indulgence. 

In order to deprive the Catholics of all hopes, the two 
Houses concurred in a remonstrance against them. The 


king gave a gracious answer; though he scrupled not to 
profess his gratitude towards many of that persuasion, on 
account of their faithful services in his father’s cause and 


in his own. A proclamation, for form’s sake, was soon after 
issued against Jesuits and Burnish priests: but care was 
taken, by the very terms of it, to render it ineffectual. The 
Parliament had allowed, that all foreign priests, belonging 
to the two queens, should be excepted, and that a permission 
for them to remain in England should still be granted. In 
the proclamation, the word foreign was purposely omitted ; 
and the queens were thereby authorized to give protection 
to as many English priests as they should think proper. 

That the king might reap some advantage from his conth 
pliances, however fallacious, he engaged the Commons anew 
into an examination of his revenue, which, chiefly by the 
.negligence in levying it, had proved, he said, much inferior 
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to the public charges. Notwithstanding the price of Dun- 
kirk, his debts, he complained, amounted to a consider- 
able sum; and to satisfy the Commons that the money 
formerly granted him had not been prodigally expended, he 
offered to lay before them the whole account of his disburse- 
ments. It is, however, agreed, on all hands, that the king, 
though during his banishment he had managed his small 
and precarious income with great order and economy, had 
now much abated of these virtues, and was unable to make 
his royal revenues suffice for his expenses. The Commons, 
without entering into too nice a disquisition, voted him four 
subsidies ; and this was the last time that taxes were levied 
in that manner. 

Several laws were made this session with regard to trade. 
The militia also came under consideration, and some rules 
were established for ordering and arming it. It was enacted, 
that the king should have no power ot keeping the militia 
under arms above fourteen days in the year. The situation 
of this island, together with its great naval power, has 
always occasioned other means of security, however requi- 
site, to be much neglected amongst us : and the Parliament 
showed here a very superfluous jealousy of the king’s strict- 
ness in disciplining the militia. The principles of liberty 
rather require a contrary jealousy. 

The Earl of Bristol’s friendship with Clarendon, which had 
subsisted with great intimacy during their exile and the 
distresses of the royal party, had been considerably impaired 
since the restoration, by the chancellor’s refusing his assent 
to some grants, which Bristol had applied for, to a court 
lady : and a little after, the latter nobleman, agreeably to 
the impetuosity and indiscretion of his temper, broke out 
against the minister in the most outrageous manner. He 
even entered a charge of treason againBt him before the 
House of Peers ; but had concerted his measures so impru- 
dently, that the judges, when consulted, declared, that, 
neither for its matter, nor its form, could the charge be 
legally received. The articles indeed resemble more the 
incoherent altercations of a passionate enemy, than a serious 
accusation, fit to be discussed by a court of judicature ; and 
Bristol himself was so ashamed of his conduct and defeat, 
that he absconded during some time. Notwithstanding his 
fine talents, his eloquence, his spirit, and his courage, he 

e 2 
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could never regain the character which he lost by this hasty 
and precipitate measure. 

But though Clarendon was able to elude this rash assault, 
pa „i, n . of his credit at court was sensibly declining ; and in 
ciaiendon’s proportion as the king found himself established on 
“ edlt * the throne, he began to alienate himself from a 
minister, whose character was so little suited to his own. 
Charles’s favour for the Catholics was always opposed by 
Clarendon, public liberty was secured against all attempts of 
the over-zealous royalists, prodigal grants of the king were 
checked or refused, and the dignity of his own character 
was so much consulted by the chancellor, that he made it an 
inviolable rule, as did also his friend Southampton, never 
to enter into any connexion with the royal mistresses. The 
king’s favourite was Mrs. Palmer, afterwards created Duchess 
of Cleveland ; a woman prodigal, rapacious, dissolute, vio- 
lent, revengeful. She failed not in her turn to undermine 
Clarendon’s credit with his master ; and her success was at 
this time made apparent to the whole world. Secretary 
Nicholas, the chancellor’s great friend, was removed from 
his place ; and Sir Harry Bennet, his avowed enemy, was 
advanced to that office. Bennet was soon after created Lord 
Arlington. 

Though the king’s conduct had hitherto, since his restora- 
tion, been, in the main, laudable, men of penetration began 
to observe, that those virtues by; which he had at first so 
much dazzled and enchanted the nation, had great show, but 
not equal solidity. His good understanding lost much of its 
influence by his want of application ; his bounty was more 
the result of a facility of disposition, than any generosity of 
character ; his social humour led him frequently to neglect 
his dignity; his love of pleasure was not attended with 
proper sentiment and decency ; and while he seemed to bear 
a good-will to every one that approached him, he had a heart 
not very capable of friendship, and he had secretly enter- 
tained a very bad opinion and distrust of mankind. But 
above all, wnat sullied his character, in the eyes of good 
judges, was his negligent ingratitude towards the unfortunate 
cavaliers, whose zeal and sufferings in the royal cause had 
known no bounds. This conduct, however, in the king may, 
from the circumstances of his situation and temper, admit of 
some excuse ; at least, of some alleviation. As he had been 
restored more by the efforts of his reconciled enemies than of 
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his ancient friends, the former pretended a title to share his 
favour ; and being, from practice, acquainted with public 
business, they were better qualified to execute any trust 
committed to them. The king’s revenues were far from 
being large, or even equal to his necessary expenses ; and 
his mistresses, and the companions of his mirth and plear 
sures, gained, by solicitation, every request, from his easy 
temper. The very poverty to which the more zealous 
royalists had reduced themselves, by rendering them insigni- 
ficant, made'them unfit to support the king’s measures, and 
caused him to deem them a useless incumbrance. And as 
many false and ridiculous claims of merit were offered, his 
natural indolence, averse to a strict discussion or inquiry, led 
him to treat them all with equal indifference. The Parlia- 
ment took some notice of the poor cavaliers. Sixty thousand 
pounds were, at one time, distributed among them : Mrs. 
Lane also, and the Penderells, had handsome presents and 
pensions from the king. But the greater part of the 
royalists still remained in poverty and distress ; aggravated 
by the cruel disappointment in their sanguine hopes, and by 
seeing favour and preferment bestowed upon their most inve- 
terate foes. With regard to the act of indemnity and obli- 
vion, they universally said, that it was an act of indemnity 
to the king’s enemies, and of oblivion to his friends. 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 

A new Session. — Rupture with Holland — A new Session. — Victory of the English, 
— Rupture with Francie. — Rupture wltii Denmark. — New Session.— Sea-fight of 
four Days.— Victory of the English,— Fire of London.— Advances towards 
Peace. — Disgrace at Chatham. — Peace of Breda. — Clarendon's Fall — and 
Banishment. — State of Fbanob. — Character of Lewis XIV.— French Invasion 
of the Low Countries. — Negotiations. — Triple League. — Treaty of Axk-la- 
Ohapblle. — Affairs of Scotland— and of Ireland. 

The next session of Parliament discovered a continuance of 
• 1864 . the same principles which had prevailed in all the 
a™* 16 ’ foregoing. Monarchy and the church were still 
session. the objects of regard and affection. During no 
period of the present reign did this spirit more evidently 
pass the bounds of reason and moderation. 

The king, in his speech to the Parliament, had ventured 
openly to demand a repeal of the triennial act ; and he even 
wont so far as to declare that, notwithstanding the law, he 
never would allow any Parliament to be assembled by the 
methods prescribed in that statute. The Parliament, without 
taking offence at this declaration, repealed the law ; and, in 
lieu of all the securities formerly provided, satisfied them- 
selves with a general clause, “ that Parliaments should not 
be interrupted above three years at the most.” As the 
English Parliament had now raised itself to be a regular 
check and control upon royal power, it is evident that they 
ought still to have preserved a regular security for their 
meeting, and not have trusted entirely to the good-will of the 
king, who, if ambitious or enterprising, had so little reason to 
be pleased with these assemblies. Before the end of Charles’s 
reign, the nation had occasion to feel very sensibly the effects 
of this repeal. 

By the act of uniformity, every clergyman, who should 
officiate without being properly qualified, was punishable by 
fine and imprisonment : but this security was not thought 
sufficient for the church. It was now enacted, that wherever 
five persons above those of the same household should as- 
semble in a religious congregation, every one of them was 
liable, for the first offence, to be imprisoned three months, 
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or pay five pounds; for the second, to be imprisoned six 
months, or pay ten pounds ; and for the third, to be trans- 
ported seven years, or pay a hundred pounds. The Parlia- 
ment had only in their eye the malignity of the sectaries : 
they should have carried their attention farther, to the 
chief cause of that malignity, the restraint under which they 
laboured. 

The Commons likewise passed a vote, that the wrongs, 
dishonours, and indignities, offered to the English by the 
subjects of the United Provinces, were the greatest obstruc- 
tions to all foreign trade ; and they promised to assist the 
king with their lives and fortunes in asserting the rights of 
his crown against all opposition whatsoever. This was the 
first open step towards the Dutch war. We must explain 
the causes and motives of this measure. 

That close union and confederacy, which, during a course 
of near seventy years, had subsisted, almost without Euptuie 
interruption or jealousy, between England and Hoi- with Hol- 
land, was not so much founded on the natural un- laild ‘ 
alterable interests of these states, as on their terror of the 
growing power of the French monarch, who, without their 
combination, it was apprehended, would soon extend his 
dominion over Europe. In the first years of Charles’s reign, 
when the ambitious genius of Lewis had not, as yet, displayed 
itself, and when the great force of his people was, in some 
measure, unknown even to themselves, the rivalship of com- 
merce, not checked by any other jealousy or apprehension, 
had in England begotten a violent enmity against the neigh- 
bouring republic. 

Trade was beginning, among the English, to be a matter 
of general concern ; but notwithstanding all their efforts and 
advantages, their commerce seemed hitherto to stand upon a 
footing which was .somewhat precarious. The Dutch, who 
by industry and frugality were enabled to undersell them in 
every market, retained possession of the most lucrative 
branches of commerce ; and the English mercliants had the 
mortification to find that all attempts to extend their trade 
were still turned, by the vigilance of, their rivals, to their 
loss and dishonour. Their indignation increased, when they 
considered the superior naval power of England ; the bravery 
of her officers and seamen, her favourable situation, which 
enabled her to intercept the whole Dutch commerce. By the 
prospect of these advantages they were strdngly prompted, 
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from motives less just than political, to make war upon the 
states ; and at once to ravish from them by force what they 
could not obtain, or could obtain but slowly, by superior skill 
and industry. 

The careless unambitious temper of Charles rendered him 
little capable of forming so vast a project as that of engross- 
ing the commerce and naval power of Europe ; yet could he 
not remain altogether insensible to such obvious and such 
tempting prospects. His genius, happily turned towards 
mechanics, had inclined him to study naval affairs, which, 
of all branches of business, he both loved the most, and 
understood the best. Though the Dutch, during his exile, 
had expressed towards him more civility and friendship than 
he had received from any other foreign power ; the Louve- 
stein or aristocratic faction, which at this* time ruled the 
commonwealth, had fallen into close union with France ; and 
could that party be subdued, he might hope that his nephew, 
the young Prince of Orange, would be reinstated in the 
authority possessed by his ancestors, and would bring the 
states to a dependence under England. His narrow reve- 
nues made it still requisite for him to study the humours 
of his people, which now ran violently towards war ; and it 
has been suspected, though the suspicion was not justified 
by the event, that the hopes of diverting some of the supplies 
to his private use were not overlooked by this necessitous 
monarch. 

The Duke of York, more active and enterprising, pushed 
more eagerly the war with Holland. He desired an oppor- 
tunity of distinguishing himself : he loved to cultivate com- 
merce : he was at the head of a new African company, whose 
trade was extremely checked by the settlements of the 
Dutch : and perhaps the religious prejudices, by which that 
prince was always so much governed, began even so early 
to instil into him an antipathy against a Protestant common- 
wealth, the bulwark of the reformation. Clarendon and 
Southampton, observing that the nation was not supported 
by any foreign alliance, wore averse to hostilities ; but their 
credit was now on the decline. 

By these concurring motives, the court and Parliament 
j. 17 were both of them inclined to a Dutch war. The 
Parliament was prorogued without voting supplies : 
but as they had been induced, without any open application 
from the crown, to pass that vote above mentioned against 
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the Dutch encroachments, it was reasonably considered as 
sufficient sanction for the vigorous measures which were 
resolved on. 

Downing, the English minister at the Hague, a man of 
an insolent impetuous temper, presented a memorial to the 
states, containing a list of those depredations, of which the 
English complained. It is remarkable, that all the pretended 
depredations preceded the year 1662 , when a treaty of 
league and alliance had been renewed with the Dutch ; and 
these complaints were then thought either so ill grounded or 
so frivolous, that they had not been mentioned in the treaty. 
Two ships alone, the Bonaventure and the G-ood-hope, had 
been claimed by the English ; and it was agreed that the 
claim should be prosecuted by the ordinary course of justice. 
The states had consigned a sum of money in case the cause 
should be decided against them ; but the matter was still in 
dependence. • Oary, who was entrusted by the proprietors 
with the management of the lawsuit for the Bonaventure, 
had resolved to accept of thirty thousand pounds, which were 
offered him ; but was hindered by Downing, who told him 
that the claim was a matter of state between the two nations, 
not a concern of private persons.* These circumstances 
give us no favourable idea of the justice of the English pre- 
tensions. 

Charles confined not himself to memorials and remon- 
strances. Sir Robert Holmes was secretly despatched with 
a squadron of twenty-two ships to the coast of Africa. He 
not only expelled the Dutch from Cape Corse, to which the 
English had some pretensions : he likewise seized the Dutch 
settlements of Cape Verde and the isle of Goree, together 
with several ships trading on that coast. And having sailed 
to America, he possessed himself of Nova Belgia, since called 
New York ; a territory which James the First had given by 
patent to the Earl of Stirling, but which had never been 
planted but bv the Hollanders. When the states complained 
of these hostile measures, the king, unwilling to avow what 
he could not well justify, pretended to be totally ignorant of 
Holmes’s enterprise. He likewise confined that admiral 
to the Tower ; but some time after released him . 

The Dutch, finding that their applications for redress 
were likely to be eluded, and that a ground of quarrel was 
industriously sought for by the English, began to arm with 

a Tewplo, voL ii. p, 42. 
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diligence. They even exerted, with, some precipitation, an 
act of vigour, which hastened on the rupture. Sir John 
Lawson and De Euyter had been sent with combined squad- 
rons into the Mediterranean, in order to chastise the piratical 
states on the coast of Barbary ; and the time of their separa- 
tion and return was now approaching. The states secretly 
despatched orders to De Ruyter, that he should take in 
provisions at Cadiz ; and sailing towards the coast of Guinea, 
should retaliate on the English, and put the Dutch in posses- 
sion of those settlements whence Holmes had expelled them. 
De Ruyter, having a considerable force on board, met with 
no opposition in Guinea. All the new acquisitions of the 
English, except Cape Corse, were recovered from them. 
They were even dispossessed of some old settlements. Such 
of their ships as fell into his hands were seized by De 
Ruyter. That admiral sailed next to America. He attacked 
Barbadoes, but was repulsed. He afterwards committed 
hostilities on Long Island. 

Meanwhile, the English preparations for war were ad- 
vancing with vigour and industry. The king had received 
no supplies from Parliament; but by his own funds and 
credit he was enabled to equip a fleet : the city of London 
lent him one hundred thousand pounds : the spirit of the 
nation seconded his armaments : he himself went from port 
to port, inspecting with great diligence, and encouraging the 
work ; and in a Tittle time the English navy was put in a 
formidable condition. Eight hundred thousand pounds are 
said to have been expended on this armament. "When Law- 
son arrived, and communicated his suspicion of De Ruyter’ s 
enterprise, orders were issued for seizing all Dutch ships ; 
and one hundred and thirty-five fell into the hands of the 
English. These were not declared prizes, till afterwards, 
when war was proclaimed. 

The Parliament, when it met, granted a supply, the largest 
24th not. by far that had ever been given to a king of Eng- 
a new ‘ land, yet scarcely sufficient for the present under- 
* eMlon ‘ taking. Near two millions and a half were voted 
to be levied by quarterly payments in three years. The 
avidity of the merchants, together with the great prospect of 
success, had animated the whole nation against the Dutch. 

A great alteration was made this session in the method 
of taxing the clergy. In almost all the other monarchies of 
Europe, the assemblies, whose consent was formerly requisite 
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to the enacting of laws, were composed of three estates, the 
clergy, the nobility, and the commonalty, which formed so 
many members of the political body, of which the king w^s 
considered as the head. In England, too, the Parliament 
was always represented as consisting of three estates ; but 
their separation was never so distinct as in other kingdoms. 
A convocation, however, had usually sitten at the same time 
with the Parliament ; though they possessed not a negative 
voice in the passing of laws, and assumed no other temporal 
power than that of imposing taxes on the clergy. By reason 
of ecclesiastical preferments, which he could bestow, the 
king’s influence over the church was more considerable than 
over the laity ; so that the subsidies, granted by the convo- 
cation, were co mm only greater than those which were voted 
by Parliament. The church, therefore, was not displeased 
to depart tacitly from the right of taxing herself, and allow 
the Commons to lay imp ositions on ecclesiastical revenues, 
as on the rest of the kingdom. In recompense, two subsidies, 
which the convocation had formerly granted, were remitted, 
and the parochial clergy were allowed to vote at elections. 
Thus the church of England made a barter of power for 
profit. Their convocations, having become insignificant to 
the crown, have been much disused of late years. 

The Dutch saw, with the utmost regret, a war approach- 
ing, whence they might dread the most fatal consequences, 
but which afforded no prospect of advantage. They tried 
every art of negotiation, before they would come to extremi- 
ties. Their measures were at that time directed by John de 
Wit, a minister equally eminent for greatness of mind, for 
capacity, and for integrity. Though moderate in his private 
deportment, he knew how to adopt, in his public counsels, 
that magnanimity which suits the minister of a great state. 
It was ever his ma/rim, that no independent government 
should yield to another any evident point of reason or equity; 
and that all such concessions, so far from preventing war, 
served to no other purpose than to provoke fresh claims and ■ 
insults. By his management a spirit of union was preserved 
in all the provinces ; great sums were levied ; and a navy 
was equipped, composed of larger ships than the Dutch had • 
ever built before, and able to cope with the fleet of England. 

As soon as certain intelligence arrived of De Ruyter’s- 
enterprises, Charles declared war against the states, tees. 
His fleet, consisting of one hundred and fourteen 2 - ud Feb - 
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sail, besides fire-ships and ketches, was commanded by the 
Duke of York, and under him by Prince Rupert and the Earl 
of Sandwich. It had about twenty-two thousand men on 
Srd juna. board. Obdam, who was admiral of the Dutch 
navy, of nearly equal force, declined not the combat. 
English. In the heat of action, when engaged in close fight 
with the Duke of York, Obdam’s ship blew up. This acci- 
dent much discouraged the Dutch, who fled towards their 
own coast. Tromp alone, son of the famous admiral killed 
during the former war, bravely sustained with his squadron 
the efforts of the English, and protected the rear of his 
countrymen. The vanquished had nineteen ships sunk and 
taken. The victors lost only one. Sir John Lawson died 
soon after of his wounds. 

It is affirmed, and with an appearance of reason, that this 
victory might have been rendered more complete, had not 
orders been issued to slacken sail by Brounker, one of the 
duke’s bedchamber, who pretended authority from his master. 
The duke disclaimed the orders ; but Brounker never was 
sufficiently punished for his temerity . b It is allowed, how- 
ever, that the duke behaved with great bravery during the 
action. He was long in the thickest of the fire. The Earl 
of Falmouth, Lord Musketry, and Mr. Boyle, were killed by 
one shot at his side, and covered him all over with their 
brains and gore. And it is not likely, that, in a pursuit, 
where even persons of inferior station, and of the most 
cowardly dispositions, acquire courage, a commander should 
feel his spirits to flag, and should turn from the back of an 
enemy, whose face he had not been afraid to encounter. 

. This disaster threw the Dutch into consternation, and de- 
termined De Wit, who was the soul of their councils, to exert 
his military capacity, in order to support the declining cou- 
rage of his countrymen. He went on board the fleet, which 
he took under his command ; and he soon remedied all those 

* King James, in his Memoirs, gives an account of this affair different from what we 
meet with in any historian. Ha says, that while he was asleep* Brounker brought orders 
to Sir John Harmon, captain of the ship, to slacken sail Six John remonstrated, but 
obeyed. After some time, finding that his falling back was likely to produce confusion in 
thefioet, ho hoisted the sail as bciroro ; so that the prince, coming soon after on the quarter- 
deck, and finding all things as he left them, know nothing of what had passed during his 
repose. Nobody gave him the least intimation of it. It was long after, that he heard of 
it by a kind of accident : and he intended to have punished Brounker by martial law ; but 
just about that time, the House of Commons took up the question and impeached him, 
which made it impossible for the Duke to punish him otherwise than by dismissing him 
his service. Brounker, before the House, never pretended that he had received any orders 
from the Duke. 
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disorders which had been, occasioned by the late misfortune. 
The genius of this man was of the most extensive nature. 
He quickly became as much master of naval affairs, as if he 
had from his infancy been educated in them ; and he even 
made improvements in some parts of pilotage and sailing, 
beyond what men expert in those arts had ever been able to 
attain. 

The misfortunes of the Dutch determined their allies to 
act for their assistance and support. The King of Enpture 
France was engaged in a defensive alliance with the with 
states ; but as his naval force was yet in its infancy, France - 
he was entirely averse, at that time, from entering into a war 
with so formidable a power as England. He long tried to 
mediate a peace between the states, and for that purpose sent 
an embassy to London, which returned without effecting any 
thing. Lord Hollis, the English ambassador at Paris, en- 
deavoured to draw over Lewis to the side of England ; and, 
in his master’s name, made him the most tempting offers. 
Charles was content to abandon all the Spanish Low Coun- 
tries to the French, without pretending to a foot of ground 
for himself ; provided Lewis would allow him to pursue his 
advantages against the Dutch . 0 But the French monarch, 
though the conquest of that valuable territory was the chief 
object of his ambition, rejected the offer as contrary to his 
interests : he thought, that if the English had once established 
an uncontrollable dominion over the sea and over commerce, 
they would soon be able to render his acquisitions a dear 
purchase to him. When De Lionne, the French secretary, 
assured Van Beuninghen, ambassador of the states, that this 
offer had been pressed on his master during six months : “ I 
can readily believe it,” replied the Dutchman ; “ I am sen- 
sible that it is the interest of England .” 4 

Such were the established maxims at that time with regard 
to the interests of princes. It must however be allowed, that 
the politics of Charles, in making this offer, were not a little 
hazardous. The extreme weakness of Spain would have 
rendered the French conquests easy and infallible ; but the 
vigour of the Dutch, it might be foreseen, would make the 
success of the English much more precarious. And even 
were the naval force of Holland totally annihilated, the 
acquisition of the Dutch commerce to England could not be 
relied on as a certain consequence ; nor is trade a constant 

* D ’Estradas, 19th December, 1664. a ibid. i4tu August, 1G65. 
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attendant of power, but depends on many other, and some of 
them very delicate circumstances. 

Though the King of France had resolved to support the 
Hollanders in that unequal contest in which they were en- 
gaged ; yet he protracted his declaration, and employed the 
time in naval preparations, both in the ocean and the Medi- 
terranean. The King of Denmark meanwhile was resolved 
not to remain an idle spectator of the contest between the 
maritime powers. The part which he acted was the most 
extraordinary : he made a secret agreement with Charles to 
seize all the Dutch ships in his harbours, and to share the 
spoils with the English, provided they would assist him in 
executing this measure. In order to increase his prey, he 
perfidiously invited the Dutch to take shelter in his ports ; 
and accordingly the East India fleet, very richly laden, had 

{ jut into Bergen. Sandwich, who now commanded the Eng- 
ish navy, (the duke having gone ashore,) despatched Sir 
Thomas Tiddiman with a squadron to attack them; but 
whether from the King of Denmark’s delay in sending orders 
to the governor, or, what is more probable, from his avidity 
in endeavouring to engross the whole booty, the English 
admiral, though he behaved with great bravery, failed of his 
sidAu purpose. The Danish governor fired upon him, 
1 and the Dutch, having had leisure to fortify them- 
selves, made a gallant resistance. 

The King of Denmark, seemingly ashamed of his conduct, 
concluded with Sir Gilbert Talbot, the English envoy, an 
offensive alliance against the states ; and at the very same 
time, his resident at .the Hague, by his orders, concluded an 
Kuptu re offensive alliance against England. To this latter 
with alliance he adhered, probably from jealousy of the 
Denmwk. i ner gaging na val power of England ; and he seized 
and confiscated all the English ships in his harbours. This 
was a sensible chock to the advantages which Charles had 
obtained over the Dutch. Not only a blow was given to the 
English commerce ; the King of Denmark’s naval force was 
also considerable, and threatened every moment a conjunction 
with the Hollanders. That prince stipulated to assist his 
ally with a fleet of thirty sail ; and he received in return a 
yearly subsidy of one million five hundred thousand crowns, 
of which three hundred thousand were paid by France. 

The king endeavoured to couterbalance these confederacies 
by acquiring now friends and allies. He had despatched Sir 
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Richard Fanshaw into Spain, who met with a very cold 
reception. That monarch was sunk into a state of weakness, 
and was menaced with an invasion from France ; yet could 
not any motive prevail with Philip to enter into cordial 
friendship with England. Charles’s alliance with Portugal, 
the detention of Jamaica and Tangiers, the sale of Dunkirk 
to the French ; all these offences sunk so deep in the mind 
of the Spanish monarch, that no motive of interest was suffi- 
cient to outweigh them. 

The Bishop of Munster was the only ally that Charles 
could acquire. This prelate, a man of restless enterprise 
and ambition, had entertained a violent animosity against 
the states; and he was easily engaged, by the promise of 
subsidies from England, to make an incursion on that re- 
public. "With a tumultuary army of near twenty thousand 
men, he invaded her territories, and met with weak resist- 
ance. The land forces of the states were as feeble and ill- 
governed, as their fleets were gallant and formidable. But 
after his committing great ravages in several of the pro- 
vinces, a stop was put to the progress of this warlike prelate. 
He had not military skill sufficient to improve the advantages 
which fortune had put into his hands : the King of France 
sent a body of six thousand men to oppose him : subsidies 
were not regularly remitted him from England ; and many 
of his troops deserted for want of pay : the Elector of Bran- 
denburgh threatened him with an invasion in his own state : 
and on the whole, he waB glad to conclude a peace under the 
mediation of France. On the first surmise of his intentions, 
Sir William Temple was sent from London with money 
to fix him in his former alliance ; but found that he arrived 
too late. 

The Dutch, encouraged by all these favourable circum- 
stances, continued resolute to exert themselves to the utmost 
in their own defence. De Ruyter, their great admiral, was 
arrived from his expedition to Guinea : their Indian fleet 
was come home in safety : their harbours were crowded with 
merchant ships : faction at home was appeased : the young 
Prince of Orange had put himself under the tuition of the 
states of Holland, and of De Wit, their pensionary, who 
executed his trust with honour and fidelity : and the animo- 
sity which the Hollanders entertained against the attack of 
the English, so unprovoked, as they thought it, made them 
thirst for revenge, and hope for better success in their next 
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enterprise. Such vigour was exerted in the common cause, 
that, in order to man the fleet, all merchant ships were pro- 
hibited to sail, and even the fisheries were suspended.® 

The English likewise continued in the same disposition, 
loth Oct though another more grievous calamity had joined 
itself to that of war. The plague had broken out 
in London; and that with such violence, as to cut off, in 
a year, near ninety thousand inhabitants. The king was 
obliged to summon the Parliament at Oxford. 

A good agreement still subsisted between the king and 
Parliament. They, on their part, unanimously voted him 
the supply demanded, twelve hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds, to be levied in two years by monthly assessments. 
New see- And he, to gratify them, passed the five-mile act, 
Kmi-miie which has given occasion to grievous and not un- 
act. just complaints. The church, under pretence of 
guarding monarchy against its inveterate enemies, persevered 
in the project of wreaking her own enmity against the non- 
conformists. It was enacted, that no dissenting teacher who 
took not the non-resistance oath above mentioned should, 
except upon the road, come within five miles of any corpora- 
tion, or of any place where he had preached after the act of 
oblivion. The penalty was a fine of fifty pounds, and six 
months’ imprisonment. By ejecting the nonconforming clergy 
from their churches, and prohibiting all separate congre- 

g ations, they had been rendered incapable of gaining any 
velihood by their spiritual profession. And now, under 
colour of removing them from places where their influence 
might be dangerous, an expedient was fallen upon to deprive 
them of all means of subsistence. Had not the spirit of the 
nation undergone a change, these violences were preludes to 
the most furious persecution. 

However prevalent the hierarchy, this law did not pass 
without opposition. Besides several peers, attached to the 
old parliamentary party, Southampton himself, though Cla- 
rendon’s great friend, expressed his disapprobation of these 
measures. But the church party, not discouraged with thiB 
opposition, introduced into the House of Commons a bill 
for imposing the oath of non-resistance on the whole nation. 
t . . It was rejected only by three voices. The Parlia- 
ment, after a short session, was prorogued. 

After France had declared war, Eugland was evidently 

• Tramp’ a Life. D'Estradea, 5tli of February, 1065. 
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overmatched in force. Yet she possessed this advantage 
by her situation, that she lay between the fleets of 16gg 
her enemies, and might be able, by speedy and well- 
concerted operations, to prevent their junction. But such 
was the unhappy conduct of her commanders, or such the 
want of intelligence in her ministers, that this circumstance 
turned rather to her prejudice. Lewis had given orders to 
the Duke of Beaufort, his admiral, to sail from Toulon; 
and the French squadron, under his command, consisting of 
above forty sail/ was now commonly supposed to he entering 
the channel. The Dutch fleet, to the number of seventy- 
six sail, was at sea, under the command of De Ruyter and 
Tromp, in order to join him. The Duke of Albemarle and 
Prince Rupert commanded the English fleet, which exceeded 
not seventy-four sail. Albemarle, who, from his successes 
under the protector, had too much learned to despise the 
enemy, proposed to detach Prince Rupert with twenty ships, 
in order to oppose the Duke of Beaufort. Sir George Ays- 
cue, well acquainted with the bravery and conduct of De 
Ruyter, protested against the temerity of this resolution : 
but Albemarle’s authority prevailed. The remainder of the 
English set sail to give battle to the Dutch ; who, seeing the 
enemy advance quickly upon them, cut their cables, and pre- 
pared for the combat. The battle that ensued is one of the 


most memorable that we read of in story ; whether we con- 
sider its long duration, or the desperate courage with which 
it was fought. Albemarle made here some atone- Sea _ fighl 
ment by his valour for the rashness of the attempt, of four 
No youth, animated by glory and ambitious hopes, days ' 
could exert himself more than did this man, who was now 
in the decline of life, and who had reached the summit of 
honours. We shall not enter minutely into particulars. It 
will be sufficient to mention the chief events of each day’s 
engagement. 

In the first day, Sir William Berkeley, vice-admiral, lead- 
ing the van, fell into the thickest of the enemy, 
was overpowered, and his ship taken. He himself * ’ 

was found dead in his cabin, all covered with blood. The 
English had the weather-gage of the enemy; but as the 
wind blew so hard that they could not use their lower tier, 
they derived but small advantage from this circumstance. 
The Dutch shot, however, fell chiefly on their sails and rig- 


* B’Ebtrades, 21st of May, 1660. 
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ging : and few ships were sunk or much damaged. Chain- 
shot was at that time a new invention ; commonly attributed 
to De Wit. Sir John Harman exerted himself extremely on 
this day. The Dutch admiral, Evertz, was killed in engaging 
him. Darkness parted the combatants. ' 

The second day, the wind was somewhat fallen, and the 
combat became more steady and more terrible. The Englis h 
now found, that the greatest valour cannot compensate the 
superiority of numbers, against an enemy who is well con- 
ducted, and who is not defective in courage. De Ruy ter 
and Van Tromp, rivals in glory, and enemies from faction, 
exerted themselves in emulation of each other; and De 
Buyter had the advantage of disengaging and saving his 
antagonist, who had been surrounded by the English, and 
was in the most imminent danger. Sixteen fresh ships joined 
the Dutch fleet during tho action ; and the English were so 
shattered, that their fighting ships were reduced to twenty- 
eight, and they found themselves obliged to retreat towards 
their own coast. Tho Dutch followed them, and were on 
the point of renewing the combat, when a calm, which came 
a little before night, prevented the engagement. 

Next morning, the English were obliged to continue their 
retreat, and a proper disposition was made for that purpose. 
The shattered ships were ordered to stretch a-head ; and six- 
teen of the most entire followed them in good order, and 
kept the enemy in awe. Albemarle himself closed the rear, 
ana presented an undaunted countenance to his victorious 
foes. The Earl of Ossory, son of Ormond, a gallant youth, 
who sought honour and experience in every action through- 
out Europe, was then on board the admiral. Albemarle con- 
fessed to him his intention rather to blow up his ship and 
perish gloriously than yield to the enemy ; Ossory applauded 
this desperate resolution. 

About two o’clock, the Dutch had come up with their 
enemy, and were ready to renew the fight, when a new fleet 
was descried from the south, crowding all their sail to reach 
the scene of action. The Dutch flattered themselves that 
Beaufort was arrived, to cut off the retreat of the vanquished : 
the English hoped that Prince Bupert had come, to turn the 
scale of action. Albemarle, who had received intelligence 
of the prince’s approach, bent his course towards him. Un - 1 
happily, Sir George Ayscue, in a ship of a hundred guns, 
the largest in the fleet, struck on the Galloper sands, and 
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could receive no assistance from his friends, who were hast- 
ening to join the reinforcement. He could not even reap 
the satisfaction of perishing with honour, and revenging his 
death on his enemies. They were preparing fire-ships to 
attaek him, and he was obliged to strike. The English 
sailors, seeing the necessity, with the utmost indignation sur- 
rendered themselves prisoners. 

Albemarle and Prince Rupert were now determined to 
face the enemy ; and next morning the battle began afresh, 
with more equal force than ever, and with equal valour. 
After long cannonading, the fleets came to a dose combat ; 
which was continued with great violence, till parted by a 
mist. The English retired first into their harbours. 

Though the English, by their obstinate courage, reaped 
the chief honour in this engagement, it is somewhat uncertain 
who obtained the victory. The Hollanders took a few ships, 
and having some appearances of advantage, expressed their 
satisfaction by all the signs of triumph and rejoicing. But 
as the English fleet was repaired in a little time, and put to 
sea more formidable than ever, together with many of those 
ships which the Dutch had boasted to have burned or de- 
stroyed; all Europe saw, that those two brave nations were 
engaged in a contest, which was not likely, on either side, to 
prove decisive. 

__ It was the conjunction alone of the French, that could 
give a decisive superiority to the Dutch. In order to facili- 
tate this conjunction, De Ruyter, having repaired his fleet, 
posted himself at the mouth of the Thames. The English, 
under Prince Rupert and Albemarle, were not long in co min g 
to the attack. The numbers of each fleet amounted 2Sth JuJ 
to about eighty sail, and the valour and experience Victory of 
of the .commanders, as well as of the s.eamen, ren- theKn 8^- 
dered the engagement fierce and obstinate. Sir Thomas 
Allen, who commanded the white squadron of the English, 
attacked the Dutch van, which he entirely routed ; and he 
killed the three admirals who commanded it. Yan Tromp 
engaged Sir Jeremy Smith, and during the heat of action 
he was separated from De Ruyter and the main body, 
whether by accident or design was never certainly known. 
De Ruyter, with conduct and valour, maintained the oom- 
bat against the main body of the English ; and though over- 
powered by numbers, kept his station till night ended the 
engagement. -Next day, finding the Dutch fleet scattered 

l 2 
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and discouraged, his high spirit submitted to a retreat, which 
yet he conducted with such still as to render it equally 
honourable to himself as the greatest victory. Full of indig- 
nation, however, at yielding the superiority to the enemy, 
he frequently exclaimed, “My Q-od! what a wretch am I! 
Among so many thousand bullets, is there not one to put an 
end to my miserable life ? ” One De Witte, his son-in-law, 
who stood near, exhorted him, since he sought death, to turn 
upon the English, and render his life a dear purchase to the 
victors. But De Ruyter esteemed it more worthy a brave 
man to persevere to the uttermost, and as long as possible to 
render service to his country. All that night and next day, 
the English pressed upon the rear of the Dutch ; and it was 
chiefly by the redoubled efforts of De Ruyter, that the latter 
saved themselves in their harbours. 

The loss sustained by the Hollanders in this action was not 
very considerable ; but as violent animosities had broken 
out between the two admirals, who engaged all the officers 
on one side or othor, the consternation which took place was 
great among the provinces. Tromp’s commission was at 
last taken from him ; but though several captains had misbe- 
haved, they were so effectually protected by their friends 
in the magistracy of the towns, that most of them escaped 
punishment, many were still continued in their commands. 

The English now rode incontestable masters of the sea, 
and insulted the Dutch in their harbours. A detachment 
under Holmes was sent into the road of Ylie, and burned a 
hundred and forty merchantmen, two men-of-war, together 
with Brandaris, a large and rich village on the coast. The 
Dutch merchants, who lost by this enterprise, uniting them- 
selves to the Orange faction, exclaimed against an adminis- 
tration, which, thoy pretended, had brought such disgrace 
and ruin on thoir country. None but the firm and intrepid 
■ mind of De Wit could have supported itself under such a 
complication of calamities. 

The King of Franco, apprehsneive that the Dutch would 
sink under their misfortunes; at least, . that De Wit, his 
friend, might be dispossessed of the administration, hastened 
the advance of the Duke of Beaufort. The Dutch fleet like- 
wise was again equipped ; and under the command of De 
Ruyter, cruised near the straits of Dover. Prince Rupert 
witn frie English navy, now stronger than ever, came full 
sail upon them. The Dutch admiral thought proper to de- 
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the combat, and retired into St. John’s road near Bou- 
logne. Here he sheltered himself, both from the English, 
and from a furious storm which arose. Prince Rupert too 
was obliged to retire into St. Helen’s, where he stayed some 
time, in order to repair the damages which he had sustained. 
Meanwhile the Duke of Beaufort proceeded up the channel, 
and passed the English fleet unperceived ; but he did not 
find the Dutch, as he expected. De Ruyter had been seized 
with a fever : many of the chief officers had fallen into sick- 
ness : a contagious distemper was spread through the fleet : 
and the states thought it necessary to recall them into their 
harbours, before the enemy could be refitted. The French 
king, anxious for his navy, which, with so much care and in- 
dustry, he had lately built, despatched orders to Beaufort to 
make the best of his way to Brest. That admiral had again 
the good fortune to pass the English : one ship alone, the 
Euby, fell into the hands of the enemy. 

While the war continued without any decisive success on 
either side, a calamity happened in London, which 3li Sept 
threw the people into great consternation. Fire, Fneof 
breaking out in a baker’s house near the bridge, on ' 
spread itself on all sides with such rapidity, that no efforts 
could extinguish it, till it laid in ashes a considerable part of 
the city. The inhabitants, without being able to provide 
effectually for their relief, were reduced to be spectators of 
their own ruin ; and were pursued from street to street by 
the flames, which unexpectedly gathered round them. Throe 
days and nights did the fire advance ; and it was only by 
the blowing up of houses, that it was at last extinguished. The 
king and duke used their utmost endeavours to stop the pro- 
gress of the flames, but all their industry was unsuccessful. 
About four hundred streets, and thirteen thousand houses, 
were reduced to ashes. 

The causes of this calamity were evident. The narrow 
streets of London, the houses built entirely of wood, the dry 
season, and a violent east wind which blew ; these were so 
many concurring circumstances, which rendered it easy to 
assign the reason of the destruction that ensued. But the 
people were not satisfied with this obvious account. Prompted 
by blind rage, some ascribed the guilt to the republicans, 
others to the Catholics ; though it is not easy to conceive 
how the burning of London could serve the purposes of either 
party. As the Papists were the chief objects of public 
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detestation, the rumour which threw the guilt on them was 
more favourably received by the people. No proof, how- 
ever, or even presumption, after the strictest inquiry by a 
committee of Parliament, ever appeared to authorize such a 
calumny ; yet, in order to give countenance to the pop ular 
prejudice, the inscription engraved by authority on the 
monument ascribed this calamity to that hated sect. This 
clause was erased by order of King James, when he came to 
the throne ; but after the revolution it was replaced. So 
credulous, as well as obstinate, are the people in believing 
every thing which flatters their prevailing passion ! 

The fire of London, though at that time a great calamity, 
has proved in the issue beneficial both to the city and the 
kingdom. The city was rebuilt in a very little time, and 
care was taken to make the streets wider and more regular 
than before. A discretionary power was assumed by the 
king to regulate the distribution of the buildings, and to 
forbid the use of lath and timber, the materials of which 
the houses wore formerly composed. The necessity was so 
urgent, and the occasion so extraordinary, that no exceptions 
were taken at an exercise of authority, which otherwise 
might have been deemed illegal. Had the king been enabled 
to carry his power still farther, and made the houses be re- 
built with perfect regularity, and entirely upon one plan, he 
had much contributed to the convenience, as well as embel- 
lishment, of the city. Great advantages, however, have 
resulted from the alterations, though not carried to the full 
length. London became much more healthy after the fire. 
The plague, which used to break out with great fury twice 
or thrice every century, and indeed was always lurking in 
some corner or other of the city, has scarcely ever appeared 
since that calamity. 

The Parliament mot soon after, and gave the sanction of 
law to those regulations made by royal authority ; as well as 
appointed commissioners for deciding all such questions of 
property as might arise from the fire. They likewise voted 
a supply of one million eight hundred thousand pounds to bo 
levied, partly by a poll-bill, partly by assessments. Though 
their inquiry brought out no proofs which could fix on the 
Papists tile burning of London, the general aversion against 
that sect still prevailed ; and complaints were made, probably 
without much foundation, of its dangerous increase. Charles, 
at the desire of the Commons, issued a proclamation for the 
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banishment of all priests and Jesuits ; but the bad execution 
of this, as well as of former edicts, destroyed all confidence 
in his sincerity, whenever he pretended an aversion towards 
the Catholic religion. Whether suspicions of this nature had 
diminish ed the king’s popularity, is uncertain ; but it appears 
that the supply was voted much later than Charles expected, 
or even than the public necessities seemed to require. The 
intrigues of the Duke of Buckingham, a man who wanted 
only steadiness to render him extremely dangerous, had 
somewhat embarrassed the measures of the court ; and this 
was the first time that the king found any considerable 
reason to complain of a failure of confidence in this House 
of Commons. The rising symptoms of ill-humour, tended 
no doubt, to quicken the steps which were already making 
towards a peace with foreign enemies. 

Charles began to be sensible, that all the ends for which 
the war had been undertaken were likely to prove AiTOncea 
entirely abortive. The Dutch, even when single, toward* 
had defended themselves with vigour, and were peacB ‘ 
every day improving in their military skill and preparations. 
Though their trade had suffered extremely, their extensive 
credit enabled them to levy great sums ; and while the sea- 
men of England loudly complained for want of pay, the 
Dutch navy was regularly supplied with money and every 
thing requisite for its subsistence. As two powerful kings 
now supported them, every place, from the extremity of 
Norway to the coasts of Bayonne, was become hostile to the 
English. And Charles, neither fond of action, nor stimu- 
lated by any violent ambition, earnestly sought for means of 
restoring tranquillity to his people, disgusted with a war, 
which, being joined with the plague and fire, had proved so 
fruitless and destructive. 

The first advances towards an accommodation were made 
by England. When the king sent for the body of 1607 
Sir William Berkeley, he insinuated to the states his 
desire for peace on reasonable terms *, and their answer cor- 
responded in the same amicable intentions. Charles, how- 
ever, to maintain the appearance of superiority, still insisted 
that the states should treat at London ; and they agreed to 
make him this compliment so far as concerned themselves : 
but being engaged in an alliance with two crowned heads, 
they could not, they said, prevail with these to depart in 
that respect from their dignity. On a sudden, the king went 
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so far on the other side as to offer the sending of ambassadors 
to the Hague ; but this proposal, which seemed honourable 
to the Dutch, was meant only to divide and distract them, 
by affording the English an opportunity to cany on cabals 
with the disaffected party. The offer was therefore rejected; 
and conferences were secretly held in the queen-mother’s 
apartments at Paris, where the pretensions of both parties 
were discussed. The Dutch made equitable proposals ; either 
that all things should be restored to the same condition in 
which they stood before the war ; or that both parties should 
continue in possession of their present acquisitions. Charles 
accepted of the latter proposal ; and almost every thing was 
adjusted, except the disputes with regard to the isle of Pole- 
rone. This island lies in the East Indies, and was formerly 
valuable for its produce of spicos. The English had been 
masters of it, but were dispossessed at the time when the 
violences were committed against them at Amboyna. Crom- 
well had stipulated to have it restored, and the Hollanders, 
having first entirely destroyed all the spice-trees, maintained, 
that they had executed the treaty, but that the English had 
been anew expelled during the course of the war. Charles 
renewed his pretensions to this island ; and as the reasons on 
both sides began to multiply, and seemed to require a long 
discussion, it was agreod to transfer the treaty to Borne other 
place, and Charles made choice of Breda. 

Lord Hollis and Henry Coventry were the English am- 
bassadors. They immediately desired that a suspension of 
arms should bo agreed to, till the several claims should be 
adjusted; but this proposal, seemingly so natural, was 
rojocted by the credit of Do Wit. That penetrating and 
active minister, thoroughly acquainted with the characters 
of princes and the situation of affairs, had discovered an 
opportunity of striking a blow, which might at once restore 
to the Dutch the honour lost during the war, and severely 
revenge those injuries, which ho ascribed to the wanton 
ambition and injustice of the English. 

Whatever projects might have been formed by Charles for 
secreting the money granted him by Parliament, he had 
hitherto failed in his intention. The expenses of such vast 
armaments had exhausted B all the supplies ; 8 and even a 

* The I)uteli hud Burnt on the war near forty millions of livros a year, abovo throe mil- 
honfl sterling : a much greater sum than hud bocm granted by tho English Parliament. 
D'Eatrades, 24th of Doaunbor, 1605 ; 1st of January, 1660. Temple, vol. i. p. 71, It 
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great debt was contracted to the seamen. The king there- 
fore was resolved to save, as far as possible, the last supply 
of one million eight hundred thousand pounds ; and to em- 
ploy it for payment of his debts, as well those which had 
been occasioned by the war, as those which he had formerly 
contracted. He observed, that the Dutch had been with 
great reluctance forced into the war, and that the events of 
it were not such as to inspire them with great desire of its 
continuance. The French, he knew, had been engaged into 
hostilities by no other motive than that of supporting their 
ally, and were now more desirous than ever of putting an 
end to the quarrel. The differences between the parties 
were so inconsiderable, that the conclusion of peace appeared 
infallible ; and nothing but forms, at least some vain points 
of honour, seemed to remain for the ambassadors at Breda to 
discuss. In this situation, Charles, moved by an ill-timed 
frugality, remitted his preparations, and exposed England to 
one of the greatest affronts which it has ever received. Two 
small squadrons alone were equipped; and during a war 
with such potent and martial enemies, every thing was left 
almost in the same situation as in times of the most profound 
tranquillity. 

De Wit protracted the negotiations at Breda, and hast- 
ened the naval preparations. The Dutch fleet appeared in 
the Thames, under the command of De Buy ter, and threw 
the English into the utmost consternation. A chain had 
been drawn across the river Medway; some fortifications 
had been added to Sheerness and Upnor-castle : but all these 
preparations were unequal to the present necessity. Sheer- 
ness was soon taken ; nor could it be saved by the valour of 
Sir Edward Sprague, who defended it. Having the advan- 
tage of a spring tide and an easterly wind, the Dutch pressed 
on and broke the chain, though fortified by some ships which 
* had been there sunk by orders of the Duke of Albemarle. 
They burned tbe three ships which lay to guard the 10th. June, 
chain, the Matthias, the Unity, and the Charles 
the Fifth. After damaging several vessels, and *>““• 
possessing themselves of the hull of the Royal Charles, which 
the English had burned, they advanced, with six men of war 
and five fire-ships, as far as Upnor-castle, where they burned 
the Royal Oak, the Loyal London, and the Great James. 

was probably the want of money which engaged the king to pay the seamen with 
tickets ; a contrivance which proved so much to their loss. 
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Captain Douglas, who commanded on board the Royal Oak, 
perished in the flames, though he had an easy opportunity 
of escaping. “Never was it known,” he said, “that a 
Douglas had left his post without orders.” h The Hollanders 
fell down the Medway without receiving aujr considerable 
damage; and it was apprehended, that they might next tide 
sail up the Thames, and extend their hostilities even to the 
bridge of London. Nine ships were sunk at Woolwich, four 
at Biackwall : platforms were raised in many places, fur- 
nished with artillery : the train-bands were called out ; and 
every place was in a violent agitation. The Dutch sailed 
next to Portsmouth, where they made a fruitless attempt : 
they met with no better success at Plymouth : they insulted 
Harwich : they sailed again up the Thames as far as Tilbury, 
where they were repulsed. The whole coast was in alarm ; 
and had the French thought proper at this time to join the 
Dutch fleet and to invade England, consequences the most 
fatal might justly have been apprehended. But Lewis had 
no intention to push the victory to such extremities. His 
interest required that a balance should be kept between the 
two maritime powers ; not that an uncontrolled superiority 
should be given to either. 

Great indignation prevailed among the English to see an 
enemy, whom they regarded as inferior, whom they had' 
expected totally to subdue, and over whom they had gained 
many honourable advantages, now of a sudden ride undis- 
puted masters of the ocean, burn their ships in their very 
harbours, fill every place with confusion, and strike a terror 
into the capital itself But though the cause of all these 
disasters could bo ascribed neither to bad fortune, to the mis- 
conduct of admirals, nor to the ill-behaviour of seamen, but 
solely to the avarice, at least to the improvidence, of the 
government ; no dangerous symptoms of discontent appeared, 
and no attompt for an insurrection was made by any of those ' 
numerous sectaries, who had been so openly branded for 
their rebellious principles, and who upon that supposition 
had been treated with such severity . 1 

In the present distress, two expedients were embraced : 
an army of twelve thousand men was suddenly levied ; and 
the Parliament, though it lay under prorogation, was sum- 

1 Temple, vol. ii. p. 41. 

* Some nonooufm-iuiats, however, both in Scotland and England, bad kept a wirrotfj»ond- 
once witsU tbw Btattw, and luwl ontortftirunl pnmmta for inaurrootirmri, but they wore too 
weak oven to attompt the execution of thorn. l3’£taUudoo» 13th October, 1035* 
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moned to meet. The Houses were very thin ; and the only 
vote which the Commons passed was an address for breaking 
the army; which was complied with. This expression of 
jealousy showed the court what they might expect from that 
assembly; and it was thought more prudent to prorogue 
them till next winter. 

But the signing of the treaty at Breda extricated the king 
from his present difficulties. The English ambassa- 10th July- 
dors received orders to recede from those demands, Peace of 
which, however frivolous in themselves, could not Bl<sdi ' 
now be relinquished, without acknowledging a superiority in 
the enemy. Polerone remained with the Dutch ; satisfaction 
for the ships Bonaventure and Good-hope, the pretended 
grounds of the quarrel, was no longer insisted on : Acadie 
was yielded to the French. The acquisition of New York, 
a settlement so important by its situation, was the chief 
advantage which the English reaped from a war, in which 
the national character of bravery had shone out with lustre, 
but where the misconduct of the government, especially in 
the conclusion, had been no less apparent. 

To appease the people by some sacrifice seemed requisite 
before the meeting of Parliament; and the preju- clarendon’* 
dices of the nation pointed out the victim. The 6U - 
chancellor was at this time much exposed to the hatred of the 
public, and of every party which divided the nation. All 
the numerous sectaries regarded him as their determined 
enemy, and ascribed to his advice and influence those perse- 
cuting laws to which they had lately been exposed. The 
Catholics knew, that while he retained any authority, all 
their credit with the king and the duke would be entirely 
useless to them, nor must they ever expect any favour or 
indulgence. Even the royalists, disappointed in their san- 
guine hopes of preferment, threw a great load of envy on 
Clarendon, into whose hands the king seemed at first to have 
resigned the whole power of government. The sale of 
Dunkirk, the bad payment of the seamen, the disgrace at 
Chatham, the unsuccessful conclusion of the war ; all these 
misfortunes were charged on the chancellor, who, though he 
had ever opposed the rupture with Holland, thought it still 
his duty to justify what he could not prevent. A building, 
likewise, of more expense and magnificence than his slender 
fortune could afford, being unwarily undertaken by him, 
much exposed him to public reproach, as if he had acquired 
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great riches by corruption. The populace gave it commonly 
the appellation of Dunkirk-House. 

The king himself, who had always more revered than 
loved the chancellor, was now totally estranged from him. 
Amidst the dissolute manners of the court, that minister still 
maintained an inflexible dignity, and would not submit to 
any condescensions, which he deemed unworthy of his age 
and character. Buckingham, a man of profligate morals, happy 
in his talent for ridicule, but exposed in his own conduct 
to all the ridicule which he threw on others, still made him 
the object of his raillery, and gradually lessened in the king 
that regard which he bore to his minister. When any diffi- 
culties arose either lor want of power or money, the blame 
was still thrown on him, who, it was believed, had carefully 
at the restoration checked all lavish concessions to the king. 
And what perhaps touched Charles more nearly, he found in 
Clarendon, it is said, obstacles to his pleasures as well as to 
-his ambition. 

The king, disgusted with the homely person of his consort, 
and desirous of having children, had hearkened to proposals 
of obtaining a divorce, on pretence either of her being pre- 
engaged to another, or of having made a vow of chastity 
before her marriage. He was further stimulated by his 
passion for Mrs. Stuart, daughter of a Scotch gentleman ; a 
lady of great beauty, and whose virtue he had hitherto 
found impregnable : but Clarendon, apprehensive of the con- 
sequences attending a disputed title, and perhaps anxious for 
the succession of his own grandchildren, engaged the Duke 
of Richmond to marry Mrs. Stuart, and thereby put an end 
to the king’s hopes. It is pretended that Charles never for- 
gave this disappointment. 

When politics, therefore, and inclination both concurred 
to make the king sacrifice Clarendon to popular prejudices, 
the memory of his past services was not able any longer to 
delay his fall. The great seal was taken from him, and 
given to Sir Orlando Bridgeman, by the title of lord-keeper. 
Southampton, the treasurer, was now dead, who had perse- 
vered to the utmost in his attachments to the chancellor. 
The last time he appeared at tho council table, he exerted 
his friendship with a vigour, which neither age nor infirmi- 
ties could abato. “ This man,” said ho, speaking of Clarendon, 
“is a true Protestant and an honest Englishman ; and while 
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he enjoys power, we are secure of our laws, liberties, and 
religion. I dread the consequences of his removal.” 

But the fall of the chancellor was not sufficient to gratify 
the malice of his enemies : his total ruin was resolved on. 
The Duke of York in vain exerted his interest in behalf of 
his father-in-law. Both prince and people united in pro- 
moting that violent measure ; and no means were thought so 
proper for ingratiating the court with a Parliament, which 
had so long been governed by that very minister, who was 
now to he the victim of their prejudices. 

Some popular acts paved the way for the session ; and the 
Parliament, in their first address, gave the king thanks for 
these instances of his goodness, and among the rest, they took 
care to mention his dismission of Clarendon. The king, in 
reply, assured the Houses that he would never again employ 
that nobleman in any public office whatsoever. Immediately 
the charge against him was opened in the House of Commons 
by Mr. Seymour, afterwards Sir Edward, and consisted of 
seventeen articles. The House, without examining particu- 
lars, farther than hearing general affirmations that all would 
be proved, immediately voted his impeachment. Many of 
the articles k we know to be either false or frivolous ; and 
such of them as we are less acquainted with, we may fairly 
presume to be no better grounded. His advising the sale of 
Dunkirk seems the heaviest and truest part of the charge ; 
but a mistake in judgment, allowing it to be such, where 
there appear no symptoms of corruption or bad intentions, it 
would he very hard to impute as a crime to any minister : 
the king’s necessities, which occasioned that measure, cannot, 
with any appearance of reason, be charged on Clarendon ; and 
chiefly proceeded from the over frugal maxims of the Parlia- 
ment itself, in not granting the proper supplies to the crown. 

When the impeachment was carried up to the Peers, as it 
contained an accusation of treason in general, without speci- 
fying any particulars, it seemed not a sufficient ground for 
committing Clarendon to custody. The precedents of Straf- 
ford and Laud were not, by reason of the violence of the 
times, deemed a proper authority ; hut as the Commons still 
insisted upon his comrjjptment, it was necessary to appoint a 
free conference between the Houses. The Lords persevered 
in their resolution ; and the Commons voted this conduct to 
he an obstruction to public justice, and a precedent of evil 

* See note [0] at the end of the volume* 
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and dangerous tendency. They also chose a committee to 
draw up a vindication of their own proceedings. 

Clarendon, finding that the popular torrent, united to the 
violence of power, ran with impetuosity against him, and 
that a defence, offered to such prejudiced ears, would be en- 
tirely ineffectual, thought proper to withdraw. At Calais he 
wrote a paper addressed to the House of Lords. He there 
said, that his fortune, which was but moderate, had been 
gained entirely by the lawful, avowed profits of his office, 
and by the voluntary bounty of the king ; that during the 
first years after the restoration he had always concurred in 
opinion with the other counsellors, men of such reputation 
that no one could entertain suspicions of their wisdom or 
integrity; that his credit soon declined, and however he 
might disapprove of some measures, he found it vain to op- 
pose them ; that his repugnance to the Dutch war, the source 
of all the public grievances, was always generally known, as 
well as his disapprobation of many unhappy stops taken in 
conducting it ; and that, whatever pretence might be made 
of public offences, his real crime, that which had exasperated 
his powerful enemies, was his frequent opposition to exorbi- 
tant grants, which the importunity of suitors had extorted 
from his majesty. 

The Lords transmitted this paper to the Commons under 
the appellation of a libel ; and by a vote of both Houses, it 
was condemned to bo burned by the hands of the hangman. 

The Parliament next proceeded to exert their legis- 
bwiish- lative power against Clarendon, and passed a hill of 
mut ' banishment and incapacity, which received the royal 
assent. He retired into France, where he lived in a private 
manner : he survived his banishment six years; and he em- 
ployed his leisure chiefly in reducing into order the History 
of the Civil Wars, for which he had before collected mate- 
rials. The performance does honour to his memory; and 
except Whitloeke’s Memorials, is the most candid account of 
those times, composed by any contemporary author. 

Clarendon was always a friend to the liberty and consti- 
tution of his country. At the commencement of the civil 
wars, he had entered into the late ling’s service, and _ was 
honoured itith a great share in the esteem and friendship of 
that monarch : he was pursued with unrelenting animosity 
by the Long Parliament : he had shared all the fortunes, and 
directed all the counsels, of the present king during his exile : 
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he had been advanced to the highest trust and offices after the 
restoration : yet all these circumstances, which might naturally 
operate with such force, either on resentment, gratitude, or 
ambition, had no influence on his uncorrupted mind. It is 
said, that when he first engaged in the study of the law, his 
father exhorted him with great earnestness to shun the 
practice so common in that profession, of straining every 
point in favour of prerogative, and perverting so useful 
a science to the oppression of liberty : and in the midst of 
these rational and virtuous counsels, which he reiterated, he 
was suddenly seized with an apoplexy, and he expired in his 
son’s presence. This circumstance gave additional weight to 
the principles which he inculcated. 

The combination of king and subject to oppress so good a 
minister affords, to men of opposite dispositions, an equal 
occasion of inveighing against the ingratitude of princes, 
or ignorance of the people, Charles seems never to have 
mitigated his resentment against Clarendon ; and the national 
prejudices pursued him to his retreat in France. A com- 
pany of English soldiers, being quartered near him, assaulted 
his house, broke open the doors, gave him a dangerous 
wound on the head, and would have proceeded to the last 
extremities, had not their officers, hearing of the violence, 
happily interposed. 

The next expedient which the king embraced in order to 
acquire popularity is more deserving of praise ; and, m8 
had it been steadily pursued, would probably have 
rendered his reign happy, certainly his memory respected. 
It is the Triple Alliance of which I speak ; a measure which 
gave entire satisfaction to the public. 

The glory of France, which had long been eclipsed, either 
by domestic factions, or by the superior force of the state rf 
Spanish monarchy, began now to break out with Fiauce - 
great lustre, and to engage the attention of the neighbouring 
nations. The independent power and mutinous spirit of 
the nobility were subdued : the popular pretensions of the 
Parliament restrained : the Hugonot party reduced to sub- 
jection : that extensive and fertile country, enjoying every 
advantage both of climate and situation, was fully peopled 
with ingenious and industrious inhabitants : and while the 
spirit of the nation discovered all the vigour and bravery 
requisite for great enterprises, it was tamed to an entire 
submission under the will of the sovereign. 
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The sovereign who now filled the throne was well adapted, 
chaiacter by his personal character, both to increase and to 
of Lewn avail himself of these advantages. Lewis XIV., en- 
XIV- dowed with every quality which could enchant the 
people, possessed many which merit the approbation of the 
wise. The masculine beauty of his person was embellished 
with a noble air : the dignity of his behaviour was tempered 
with affability and politeness : elegant without effeminacy, 
addicted to pleasure without neglecting business, decent in 
his very vices, and beloved in the midst of arbitrary power, 
ho surpassed all contemporary monarchs, as in grandeur, so 
likewise in fame and glory. 

His ambition, regulated by prudence, not by justice, had 
carefully provided every means of conquest ; and before he 
put himself in motion, he seemed to have absolutely ensured 
success. His finances were brought into order: a naval 
power created : his armies increased and disciplined : maga- 
zines and military stores provided : and though the magni- 
ficence of his court was supported beyond all former ex- 
ample, so regular was the economy observed, and so willingly 
did the people, now enriched by arts and commerce, submit 
to multiplied taxes, that his military forco much exceeded 
what in any preceding age had ever been employed by any 
European monarch. 

The sudden decline and almost total fall of the Spanish 
monarchy, opened an inviting field to so enterprising a 
prince, and seemed to promise him easy and extensive con- 
quests. The other nations of Europe, feeble or ill governed, 
were astonished at tho greatness of his rising empire : and 
all of them cast their eyes towards England, as the only 
power which could save them from that subjection with 
which they seemed to bo so nearly threatened. 

The animosity which had anciently subsisted between the 
English and French nations, and which had been suspended 
for above a century by the jealousy of Spanish greatness, 
began to revive and to exert itself. The glory of preserving 
the balance of Europe, a glory so much founded on justice 
and humanity, flattered the ambition of England ; and the 
peoplo were eager to provide for their own future security, 
by opposing the progress of so hated a rival. The prospect 
of embracing such measures had contributed, among other 
reasons, to render the peace of Breda so universally accept- 
able to the nation. By the death of Philip IV. King of 
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Spain, an inviting opportunity, and some very slender 
pretences, had been afforded to call forth the ambition of 
Lewis. 

At the treaty of the Pyrenees, when Lewis espoused the 
Spanish princess, he had renounced every title of succession 
to every part of the Spanish monarchy ; and this renunciation 
had been couched in the most accurate and most precise terms 
that language could afford. But on the death of his father- 
in-law, he retracted his renunciation, and pretended that na- 
tural rights, depending on blood and succession, could not be 
annihila ted by any extorted deed or contract. Philip had 
left a son, Charles II. of Spain ; but as the Queen of France 
was of a former marriage, she laid claim to a considerable 
province of the Spanish monarchy, even to the exclusion of 
her brother. By the customs of some parts of Brabant, a 
female of a first marriage was preferred to a male of a second, 
in the succession to private inheritances ; and Lewis thence 
inferred, that his queen had acquired a right to the dominion 
of that important duchy. 

A claim of this nature was more properly supported by 
military force than by argument and reasoning. French in- 
Lewis appeared on the frontiers of the Netherlands thTw f 
with an army of forty thousand men, commanded by Countries, 
the best generals of the age, and provided with every thing 
necessary for action. The Spaniards, though they might 
have foreseen this measure, were totally unprepared. Their 
towns, without magazines, fortifications, or garrisons, fell 
into the hands of the French king, as soon as he presented 
himself before them. Athe, Lisle, Tournay, Oudenarde, 
Oourtray, Charleroi, Binche, were immediately taken: and 
it was visible that no force in the Low Countries was able to 
stop or retard the progress of the French arms. 

This measure, executed with such celerity and success, 

f ave great alarm to almost every court in Europe. It had 
een observed with what dignity, or even haughtiness, 
Lewis, from the time he began to govern, had ever supported 
all his rights and pretensions. ITEstrades, the French, am- 
bassador, and Watteville, the Spanish, having quarrelled in 
London, on account of their claims for precedency, the 
French monarch was not satisfied till Spain sent tb Paris a 
solemn embassy, and promised never more to revive suoh 
contests. Orequi, his ambassador at Borne, had met with an 
Affront from the pope’s guards : the pope, Alexander YII,, 
von. v. M 
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had been constrained to break bis guards, to send his nephew 
to ask pardon, and to allow a pillar to be erected in Rome 
itself, as a monument of his own humiliation. The King of 
England too had experienced the high spirit and unsubmit- 
ting temper of Lewis. A pretension to superiority in. the 
English flag having been advanced, the French monarch 
remonstrated with such vigour, and prepared himself to 
resist with such courage, that Charles found it more prudent 
to desist from Iris vain and antiquated claims. “ The Bang 
of England,” said Lewis to his ambassador, D’Estrades, 
“ may know my force, but he knows not the sentiments .of 
my heart : every thing appears to me contemptible in com- 
parison of glory.” 1 These measures of conduct had given 
strong indications of his character : but the invasion of 
Flanders discovered an ambition which, being supported 
by such overgrown power, menaced the general liberties of 
Europe. 

As no state lay nearer the danger, none was seized with 
more terror, than the United Provinces. They were still 
engaged, together with France, in a war against England ; 
mid Lewis had promised them that he would take no step 
against Spain without previously informing them : but, con- 
trary to tnis assurance, he kept a total silence, till on the 
very point of entering upon action. If the renunciation 
made at the treaty of the Pyrenees was not valid, it was 
foreseen, that upon the death of the King of Spain, a sickly 
infant, the whole monarchy would be claimed by Lewis, after 
which it would be vainly expected to set bounds to his pre- 
tensions. Cliarlos, acquainted with these well-grounded 
apprehensions of the Dutch, had been the more obstinate in 
insisting on his own conditions at Breda ; and by delaying 
to sign the treaty, had imprudently exposed himself to the 
signal disgrace which he received at Ohatliam. De Wit, 
sensible that a few weeks’ delay would be of no consequence 
in the Low Countries, took this opportunity of striking an 
important blow, and of finishing the war with honour to 
himself and to his country. 

Negotiations, meanwhile, commenced for the saving of 
Kegotuv- Flanders ; but no resistance was made to the French 
ti<m arms. The Spanish ministers exclaimed everywhere 
against the flagrant injustice of Lewis’s pretensions, and 
represented it to be the interest of every power in Europe, 

1 25th of January, 1662, 
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even more than <of Spain itself, to prevent his conquest of 
the Low Countries. The emperor and the G-erman princes 
discovered evident symptoms of discontent : but their mo- 
tions were slow and backward. The states, though terrified 
at the prospect of having their frontier exposed to so formid- 
able a foe, saw no resource, no means of safety. England 
indeed seemed disposed to make opposition to the French ; 
but the variable and impolitic conduct of Charles kept that 
republic from making him any open advances, by which she 
might lose the friendship of France, without acquiring any 
new ally. And though Lewis, dreading a combination of 
all Europe, had offered terms of accommodation, the Dutch 
apprehended, lest these, either from the obstinacy of the 
Spaniards, or the ambition of the French, should never be 
carried into execution. 

Charles resolved with great prudence to take the first 
step towards a confederacy. Sir William Temple, his resi- 
dent at Brussels, received orders to go secretly to the Hague, 
and to concert with the states the means of saving the Nether- 
lands. This man, whom philosophy had taught to despise 
the world, without rendering him unfit for it, was frank, 
open, sincere, superior to the little tricks of vulgar politi- 
cians : and meeting in De Wit with a man of the aarpa 
generous and enlarged sentiments, he immediately opened 
his master’s intentions, and pressed ar speedy conclusion. A 
treaty was from the first negotiated between these two states- 
men with the same cordiality as if it were a private transac- 
tion between intimate companions. Deeming the interests of 
their country the same, they gave full scope to that sympathy 
of character which disposed them to' an entire reliance on 
each other’s professions and engagements ; and though 
jealousy against the house of Orange might inspire De Wit 
with an aversion to a strict union with England, he gene- 
rously resolved to sacrifice all private considerations to the 
public service. 

Temple insisted on an offensive league between England 
and Holland, in order to oblige France to relinquish all her 
conquests : but De Wit told him, that this measure was too 
bold and precipitate to be agreed to by the states. He said, 
that the French were the old and constant allies of the re- 

S ublic ; and till matters came to extremities) she never would 
eem it prudent to abandon a friendship so well established) 
and rely entirely on a treaty with England, which, had lately 

it 2 
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■waged so cruel a war against her : that ever since the reign 
of Elizabeth, there had been such a fluctuation in the English 
councils, that it was not possible, for two years together, to 
take any sure or certain measures with that kingdom : that 
though the present ministry, having entered into views so 
conformable to national interest, promised greater firmness 
and constancy, it might still be unsafe, in a business of such 
consequence, to put entire confidence in them: that the 
French monarch was young, haughty, and powerful ; and if 
treated in so imperious a manner, would expose himself to 
the greatest extremities rather than submit : that it was suffi- 
cient, if he could be constrained to adhere to the offers which 
he himself had already made ; and if the remaining pro- 
vinces of the Low Countries could be thereby saved from the 
danger with which they were at present threatened: and 
that the other powers, in G-ermany and the north, whose 
assistance they might expect, would be satisfied with putting 
a stop to the French conquests, without pretending to re- 
cover the places already lost. 

The English minister was content to accept of the terms 
proposed by the pensionary. Lewis had offered to relinquish 
all the queen’s rights, on condition either of keeping the 
conquests which he had made last campaign, or of receiving, 
in lieu of them, Franch e-comte, together with Cambray, 
Aire, and St. Omers. *De Wit and Temple founded their 
treaty upon this proposal. They agreed to offer their media- 
tion to the contending powers, and oblige France to adhere 
to this alternative, and Spain to accept of it. If Spain 
refused, they agreed that France should not prosocute her 
claim by armR, but leave it entirely to England and Holland 
to employ forco for making the terms effectual. And the 
remainder of the Low Countries they thenceforth guaranteed 
to Spain. A defensive alliance was likewise concluded 
between Holland and England. 

The articles of this confederacy were soon adjusted by 
such candid and able negotiators : but the greatest difficulty 
still remained. By the constitution of the republic, all the 
towns in all the provinces must give their consent to every 
alliance ; and besides that this formality could not he dee- 
patched in less than two months, it was justly to be dreaded, 
■that the influence of Franco would obstruct the passing of 
.the treaty in some of the smaller cities. D’Estrades, the 
French ambassador, a man of abilities, hearing of the league 
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which, was on the carpect, treated it lightly : “ Six weeks 
hence,” said he, “ we snail speak to it.” To obviate this diffi- 
culty, De Wit had the courage, for the public good, to break 
through the laws in so fundamental an article ; and by his 
authority, he prevailed with the States-Greneral at once to 
sign and ratify the league : though they acknowledged that, 
if that measure should displease their constituents, they 
risked their heads by this irregularity. After sealing, all 
parties embraced with great cordiality. Temple 
cried out, At Breda as friends : here as brothers. 

And De Wit added, that, now the matter was finished, it 
looked like a miracle. 

Room had been left in the treaty for the accession ot 
Sweden, which was soon after obtained ; and thus was Tnpb 
concluded in five days the triple league ; an event lw s ul! - 
received with equal surprise and approbation by the world. 
Notwithstanding the unfortunate conclusion of the last war, 
England now appeared in her proper station, and, by this wise 
conduct, had recovered all her influence and credit in Europe. 
Temple likewise received great applause ; but to all the 
compliments made him on the occasion, he modestly replied, 
that to remove things from their centre, or proper element, 
required force and labour ; but that of themselves they 
easily returned to it. 

The French monarch was extremely displeased with this 
measure. Not only bounds were at present set to his ambi- 
tion ; such a barrier was also raised as seemed for ever im- 
pregnable. And though his own offer was made the founda- 
tion of the treaty, he had prescribed so short a time for the 
acceptance of it, that he still expected, from the delays and 
reluctance of Spain, to find some opportunity of eluding it. 
The court of Madrid showed equal displeasure. To relin- 
quish any part of the Spanish provinces, in lien of claims so ap- 
parently unjust, and these urged with such violence and haugh- 
tiness, inspired the highest disgust. Often did the Spaniards 
threaten to abandon entirely the Low Countries, rather 
than submit to so cruel a mortification; and they endea- 
voured^ by this menace, to terrify the mediating powers into 
more vigorous measures for their support. But Temple and 
De Wit were better acquainted with the views and interests 
of Spain. They knew that she must still retain the Low 
Countries, as a bond of connexion with the other European 
powers, who alone, if her young monarch should happen to 
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die without issue, could ensure her independency against the 
pretensions of France. They still urged, therefore, the terms 
of the triple league, and threatened Spain with war in case 
of refusal. The plenipotentiaries of all the powers met at 
Aix-la-Ohapelle. Temple was minister for England ; Yan 
Beuninghen for Holland ; D’Olma for Sweden. 

Spain at last, pressed on all hands, accepted of the alterna- 
tive offered ; but in her very compliance, she gave strong 
symptoms of ill-humour and discontent. It hau been appa- 
rent that the Hollanders, entirely neglecting the honour of 
the Spanish monarchy, had been anxious only for their own 
security ; and, provided they could remove Lewis to a dis- 
tance from their frontier, wore more indifferent what pro- 
gress he made in other places. Sensible of these views, the 
Queen-regent of Spain resolved still to keep them in an 
anxiety, which might for the future be the foundation of an 
union more intimate than they were willing at present to 
Tieaty of enter into. Franehe-comtu, by a vigorous and woll- 
Aiv-ia- concerted plan of the French king, had been con- 
ci'.vpeiitt. q Uerti j j u fiftccsQ. days, during a rigorous season, and 
in the midst of winter. She chose, therefore, to recover this 
provitice, and to abandon all the towns conquered in 
Flanders during the last campaign. By tin’s means Lewis 
extended his garrisons into tlio heart of the Low Countries ; 
and a very feeble barrier remained to the Spanish provinces. 

But notwithstanding the advantages of his situation, the 
French monarch could entertain small hopes of ever extend- 
ing his conquests on that quarter which lay the most exposed 
to Ids ambition, and where his acquisitions were of most 
importance. The triple league guaranteed the remaining 
provinces to Spain ; and the emperor and other powers of 
Germany, whose interest seemed to be intimately concerned, 
were invited to enter into the same confederacy. Spain 
herself, having about this time, under the mediation of 
Charles, made peace on equal terms with Portugal, might bo 
expected to exert more vigour and opposition to her haughty 
and triumphant rival. The great satisfaction expressed in 
England, on account of the counsels now embraced the 
court, promised the hearty concurrence of Parliament in 
every measure which could ho proposed for opposition to the 

g randeur of France. And thus alt Europe seemed to repose 
erself with security under the wings of that powerful con- 
federacy, which had l icon so happily formed for hor protec- 
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tion. It is now time to give some account of the state of 
affairs in Scotland and in Ireland. 

The Scottish nation, though they had never been subject 
to the arbitrary power of their prince, had but very Affaus ot 
imperfect notions of law and liberty ; and scarcely Scotlalld - 
in any age had they ever enjoyed an administration which 
had confined itself within the proper boundaries. By their 
final union alone with England, their once hated adversary, 
they have happily attained the experience of a government 
perfectly regular, and exempt from all violence and injustice. 
Charles, from his aversion to business, had entrusted the 
affairs of that country to his ministers, particularly Middle- 
ton ; and these could not forbear making very extraordinary 
stretches of authority. 

There had been intercepted a letter written by Lord Lome 
to Lord Duffus, in which, a little too plainly, but very truly, 
he complained, that his enemies had endeavoured by false- 
hood to prepossess the king against him. But he said, that 
he had now discovered them, had defeated them, and had 
gained the person, meaning the Earl of Clarendon, upon, 
whom the chief of them depended. This letter was pro- 
duced before the Parliament ; and Lome was tried upon 
an old, tyrannical, absurd law against leasing-making ; by 
which it was rendered criminal to belie the subjects to the 
king, or create in him an ill opinion of them. He was con- 
demned to die : but Charles was much displeased with the 
sentence, and granted him a pardon.” 

It was carried in Parliament, that twelve persons, without 
crime, witness, trial, or accuser, should be declared incapable 
of all trust or office ; and to render this injustice more egre- 
gious, it was agreed that these persons should be named 
by ballot : a method of voting which several republics had 
adopted at elections, in order to prevent faction and intrigue ; 
but which could serve only as a cover to malice and iniquity 
in the indicting of punishments. Lauderdale, Crawford, and 
Sir Robert Murray, among others, were incapacitated : but the 
king, who disapproved of this injustice, refused his assont.“ 

An act was passed against all persons who should move the 
king for restoring the children of those who were attainted 
by Parliament ; an unheard-of restraint, on applications for 
grace and mercy. No penalty was affixed ; but the act was 
the more violent and tyrannical on that account. The* court- 

m Burnet, p. 149* n Ibid* p, 152, 
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lawyers had established it as a maxim, that the assigning of 
a punishment was a limitation of the crown : whereas a law 
forbidding any thing, though without a penalty, made the 
offenders criminal. And in that case, they determined that 
the punishment was arbitrary, only that it could not extend 
to life. Middleton as commissioner passed this act, though 
he had no instructions for that purpose. 

An act of indemnity passed ; but at the same time it was 
voted that all those who had offended during the late dis- 
orders should be subjected to fines; and a committee of 
Parliament was appointed for imposing them. These pro- 
ceeded without any regard to some equitable rules, which 
the king had prescribed to them . 0 The most obnoxious com- 
pounded secretly. "No consideration was had, either of men’s 
riches or of the degrees of their guilt ; no proofs wore pro- 
duced ; inquiries wore not so much as made ; but as fast, as 
information was given against any man, ho was marked 
dawn for a particular fine : and all was transacted in a secret 
committee. When the list was read in Parliament, excep- 
tions were made to several : some had been under age 
during the civil wars ; some had boon abroad. But it was 
still replied, that a proper time would come, when every 
man should bo hoard in his own defence. The only inten- 
tion, it was said, of setting the fines was, that such persons 
should have no benefit by the act of indemnity, unless they 

I laid the sum demanded : every one that chose to stand upon 
us innocence, and renounce the benefit of the indemnity, 
might do it at his peril. It was well known, that no one 
would dare so far to set at defiance so arbitrary an adminis- 
tration. The king wrote to the council, ordering them to 
supersede the levying of those fines; hut Middleton found 
means, (hiring some time, to elude these orders. 1 ' And at 
last the king obliged his ministers to compound for half the 
sums which had been imposed. In all those transactions, 
and in most others which passed during the present, reign, 
we still find the moderating hand of the king interposed to 
protect the Scots from this oppressions which their own 
countrymen, employed in the ministry, were desirous of 
exercising over them. 

lint the chief circumstance, whence were derived all tho 
subsequent tyranny and disorders in Scotland, was the exe- 
cution of the laws for the establishment of episcopacy : a 

" Burecl, p, H7. * Ibid. p. Sill. 
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mode of government to which a great part of the nation 
had entertained an insurmountable aversion. The rights of 
patrons had for some years been abolished ; and the power 
of electing ministers had been vested in the kirk-session and 
lay-elders. It was now enacted, that all incumbents, who 
had been admitted upon this title, should receive a presenta- 
tion from the patron, and should be instituted anew by the 
bishop, under the penalty of deprivation. The more rigid 
presbyterians concerted measures among themselves, and 
refused obedience : they imagined that their number would 
protect them. Three hundred and fifty parishes, above a 
third of the kingdom, were at once declared vacant. The 
western counties chiefly were obstinate in this particular. 
New ministers were sought for all over the kingdom; and 
no one was so ignorant or vicious as to be rejected. The 
people, who loved extremely and respected their former 
teachers ; men remarkable for the severity of their manners 
and their fervour in preaching ; were inflamed against these 
intruders, who had obtained their livings under such invidi- 
ous circumstances, and who took no care, by the regularity 
of their manners, to soften the prejudices entertained against 
them. Even most of those who retained their livings by 
compliance, fell under the imputation of hypocrisy, either 
by their showing a disgust to the new model of ecclesiastical 
government, which they had acknowledged ; or, on the other 
hand, by declaring that their former abhorrence to presby- 
tery and the covenant had been the result of violence and 
necessity. And as Middleton and the new ministry indulged 
♦themselves in great riot and disorder, to which the nation 
had been little accustomed, an opinion universally prevailed, 
that any form of religion offered by such hands must be 
profaiie and impious. 

The people, notwithstanding their discontents, were re- 
solved to give no handle against them, by the least symptom 
of mutiny or sedition ; but this submissive disposition, in- 
stead of procuring a mitigation of the rigours, was made use 
of as an argument for continuing the same measures, which, 
by their vigour, it was pretended, had produced so prompt 
an obedience. The king, however, was disgusted with the 
violence of Middleton ; 4 and he made Rothes commissioner 
in ^ his place. This nobleman was already president of the 
council ; and soon after was made lord-keeper and treasurer. 

i Bui net, p. 202. 
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Lauderdale still continued secretary of state, and commonly 
resided at London. 

Affairs remained in a peaceable state, till the severe law 
was made in England against conventicles/ The Scottish 
Parliament imitated that violence, by passing a like act. A 
kind of high commission court was appointed by the privy 
council for executing this rigorous law, and for the direction 
of ecclesiastical affairs. But even this court, illegal as it 
might be deemed, was much preferable to the method next 
adopted. Military force was let loose by the council. 
Wherever the people had generally forsaken their churches, 
the guards were quartered throughout tho country. Sir 
James Turner commanded thorn, a man whose natural 
ferocity of temper was often inflamed by the use of strong 
liquors. He went about and received from tho clergy lists 
of those who absented themselves from church, or were 
supposed to frequent conventicles. Without any proof or 
legal conviction he demanded a fine from thorn, and quar- 
tered soldiers on tho supposed delinquents, till he received 
payment. As an insurrection was dreaded during tho Dutch 
war, now forces were levied, and entrusted to the command 
of Dalziol and Drummond ; two officers who hud served the 
king during tho civil wars, and had afterwards engaged in 
tho scrvi(!o of Russia, where they had increased the native 
cruelty ol their disposition. A full career was given to 
their tyranuy by the Scottish ministry. Representations 
were made to the king against these enormities. Ho seemed 
touched with the state of the country ; and besides giving 
orders that the ecclesiastical commission should ho discon- 
tinued, lie signified Ins opinion that another way of pro- 
ceeding was necessary for his service." 

This lenity of the king’s came too lute to remedy the dis- 
orders. The people, inllamed with bigotry, ami irritated by 
ill usage, rose in arms. They worts instigated by (Juthry, 
fecmplo, and other preachers. They surprised Turner in 
Dumfries, and. resolved to have him put to death; but 
finding that his orders, which fell into their hands, wore 
more violent than his execution of them, they spared his 
life. At Laneric, after many prayers, they renewed tho 
covenant, and published their manifesto ; in which they 
professed all submission to the, king; they desired only 
the re-establishment of presbytery, and of their former 

’ * Unroot, jt, sis. 
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ministers. As many gentlemen of their party had been 
confined on suspicion ; W allace and Learmont, two officers, 
who had served, but in no high rank, were entrusted by the 
populace with the command. Their force never exceeded 
two thousand men ; and though the country in general bore 
them favour, men’s spirits were so subdued, that the rebels 
could expect no farther accession of numbers. Dalziel took 
the field to oppose their progress. Their number was now 
diminished to eight hundred; and these, having advanced 
near Edinburgh, attempted to find their way back into the 
west by Pentland Hills. They were attacked by the king’s 
forces.* Finding that they could not escape, they stopped 
their march. Their clergy endeavoured to infuse courage 
into them. After singing some psalms, the rebels turned 
on the enemy ; and being assisted by the advantage of the 
ground, they received the first charge very resolutely. But 
that was all the action : immediately they fell into disorder, 
and fled for their lives. About forty were killed on the 
spot, and a hundred and thirty taken prisoners. The rest, 
favoured by the night, and by the weariness, and even by 
the pity of the king’s troops, made their escape. 

The oppressions which these people had suffered, the 
delusions under which they laboured, and their inoffensive 
behaviour during the insurrection, made them the objects 
of compassion. Yet were the king’s ministers, particularly 
Sharpe, resolved to take severe vengeance. Ten were 
hanged on one gibbet at Edinburgh : thirty-five before 
their own doors in different places. These criminals might 
all have saved their lives, if they would have renounced the 
covenant. The executions were going on, when the king 
put a stop to them. He said, that blood enough had already 
been shed ; and he wrote a letter to the privy council, in 
which he ordered that such of the prisoners as should 
simply promise to obey the laws 'for the future should be 
set at liberty, and that the incorrigible should be sent to 
the plantations." This letter was brought by Burnet, Arch- 
bishop of Glasgow ; but not being immediately delivered to 
the council by Sharpe the president," one Maccail had in the 
' interval been put to the torture, under which he expired. 
He seemed to die in an ecstasy of joy. “Farewell, sun, 
moon, and stars ; farewell, world and time ; farewell, weak 

( 28th November , 1666. " Burnet, p. 237. 
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and frail body: welcome, eternity; welcome, angels and 
saints ; welcome, Saviour of the world : and welcome, God, 
the judge of all!” Such were his last words; and these 
animated speeches he uttered with an accent and manner 
which struck all the bystanders with astonishment. 

The settlement of Ireland after the restoration was a work 
Affims of of greater difficulty than that of England, or even of 
it eland. Scotland. Not only the power, during the former 
usurpations, had there been vested in the king’s enemies : 
the whole property, in a manner, of the kingdom had also 
been changed ; and it became’ necessary to redress, but with 
as little violence as possible, many grievous hardships and 
iniquities, which wore there complained of. 

The Irish Catholics had, in 1G48, concluded a treaty with 
Ormond, tlie king’s lieutenant, in which they had stipulated 
pardon for their past rebellion, and had engaged, under cer- 
tain conditions, to assist the royal cause : and though the 
violence of the priests and the bigotry of the people had pre- 
vented, in a great measure, the execution of this treaty ; yet 
there were many, who having strictly, at the hazard of their 
lives, adhered to it, seemed on that account well entitled to 
reap the fruits of their loyalty. Cromwell having without 
distinction expelled all the native Irish from the three pro- 
vinces of Munster, Leinster, and Ulster, had confined them 
to Connaught and the county of Clare ; and amoug those 
who had thus boon forfeited were many whose innocence 
was altogether unquestionable. Several Protea lants, like- 
wise, and Ormond among the rest, had all along opposed the 
Irish rebellion ; yet having afterwards embraced the king’s 
cause against the Parliament, they were all of them attainted 
by Cromwell. And there were many officers who had, from 
the commencement of the insurrection, served in Ireland, au<l 
who, because thoy would not desert the king, had been re- 
fused all their arrears by the English commonwealth. 

To all these unhappy sufferers some justice seemed to he 
due : but the difficulty was to find the means of redressing 
Buch great and extensive iniquities. Almost all the valuable 
parts of Ireland had boon measured out and divided, either 
to the adventurers who had lent money to the Parliament for 
the suppression of the Irish rebellion, or to the soldiers who 
had received, land in lieu of their arrears. Those could not 
be dispossessed, because they wave the most powerful and 
only armed part of Ireland ; because it was requisite to 
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favour them, in order to support the Protestant and English 
interest in that kingdom ; and because they had generally, 
with a seeming zeal and alacrity, concurred in the king’s 
restoration. The king, therefore, issued a proclamation, in 
which he promised to maintain their settlement, and at the 
same time engaged to give redress to the innocent sufferers. 
There was a quantity of land as yet undivided in Ireland ; 
and from this and some other funds it was thought possible 
for the king to fulfil both these engagements. 

A court of claims was erected, consisting altogether of 
English commissioners, who had no connexion with any of 
the parties into which Ireland was divided. Before these were 
laid four thousand claims of persons craving restitution on 
account of their innocence ; and the commissioners had found 
leisure to examine only six hundred. It already appeared, 
that if all these were to be restored, the funds whence the 
adventurers and soldiers must get reprisals, would fall short 
of giving them any tolerable satisfaction. A great alarm 
and anxiety seized all ranks of men : the hopes and fears of 
every party were excited : these eagerly grasped at recover- 
ing their paternal inheritance ; those were resolute to main- 
tain their new acquisitions. 

The Duke of Ormond was created lord- lieutenant ; being 
the only person whose prudence and equity could compose 
such jarring interests. A Parliament was assembled at 
Dublin ; and as the Lower House was almost entirely chosen 
by the soldiers and adventurers, who still kept possession, it 
was extremely favourable to that interest. The House of 
Peers showed greater impartiality. 

An insurrection was projected, together with a surprisal 
of the castle of Dublin, by some of the disbanded soldiers ; 
hut this design was happily defeated by the vigilance of 
Ormond. ■ Some of the criminals were punished : Blood, the 
most desperate of them, escaped into England. 

But affairs could not long remain in the confusion and un- 
certainty into which they had fallen. All parties seemed 
willing to* abate somewhat of their pretensions, in order to 
attain some stability ; and Ormond interposed his authority 
for that purpose. "The soldiers and adventurers agreed to 
relinquish a third of their possessions ; and as they had pur- 
chased their lands at very low prices, they had reason to 
think themselves favoured by this composition. All those 
who had been attainted on account of their adbtering to the 
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king -were restored, and some of the innocent Irish. It was 
a hard situation, that a man was obliged to prove himself 
innocent in order to recover possession of the estate which 
he and his ancestors had ever enjoyed ; but the hardship was 
augmented by the difficult conditions annexed to this proof. 
If the person had ever lived in the quarters of the rebels, 
he was not admitted to plead his innocence ; and he was, 
for that reason alone, supposed to have been a rebel. The 
• heinous guilt of the Irish nation made men the more readily 
overlook any iniquity which might fall on individuals ; and 
it was considered, that though it bo always the interest of 
all good governments to prevent injustice, it is not always 

E ossible to remedy it after it has had a long course, and has 
een attended with great successes. 

Ireland began to attain a state of Home composure, when it 
was disturbed by a violent act, passed by the English Parlia- 
ment, which prohibited the importation of Irish cattle into 
England . 51 Ormond remonstrated strongly against this law. 
He said, that the present trade carried on between England 
and Ireland was extremely to the advantage of the former 
kingdom, which received only provisions, or rude materials, 
in return lor every species of manufacture : that if the cattle 
of Ireland were prohibited, the inhabitants of that island had 
no other commodity by which they could pay England for 
their importations, and must have recourse to other nations 
for a supply: that the industrious inhabitants of England, if 
doprived of Irish provisions, which mado living cheap, 
would bo obliged to augment the price of labour, and thereby 
render their manufactures too dear to be exported to foreign 
markets : that the indolent inhabitants of Ireland, finding 

f movisions fall almost to nothing, would never bo induced to 
abour, but would perpetuate to all generations their native 
sloth and barbarism : that by cutting off almost entirely tlio 
trade between the kingdoms, all the natural bands of union 
.were dissolved, and nothing remained to keep tlio Irish in 
their duty but force and violence : and that by reducing that 
kingdom to extreme poverty, it would bo oven rendered in- 
capable of maintaining that military power by which, during 
its well-grounded discontents, it must necessarily bo retained 
in subjection. 

The king was so much convinced of the justness of these 
reasons, that he used all his interest to oppose the bill ; and 

* In IMG. 
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he openly declared, that he could not give his assent to it 
with a safe conscience. But the Commons were resolute in 
their purpdse. Some of the rents of England had fallen of 
late years, which had been ascribed entirely to the importa- 
tion of Irish cattle; several intrigues had contributed to 
inflame that prejudice; particularly those of Buckingham 
and Ashley, who were desirous of giving Ormond disturb- 
ance in his government : and the spirit of tyranny, of which 
nations are as susceptible as individuals, had extremely ani- 
mated the English to exert their superiority over their 
dependent state. No affair could be conducted with greater 
violence than this was by the Commons. They even went 
so far, in the preamble of the bill, as to declare the importa- 
tion of Irish cattle to be a nuisance. By this expression they 
gave scope to their passion, and at the same time barred the 
Icing’s prerogative, by which he might think himself entitled 
to dispense with a law so full of injustice and bad policy. 
The Lords expunged the word ; but as the king was sensible 
that no supply would be given by the Commons unless they 
were gratified in their prejudices, he was obliged both to 
employ his interest with the Peers for making the bill pass, 
and to give the royal assent to it. He could not, however, 
forbear expressing his displeasure at the jealousy entertained 
against him, and at the intention which the Commons dis- 
covered of retrenching his prerogative. 

This law brought great distress for some time upon the 
Irish; but it has occasioned their applying with greater 
industry to manufactures, and has proved in the issue bene- 
ficial to that kingdom. 
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Sinck tlic restoration, England had attained a situation 
less which hud never been experienced in any former 
period of her government, and which seemed tho 
only one that could fully ensure, at once, her tranquillity 
and her liberty: tho king was in continual want of supply 
from the Parliament ; and ho seemed willing to accommodate 
himself to that dependent situation. Instead of reviving 
those claims of prerogative, so strenuously insisted on by his 
predecessors, Charles had strictly confined himself within 
the limits of law, and had courted, by every art of popu- 
larity, tho affections of his subjects. Even the severities, 
however blamablo, which he had exorcised against noncon- 
formists, arc to he considered as expedients by which lie 
Btrovo to ingratiate himself with that party which pre- 
dominated in Parliament. But notwithstanding these pro- 
mising appearances, there wore many circumstances which 
kept the government from resting steadily on that bottom 
on winch it was placed. The crown, having lost almost all its 
ancient demesnes, relied entirely on voluntary grants of the 
people; and the Commons, not fully accustomed to this new 
situation, were not yet disposed to supply with sufficient 
liberality the necessities of the crown. They imitated too 
strictly the example of their predecessors in a rigid frugality 
of public money; and neither sufficiently considered tho 
. indigent condition of their prince, nor the general state of 
Europe ; whore every nation, by its increase loth of magni- 
ficence and force, had_ made great additions to all public 
oxpcrscs. Pome considerable sums, indeed, were bestowed 
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on Charles *, and the patriots of that age, tenacious of ancient 
maxims, loudly upbraided the Commons with prodigality : 
but if we may judge by the example of a later period, when 
the government had become more regular, and the harmony 
of its parts had been more happily adjusted, the Parlia- 
ments of this reign seem rather to have merited a contrary 
reproach. 

The natural consequence of the poverty of the crown was, 
besides feeble irregular transactions in foreign affairs, a con- 
tinual uncertainty in its domestic administration. No one 
could answer with any tolerable assurance for the measures 
of the House of Commons. Pew of the members were at- 
tached to the court by any other band than that of inclina- 
tion. Royalists, indeed, in their principles, but inexperienced 
in business, they lay exposed to every rumour or insinuation ; 
and were driven by momentary gusts or currents no less than 
the popidace themselves. Even the attempts made to gain 
an ascendant over them by offices, and, as it is believed, by 
bribes and pensions, were apt to operate in a manner con- 
trary to what was intended by the ministers. The novelty 
of the practice conveyed a general, and indeed a just, alarm ; 
while, at the same time, the poverty of the crown rendered 
this influence very limited and precarious. 

The character of Charles was ill-fitted to remedy those 
defects in the constitution. He acted in the administration 
of public affairs as if government were a pastime rather than 
a serious occupation ; and by the uncertainty of his conduct, 
he lost that authority which could alone bestow constancy on 
the fluctuating resolutions of the Parliament. His expenses, 
too, which sometimes, perhaps, exceeded the proper bounds, 
were directed more by inclination than by policy ; and while 
they increased his dependence on the Parliament, they were 
not calculated fully to satisfy either the interested or disin- 
terested part of that assembly. 

Tho, Parliament mot, after along adjournment; and the 
king promised himself every thing from the attach- 8th Fcb . 
ment of the Commons. All his late measures had a p^ua- 
boon calculated to acquire the good-will of his 
people ; and above all, the triple league, it was hoped, would 
bo able to efface all the disagreeable impressions left by the 
unhappy conclusion of the Dutch war. But a new attempt 
made by the court, and a laudable one too, lost him, for a 
time, the effect of all these endeavours. Buckingham, who 
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was in great favour with the king, and carried on many 
intrigues among the Commons, had also endeavoured to 
support connexions with the nonconformists ; and he now 
formed a scheme, in concert with the lord-keeper, Sir Orlando 
Bridgeman, and the chief justice, Sir Matthew Hale, two 
worthy patriots, to put an end to those severities under 
which these religionists had so long laboured. It was pro- 
posed to reconcile the presbyterians by a comprehension, 
and to grant a toleration to the independents and other 
sectaries. Favour seems not, by this scheme, as by others 
embraced during the present reign, to have been intended 
the Catholics ; yet were the zealous Commons so disgusted, 
that they could not be prevailed on ovon to give the king 
thanks for the triple league, however laudable that measure 
was then, and has ever since been, esteemed. They imme- 
diately voted an address for a proclamation against con- 
venticles. Their request was complied with; but as the 
king still dropped some hints of his desire to reconcile his 
Protestant subjects, the Commons passed a very unusual 
vote, that no man should bring into the House any bill of 
that nature. The king in vain reiterated his solicitations 
for supply ; represented the necessity of equipping a fleet ; 
and even offered, that the money which they should grant 
should he collected and issued for that purpose by com- 
missioners appointed by the House. Instead of complying, 
the Commons voted an inquiry into all the miscarriages 
during the late war ; the slackening of sail after the duke’s 
victory from false orders delivered by Brounkor, the mis- 
carriage at Bergen, the division of the licet under Priuco 
Rupert and Albemarle, the disgrace at Chatham. Brounkor 
was expelled the House, and ordered to bo impeached. 
Commissioner Pet, who had neglected orders issued for 
the security of Chatham, mot with the same fate. Those 
impeachments were never prosecuted. The House at length, 
having been indulgod in all their prejudices, were prevailed 
with to vote the king three hundred and ten thousand 
pounds, by an imposition on wine and other liquors ; after 
which they wore adjourned. 

Public business, besides being retarded by the disgust of 
the Commons against the tolerating maxims of the court, 
met with obstructions this session from a quarrel between 
nth Ma ^ W0 Houses. Skinner, a rich merchant in 

y ' London, having suffered some Injuries from tho 
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Bast India Company, laid the matter by petition before 
the House of Lords, by whom be was relieved in costs and 
damages to the amount of five thousand pounds. The Com- 
mons voted, that the Lords, in taking cognizance of this 
affair, originally, without any appeal from inferior courts, 
had acted in a manner not agreeable to the laws of the land, 
and tending to deprive the subject of the right, ease, and 
benefit due to him by these laws ; and that Skinner, in pro- 
secuting the suit after this manner, had infringed the privi- 
leges of the Commons : for which offence they ordered him 
to be taken into custody. Some conferences ensued between 
the Houses ; where the Lords were tenacious of their right 
of judicature, and maintained that the method in which they 
had exercised it was quite regular. The Commons rose into 
a great ferment, and went so far as to vote, that “ whoever 
should be aiding or assisting in putting in execution the 
order or sentence of the House of Lords, in the case of 
Skinner against the East India Company, should be deemed 
a betrayer of the rights and liberties of the Commons of 
England, and an infringer of the privileges of the House 
of Commons.” They rightly judged, that it would not be 
easy, after this vote, to find any one who would venture to 
incur their indignation. The proceedings indeed of the 
Lords seem in this case to have been unusual, and without 
precedent. 

The king’s necessities obliged him again to assemble the 
Parliament, who showed some disposition to relieve ib$ 9. 
him. The price, however, which he must pay for 9th 0ct - 
this indulgence was his yielding to new laws against con- 
venticles. His complaisance in this particular contributed 
more to gain the Commons, than all the pompous pretences 
of supporting the triple alliance, that popular measure by 
which ho expected to make such advantage. The quarrel 
between the two Houses was revived ; and as the Commons 
had voted only four hundred thousand pounds, with which 
the king was not satisfied, he thought proper, before they 
had carried their vote into a law, to prorogue them. The 
only business finished this short session was the uthDfc 
receiving of the report of the committee appointed 
for examining the public accounts. On the first inspection 
of this report, there appears a great sum, no less than a 
million and a half, unaccounted for; and the natural in- 
ference is, that the king had much abused the trust reposed 
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in him by Parliament. But a more accurate inspection of 
particulars serves, in a great measure, to remove this imputa- 
tion. The ldng, indeed, went so far as to tell the Parliament 
from the throne, “ That he had fully informed himself of that 
matter, and did affirm, that no part of those moneys which 
they had given him had been diverted to other uses, but, on 
the contrary, besides all those supplies, a very great sum had 
been raised out of his standing revenue and credit, and a 
very great debt contracted; and all for the war.” Though 
artificial pretences have often been employed by kings in 
their speeches to Parliament, and by none more than Cliarlos, 
it is somewhat difficult to suspect him of a direct lie and 
falsehood. He must have had some reasons, and perhaps 
not unplausiblc ones, for this affirmation, of which all his 
hearers, as they had the accounts lying before them, were at 
that time competent judges." 

The method which ail Parliaments had hitherto followed 
was, to vote a particular sum for the supply, without any 
distinction, or any appro] m’ation to particular services. Bo 
long as the demands of the crown were small and casual, 
no great inconveniences arose from this practice. But as all 
tho measures of government were now changed, it. must ho 
confessed, that, if the king made a just application of public 
money, this inaccurate method of proceeding, by exposing 
him to suspicion, was prejudicial to him. If lie were in- 
clined to act otherwise, it was equally hurtful to the people. 
For these reasons, a contrary practice, during all the late 
reigns, has constantly boon followed by the (1 ominous. 

When tho Parliament met after the prorogation, they 

i<j 7 n. entered anew upon tho business of supply, and 
utuKeb. granted tho king an additional duty, during eight, 
years, of twelve pounds on each tun of Spanish wine im- 
ported, eight on each tun of Froncli. A law also passed, 
empowering him to sell the foe-farm rents; the last remains 
of the demesnes by whieh the ancient kings of England had 
been supported. By this expedient, lie obtained some supply 
for his present necessities, hut loft tho crown, if possible, 
still more depondont than before. How much money might 
be raised, by these sales, is uncertain ; hut. it could not ho 
near one million eight hundred thousand pounds, the sum 
assigned by some writers.” 

* Boo nnto [D] at tho esnd of tho volume. 

b Mr. Ctartc, in his Vindication of tho Answer to the Bystander, p. 90, says, that tho 
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The act against conventicles passed, and received the royal 
assent. It bears the appearance of mitigating the former 
persecuting laws ; but, if we may judge by the spirit which 
had broken out almost every session during this Parliament, 
it was not intended as any favour to the nonconformists. 
Experience probably had taught, that laws over rigid and 
severe could not be executed. By this act, a hearer in a 
conventicle (that is, in a dissenting assembly, where more 
than five were present, besides the family) was fined five 
shillings for the first offence; ten for the second; the 
preacher twenty pounds for the first offence, forty for 
the second. The person in whose house the conventicle 
met, was amerced a like sum with the preacher. One clause 
is remarkable ; that, if any dispute should arise with regard 
to the interpretation of any part of the act, the judges should 
always explain the doubt in the sense least favourable to 
conventicles, it being the intention of Parliament entirely 
to suppress them. Such was the zeal of the Commons, that 
they violated the plainest and most established maxims of 
civil policy, which require that, in all criminal prosecutions, 
favour should always be given to the prisoner. 

The affair of Skinner still remained a ground of quarrel 
between the two Houses ; but the king prevailed with the 
Peers to accept of the expedient proposed by the Commons, 
that a general razure should be made of all the transactions 
with regard to that disputed question. 

Some attempts were made by the king to effect a union 
between England and Scotland ; though they were too feeble 
to remove all the difficulties which obstructed that useful and 
important undertaking. Commissioners were appointed to 
meet, in order to regulate the conditions ; but the design, 
chiefly by the intrigues of Lauderdale, soon after came to 
nothing. 

The king, about this time, began frequently to attend the 
debates of the House of Peers. He said, that they amused 
him, and that he found them no less entertaining than a 
play. But deeper designs were suspected. As he seemed 
to interest himself extremely in the case of Lord Boos, who 
had obtained a divorce from his wife on the accusation of 
adultery, and applied to Parliament for leave to marry 
again; people imagined that Charles intended to make a 

sale of tlio fi'G-faim innts would not yield above one hunched thousand pounds, and his 
reasons appear well founded. 
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precedent of the case, and that some other pretence "would 
be found for getting rid of the queen. Many proposals to 
this purpose, it is said, were made him by Buckingham ; 
but the king, how little scrupulous soever in some respects, 
was incapable of any action harsh or barbarous; and ho 
always rejected every scheme of this nature. A suspicion, 
however, of such intentions, it was observed, had, at this 
time, begotten a coldness between the two royal brothers. 

We now come to a period when the king’s counsels, which 
bad hithorto, in the main, been good, though negligent and 
fluctuating, became, during some time, remarkably bad, or 
even criminal ; and breeding incurable jealousies in all men, 
were followed by such consequences as had almost terminated 
in the ruin both of prince and people. Happily, the same 
negligence si.ill attended him; and, as it had lessened the 
influence of the good, it also diminished the effect of the bad, 
measures which lie embraced. 

It was remarked, that the committee of council, established 
for foreign affairs, was entirely changed; and that Prince 
, Rupert, the Duke ol' Ormond, Secretary Trevor, and Lord- 
keeper Bridgomun, men in whose honour the nation had 
great confidence, were never called to any deliberations. 
The whole secret was entrusted to five persons, Clifford, 
Ashley, Buckingham, Arlington, and Lauderdale. These 
The Cubiii mon wcvc known by the appellation of the Cabal, a 
word which the initial letters of their names hap- 
pened to compose. Never was there a more dangerous 
ministry in England, nor one more noted for pernicious 
counsels. 

Lord Ashley, soon after known by the name of Marl of 
aw dm- Shaftesbury, was one of the most remarkable eliarac- 
mitisu. tern of the ago, and the chief spring of all the suc- 
ceeding movements. During his early youth, he had engaged, 
in the lato king’s party ; but being disgusted with some 
measures of Prince Maurice, he sooti deserted to the Parlia- 
ment. He insinuated himself into the confidence ofC'rom- 
woll ; and, as ho had great influence with the presbyterians, 
ho was serviceable in supporting, with his party, the autho- 
rity of that usurper. lie employed the same credit in 
promoting the restoration, and on that account both deserved 
and acquired favour with the king. In all his changes, ho 
still maintained the character of never betraying those 
friends whom ho deserted ; and whichever party ho joined, 
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his great capacity and singular talents soon gained him their 
confidence, and enabled him to take the lead among them. 
No station could satisfy his ambition, no fatigues were in- 
superable to his industry. Well acquainted with the blind 
attachment of faction, he surmounted all sense of whama : 
and relying on the subtilty of his contrivances, he was 
not startled with enterprises the most hazardous and most 
criminal. His talents, both of public speaking and private 
insinuation, shone out in an eminent degree ; and amidst all 
his furious passions, he possessed a sound judgment of busi- 
ness, and still more of men. Though fitted by nature for 
beginning and pushing the greatest undertakings, he was 
never able to conduct any to a happy period; and his 
eminent abilities, by reason of his insatiable desires, were 
equally dangerous to himself, to the prince, and to the 
people. 

The Duke of Buckingham possessed all the advantages 
which a graceful person, a high rank, a splendid fortune, 
and a lively wit could bestow ; but by his wild conduct, un- 
restrained either by prudence or principle, he found means to 
render himself in the end odious and even insignificant. The 
least interest could make him abandon his honour; the 
smallest pleasure could seduce him from his interest ; the most 
frivolous caprice was sufficient to counterbalance his pleasure. 
By his want of secrecy and constancy, he destroyed his 
character in public life; by his contempt of order and 
economy, he dissipated his private fortune; by riot and 
debauchery, he ruined his health ; and he remained at last as 
incapable of doing hurt, as he had ever been little desirous 
of doing good, to mankind. 

The Bari, soon after created Duke, of Lauderdale, was 
not defective in natural, and still less in acquired talents ; but 
neither was his address graceful nor his understanding just. 
His principles, or more properly speaking his prejudices, 
were obstinate, but unable to restrain his ambition : his am- 
bition was still less dangerous than the tyranny and violence 
of his temper. An implacable enemy, but a lukewarm 
friend ; insolent to his inferiors, but abject to his superiors ; 
though in his whole character and depoi’tment he was almost 
diametrically opposite _ to the king, he had the fortune, 
beyond any other minister, to maintain, during the greater 
part of his reign, an ascendant over him. 

The talents of parliamentary eloquence and intrigue had 
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raised Sir Thomas Clifford ; and his daring impetuous spirit 
gave him weight in the king’s councils. Of the whole cabal, 
Arlington was the least dangerous, either by his vices or 
his talents. His judgment was sound, though his capacity 
was hut moderate ; and his intentions were good, though he 
wanted courage and integrity to persevere in them. Together 
with Temple and Bridgeman, he had been a great promoter 
of the triple league ; but he threw himself, with equal 
alacrity, into opposite measures, when he found them agree- 
able to his master. Clifford and he were secretly Catholics : 
Shaftesbury, though addicted to astrology, was reckouod a 
deist : Buclcingham had too little reflection to embrace any 
steady principles : Lauderdale had long been a bigolcd and 
furious presbyterian; and the opinions of that sect still kept 
possession of his mind, how little soever they appoarcd in his 
conduct. 

The dark counsels of the cabal, though from the first they 
Tim- gave anxiety to all men of reJlcction, were not tlio- 

counseis. roughly known but by the event. Such seem to 
have been the views which they, in concurrence with some 
Catholic courtiers, who had the oar of their sovereign, sug- 
gested to the king and the duke, and which these princes too 
greedily embraced. They said, that the Parliament, though 
the spirit of party, for the present, attached them to the 
crown, were still more attached to those powers and privi- 
leges which their predecessors had usurped from the sove- 
reign : that after the first flow of kindness was spent, they 
had discovered evident symptoms of discontent ; and would bo 
sure to form against the king all the authority which they 
yot retained, and still more those pretensions which it was 
easy for them in a moment to revive : that they not only 
kept the king in dependence by moans of his precarious 
revenue, but had never discovered a suitable generosity, oven 
in those temporary supplies which they granted him : that it 
was high time for the prince to rouse himself from his 
lethargy, and to recover that authority which his prede- 
cessors, during so many ages, had peaceably enjoyed : that 
the great error or misfortune of his father was the not having 
formed any close connexion with foreign prince's, who, cm the 
breaking out of the rebellion, might have found their interest 
in supporting him : that the present alliances, being entered 
into with so many weaker potentates, who thomsofvus stood 
in need of the king’s protection, could never servo to main- 
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most zealously cultivated, tlie king never seems to Lave been 
entirely cordial in those salutary measures, but still to have 
cast a longing eye towards the French alliance. Clifford, 
who had much of his confidence, said imprudently, “ Not- 
withstanding all this joy, we must have a second war with 
Holland.” The accession of the emperor to that alliance 
had been refused by England on frivolous pretences. And 
many unfriendly cavils were raised against the states with 
regard to Surinam and the conduct of the East India Com- 
pany. 4 But about April, 1669, the strongest symptoms 
appeared of those fatal measures which were afterwards 
more openly pursued. 

De Wit, at that time, came to Temple, and told him, that 
he paid him a visit as a friend, not as a minister. The 
occasion was to acquaint him with a conversation which he 
had lately had with Puffendorf, the Swedish agent, who had 
passed by the Hague in the way from Paris to his own 
country. The French minis ters, Puffendorf said, had taken 
much pains to persuade him, that the Swedes would very ill 
find their account in those measures which they had lately 
embraced : that Spain would fail them in all her promises of 
subsidies ; nor would Holland alone be able to support them : 
that England would certainly fail them, and had already 
adopted counsels directly opposite to those which by the 
triple league she had bound herself to pursue: and that 
the resolution was not the less fixed and certain, because the 
secret was as yet communicated to very few, either in the 
French or English court. When Puffendorf seemed incredu- 
lous, Turenne showed him a letter from Colbert de Crossy, 
the French minister at London ; in which, after mentioning 
the success of his negotiations, and the favourable disposition 
of the chief ministers there, he added, “And I have at last 
made them sensible of the full extent of his majesty’s 
bounty.” e From this incident it appears, that the infamous 
practice of selling themselves to foreign princes, a practice 
which, notwithstanding the malignity of the vulgar, is cer- 
tainly rare among men in high office, had not been scrupled 
by Charles’s ministers, who even obtained their master’s 
consent to this dishonourable corruption. 

But while all men of penetration, both abroad and at home, 
were alarmed with these incidents, the visit which the king re- 
ceived from his sister, the Duchess of Orleans, was the found- 

4 See note [E] at tho end of the volume. • Temple, vq! li. p. 170. 
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ation of still stronger suspicious. Lewis, knowing the address 
and insinuation of that amiable princess, and the great influ- 
ence which she had gained over her brother, had engaged 
her to employ all her good offices in order to detach Charles 
from the triple league, which lie know had fixed such insur- 
mountable barriers to his ambition ; and ho now sent her to 

? ut the last hand to the plan of their conjunct operations. 

'hat bo might the better cover this negotiation, he pretended 
to visit his frontiers, particularly the great works which he 
had undertaken at Dunkirk ; and he carried the queen and 
the whole court along with him. While he remained ., 0UlMa 
on the opposite shore, the Duchess of Orleans went “ 1 ay ' 
over to England ; and Charles mot her at Dover, where 
they passed ten days together in great mirth and festivity. 
By her artifices and caresses, she prevailed on Alllimi . 8 
Charles to relinquish the most settled maxims of wiri 
"honour and policy, and to finish his engagements 
with Lewis for the destruction of Holland, as well as for llio 
subsequent change of religion in England. 

But Lewis well know Charles’s character, and the usual 
fluctuation of his councils. In order to fix him in the French 
interests, he resolved to bind him by the ties of pleasure, the 
only ones which with him wore irresistible ; and lie made 
him a pi’csent of a French mistress, by whose means he 
hoped, for the future, to govern him. The Duchess of 
Orleans brought with her a young lady of the name of 
QudroUaille, whom the king carried to London, and soon 
after created Duchess of Portsmouth. Ho was extremely 
attached to her during the whole course of his life ; and she 
proved a great means of supporting his connexions with her 
native country. 

The satisfaction which Charles reaped from his now 
alliatico received a great check by the death of his sister, and 
still more by those melancholy circumstances which attended 
it. Hor death was sudden, after a few days’ illness; and she 
was soisaed with the malady upon drinking a glass of succory 
water. Strong suspicions of poison arose in the court of 
Franco, and were spread all over Europe; and as her hus- 
band had discovered many symptoms of jealousy and dis- 
content on account of hor conduct, 1m was universally be- 
lieved to bo the author of the crime. Charles himself during 
some time was entirely convinced of his guilt; but upon 
receiving tlie attestation of physicians, who, on opouiug hor 
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body, found no foundation for the general rumour, he was, 
or pretended to he, satisfied. The Duke of Orleans, indeed, 
did never, in any other circumstance of his life, betray such 
dispositions as might lead him to so criminal an action ; and 
a lady, it is said, drank the remains of the same glass, with- 
out feeling any inconvenience. The sudden death of princes 
is commonly accompanied with these dismal surmises ; and 
therefore less weight is in this case to be laid on the suspi- 
cions of the public. 

Charles, instead of breaking with France upon this inci- 
dent, took advantage of it to send over Buckingham, under 
pretence of condoling -with the Duke of Orleans, but in re- 
ality to concert farther measures for the projected war. 
Never ambassador received greater caresses. The more 
destructive the present measures were to the interests of 
England, the more natural was it for Lewis to load with, 
civilities, and even with favours, those whom he coidd 
engage to promote them. 

The journey of Buckingham augmented the suspicious in 
Holland, which every circumstance tended still Farther to 
confirm. Lewis made a sudden irruption into Lorraine ; and 
though he missed seizing the duke himself, who had no sur- 
mise of the danger, and who narrowly escaped, ho was soon 
able, without resistance, to make himself master of the whole 
country. The French monarch was so far unhappy, that, 
though the most tempting opportunities offered themselves, 
he had not commonly so much as the pretence of eijuity and 
justice to cover his ambitious measures. This acquisition of 
Lorraine ought to have excited the jealousy of the coni, met- 
ing powers in the triple league, as much as an invasion of 
Flanders itself; yet did Chailes turn a deaf ear to all re- 
monstrances made him upon that subject. 

But what tended chiefly to open the eyes of De Wil, and 
the states, with regard to the measures of England, was the 
sudden recall of Sir William Temple. This minister had so 
firmly established his character of honour and integrity, that 
he was believed incapable even of obeying his master s com- 
mands in promoting measures which ho esteemed pernicious 
to his country ; and so long as he remained in employment, 
De Wit thought himself assured of the fidelity of England. 
Charles was so sensible of this prepossession, that ho ordered 
Temple to leave his family at the Hague, and pretended that 
that minister would immediately return after having eon- 
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ferred with the king about some business, where his negotia- 
tion had met with obstructions. De Wit made the Dutch 
resident inform the English court, that he should consider 
the recall of Temple as an express declaration of a change of 
measures in England; and should even know what inter- 
pretation to put upon any delay of his return. 

While these measures were secretly in agitation, the Par- 
liament mot according to adjournment. The king 24lh 0l . t 
made a short speech, and loft the business to be on- a i\uim- 
larged upon by tlio keeper. That minister much mout ' 
insisted on the king’s groat want of supply ; the mighty 
increase of the naval power of France, now triple to what it 
was before the last war with Holland ; the decay of the Eng- 
lish navy ; the necessity of fitting out next year a fleet of 
fifty sail; the obligations which the king lay under by 
several treaties to exert himself for the common good of 
Christendom. Among other treaties, ho mentioned the 
triple alliance, and the defensive league with the states. 

The artifice- succeeded. The House of Commons, entirely 
satisfied with the king’s measures, voted him considerable 
supplies. A land tax for a year was imposed of a, slulling a 
pound ; two shillings a pi mud on two-thirds of the salaries 
of offices; fifteen shillings on every hundred pounds of 
hankers’ money and stock ; an additional excise upon lieer 
for six years, and certain impositions upon law proceedings 
for nino years. The Parliament, had never before been in a 
more liberal humour ; and never surely was it loss merited 
by the counsels of the king and of liis ministers/ 

* This your/ on Ihn third of January, died 0 purge Monk, Duka of Allxmiurlw, at New- 
hall, in Khsox,, after a languishing illness, mid m the sixty-thinl year of Urn age, do left 
a groat OHtulo of liftueu thousand pounds il your in land, anil sixty thousand pounds m 
money, ucipuied hy tlio bounty of the km#, anil moralised by Ins own frugality in bit* 
hitter yours. Bishop Bumol, who, agreeably in Ihh own ftii', lions spirit, treats Huh ilhistriiuiH 
personage with groat malignity, reiinmAhoH linn with nvariro, But us ho appears nut to 

bavo m tlio luast landed with inpaeily, Jus IrugaJ oomlurl may moir omididly ho 

imputed to tlui habits acquired m parly bib, wlulo lm was jhisspshi'iI ol a viry narrow 
furtuuu. It is indued a singular proof of tin* strangu power of tiu > tioo l j»l,hat any malignity 
should pursue tlio memory of u nobleman, tlio town of whose life was so uuexeeptiouubluj 
and who, by i ['storing the anriont, and legal, and i’n,o govonimeut to three Kingdoms, 
plunged m the most dostroetivo utmroliy, may safely lm Haiti to lie the subject ill these 
islands, who, Hineo tlio begionmg of time, ret sirred tho most durablo ami most essential 
services to Iiih native cnuutiy. The mentis also hy whit'll bo nohievod his great under- 
takuigs were almost entirely unoxcoplinvinlde, Ills temporary dissinmlatien, lining abso- 
lutely neei'SHHiy, eouhl senieelv bo blumeablo. lie bail leeeived no trust from that 
mongrel, pietendud, usurping hirliamont whom bo dethroned; therefore aould betray 
none. Ilo even rofused to eurry liis dissimulation so far us to take tlio rmth of abjuration 
against the king. 1 confess however that tho Xtev. Di, Douglas has shown me, from tlio 
Clarendon papers, an original letter ofbis to Hir Arthur dnmrig, eontmuhig very oaruost; 
and mtnmly false, protestations of his ziiil for a mmimnwoaltln It is to ho himentod that 
so worthy a man, and of huliIi plain manners, should over have found it nuwssary to coirg, 
bis dissimulation to such a height. His family ondod with his son. 
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The Commons passed another bill for laying a duty on 

1871 tobacco, Scotch salt, glasses, and some other commo- 
dities. Against this bill the merchants of London 
appeared by petition before the House of Lords. The Lords 
entered into their reasons, and began to make amendments on 
the bill sent up by the Commons. This attempt was highly 
resented by the Lower House, as an encroachment on the 
right, which they pretended to possess alone, of granting 
money to the crown. Many remonstrances passed between 
the two Houses ; and by their altercations the king was 
22nd a rii obliged to prorogue the Parliament ; and he thereby 
lost the money which was intended him. This is the 
last time that the Peers have revived any pretensions of that 
nature. Ever since, the privilege of the Commons, in all 
other places except in the House of Peers, has passed for 
uncontroverted. 

There was a private affair, which, during this session, dis- 
gusted the House of Commons, and required some pains to 
accommodate it. The usual method of those who opposed 
the court in the money bills was, if they failed in tho main 
vote, as to the extent of the supply, to levy the money upon 
such funds as they expected would be unacceptable, or would 
prove deficient. It was proposed to lay an imposition upon 
playhouses : the courtiers objected, that the players were tho 
king’s servants, and a part of his pleasure. Sir John 
Coventry, a gentleman of the country party, asked, “ whether 
the king’s pleasure lay among the male or the female 
players ? ” This stroke of satire was aimed at Charles, who, 
besides his mistresses of higher quality, entertained at that 
time two actresses, Davis and Nell Gwyn. The king re- 
ceived not the raillery with the good humour which might 
have been expected. It was said that, this being tho first 
time that respect to majesty had been publicly violated, it 
was necessary, by some severe chastisement, to make Coven- 
try an example to all who might incline to tread in his foot- 
steps. Sands, Obrian, and some other officers of tho guards, 
were ordered to waylay him, and to set a mark upon him. 
He defended himself with bravery, and after wounding 
several of the assailants, was disarmed with some difficulty. 
They cut his nose to the bone, in order, as they said, to 
teach him what respect he owed to tho king. Tho Commons 
were inflamed by this indignity offered to one of their mem- 
bers, on account of words spoken in tho House. They 
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passed a law, which made it capital to maim any person; 
and they enacted, that those criminals who had coveutry 
assaulted Coventry should he incapable of receiving dot - 
a pardon from the crown. 

There was another privato affair transacted about this 
time, by which the king was as much exposed to the im- 
putation of capricious lenity, as he was hero blamed for 
unnecessary severity. Blood, a disbanded officer of the pro- 
tector’s, had been engaged in the conspiracy for raising an 
insurrection in Ireland ; and on account of this crime lie 
himself had been attainted, and some of his accomplices 
capitally punished. The daring villain meditated bi^Vs 
revenge upon Ormond, the lord lieutenant. Having 01im “- 
by artifico drawn off the duke’s footmen, ho attacked his 
coach in the night-time, as it drove along St. Jamos’s-stroet 
in London; and he made himself master of his person. 
Ho might here have finished the crime, had ho not medi- 
tated refinements in his vengcaneo : ho was resolved to hang 
the duke at Tyburn ; and for that purpose bound him, and 
mounted him on horseback behind one of his companions. 
They wore advanced a good way into the fields, when the 
duke, making efforts for his liberty, throw himself to the 
ground, and brought down with him the assassin to whom he 
was fastened. They were struggling together in the miro, 
when Ormond’s servants, whom the alarm had reached, came 
and saved him. Blood and his companions, firing their pistols 
in a hurry at the duke, rode elf and saved themselves by 
moans of the darkness). 

Buckingham was at first, with some appearances of reason, 
suspected to bo the author of this attempt. His profligate 
character, and his enmity against Ormond, exposed him to 
that imputation. Ossory soon after camo to court; and 
seeing Buckingham stand by the king, his colour rose, and 
bo could not fdrbear oxpressing himself to this purposo: 
“My lord, I know well that you are at the bottom of this 
late attempt upon my father : but I give you warning ; if by 
any means he come to a violent end, L shall not bo at a loss 
to know the author: L shall consider you as the assassin: I 
shall treat you as such ; and wherever I meet you, I shall 
pistol you, though' you stood behind the king’s chair : and I 
toll it vou in his majesty’s presence, that you may ho sure 
I shall not fail of performance.”® If thoro was hero any 

« C&rto’B Ormouil, vol, ii. p, 225. 
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indecorum, it was easily excused in a generous youth, when 
his father’s life was exposed to danger. 

A little after, Blood formed a design of carrying off the 
crown and regalia from the Tower ; a design to which he 
was prompted, as well by the surprising boldness of the en- 
terprise, as by the views of profit. He was near succeeding. 
He had bound and wounded Edwards, the keeper of the 
jewel-office, and had gotten out of the Tower with his prey ; 
but was overtaken and seized, with some of his associates. 
One of them was known to have been concerned in the 
attempt upon Ormond; and Blood was immediately con- 
cluded to be the ringleader. When questioned, he frankly 
avowed the enterprise ; but refused to tell his accomplices. 
u The fear of death,” he said, “ should never engage him 
either to deny guilt, or betray a friend.” All these extraor- 
dinary circumstances made him the general subject of con- 
versation ; and the king was moved, by an idle curiosity, to 
see and speak with a person so noted for his courage and his 
crimes. Blood might now esteem himself secure of pardon ; 
and he wanted not address to improve the opportunity. IIo 
told Charles that he had been engaged, with others, in a 
design to kill him with a carabine above Battersea, where his 
majesty often went to bathe : that the cause of this resolution 
was the severity exercised over the consciences of the godly, 
in restraining the liberty of their religious assemblies : that 
when he had taken his stand among the reeds, full of theso 
bloody resolutions, he found his heart checked with an awe 
of majesty; and ho not only relented himself, but diverted 
his associates from their purpose: that ho had long ago 
brought himself to an entire indifference about life, which bo 
now gave for lost ; yet could he not forbear warning the king 
of the danger which might attend his execution : that his 
associates had bound themselveB by the strictest oaths to 
revenge the death of any of the confederacy ; and that no 
precaution or power could secure any one from the effects 
©f their desperate resolutions. 

Whether these considerations excited fear or admiration in 
the king, they confirmed his resolution of granting a pardon 
to Blood ; but he thought it a point of decency first to obtain 
the Duke of Ormond’s consent. Arlington came to Ormond 
in the kings name, and, desired that he would not prosecute 
Blood, for reasons which he was commanded to give him. 
The duke replied, .that his majesty’s commands were the 
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only reasons that could he given ; and being sufficient, he 
might therefore spare the rest. Charles carried his kindness 
to Blood still farther : he granted him an estate of five hun- 
dred pounds a year in Ireland : he encouraged his attendance 
about his person: he showed him great countenance; and 
many applied to him for promoting their pretensions at court. 
And while old Edwards, who had bravely ventured his life and 
had been wounded in defending the crown and regalia, was 
forgotten and neglected, this man, who deserved only to bo 
stared at and detested as a monster, became a kind of favourite. 

Errors of this nature in private life have often as bad an 
influence as miscarriages in which the public is more imme- 
diately concerned. Another incident happened thiB year, 
which infused a general displeasure, and still greater appre- 
hensions into all men. The Duchess of York died ; and in 
her last sickness she made open profession of the Romish 
religion, and finished her life in that communion. This put 
an end to that thin disguise which the Duke had Duka of 
hitherto worn ; and he now openly declared his 
conversion to the church of Rome. Unaccountable himsrff 
terrors of popery, ever since the accession of the c ' ,thoUc - 
house of Stuart, had prevailed throughout the nation ; but 
these had formerly been found so groundless, and had been 
employed to so many bad purposes, that surmises of this 
nature were likely to meet with the less credit among all 
men of sense ; and nothing but the duke’s imprudent bigotry 
could have convinced the whole nation of his change of 
religion. Popery, which had hitherto been only a hideous 
spectre, was now become a real ground of terror ; being 
openly and zealously embraced by the heir to the crown, 
a prince of industry and enterprise ; while the king himself 
was not entirely free from like suspicions. 

It is probable that the new alliance with Franco inspired 
the duke with tlio courage to make open profession of his 
religion, and rendered him more careless of tlio affections 
and esteem of the English. This alliance became ovory day 
moro apparent. Temple was declared to bo no longer 
ambassador to the states ; and Downing, whom the Dutch 
regarded as the inveterate enemy of their republic, was sent 
over in his stead. A ground of quarrel was sought bv moans 
of a yacht, despatched for Lady Temple. The captain sailed 
through the Dutch licet which lay on their own coasts ; and 
ho had orders to make them strike, to fire on them, and to 

VOL. v. o 
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persevere till they should return his fire. The Dutch admiral, 
Van G-hent, surprised at this bravado, came on board the 
yacht, and expressed his willingness to pay respect to 
the British flag", according to former practice : but that a 
fleet, on their own coasts, should strike to a single vessel, 
and that not a ship of war, was, he said, such an innovation 
that he durst not, without express orders, agree to it. The 
captain, thinking it dangerous, as well as absurd, to renew 
firing in the midst of the Dutch fleet, continued his course ; 
and, for that neglect of orders, was committed to the Tower. 

This incident, however, furnished Downing with a new 
article to increase those vain pretences, on which it was 
purposed to ground the intended rupture. The English 
court delayed several months before they complained ; lest, 
if they had demanded satisfaction more early, the Dutch 
might have had time to grant it. Even when Downing de- 
livered his memorial, he was bound by his instructions not to 
accept of any satisfaction after a certain number of days ; a 
very imperious manner of negotiating, and impracticable 
in Holland, where the forms of the republic rendered delays 
absolutely unavoidable. An answer, however, though re- 
fused by Downing, was sent over to London ; with an am- 
bassador extraordinary, who had orders to use every expedient 
that might give satisfaction to the court of England. That 
court replied, that the answer of the Hollanders was ambi- 
guous and obscure ; but they would not specify the articles 
or expressions which were liable to that objection. The 
Dutch ambassador desired the English ministry to draw 
the answer in what terms they pleased, and he engaged to 
sign it. The English ministry replied, that it was not their 
business to draw papers for the Dutch. The ambassador 
brought them the draught of an article, and asked them 
whether it were satisfactory : the English answered that, 
when he had signed and delivered it, they would toll him 
their mind concerning it. The Dutchman resolved to sign 
it at a venture ; and on his demanding a new audience, an 
hour was appointed for that purpose : but when he attended, 
the English refused to enter upon business, and told him, 
that the season for negotiating was now past. h 

j England^ Appeal, p. 22. This year, on tho 12th of November, died, in his retreat, 
and in the sixtieth year of his age, Thomas, Lord FuMnx, who performed many great 
actions, ^without being a memorable personage, and allowed himself to bo carried into many 
criminal enterprises, with the best and most upright intentions. Hip daughter and heir 
was married to Gcoige Viliicrs, Duke of Buckingham. 
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Long and frequent prorogations were made of the Parlia- 
liament ; lest the Houses should declare themselves m2 
with vigour against counsels so opposite to the incli- 
nation as well as interests of the public. Could we sup- 
pose that Charles, in his alliance against Holland, really- 
meant the good of his people, that measure must pass for an 
extraordinary, nay, a romantic strain of patriotism, which 
could lead him, in spite of all difficulties, and even in spite 
of themselves, to seek the welfare of the nation. But every 
step which he’ took in this affair became a proof, to all men 
of penetration, that the present war was intended against 
the religion and liberties of his own subjects, even more 
than against the Dutch themselves. He now acted in every 
thing as if he were already an absolute monarch, and was 
never more to lie under the control of national assemblies. 

The long prorogations of Parliament, if they ireod the 
king from the importunate remonstrances of that assembly, 
were, however, attended with this inconvenience, that no 
money could be procured to carry on the military prepa- 
rations against Holland. Under pretence of maintaining the 
triple league, which at that very time ho had firmly resolved 
to break, Charles had obtained a large supply from tho Com- 
mons; but this money was soon exhausted by debts and 
expenses. France had stipulated to pay two hundred thou- 
sand pounds a year during tho war ; but that supply was 
inconsiderable, compared to the immense charge of tho 
English navy. It seemed as yet premature to venture on 
levying money without consent of Parliament; since the 
power of taxing themselves was tho privilege ot‘ which 
the English wore, with reason, particularly jealous. Some 
other resource must be fallen on. Tho king had declared, 
that tho staff of treasurer was ready for any one that could 
find an expedient for supplying tho present necessities. 
Shaftesbury dropped a hint to Clifford, which the lattor im- 
mediately seized, and carried to the king, who granted him 
tho promised reward, together with a peerage. This expe- 
dient was the shutting up of the exchequer, and tho retaining 
of all tho payments which should be made into it. 

It had been usual for tho bankers to carry their money to 
tho exchequer, and to advance it upon security of tho 2uJ Jan . 
funds, by which they were afterwards reimbursed, n*ei*Biiu«r 
when the money was loviod on the public. The slmt ' 
hankers, by this traffic, got eight, sometimes ten, per cent. 

o 2 
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for sums which either had been consigned to them without 
interest, or which they had borrowed at six per cent. : profits 
which they dearly paid for by this egregious breach of public 
faith. The measure was so suddenly taken, that none had 
warning of the danger. A general confusion prevailed in 
the city, followed by the ruin of many. The bankers stopped 
payment ; the merchants could answer no bills ; distrust took 
place every where, with a stagnation of commerce, by which 
the public was universally affected : and men, full of dismal 
apprehensions, asked each other, what must be the scope 
of those mysterious counsels, whence the Parliament and all 
men of honour were excluded, and which commenced by the 
forfeiture of public credit, and an open violation of the most 
.solemn engagements, both foreign and domestic. 

Another measure of the court contains something laud- 
DecW able when considered in itself ; but if we reflect on 
tion of m. the motive whence it proceeded, as well as the time 
duigen«. w p en ^ wag embraced, it will furnish a strong 
proof of the arbitrary and dangerous counsels pursued at 
present by the king and his ministry. Charles resolved 
to make use of his supreme power in ecclesiastical matters : 
a power, he said, which was not only inherent in him, but 
which had been recognized by several acts of Parliament. 
i5tii Mai By virtue of this authority, he issued a proclamation, 
suspending the penal laws enacted against all non- 
conformists or recusants whatsoever; and granting to the 
Protestant dissenters the public exercise of their religion, 
to the Catholics the exercise of it in private houses. A 
fruitless experiment of this kind, opposed by the Parlia- 
ment, and retracted by the king, had already been made a 
few years after the restoration ; but Charles expected that 
the Parliament, whenever it should meet, would now bo 
tamed to greater submission, and would no longer daro to 
control his measures. Meanwhile, the dissenters, tho most 
inveterate enemies of the court, were mollified by these 
indulgent maxims; and the Catholics, under their shelter, 
enjoyed more liberty than the laws had hitherto allowed 
them. 

At the same time, the act of navigation was suspended by 
royal will and pleasure : a measure which, though a stretch 
of prerogative, seemed useful to commerce, while all tho 
seamen were employed on board tho royal navy. A liko 
suspension had been granted during the first Dutch war. 
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and was not much remarked ; because men had, at that 
time, entertained less jealousy of the crown. A proclama- 
tion was also issued, containing rigorous clauses in favour of 
pressing: another full of menaces against those who pre- 
sumed to speak undutifully of his majesty’s measures, and 
even against those who heard such discourse, unless they 
informed in due time against the offenders : another against 
importing or vending any sort of painted earthenware, 
“ except those of China, upon pain of being grievously fined, 
and suffering the utmost punishment which might be law- 
fully inflicted upon contemners of his majesty’s royal au- 
thority.” An army had been levied ; and it was found that 
discipline could not be enforced without the exercise of 
martial law ; which was therefore established by ordor 
of council, though contrary to the petition of right. All 
these acts of power, how little important soever in them- 
selves, savoured strongly of arbitrary government, and were 
nowise suitable to that legal administration, which the Par- 
liament, after such violent convulsions and civil wars, had 
hoped to have established in the kingdom. 

It may be worth remarking, that the lord-keeper refused 
to affix the great seal to the declaration for suspending the 
penal laws; and was for that reason, though under other 
pretences, removed from his office. Shaftesbury was made 
chancellor in his place ; and thus another member of the 
cabal received the reward of his counsels. 

Foreign transactions kept pace with these domestic occur- 
rences. An attempt, before the declaration of war, Attack of 
was made on the Dutch Smyrna fleet, by Sir Robert the Smyrna 
Holmes. _ This fleet consisted of seventy sail, valued flgot * 
at a million and a half ; and the hopes of seizing so rich a 
prey had been a groat motive for engaging Charles in the 
present war, and he had considered that capture as a princi- 
pal resource for supporting his military enterprises. Holmes, 
with nine frigates and threo yachts, had orders to go on 
this command ; and he passed Sprague in the channel, who 
was returning with a squadron from a cruise in the Mediter- 
ranean. Sprague informed him of the near approach of the 
Hollanders; and had not Holmes, from a desire of en- 
grossing the honour and profit of the enterprise, kopt the 
secret of his orders, the. conjunction of those squadrons 
•had rendered the success infallible. When Holmes ^ M 
approached tho Dutch, ho put on an amicable ap- * r ' 
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pearance, and invited the admiral, Tan Ness, who com- 
manded the convoy, to came on board of him : one of his 
captains gave a like insidious invitation to the rear-admiral. 
But these officers were on their guard. They had received 
an intimation of the hostile intentions of the English, and 
had already put all the ships of war and merchantmen in an 
excellent posture of defence. Three times were they valiantly 
assailed by the English ; and as often did they valiantly de- 
fend themselves. In the third attack, one of the Batch 
ships of war was taken ; and three or four of their most 
inconsiderable merchantmen fell into the enemy’s hands. 
The rest, fighting with skill and courage, continued their 
course; and, favoured by a mist, got safe into their own 
harbours. This attempt is denominated perfidious and 
piratical by the Dutch writers, and even by many of the 
English. It merits at least the appellation of irregular ; 
and, as it had been attended with bad success, it brought 
double shame upon the contrivers. The English ministry 
endeavoured to apologize for the action, by pretending that 
it was a casual rencounter, arising from the obstinacy of the 
Dutch, in refusing the honours of the flag; but the contrary 
was so well known, that even Holmes himself had not the 
assurance to persist in this asseveration. 

Till this incident, the states, notwithstanding all the 
menaces and preparations of the English, never believed 
them thoroughly in earnest : and had always oxpeeted that 
the affair would terminate,' either in some demands of money, 
or in some proposals for the advancement of the Prince of 
Orange. The French themselves had never much reckoned 
on assistance from England; and scarcely could believe that 
their ambitious projects would, contrary to every maxim of 
honour and policy, be forwarded by that power which was 
most interested and most able to oppose them. But Charles 
was too far advanced to retreat. He immediately issued a 
declaration of war against the Dutch: and surely 
d.u«i with reasons more false and frivolous never wore om- 
Hoiinnd. ployed to justify a flagrant violation of treaty. 
Some complaints are there made of injuries done to the East 
India Company, which yet that company disavowed : the 
detention of some English in Surinam is mentioned; though 
it appears that these persons had voluntarily remained there : 
the refusal of a Dutch fleet, on their own coasts, to striko to 
an English yacht, is much aggravated : and to piece up all 
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these pretensions, some abusive pictures are mentioned, and 
represented as a ground of quarrel. The Dutch were long at 
a loss what to make of this article ; till it was discovered that 
a portrait of Cornelius de Wit, brother to the pensionary, 
painted by order of certain magistrates of Dort, and hung 
up in a chamber of the town-house, had given occasion to 
the complaint. In the perspective of this portrait, the 
painter had drawn some ships on fire in a harbour. This 
was construed to be Chatham, where De Wit had really dis- 
tinguished himself, and had acquired honour ; but little did 
he imagine, 'that, while the insult itself, committed in open 
war, had so long been forgiven, the picture of it should draw 
such severe vengeance upon liis country. The conclusion of 
this manifesto, where the king still professed liis resolution 
of adhering to the triple alliance, was of a piece with the 
rest of it. 

Lewis’s declaration of war contained more dignity, if 
undisguised violence and injustice could merit that appella- 
tion. He pretended only, that the behaviour of the Hollanders 
had been such, that it did not consist with his glory any 
longer to bear it. That monarch’s preparations were in 
great forwardness : and his ambition was flattered with the 
most promising views of success. Sweden was detached from 
the triple league : the Bishop of Munster was engaged by 
the payment of subsidies to take part with France : the 
Elector of Cologne had entered into the same alliance ; and 
having consigned Bonne and other towns into the hands of 
Lewis, magazines were there erected ; and it was from that 
quarter that France proposed to invade the United Pro- 
vinces. The standing force of that kingdom amounted to 
a hundred and eighty thousand men ; and with more than 
one half of this great army was the French king now 
approaching to the Dutch frontiers. The order, economy, 
and industry of Colbert, equally subserviont to the ambition 
of the prince and happiness of the people, furnished unex- 
hausted treasures. These, employed by the unrelenting 
vigilance of Louvois, supplied every military preparation, 
and facilitated all the enterprises of the army: Cond6, 
Turenne, seconded by Luxembourg, Crequi, and the most 
renowned generals of the age, conducted this army, and by 
their conduct and reputation inspired courage into every 
one. The monarch himself, surrounded with a bravo no- 
bility, animated his troops by the prospect of reward, or, 
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what was more valued, by the hopes of his approbation. 
The fatigues of war gave no interruption to gaiety : its 
dangers furnished matter for glory : and in no enterprise did 
the genius of that gallant and polite people ever break out 
with more distinguished lustre. 

Though De Wit’s intelligence in foreign courts was not 
equal to the vigilance of his domestic administration, he 
had, long before, received many surmises of this fatal con- 
federacy ; but he prepared not for defence so early, or with 
such industry, as the danger required. A union of England 
with France was evidently, he saw, destructive to tho in- 
terests of the former kingdom; and therefore, overlooking 
or ignorant of the humours and secret views of Charles, 
he concluded it impossible that such pernicious projects could 
ever really be carried into execution. Secure in this falla- 
cious reasoning, he allowed the republic to remain too long 
in that defenceless situation, into which many concurrent 
accidents had conspired to throw her. 

By a continued and successful application to commerce, 
Wmknsss ^he people were become unwarlike, and confided 
ofthu entirely for their defence in that mercenary army 
siates. -which they maintained. After tho treaty of West- 
phalia, the states, trusting to their peace with Spain, and 
their alliance with France, had broken a great part of this 
army, and did not support with sufficient vigilance tho disci- 
pline of the troops which remained. When the aristocratic 
party prevailed, it was thought prudent to dismiss many of 
the old experienced officers, who were devoted to tho house 
of Orange : and their place was supplied by raw youths, 
the sons or kinsmen of burgomasters, by whoso interest 
the party was supported. These new officers, relying on tho 
credit of their friends and family, neglected thoir military 
duty ; and some of them, it is said, were even allowed to 
serve by deputies, to whom they assigned a small part of thoir 
pay. During the war with England, all tho forces of that 
nation had been disbanded : Lewis’s invasion of Flanders, 
followed by the triple league, occasioned tho dismission of 
the French regiments : and the place of those troops, which 
had ever had a chief share in the honour and fortuuo of all 
the wars in the Low Countries, had not been supplied by any 
new levies. 

De Wit, sensible of this dangerous situation, and alarmed 
by the reports which came from all quarters, exerted hims el f 
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to supply those defects, 'to which it was not easy of a sudden 
to provide a suitable remedy. But every proposal which he 
could make met with opposition from the Orange party, now 
become extremely formidable. The long and uncontrolled 
administration of this statesman had begotten envy : the 
present incidents roused up his enemies and opponents, who 
ascribed to his misconduct alone the bad situation of the 
republic . and, above all, the popular affection to the young 
prince, which had so long been held in violent constraint, and 
had thence acquired new accessions of force, began to display 
itself, and to threaten the commonwealth with some great 
convulsion. William III., Prince of Orange, was in the 
twenty-second year of his age, and gave strong indications 
of those great qualities, by which his life was afterwards so 
much distinguished. De Wit himself, by giving him an ex- 
cellent education, and instructing him in all the principles 
of government and sound policy, had generously contributed 
to make his rival formidable. Dreading the precarious situ- 
ation of his own party, he was always resolved, he said, 
by conveying to the prince the knowledge of affairs, to 
render him capable of serving his countiy, if any future 
emergence should ever throw the administration into his 
hands. The conduct of William had hitherto been extremely 
laudable. Notwithstanding his powerful alliances with 
England and Brandenburg, ho had expressed his resolution 
of depending entirely on the states for his advancement ; and 
the whole tenor of his behaviour suited extremely the genius 
of that people. Silent and thoughtful ; given to hear and to 
inquire ; of a sound and steady understanding ; firm in what 
ho once rosolvod, or onco denied ; strongly intent on busi- 
ness, little on pleasure : by these virtues he engaged the 
attention of all men : and the people, sensible that they owed 
thoir liberty, and vory existence, to his family, and remem- 
bering that his groat uncle, Maurico, had boon able, even in 
more early youth, to defend them against the exorbitant 
power of Spain, were desirous of raising this prince to all the 
authority of his aneostors, and hoped, from his valour and 
conduct alono, to receive protection against those imrainont 
dangers with which they were at present threatened. 

While those two powerful factions struggled for superiority, 
every scheme for dofonee was opposed, every project re- 
tarded. What was determined with difficulty, was executed 
without vigour. Levies indeed wore made, and the army 
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completed to seventy thousand men : 1 the prince was ap- 
pointed both general and admiral of the commonwealth, and 
the whole military power was put into his hands. But new 
troops could not of a sudden acquire discipline and experi- 
ence ; and the partisans of the prince were still unsatisfied, 
as long as the perpetual edict , so it was called, remained 
in force ; by which he was excluded from the stadtholdership, 
and from all share in the civil administration. 

It had always been the maxim of De Wit’s party to culti- 
vate naval affairs with extreme care, and to give the fleet a 
preference above the army, which they represented as the 
object of an unreasonable partiality in the Princes of Orange. 
The two violent wars, which had of late been waged with 
England, had exercised the valour, and improved the skill, 
of the sailors : and, above all, De Buyter, the greatest sea- 
commander of the age, was closely connected with the 
Louvestein party ; and every one was disposed, with confid- 
ence and alacrity, to obey him. The equipment of the fleet was 
therefore hastened by De Wit; in hopes that, by striking at 
first a successful blow, he might inspire courage into the dis- 
mayed states, and support his own declining authority. I To 
seems to have been, in a peculiar manner, incensed against 
the English ; and he resolved to take revenge on them for 
their conduct, of which, he thought, he himself and his 
country had such reason to complain. By the offer of a close 
alliance for mutual defence, they had seduced the republic to 
quit the alliance of France ; but no sooner had she embraced 
these measures, than they formed leagues for her destruction, 
with that very power which they had treacherously engaged 
her to offend. In the midst of full peace, nay, during an 
intimate union, they attacked her commereo, her only moans 
of subsistence; and moved by shameful rapacity, had in- 
vaded that property, which, from a reliance on their faith, 
they had hoped to find unprotected and defenceless, tlon- 
trary to their own manifest interest, as well as to their 
honour, they still retained a malignant resentment for her 
successful conclusion of the former war ; a war which had, 
at first, sprung from their own wanton insolence and ambi- 
tion. To repress so dangerous an enemy would, Do Wit 
imagined, give peculiar pleasure, and contribute to the 
future security of his country, whoso prosperity was so much 
the object of general envy. 

1 Templo, vol. i. p. 75, 
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Actuated by like motives and views, De Euyter put to 
sea with a formidable fleet, consisting of ninety-one ships 
of war, and forty-four fire-ships. Cornelius de Wit was on 
board, as deputy from the states. They sailed in quest of 
the English, who were under the command of the Duke of 
York, and who had already joined the French under Mareschal 
d’Etrees. The combined fleets lay at Solebay in a Bittle of 
very negligent posture ; and Sandwich, being an Soieimy, 
experienced officer, had given the duke warning of 28tl1 May ' 
the danger ; but received, it is said, such an answer as inti- 
mated, that there was more of caution than of courage in his 
apprehensions. Upon the appearance of the enemy, every 
one ran to his post with precipitation, and many ships were 
obliged to cut their cables, in order to bo in readiness. Sand- 
wich commanded the van ; and though determined to conquer 
or to perish, he so tempered his courage with prudence, that 
the whole fleet was visibly indebted to him for its safety. 
He hastened out of the bay, where it had been easy for De 
Euyter with his fire-ships to have destroyed the combined 
fleets, which were crowded together ; and by this wise mea- 
sure he gave time to the Duke of York, who commanded the 
main body, and to Mareschal d’Etrees, admiral of the rear, 
to disengage themselves. lie himself meanwhile rushed into 
battle with the Hollanders; and by presenting himself to 
every danger, had drawn upon him all the bravest of the 
enemy. He killed Van Ghent, a Dutch admiral, and boat off 
his snip : he sunk another ship, which ventured to lay him 
aboard: he sunk three fire-ships, which endeavoured to 
grapple with him : and though his vessel was torn in pieces 
with shot, and, of a thousand men she contained, near six 
hundred were laid dead upon the deck, he continued still to 
thunder with all his artillery in the midst of the enemy. But 
another fire-ship, more fortunate than the preceding, having 
laid hold of his vessel, her destruction was now inevitable. 
Warned by Sir Edward Haddock, his captain, ho refused to 
make Ins escape, and bravely embraced death as a snmiwich 
shelter from that ignominy, which a rash expression klU ' !4 ' 
of the duke’s, ho thought, had thrown upon him. 

During this fierce engagement with Sandwich, De Euyter 
remained not inactive, lie attacked the Duke of York, and 
fought him with such fury for about two hours, that, of two 
and thirty actions, in which that admiral had been engaged, 
he declared this combat to bo the most obstinately disputed. 
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The duke’s ship -was so shattered, that he was obliged to 
leave her, and remove his flag to another. 

His squadron was overpowered with numbers; till Sir 
Joseph Jordan, who had succeeded to Sandwich’s command, 
came to his assistance ; and the fight, being more equally 
balanced, was continued till night, when the Dutch retired, 
and were not followed by the English. The loss sustained 
by the fleets of the two maritime powers was nearly equal, 
if it did not rather fall more heavy on the English. The 
French suffered very little, because they had scarcely been 
engaged in the action ; and as this backwardness is not 
their national character, it was concluded that they had 
received secret orders to spare their ships, while the Dutch 
and English should weaken each other by their mutual ani- 
mosity. Almost all the other actions during the present 
war tended to confirm this suspicion. 

It might be deemed honourable for the Dutch to have 
fought with some advantage the combined fleets of two such 
powerful nations ; but nothing less than a complete victory 
could serve the purpose of De Wit, or save his country from 
those calamities which from every quarter threatened to 
overwhelm her. He had expected that the French would 
make their attack on the side of Maestricht, which was well 
fortified, and provided with a good garrison; but Lewis, 
taking advantage of his alliance with Cologne, resolved to 
invade the enemy on that frontier, which he knew to be 
more feeble and defenceless. The armies of that elector and 
those of Munster appeared on the other side of the Rhine, 
and divided the force and attention of the states. Tho 
Dutch troops, too weak to defend so extensive a frontier, 
were scattered into so many towns, that no considerable 
Ma 7- body remained in the field ; and a strong garrison 
ot'th's 663 was scarcely to be found in any fortress. Lewis 

Fiench. passed the Meuse at Yiset; and laying siege to 

Orsoi, a town of the Elector of Bradenburg’s, but garri- 
soned by the Dutch, he carried it in three days. He divided 
his army, and invested at once Burik, Wesel, Emerick, and 
Rhimberg, four places regularly fortified, and not unprovided 
with troops : in a few days all these places were surrendered. 
A general astonishment had seized the Hollanders, from tho 
combination of such powerful princes against the republic ; 
and nowhere was resistance made, suitable to tho ancient 
glory or present greatness of tho state. Governors without 
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experience commanded troops without discipline ; and 1 .cbs- 
pair had universally extinguished that sense of honour by ' 
which alone men, in such dangerous extremities, can be ani- 
■ mated to a valorous defence. 

Lewis advanced to the banks of the Rhine, which he pre- 
pared to pass. To all the other calamities of the 2ndJuno 
Dutch was added the extreme drought of the season, u u 
by which the greatest rivers were much diminished, and in 
some places rendered fordable. The French cavalry, ani- 
mated by the presence of their prince, full of impetuous 
courage, but ranged in exact order, flung themselves into the 
river : the infantry passed in boats : a few regiments of 
Dutch appeared on the other side, who wore unable to make 
resistance. And thus was executed, without danger, but not 
without glory, the passage of the Rhine ; so much celebrated, 
at that time, by the flattery of the French courtiers, and 
tr ansmi tted to posterity by the more durable flattery of their 
poets. 

Each success added courage to the conquerors, and struck 
the vanquished with dismay. The Prince of Orange, though 
prudent beyond his ago, was but newly advanced to the 
command, unacquainted with the army, unknown to them ; 
and all men, by reason of the violent factions which pre- 
vailed, were uncertain of the authority on which they must 
depend. It was expected, that the fort of Skink, famous for 
the sieges which it had formerly sustained, would make some 
resistance ; but it yielded to Turonno in a few days. The 
same general made himself master of Arnheim, Knotzem- 
bourg, and Nimegucn, as soon as he appeared before thorn, 
Doesbourg at the same time opened its gates to Lewis : soon 
after, Hardorwic, Amorsfort, Oampen, Rhenen, Viane, Elborg, 
Zwol, Ouilemberg, Wagoninguon, Lochom, Woerdcn, fell 
into the enemies’ hands : Groll and Deventer surrendered 
to the Mareschal Luxembourg, who commanded the troops 
of Munster ; and every hour brought to the states news of 
the rapid progress of the French, and of the cowardly defence 
of their own garrisons. 

The Prince of Orange, with his small and discouraged 
army, retired into the province of Holland ; where he ox- 

f joctod, from the natural strength of the country, since all 
mman art and courage failed, to be able to make some 
resistance. The town and province of UtTecht sent depu- 
ties, and surrendered themselves to Lewis. Naerden, a 
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place within three leagues of Amsterdam, was seized by the 
Marquis of Eochfort, and, had he pushed on to Muyden, he 
had e asil y gotten possession of it. Fourteen stragglers of 
his army having appeared before the gates of that town, 
the magistrates sent them the keys ; but a servant maid, 
who was alone in the castle, having raised the drawbridge, 
kept them from taking possession of that fortress. The 
magistrates afterwards, finding the party so weak, made 
them drunk, and took the keys from them. Muyden is so 
near to Amsterdam, that its cannon may infest the ships 
which enter that city. 

Lewis, with a splendid court, made a solemn entry into 
Utrecht, full of glory, because everywhere attended 
25th June. success ; though more owing to the cowardice 

and misconduct of his enemies, than to his own valour or 
prudence. Three provinces were already in his hands, 
Gruelderland, Overyssel, and Utrecht : Groninghen was 
threatened : Friezeland was exposed : the only difficulty lay 
in Holland and Zealand ; and the monarch deliberated con* 
cerning the proper measures for reducing them. Conde and 
Turenne exhorted him to dismantle all the towns which he 
had taken, except a few ; and fortifying his main army by 
the garrisons, put himself in a condition of pushing his con- 
quests. Louvois, hoping that the other provinces, weak and 
dismayed, would prove an easy prey, advised him to keep 
possession of places which might afterwards serve to retain 
the people in subjection. His counsel was followed ; though 
it was found, soon after, to have been the most impolitic. 

Meanwhile the people throughout the republic, instead of 
Constenm- collecting a noble indignation against the haughty 
tion of the conqueror, discharged their rage upon their own 
Dutch ' unhappy minister, on whose prudence and integrity 
every one formerly bestowed the merited applause : the bad 
condition of the armies was laid to his charge ; the ill choice 
of governors was ascribed to his partiality; as instances of 
cowardice multiplied, treachery was suspected ; and his for- 
mer connexions with France being remembered, the populace 
believed, that he and his partisans had now combined to 
betray them to their most mortal enemy. The Prince of 
Orange, notwithstanding his youth and inexperience, was 
looked on as the only saviour of the state; and men were 
violently driven by their fears into his party, to which they 
had always been led by favour and inclination. 
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Amsterdam alone seemed to retain some courage ; and by 
forming a regular plan of defence, endeavoured to infuse 
spirit into the other cities. The magistrates obliged the 
burgesses to keep a strict watch : the populace, whom want 
of employment might engage to mutiny, were maintained 
by regular pay, and armed for the defence of the public. 
Some ships, which lay useless in the harbour, were refitted, 
and stationed to guard the city : and the sluices being 
opened, the neighbouring country, without regard to the 
damage sustained, was laid under water. All the provinces 
followed the example, and scrupled not, in this extremity, to 
restore to the sea those fertile fields, which with great art 
and expense had been won from it. 

The states were assembled, to consider whether any means 
were left to save the remains of their lately flourishing, and 
now distressed commonwealth. Though they were sur- 
rounded with waters, which barred all access to the enemy, 
their deliberations wore not conducted with that tranquillity 
which could alone suggest measures proper to extricate them 
from their present difficulties. The nobles gave their vote, 
that, provided their religion, liberty, and sovereignty could 
bo saved, every thing else should without scruple be sacri- 
ficed to the conqueror. Eleven towns concurred in the 
same sentiments. Amsterdam singly declared against all 
treaty with insolent and triumphant enemies ; but, notwith- 
standing that opposition, ambassadors were despatched to 
implore the pity of the two combined monarchs. It was 
resolved to sacrifice to Lewis, Maestricht, and all the frontier 
towns which lay without the bounds of the seven provinces, 
and to pay him a large sum for the charges of the war. 

Lewis deliberated with his ministers Louvois and Pom- 
ponne, concerning the measures which he should embrace in 
the present emergence ; and fortunately for Europe, he still 
preferred the violent counsels of the former. He offered to 
evacuate his conquests, on condition that all duties lately 
imposed on the commodities of Prance should be taken oft: 
that the public exorcise of the Romish religion should be 
permitted in the United Provinces; the churches shared 
with the Catholics ; and their priests maintained by appoint- 
ments from the states : that all the frontier towns of the 
republic should bo yielded to him, together with Nimeguen, 
Skink, Knotzembourg, and that part of G-ueldcrland which 
lay on the other side of the Rhine ; as likewise the isle of 
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Bommel, that of Yoorn, the fortress of St. Andrew, those 
of Lonvestein and Creveccenr : that the states should pay 
him the sum of twenty millions of livres for the charges of 
the war : that they should every year send him a solemn 
embassy, and present him with a golden medal, as an ac* 
knowledgment that they owed to him the preservation of 
that liberty, which, by the assistance of his predecessors, they 
had formerly acquired : and that they should give entire 
satisfaction to the King of England : and he allowed them 
but ten days for the acceptance of these demands. 

The ambassadors sent to London met with still worse 
reception : no minister was allowed to treat with them ; and 
they were retained in a kind of confinement. But, notwith- 
standing this rigorous conduct of the court, the presence of 
the Dutch ambassadors excited the sentiments of tender 
compassion, and even indignation, among the people in 
general, especially among those who could foresee the aim 
and result of those dangerous counsels. The two most 
powerful monarchs, they said, in Europe, the one by land, 
the other by sea, have, contrary to the faith of solemn trea- 
ties, combined to exterminate an illustrious republic : what 
a dismal prospect does their success afford to the neighbours 
of the one, and to the subjects of the other ! Charles had 
formed the triple league, in order to restrain the power of 
France : a sure proof that he does not now err from igno- 
rance. He had courted and obtained the applauses of his 
people by that wise measure : as he now adopts contrary 
counsels, he must surely expect by their means to render 
himself independent of his people, whose sentiments aro 
become so indifferent to him. During the entire submission 
of the nation, and dutiful behaviour of the Parliament, 
dangerous projects, without provocation, are formed to re- 
duce them to subjection ; and all the foreign) interests of 
the people are sacrificed, in order the more suiely to bercavo 
them of their domestic liberties. Lest any instance of 
freedom should remain within their view, the United Pro- 
vinces, the real barrier of England, must be abandoned to 
the most dangerous enemy of England ; and by an universal 
combination of tyranny against laws and liberty, all man- 
kind, who have retained, in any degree, their precious, 
though hitherto precarious, birthrights, are for ever to 
submit to slavery and injustice. 

Though the fear of giving umbrage to his confederate 
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had engaged Charles to treat the Dutch ambassadors with 
such rigour, he was not altogether without uneasiness, on 
account of the rapid and^unexpected progress of the French 
arms. Were Holland entirely conquered, its whole com- 
merce and .naval force, he perceived, must become an acces- 
sion to France ; the Spanish Low Countries must soon 
follow; and Lewis, now independent of his ally, would no 
longer think it his interest to support him against his dis- 
contented subjects. Charles, though lie never carried his 
intention to very distant consequences, could not but foresee 
these obvious events ; and, though incapable of envy or 
jealousy, he was touched with anxiety, when he found every 
thing yield to the French arms while such vigorous resist- 
ance was made to his own. He soon dismissed the Dutch 
ambassadors, lest they should cabal among his subjects, who 
bore them groat favour ; but he sent over Buckingham and 
Arlington, and soon after Lord Halifax, to negotiate anew 
with the French king, in the present prosperous situation of 
that monarch’s affairs. 

These ministers passed through Holland; and as they 
were supposed to bring poaco to the distressed republic, 
they wore every where received with the loudest acclama- 
tions. “God bless the King of England! God bless the 
Prince of Orange ! Confusion to the states 1 ” This was 
every where the cry of the populaco. The ambassadors had 
several conferences with the states and the Prince of Orange, 
but made no reasonable advances towards an accommodation. 
They went to Utrecht, where they renewed the league with 
Lewis, and agreed, that neither of the kings should malco 
peace with Holland, but by common consent. They next 
gave in their pretensions, of which the following are the 
principal articles : that the Dutch should give up the honour 
of the dag, without the least reserve or limitation ; nor 
should whole fleets, oven on the coast of Holland, refuse to 
strike or lower their topsails to the smallest ship carry- 
ing the British flag: that all persons guilty of treason 
against the king, or of writing seditious libels, should, on 
complaint, he banished for over tlio dominions of the states : 
that the Dutch should pay the king a million sterling to- 
wards the chargos of the war, together with ton thousand 
pounds a year, for permission to fish on the British seas : 
that they should share the Indian trade with the English : 
that the Prince of Orange and his descendants should enjoy 
vol. v. p 
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the sovereignty of the United Provinces ; at least, that they 
should he invested with the dignities of stadtholder, admiral, 
and general, in as ample a manner as had ever been enjoyed 
by any of his ancestors : and that the isle of Walcheren, the 
city and castle of Sluis, together with the isles of Cadsant, 
G-oree, and Yoom, should be put into the king’s hands, as a 
security for the performance of articles. 

The terms proposed by Lewis bereaved the republic of all 
security against any invasion by land from France : those 
demanded by Charles exposed them equally to an invasion 
by sea from England; and when both were united, they 
appeared absolutely intolerable, and reduced the Hollanders, 
who saw no means of defence, to the utmost despair. What 
extremely augmented their distress, were the violent factions 
with which they continued to be every where agitated. 
De Wit, too pertinacious in defence of his own system of 
liberty, while the very being of the commonwealth was 
threatened, still persevered in opposing the repeal of the 
perpetual edict, now become the object of horror to 
30th mm. p 0 p U i ace> Their rage at last broke all 

bounds, and bore every thing before it. They rose in an 
insurrection at Dort, and by force constrained their burgo- 
masters to sign the repeal so much demanded. This proved 
a signal of a general revolt throughout all the provinces. 

At Amsterdam, the Hague, Middlebourg, Rotterdam, the 
pimceof people flew to arms, and trampling under foot 
SET the authority of their magistrates, obliged them to 
holier. submit to the Prince of Orange. They expelled 
from their office such as displeased them : they required the 
prince to appoint others in their place : and agreeably to 
the proceedings of the populace in all ages, provided they 
might wreak their vengeance on their superiors, they ox- 

S resscd great indifference for the protection of their civil 
berties. 

The superior talents and virtues of De Wit mado him, on 
this occasion, the chief object of envy, and exposed him 
to the utmost rage of popular prejudice. Four assassins, 
actuated by no other motive than mistaken zeal, had as- 
saulted him in the streets, and after giving him many 
wounds, had left him for dead. One of them was punished : 
the others were never questioned for the crime. Ilis brother, 
Cornelius, who had behaved with prudence and courage 
on board the fleet, waB obliged by sickness to come ashore ; 
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and lie was now confined to his house at Dort. Some 
assassins broke in upon him; and it was with the utmost 
difficulty that his family and servants could repel their 
violence. At Amsterdam, the house of the brave De Ruy- 
ter, the sole resource of the distressed commonwealth, was 
surrounded by the enraged populace ; and his wife and 
children were for some time exposed to the most imminent 
danger. 

One Tichelaer, a barber, a man noted for infamy, accused 
Cornelius de Wit of endeavouring by bribes to engage him 
in the design of poisoning the Prince of Orange. The 
accusation, though attended with the most improbable and 
even absurd circumstances, was greedily received by the 
credulous multitude ; and Cornelius was cited before a court 
of judicature. The judges, either blinded by the same preju- 
dices, or not daring to oppose the popular torrent, condemned 
him to suffer the question. This man, who had bravely 
served his country in war, and who had been invested with 
the highest dignities, was delivered into the hands of the 
executioner, and torn in pieces by the most inhuman tor- 
ments. Amidst the sovero agonies which he endured, ho 
still made protestations of his innocence, and frequently 
repeated an ode of Horace, which contained sen timen ts 
suited to his deplorable condition : 

Jushm et tenacem pi'oposid virum , &c. k 

The judges, however, condemned him to lose his offices, 
and to be banished the commonwealth. The pensionary, 

k Wlxioli may bo tb.ua translated : 

The man, whoso mind, on Virtuo bunt, 

Pursues somo greatly good intent, 

With undiverted nun, 

Sorenc bohohln the nugiy crowd ; 

Nor mil their clamours, fierce and loud, 

Uih stubborn honour tamo. 

Not tlio proud tyrant's florcest throat, 

Nor Him ms, that from their dart retreat 
The lawless surges wuto ; 

Not Jovd'h dread bolt that Abates the pale, 

The firmer purpose of bis soul 
With all its power can shako, 

Should Nature’s frame in ruins fait 
And Ohaos o’or the nuking ball 
JtefiUmo prinuuvul pway, 

Hw courage chance and J’nto defies, 

Nor feels rho wreck of earth and skies 
Obstruct its destined way. Biacklockuj, 

l> 2 
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who had not been terrified from performing the part of a 
kind brother and faithful friend during this prosecution, 
resolved not to desert him on account of the unmerited 
infamy which was endeavoured to be thrown upon him. 
He came to his brother’s prison, determined to accompany 
him to the place of his exile. The signal was given 
of As De to the populace. They rose in arms : they broke 
open the doors of the prison; they pulled out the 
two brothers ; and a thousand hands vied who should first 
be imbrued in their blood. Even their death did not 
satiate the brutal rage of the multitude. They exercised 
on the dead bodies of those virtuous citizens indignities too 
shocking to be recited ; and till tired with their own fury, 
they permitted not the friends of the deceased to approach, 
or to bestow on them the honours of a funeral, silent and 
unattended. 

The massacre of the De "Wits put an end for the time to 
the remains of their party ; and all men, from fear, inclina- 
tion, or prudence, concurred in expressing the most implicit 
obedience to the Prince of Orange. The republic, though 
half subdued by foreign force, and as yet dismayed by 
its misfortunes, was now firmly united under one leader, and 
flood con- began to collect the remains of its pristine vigour, 
duct of the William, worthy of that heroic family from which he 
^ sprang, adopted sentiments becoming the head of a 
brave and free people. He bent all his efforts against the 
public enemy ; he sought not against his country any advan- 
tages which might be dangerous to civil liberty. Those 
intolerable conditions demanded by their insolent enemies, 
he exhorted the states to reject with scorn ; and by his advice 
they put an end to negotiations, which served only to break 
the courage of their fellow-citizens, and delay the assistance 
of their allies. He showed them that the numbers and riches 
of the people, aided by the advantages of situation, would 
still be sufficient, if they abandoned not themselves to de- 
spair, to resist, at least retard, the progress of their enemies, 
and preserve the remaining provinces, till the other nations 
of Europe, sensible of the common danger, could come to 
their relief. He represented, that as envy at their opulence 
and liberty had produced this mighty combination against 
them, they would in vain expect by concessions to satisfy 
foes, whose pretensions were as little bounded by moderation 
as by justice. He exhorted them to remember the generous 
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valour of their ancestors, who yet in the infancy of the state 
preferred liberty to every human consideration ; and rousing 
their spirits to an obstinate defence, repelled all the power, 
riches, and military discipline of Spain. And he professed 
himself willing to tread in the steps of his illustrious prede- 
cessors, and hoped, that as they had honoured him with the 
same affection which their ancestors paid to the former 
princes of Orange, they would second his efforts with the 
same constancy and manly fortitude. 

The spirit of the young prince infused itself into his 
hearers. Those who lately entertained thoughts of yielding 
their necks to subjection wore now bravely determined to 
resist the haughty victor, and to defend those last remains 
of their native soil, of which neither the irruptions - of Lewis, 
nor the inundation of waters, had as yet bereaved them. 
Should even the ground fail them on which they might 
combat, they were still resolved not to yield the generous 
strife; but, flying to their settlements in the Indies, erect 
a new empire in those remote regions, and preserve alive, 
even in the climates of slavery, that liberty of which Europe 
was become unworthy. Already they concerted measures 
for executing this extraordinary resolution ; and found that 
the vessels contained in their harbours could transport above 
two hundred thousand inhabitants to the East Indies. 

The combined princes, finding at last some appearance 
of opposition, bent all their efforts to seduce the Prince of 
Orange, on whose valour and conduct the fate of the com- 
monwealth entirely depended. The sovereignty of the pro- 
vince of Holland was offered him, and the protection of 
England and Franco, to ensure him as well against the invar 
sion of foreign enemies, as the insurrection of Ills subjects. 
All proposals were generously rejected, and the prince de- 
clared his resolution to retire into Germany, and to pass his 
life in hunting on his lands there, rather than abandon the 
liberty of his country, or betray the trust reposed in him. 
When Buckingham urged the inevitable destruction which 
hung over the United Provinces, and asked him, whether ho 
did not see that the commonwealth was ruined ? There in one 
certain means, replied the prince, by which I can be sure never 
to see my country’s rum ; 1 will die in the lad ditch. 

The people in Holland had boon much incited to espouso 
the prince’s party, by the hopes that the King of England, 
pleased with his nephow’s elevation, would abandon those 
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dangerous engagements into which he had entered, and 
would afford his protection to the distressed republic. But 
all these hopes were soon found to be fallacious. Charles 
still persisted in his alliance with France ; and the combined 
fleets approached the coast of Holland, with an English army 
on board, commanded by Count Schomberg. It is pretended 
that an unusual tide carried them off the coast; and that 
Providence thus interposed, in an extraordinary manner, to 
save the republic from the imminent danger to which it was 
exposed. Very tempestuous weather, it is certain, prevailed 
all the rest of the season ; and the combined fleets either 
were blown to a distance, or durst not approach a coast 
which might prove fatal to them. Lewis, finding that his 
enemies gathered courage behind their inundations, and that 
no farther success was likely for the present to attend liis 
arms, had retired to Versailles. 

The other nations of Europe regarded the subjection of 
Holland as the forerunner of their own slavery, and retained 
no hopes of defending themselves, should such a mighty 
accession be made to the already exorbitant power of France. 
The emperor, though he lay at a distance, and was naturally 
slow in his undertakings, began to put himself in motion ; 
Brandenburgh showed a disposition to support the states; 
Spain had sent some forces to their assistance ; and by the 
present efforts of the Prince of Orange, and the prospect of 
relief from their allies, a different face of affairs began 
already to appear. Groninghen was the first place that 
stopped the progress of the enemy : the Bishop of Munster 
was repulsed from before that town, and obliged to raise the 
■siege with loss and dishonour. Naerden was attempted by 
.the Prince of Orange ; but Mareschal Luxembourg, breaking 
in upon his intrenchments, with a sudden irruption, obliged, 
him to abandon the enterprise. 

There was no ally on whom the Dutch more relied for 

1673 . assistance than the Parliament of England, which 
APaiha. the king’s necessities at last obliged him to assemble, 
meut. The eyes of all men, both abroad and at homo, were 
fixed on this session, which met after prorogations continued 
■for near two years. It was evident how much the king 
dreaded the assembling of his Parliament; and the discon- 
tents universally excited by the bold measures entered into, 
both in foreign and domestic administration, had given but 
i too just foundation for his apprehensions. 
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The king, however, in his speech, addressed them with 
all the appearance of cordiality and confidence. He said, 
that he would have assembled them sooner, had he not been 
desirous to allow them leisure for attending their private 
affairs, as -well as to give his people respite from taxes and 
impositions : that, since their last meeting, he had been 
forced into a war, not only just but necessary ; necessary 
both for the honour and interest of the nation : that in order 
to have peace at home, while he had war abroad, he had 
issued his declaration of indulgence to dissenters, and 
had found many good effects to result from that measure: 
that he heard of some exceptions which had been taken to 
this exercise of power ; but he would tell them plainly, that 
he was resolved to stick to his declaration, and would be 
much offended at any contradiction : and that, though a 
rumour had been spread, as if the new levied army had been 
intended to control law and property, ho regarded that jea- 
lousy as so frivolous, that he was resolved to augment his 
forces next spring, and did not doubt but they would con- 
sider the necessity of them in their supplies. The rest of 
the business he left to the chancellor. 

The chancellor enlarged on the same topics, and addod 
many extraordinary positions of his own. He told them, 
that the Hollanders were the common enemies of all monar- 
chies, especially that of England, their only competitor for 
commerce and naval power, and the sole obstacle to their 
views of attaining an universal empire, as extensive as that 
of ancient Rome : that, even during their present distress 
and danger, they were so intoxicated with these ambitious 
projects, as to slight all treaty, nay, to refuse all cessation of 
hostilities : that the king, in entering on this war, did no 
more than prosecute those maxims which had engaged the 
Parliament to advise and approve of the last ; and ho might 
therefore safely say, that it was their war : that the states 
being the eternal enemies of England, both by interest and 
inclination, the Parliament had wisely judged it necessary to 
extirpate them, and had laid it down as an eternal maxim, 
that delenda est Carthago, this hostile government by all 
moans is to be subverted : and that though the Butch pre- 
tended to have assurances that the Parliament would furnish 
no supplies to the king, he was confident that this hope, 
in which they extremely trusted, would soon fail them. 

Before the Commons entered upon business, there lay 
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"before them an affair, which discovered, beyond a possi- 
bility of doubt, the arbitrary projects of the king ; and the 
measures taken upon it proved that the House was not 
at present in a disposition to submit to them. It had been 
the constant undisputed practice, ever since the Parliament 
in 1604, for the House, in case of any vacancy, to issue out 
writs for new elections ; and the chancellor, who, before that 
time, had had some precedents in his favour, had ever after- 
wards abstained from all exercise of that authority. This 
indeed was one of the first steps which the Commons had 
taken in establishing and guarding their privileges; and 
nothing could be more requisite than this precaution, in 
order to prevent the clandestine issuing of writs, and to 
ensure a fair and free election. No one but so desperate a 
minister as Shaftesbury, who had entered into a regular plan 
for reducing the people to subjection, could have entertained 
thoughts of breaking in upon a practice so reasonable and so 
well established, or could have hoped to succeed in so bold 
an enterprise. Several members had taken their seats upon 
irregular writs issued by the chancellor ; but the House was 
no sooner assembled, and the speaker placed in the chair, 
than a motion was made against them ; and the members 
themselves had the modesty to withdraw. Their election 
was declared null ; and new writs, in the usual form, were 
issued by the speaker. 

The next step taken by the Commons had the appearance 
of some more complaisance, but in reality proceeded from 
the same, spirit of liberty and independence. They entered 
a resolution, that, in order to supply his majesty’s extraordi- 
nary occasions, for that was the expression employed, they 
would grant eighteen months’ assessment, at the rate of 
seventy thousand pounds a month, amounting in the whole 
to one million two hundred and sixty thousand pounds. 
Though unwilling to come to a violent breach with the king, 
they would not express the least approbation of the wav ; 
and they gave him the prospect of this supply, only that 
they might have permission to proceed peaceably in tlio 
redress of the other grievances, of which they had such rea- 
son to complain. 

No grievance was more alarming, both on account of the 
secret views from which it proceeded, and the consequences 
which might attend it, than the declaration of indulgence. 
A remonstrance was immediately framed against that exor- 
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cise of prerogative. The king defended his measure. The 
Commons persisted in their opposition to it ; and they repre- 
sented that such a practice, if admitted, might tend to inter- 
rupt the free course of the laws, and alter the legislative 
power, which had always been acknowledged to reside in the 
ki ng and the two Houses. All men were in expectation 
with regard to the issue of this extraordinary affair. The 
king seemed engaged in honour to support his measure ; 
and in order to prevent all opposition, he had positively 
declared that he would support it. The Commons were 
obliged to persevere, not only because it was dishonourable 
to be foiled where they could plead such strong reasous, 
but also because, if the king prevailed in his pretensions, an 
end seemed to be put to all the legal limitations of the con- 
stitution. 

It is evident that Charles was now come to that delicate 
crisis which he ought at first to have foreseen, when he 
embraced those desperate counsels; and his resolutions, in 
such an event, ought long ago to have boon entirely fixed 
and determined. Besides his usual guards, he had an army 
encamped at Blackheath, under the command of Mareschal 
Schomborg, a foreigner ; and many of the .officers were of 
the Catholic religion. His ally, the French king, he might 
expect, would second him, if force became requisite for re- 
straining his discontented subjects, and supporting the mea- 
sures which, by common consent, they had agreed to pursue. 
But the king was startled when lie approached so dangerous 
a procipico as that which lay before him. Were violence 
once offered, there could bo no return, ho saw, to mutual 
confidence and trust with his people ; the perils attending 
foreign succours, especially from so mighty a prince, were 
sufficiently apparent ; and the success which his own arms 
had met with in the war was not so groat as to increase his 
authority, or terrify the malccontonts from opposition. The 
desire of power, likewise, which had engaged Charles in 
those precipitate measures, had loss proceeded, we may ob- 
serve, from ambition, than from love of ease. Strict limita- 
tions of the constitution rendered the conduct of business 
complicated and troublesome ; and it was impossible for him, 
without much contrivance and intrigue,' to procure the 
money necessary for his pleasures, or evon for the regular 
support of government. When the prospect, therefore, of 
suck dangerous opposition presented itself, the same love 
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of ease inclined him to retract what it seemed so difficult to 
maintain ; and his turn of mind, naturally pliant and careless, 
made him find little objection to a measure which a more 
haughty prince would have embraced with the utmost re- 
luctance. That he might yield with the better grace, he 
asked the opinion of the House of Peers, who advised him 
Deci.ua- to comply with the Commons. Accordingly the king 
du^nra* sent for the declaration, and with his own hands 
recalled, broke the seals. The Commons expressed the utmost 
satisfaction with this measure, and the most entire duty to 
his majesty. Charles assured them that he would willingly 
pass any law offered him, which might tend to give them 
satisfaction in all their just grievances. 

Shaftesbury, when he found the king recede at once from 
so capital a point, which he had publicly declared his reso- 
lution to maintain, concluded that all schemes for enlarging 
royal authority were vanished, and that Charles was utterly 
incapable of pursuing such difficult and such hazardous mea- 
sures. The Parliament, he foresaw, might push their in- 
quiries into those counsels, which were so generally odious ; 
and the king, from the same facility of disposition, might 
abandon his ministers to their vengeance. He resolved, 
therefore, to make his peace in time with that party which 
was likely to predominate, and to atone for all his violences 
in favour of monarchy, by like violences in opposition to it. 
Never turn was more sudden or less calculated to save ap- 
pearances. Immediately, he entered into all the cabals of 
the country party ; and discovered to them, perhaps mag- 
nified, the arbitrary designs of the court, in which he himself 
had borne so deep a share. He was received with, open 
arms by that party, who stood in need of so able a loader ; 
and no questions were asked with regard to his late apostasy. 
The various factions into which the nation had been divided, 
and the many sudden revolutions to which the public had 
been exposed, had tended much to debauch the minds of 
men, and to destroy the sense of honour and decorum in 
their public conduct. 

But the Parliament, though satisfied with the king’s com- 
pliance, had not lost all those apprehensions, to which the 
measures of the court had given so much foundation. A law 
passed for imposing a test on all who should enjoy any public 
office. Besides taking the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, 
and receiving the sacrament in the established church, they 
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■were obliged to abjure all belief in tbe doctrine of transub- 
stantiation. As tbe dissenters had seconded the efforts of 
the Commons against the king’s declaration of indulgence, 
and seemed resolute to accept of no toleration in any illegal 
manner, they had acquired great favour with the Parlia- 
ment ; and a project was adopted to unite the whole Pro- 
testant interest against the common enemy, who now began 
to appear formidable. A bill passed the Commons for the 
ease and relief of the Protestant nonconformists; but mot 
with some difficulties, at least delays, in the House of Peers. 

The resolution for supply was carried into a law, as a 
recompense to the king for his concessions. An Act, like- 
wise, of general pardon and indemnity was passed, which 
screened the ministers from all farther inquiry. The Parlia- 
ment probably thought, that the best method of reclaiming 
the cr iminals was to show them that their case was not des- 
perate. Even the remonstrance, which the Commons voted, 
of their grievances, may be regarded as a proof, that their 
anger was, for the time, somewhat appeased. None of the 
capital points are there touched on ; the breach of the triple 
league, the French alliance, or the shutting up of the exche- 
quer. The sole grievances mentioned are, an arbitrary 
imposition on coals for providing convoys, the exercise of 
martial law, the quartering and pressing of soldiers; and 
they prayed that, after the conclusion of the war, the whole 
army should be disbanded. The king gave them a 29th Mw . 
gracious, though an evasive answer. When busi- 
ness was finished, the two Houses adjourned themselves. _ 
Though the king had receded from his declaration of in- 
dulgence, and thereby had tacitly relinquished the dispensing 
power, lie was still resolved, notwithstanding his had success 
both at homo and abroad, to persevoro in his alliance with 
France, and in the Dutch war, and consequently in all those 
secret views, whatever they were, which depended on those 
fatal measures. The money, granted by Parliament, sufficed 
to equip a fleet, of which Prince Rupert was declared ad- 
miral : for the duke was sot aside by the test. Sir Edward 
Sprague and the Earl of Ossory commanded undor the 
prince. A French squadron joined them, com- 28th May. 
manded by D’Etrees. The combined fleets set sail 
• towards the coast of Holland, and found the enemy, lying at 
anchor, within the sands at Schonvolt. There is a natural 
( confusion attending sca-figlits, even beyond other military 
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transactions, derived from the precarious operations of winds 
and tides, as well as from the smoke and darkness in which 
every thing is there involved. No wonder, therefore, that 
accounts of those battles are apt to contain uncertainties and 
contradictions ; especially when delivered by writers of the 
hostile nations, who take pleasure in exalting the advan- 
tages of their own countrymen, and depressing those of the 
enemy. All we can say with certainty of this battle is, that 
both sides boasted of the victory ; and we may thence infer, 
that the event was not decisive. The Dutch, being near 
home, retired into their harbours. In a week they were 
refitted, and presented themselves again to the combined 
4th June, fleets. A new action ensued, not more decisive than 
Another the foregoing. It was not fought with groat obsti- 
M1 ' 8 t- nacy on either side ; but whether the Dutch or the 
allies first retired, seems to be a matter of uncertainty. The 
loss in the former of these actions fell chiefly on the French, 
whom the English, diffident of their intentions, took care to 
place under their own squadrons ; and they thereby exposed 
them to all the fire of the enemy. There seems not to 
have been a ship lost on either side in the second engage- 
ment. 

It was sufficient glory to De Euyter, that, with a fleet 
much inferior to the combined squadrons of France and 
England, he could fight them without any notable disad- 
vantage ; and it was sufficient victory, that he could defeat 
the project of a descent in Zealand, which, had it taken 
place, had endangered, in the present circumstances, the 
total overthrow of the Dutch commonwealth. Prince Rupert 
was also suspected not to favour the king’s projects for sub- 
duing Holland, or enlarging his authority at home ; and 
from these motives, he was thought not to have pressed so 
hard on the enemy, as his well-known valour gave roason 
to expect. It is indeed remarkable, that, during this war, 
though the English, with their allies, much overmatched the 
Hollanders, they were not able to gain any advantago over 
them ; while in the former war, though often overborne by 
numbers, they still exerted themselves with the greatest 
courage, and always acquired great renown, sometimes ovon 
signal victories. But they wore disgusted at the presont 
measures, which they deemed pernicious to their country ; 
they were not satisfied in the justice of the quarrel ; and they 
entertained a perpetual jealousy of their confederates, whom, 
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had they been permitted, they would, with much more 
pleasure, have destroyed than even the enemy themselves. 

If Prince Rupert was not favourable to the designs of the 
court, he enjoyed as little favour from the court, at least 
from the duke, who, though he could no longer command 
the fleet, still possessed the chief authority in the admiralty. 
The prince complained of a total want of every t hin g, 
powder, shot, provisions, beer, and even water ; and he 
went into harbour, that he might refit his ships, and supply 
their numerous necessities. After some weeks he llthAug 
was refitted, and he again put to sea. The hostile Anothei 
fleets met at the mouth of the Texel, and fought the sra ' flBht 
last battle which, during the course of so many years, these 
neighbouring maritime powers have disputed with each 
other. De Ruyter, and under him Troinp, commanded the 
Dutch in this action, as in the two former : for the Prince 
of Orange had reconciled those gallant rivals ; and they 
retained nothing of their former animosity, except that 
emulation which made them exert themselves with more 
distinguished bravery against the enemies of their country. 
Brankort was opposed to D’Etrees, De Ruyter to Prince 
Rupert, Trorap to Sprague. It is to be remarked, that in 
all actions these brave admirals Last mentioned had still 
selected each other as the only antagonists worthy each 
other’s valour ; and no decisive advantage had as yet been 
gained by either of them. They fought in this battle as if 
there wore no mean between death and victory. 

D’Etrdes and all the French squadron, except Rear-admiral 
Martel, kept at a distance, and Brankort, instead of attacking 
them, bore down to the assistance of De Ruyter, who was 
engaged in furious combat with Prince Rupert. On no 
occasion did tho princo acquire more deserved honour: his 
oonduct, as woll as valour, shone out with signal lustre. 
Having disengaged his squadron from the numerous enemies 
with whom he was every where surrounded, and having 
joined Sir John Chichloy, his rear-admiral, who had been 
separated from him, he made haste to the relief of Sprague, 
who was hard pressed by Tromp’s squadron. The Royal 
Prince, in which Sprague first engaged, was so disabled, 
that ho was obligod to hoist his flag on board tho St. George ; 
while Tromp was for a like reason obligod to quit his ship, 
the Golden Lion, and go on board tho Comet. Tho fight 
was renewed with tho utmost fury by these valorous rivals. 
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and by the rear-admirals, their seconds. Ossory, rear-admiral 
to Sprague, was preparing to board Tromp, when he saw 
the St. George terribly torn, and in a manner disabled. 
Sprague was leaving her, in order to hoist his flag on board 
a third ship, and return to the charge ; when a shot, which 
had passed through the St. George, took his boat, and 
sunk her. The admiral was drowned, to the great regret 
of Tromp himself, who bestowed on his valour the deserved 
praises. 

Prince Rupert found affairs in this dangerous situation, 
and saw most of the ships in Sprague’s squadron disabled 
from fight. The engagement however was renewed, and 
became very close and bloody. The prince threw the enemy 
into disorder. To increase it, he sent among them two 
fire-ships ; and at the same time made a signal to the French 
to bear down ; which, if they had done, a decisive victory 
must have ensued ; but the prince, when he saw that they 
neglected hjs signal, and observed that most of his ships 
were in no condition to keep the sea long, wisely provided 
for their safety by making easy sail towards the English 
coast. The victory in this battle was as doubtful, as in all 
the actions fought during the present war. 

The turn which the affairs of the Hollanders took by land 
was more favourable. The Prince of Orange besieged and 
took Naerden ; and from this success gave his country reason 
to hope for still more prosperous enterprises. Montecuculi, 
who commanded the imperialists on the Upper Rhine, de- 
ceived, by the most artful conduct, the vigilance and pene- 
tration of Turenne, and making a sudden march, set down 
before Bonne. The Prince of Orange’s conduct was no loss 
masterly; while he eluded all the French generals, and 
leaving them behind him, joined his army to that of the 
imperialists. Bonne was taken in a few days ; several other 
places in the electorate of Oologn fell into the hands of the 
allies : and the communication being thus cut off between 
France and the United Provinces, Lewis was obliged to 
recall his forces, and to abandon all his conquests with 
greater rapidity than he had at first made them. The taking 
of Maestricht was the only advantage which he gained this 
campaign. 

A. congress was opened at Cologn, under the mediation of 
Congiess Sweden ; but with small hopes of success. The do- 
of coiogn. mauds of the two kings were such as must have 
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reduced the Hollanders to perpetual servitude. In proportion 
as the affairs of the states’ rose, the kings sunk in their de- 
mands ; but the states still sunk lower in their offers ; and it 
was found impossible for the parties ever to agree on any 
conditions. After the French evacuated Holland, the con- 
gress broke up ; and the seizure of Prince William of Furs- 
tenburgh by the imperialists afforded the French and English 
a good pretence for leaving Cologn. The Dutch ambassa- 
dors, in their memorials, expressed all the haughtiness and 
disdain, so natural to a free state, which had met with such 
unmerited ill usage. 

The Parliament of England was now assembled, and dis- 
covered much greater symptoms of ill humour than 20th 0rt _ 
had appeared in the last session. They had seen a p.uiw- 
for some time a negotiation of marriage carried on IUP “ t ' 
between the Duke of York and the Archduchess of Inspruc, 
a Catholic of the Austrian family ; and they had made no 
opposition. But when that negotiation failed, and the duke 
applied to a princess of the house of Modena, then in close 
alliance with France ; this circumstance, joined to so many 
other grounds of discontent, raised the Commons into a 
flame, and they remonstrated with the greatest zeal against 
the intended marriage. The king told them, that their 
remonstrance came too late; and that the marriage was 
already agreed on, and even celebrated by proxy. The 
Commons still insisted ; and proceeding to the examination 
of the other parts of government, they voted the standing 
army a grievance, and declared, that they would grant no 
more supply, unless it appeared that the Dutch were so 
obstinate as to refuse all reasonable conditions of peace. 
To cut short these disagreeable attacks, the king resolved to 
prorogue the Parliament ; and with that intention he came 
unexpectedly to the House of Peers, and sent the ushor to 
summon the Commons. It happened that the speaker ... 
and the usher nearly met at the door of the House ; ° T ' 

but the speaker being within, some of the members suddenly 
shut the door, and cried, To the chair, to the chair ; while 
others cried, The black rod is at the door. The speaker was 
hurried to the chair ; and the following motions wore in- 
stantly made : that the alliance with France is a grievance ; 
that the evil counsellors about the king are a grievance; 
that the Duke of Lauderdale is a grievance, and not fit to be 
trusted or employed. There was a general cry. To the cpiesi 
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tion, to the question : but the usher knocking violently at the 
door, the speaker leaped from the chair, and the House rose 
in great confusion. 

During the interval, Shaftesbury, -whose intrigues with 
the malecontent party were now become notorious, was dis- 
missed from the office of chancellor ; and the great seal was 
given to Sir Heneage Finch, by the title of lord-keeper. 
The test had incapacitated Clifford ; and the white staff was 
conferred on Sir Thomas Osborne, soon after created Earl of 
Danby, a minister of abilities, who had risen by his parlia- 
mentary talents. Clifford retired into the country, and soon 
after died. 

The Parliament had been prorogued, in order to give the 
1674. duke leisure to finish his marriage; but the king’s 
7th F e b. necessities soon obliged him again to assemble them ; 
and by some popular acts he paved the way for the session. 
But ail his efforts were in vain. The disgust of the Commons 
was fixed in foundations too deep to be easily removed. They 
began with applications for a general fast ; by which they 
intimated that the nation was in a very calamitous condition : 
they addressed against the king’s guards, which they repre- 
sented as dangerous to liberty, and even as illegal, since they 
never had yet received the sanction of parliament : they took 
some steps towards establishing a new and more rigorous 
test against popery: and, what chiefly alarmed the court, 
they made an attack on the members of the cabal, to whose 
pernicious counsels they imputed all their present grievances. 
Clifford was dead ; Shaftesbury had made his peace with the 
country party, and was become their leader: Buckingham 
was endeavouring to imitate Shaftesbury ; but his intentions 
were as yet known to very few. A motion was thorel'oro 
made in the House of Commons for his impeachment : ho 
desired to be heard at the bar ; but expressed himself in so 
confused and ambiguous a manner, as gave little satisfaction. 
He was required to answer precisely to certain queries which 
they proposed to him. These regarded all the articles of 
misconduct above mentioned ; and, among the rest, the fol- 
lowing query seems remarkable : “ By whoso advice was the 
army brought up to overawe the debates and resolutions of 
the House of Commons ? ” — This shows to what length tlio 
suspicions of the House were at that time carried. Bucking- 
ham, in all his answers, endeavoured to exculpate himself 
and to load Arlington. He succeeded not in the former 
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intention : the Commons voted an address for his removal. 
But Arlington, who was on many accounts obnoxious to the 
House, was attacked. Articles were drawn up against him, 
though the impeachment was never prosecuted. 

The king plainly saw that he could expect no supply from 
the Commons for carrying on a war so odious to them. He 
resolved, therefore, to make a separate peace with the Dutch, 
on the terms which they had proposed, through the channel 
of the Spanish ambassador. With a cordiality which, in the 
present disposition on both sides, was probably but affected, 
but which was obliging, he asked advice of the Parliament. 
The Parliament unanimously concurred, both in thanks for 
his gracious condescension, and in their advice for Peace with 
peace. Peace was accordingly concluded. The ho- HoUana - 
nour of the flag was yielded by the Dutch in the most exten- 
sive terms : a regulation of trade was agreed to : all posses- 
sions were restored to the same condition as before the war : 
the English planters in Surinam were allowed to remove at 
pleasure : and the states agreed to pay to the king the sum 
of eight hundred thousand patacoons, near three hundred 
thousand pounds. Four days after the Parliament ...... „ . 

was prorogued, the peace was proclaimed in London, 
to the great joy of the people. Spain had declared that she 
could no longer remain neuter, if hostilities were continued 
against Holland ; and a sensible decay of trade was foreseen, 
in case a rupture should ensue with that kingdom. The 
prospect of this loss contributed very much to increase the 
national aversion to the present war, and to enliven the joy 
for its conclusion. 

There was in the French service a great body of English, 
to the number of ten thousand men, who had acquired ho- 
nour in every action, and had greatly contributed to the 
successes of Lewis. Those troops, Charles said, ho was bound 
by treaty not to recall ; but he obliged himself to the states 
by a secret article, not to allow them to bo recruited. His 
partiality to France prevented a strict execution of this en- 
gagement. 


VOL. V. 
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SCHEMES OF THE CABAL," — REMONSTRANCES OF StB WlLLIAM TEMPLE, ‘ CAMPAIGN OF 
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If we consider the projects of the famous cahal, it will appear 
1674- hard to determine whether the end which those mi- 
tbe mM °f I1 ^ ers were more blamable and pernicious, 

6 ra or the means by which they were to affect it more 
impolitic and imprudent. Though they might talk only of 
recovering or fixing the king’s authority, their intention 
could be no other than that of making' him absolute : since it 
was not possible to regain nor maintain, in opposition to the 
people, any of those powers of the crown abolished by late 
law or custom, without subduing the people, and rendering 
the royal prerogative entirely uncontrollable. Against such 
a scheme they might foresee that every part of the nation 
would declare themselves, not only the old parliamentary 
faction, which, though they kept not in a body, were still 
numerous ; but even the greatest royalists, who were indeed 
attached to monarchy, hut desired to see it limited and 
restrained by law. It had appeared, that the present Parlia- 
ment,. though elected during the greatest prevalence of the 
royal party, was yet tenacious of popular privileges, and 
retained a considerable jealousy of the crown, even before 
they had received any just ground of suspicion. The guards, 
therefore, together with a small army, new levied and undis- 
ciplined, and composed too of Englishmen, were almost the 
only domestic resources which the king could depend on in 
the prosecution of these dangerous counsels. 

The assistance of the French king was, no doubt, deemed, 
by the cabal, a considerable support in the schemes which 
they were forming ; but it is not easily conceived, that they 
could, imagine themselves capable of directing and employing 
an associate of so domineering a character. They ought 
justly to have suspected that it would he the sole intention 
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of Lewis, as it evidently was his interest, to raise incurable 
jealousies between the king and his people; and that he saw 
how much a steady uniform government in this island, whe- 
ther free or absolute, would form invincible barriers to his 
ambition. Should his assistance be demanded ; if he sent a 
small supply, it would serve only to enrage the people, and 
render the breach altogether irreparable ; if he furnished 
a great force, sufficient to subdue the nation, there was little 
reason to trust his generosity, with regard to the use which 
he would make of this advantage. 

In all its other parts, the plan of the cabal, it must be con- 
fessed, appears equally absurd and incongruous. If the war 
with Holland were attended with great success, and involved 
the subjection of the republic ; such an accession of force 
must fall to Lewis, not to Charles : and what hopes afterwards 
of resisting by the greatest unanimity so mighty a monarch ! 
how dangerous, or rather how ruinous, to depend upon his 
assistance against domestic discontents! If the Dutch, by 
their own vigour, and the assistance of allies, were able to 
defend themselves, and could bring the war to an equality, 
the French arms would be so employed abroad, that no con- 
siderable reinforcement could thence be expected to second 
the king’s enterprises in England. And might not the pro- 
ject of overawing or subduing the people be esteemed, of 
itself, sufficiently odious, without the aggravation of sacri- 
ficing that state, which they regarded as their best ally, and 
with which, on many accounts, they were desirous of main- 
taining the greatest concord and strictest confederacy ? 

Whatever views might likewise be entertained of pro- 
moting by these measures the Catholic religion ; they could 
only tend to render all the other schemes abortive, and make 
them fall with inevitable ruin upon the projectors. The 
Catholic religion, indeed, where it is established, is better 
fitted than the Protestant for supporting an absolute mo- 
narchy ; but would any naan have thought of it as the means 
' of acquiring arbitrary authority in England, where it was 
more detested than even slavery itself. 

_ It must be allowed, that the difficulties, and even incon- 
sistencies, attending the schemes of the cabal, are so 
numerous and obvious, that one feels at first an inclination 
to deny the reality of those schemes, and to suppose them 
entirely the chimeras of calumny and faction. But the utter 
impossibility of accounting, by any other hypothesis, for 

Q 2 
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those strange measures embraced by tbe court, as well as 
for tbe numerous circumstances which accompanied them, 
obliges us to acknowledge (though there remains no direct 
evidence of it *) that a formal plan was laid for changing the 
religion, and subverting the constitution of England, and 
that the king and the ministry were in reality conspirators 
against the people. "What is most probable in human affairs 
is not always true ; and a very minute circumstance, over- 
looked in our speculations, serves often to explain events, 
which may seem the most surprising and unaccountable. 
Though tide king .possessed penetration and a sound judg- 

& Since the publication of this History, the author has had occasion to see the most 
direct and positive evidence of this corwpnacy Fiom the uibamty and candour of the 
principal of the Scotch college at Pans, he was admitted to peruke James the Second’s 
Memons, kept there. They amount to seveial volumes of small folio, all wnt wdli that 
prince's own hand, and compichendmg the remaikable incidents of his life, tiom his 
early youth till near the time d1‘ his death His account of the Fionch allinnco is as 
follows the intention of the king and duke was chiefly to change the religion of England, 
which they deemed an easy undertaking, because of the great piopensity, as theyjiinagmod, 
of the cavaliers aud church paity to popery . tlio tieaty with Lewis was concluded at 
Versailles m the end of 16611, oi beginning ot 1670, by Lord Aiundel of Wordoui, whom 
no histonan mentions as having had any hand in these transactions. The puiport ot it 
was, that Lewis was to give Charles two hundred thousand pounds a year, in quarterly 
payments, in ordei to enable him to settle the Catholic religion m England , and he was 
also to supply him with an army of six thousand men m c.ise of any insun ection. When 
that woik was finished, England was to jom with Fiance in making war upon Holland. 
In case of success, Lewis was to have the inland provinces , the Pnnce of Oiango, Hol- 
land* in sovoiciguty; and Charles, Sluys, the Bnlle, Walcheien, with tho rest of the sea- 
ports as far as Mnesland Sluys. The king’s piojoct was first to effect the change of 
lBligion m England, hut tliB Duchess of Oileans, m tho interview at Dover, persuaded 
him to begin with the Dutch wai, eontiaiy to tlio leinonstranccs of the Duke of Yolk, who 
insisted that Lewis, attei seiving his own proposes, would no longer tiouble hunself about 
England. The dike makes no mention of any design to icndei the king absolute; but 
that was, no doubt, implied m tho other pioject, which was to be effected entiiely by royal 
authority. The king was so zealous a papist, that he wept for joy when he saw the pios- 
pect of re-umtmg his kingdom to the Catholic church. 

Sir John Dalrymple has since published some other curious particulars with legal d to 
this treaty. Wo find that it was concerted and signed with the pnvity tduno of four 
popish counsellors of the king’s, Arlington, Aiundel, Cliffoid, and Sir Richard Dealing. 
The secret was kept from Buckingham, Ashley, and Laudeulale. In order to engage 
thorn to take port m it, a very refined and a veiy moan aitifice was fallen upon by tho 
king. After tho secret conclusion and signature ot the tieaty, tho king pretended to those 
three ministers, that lie wished to have a tieaty of alliance with Fiance for mutual 
support, and for a Dutch wai ; and when various pretended obstacles and difficulties were 
surmounted, a sham treaty was concluded with their consent and approbation, containing 
evciy article of the foimer real tieaty, except that of the king’s change of leligion. 
However, there was virtually involved, even in this tieaty, the assuming of absolute 
government in England: for tlio suppoit of Fionch troops, aud a war with Holland, so 
contrary to the inteiests and inclinations of his people, could mean nothing olso. One 
cannot sufficiently odmiie tlio absolute want of common sense which appeals throughout 
the whole of tlus ciimmal transaction, Foi if popery was so much tho object of national 
horror, that even the king’s tlneo ministers, Buckingham, Ashley, and Lauderdale, and 
such profligate ones too, oithor would not or durst not lccoivo it, what hopes could lie 
entertain of foicmg the nation into that communion? Considering tho state of the 
kingdom, full of vcteian and zoalous suldieis, bred during tho civil wais, it is probable 
that he had not kept the crown two months aftei a declaration so wild aud extravagant. 
This was piobably tho reason why the King of France and the French ministers always 
dissuaded him fi om taking off the mask, till the successes of the Dutch war should xondur 
that measure prudent and practicable, 
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ment, his capacity was chiefly fitted for smaller matters, b a,nd 
the ordinary occurrences of life; nor had he application 
enough to carry his view to distant consequences, or to 
digest and adjust any plan of political operations. As he 
scarcely ever thought twice on any one subject, every ap- 
pearance of advantage was apt to seduce him; and when 
he found his way obstructed by unlooked-for difficulties, he 
readily turned aside into the first path, where he expected 
more to gratify the natural indolence of his disposition. To 
this versatility or pliancy of genius, he himself was inclined 
to trust ; and he thought, that after trying an experiment 
for enlarging his authority, and altering the national reli- 
gion, he could easily, if it failed, return into the ordinary 
channel of government. But the suspicions of the people, 
though they burst not forth at once, were by this attempt 
rendered altogether incurable ; and the more they reflected 
on the circumstances attending it, the more resentment and 
jealousy were they apt to entertain. They observed, that 
the king never had any favourite; that lie was never 
governed by his ministers, scarcely oven by his mistresses, 
and that he himself was the chief spring of all public 
counsels. Whatever appearance, therefore, of a change 
might be assumed, they still suspected, that the same pro- 
ject was secretly in agitation; and they deemed no pre- 
caution too great to secure them against the pernicious 
consequences of such measures. 

The king, sensible of this jealousy, was inclined thence- 
forth not to trust his people, of whom he had even before 
entertained a great diffidence ; and, though obliged to make 
a separate peace, he still kept up connexions with the French 
monarch. He apologized for deserting his ally, by repre- 
senting to him all the real undisscmbled difficulties under 
which he laboured ; and Lewis, with the greatest complai- 
sance and good humour, admitted the validity of his oxensos. 
The duke likewise, conscious that his principles and conduct 
had rendered him still more obnoxious to the people, main- 
tained on his own account a separate correspondence with 
the French court, and entered into particular connexions 
with Lewis, which those princes dignified with the name of 
friendship. The dulco had only in view to secure his suc- 
cession, and favour the Catholics ; and it must bo acknow- 
ledged to liis praise, that though his schemes were, in some 

b Duke of Buckingham's character of King Gin tries II. 
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particulars, dangerous to the people, they gave the king no 
just ground of jealousy. A dutiful subject, and an affec- 
tionate brother, he knew no other rule of conduct than 
obedience ; and the same unlimited submission, which after- 
wards, when king, he exacted of his people, he was ever 
willing, before he ascended the throne, to pay to his 
sovereign. 

As the king was at peace with all the world, and almost 
the only prince in Europe placed in that agreeable situation, 
he thought proper to offer his mediation to the contending 
powers, in order to compose their differences. France, 
willing to negotiate under so favourable a mediator, readily 
accepted of Charles’s offer ; but it was apprehended, that, for 
a like reason, the allies would be inclined to refuse it. In 
order to give a sanction to his new measures, the king 
Remon- invited Temple from his retreat, and appointed 
Saw!* ° f him ambassador to the states. That wise minister, 
Temple. reflecting on the unhappy issue of his former under- 
takings, and the fatal turn of counsels which had occa- 
sioned it, resolved, before he embarked anew, to acquaint 
himself, as far as possible, with the real intentions of the 
king, in those popular measures which he seemed again to 
have adopted. After blaming the dangerous schemes of 
the cabal, which Charles was desirous to excuse, he told 
his majesty very plainly, that he would find it extremely 
difficult, if not absolutely impossible, to introduce into 
England the same system of government and religion 
which was established in France : that the universal bent 
of the nation was against both ; and it required ages to 
change the genius and sentiments of a people : that many 
who were at bottom indifferent in matters of religion, 
would yet oppose all alterations on that head; because 
they considered that nothing but force of arms could sub- 
due the reluctance of the people against popery; after 
which they knew there could be no security for civil 
liberty : that in France, every circumstance had long been 
adjusted to that system of government, and tended to its 
establishment and support : that the commonalty, being 
poor and dispirited, were of no account ; the nobility, en- 
gaged by the prospect or possession of numerous offices, 
civil and military, were entirely attached to the court ; 
the ecclesiastics, retained by like motives, added the sanc- 
tion of religion to the principles of civil policy: that in 
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England a great part of the landed property belonged 
either to the yeomanry or middling gentry; the king had 
few offices to bestow ; and could not himself even subsist, 
much less maintain an army, except by the voluntary sup- 
plies of his Parliament : that if he had an army on foot, yet, 
if composed of Englishmen, they would never be prevailed 
on to promote ends which the people so much feared and 
hated : that the Roman Catholics in England were not the 
hundredth part of the nation, and in Scotland not the two- 
hundredth ; and it seemed against all common sense to hope, 
by one part, to govern ninety-nine, who were of contrary 
sentiments and dispositions ; and that foreign troops, if few, 
would tend only to inflame hatred and discontent ; and how 
to raise and bring over at once, or to maintain many, it was 
very difficult to imagine. To these reasonings Temple added 
the authority of Gourville, a Frenchman, for whom he knew 
the king had entertained a great esteem. “ A king of Eng- 
land,” said Gourville, “ who will be the man of Ms people, is 
the greatest king in the world : but if lie will be any thing 
more, he is nothing at all.” The king heard, at first, this 
discourse with some impatience ; but being a dexterous dis- 
sembler, he seemed moved at last, and, laying his hand on 
Temple’s, said, with an appearing cordiality, “ And I will be 
the man of my people.” 

Temple, when he wont abroad, soon found that the scheme 
of mediating peace was likely to prove abortive. The 
allies, besides their jealousy of the lung’s mediation, ex- 
pressed a great ardour for the continuance of war. Holland 
had stipulated with Spain never to come to au accommoda- 
tion, till all tilings in Flanders were restored to the condition 
in which they had been left by the Pyrenean treaty. The 
emperor had high pretensions in Alsace ; and as the greater 
part of the empire joined in the alliance, it was hoped that 
France, so much overmatched in force, would soon be obliged 
to submit to the terms demanded of her. The Dutch, indeed, 
oppressed by heavy taxes, as well as chocked in their com- 
merce, were desirous of peace ; and had few or no claims of 
their own to retard it : but they could not, in gratitude, or 
even in good policy, abandon allies to whoso protection they 
had so lately been indebted for their safety. The Prince of 
Orange likewise, who had great influence in their councils, 
was all on fire for military fame, and was well pleased to bo 
at the head of armies, from which such mighty successes' 
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were expected. Under various pretences, lie eluded, during 
the whole campaign, the meeting with Temple ; and after 
the troops were sent into winter quarters, he told that 
minister, in his first audience, that till greater impression 
were made on France, reasonable terms could not be hoped 
for ; and it were therefore vain to negotiate. 

The success of the campaign had not answered expectation. 
Campaign The Prince of Orange, with a superior army, was 
of 1674 . opposed in Flanders to the Prince of Conde, and had 
hoped to penetrate into France by that quarter, where the 
frontier was then very feeble. After long endeavouring, 
though in vain, to bring Oonde to a battle, he rashly exposed, 
at Seneffe, a wing of his army ; and that active prince failed 
not at once to see and to seize the advantage. But this im- 
prudence of the Prince of Orange was amply compensated 
by his behaviour in that obstinate and bloody action which 
ensued. He rallied his dismayed troops ; he led them to the 
charge ; he pushed the veteran and martial troops of France ; 
and he obliged the Prince of Oonde, notwithstanding his age 
and character, to exert greater efforts, and to risk his person 
more than in any action, where, even during the heat of 
youth, he had ever commanded. After sunset, the action ' 
was continued by the light of the moon ; and it was darkness 
at last, not the weariness of the combatants, which put an 
end to the contest, and left the victory undecided. “ The 
Prince of Orange,” said Conde, with candour and generosity, 
“ has acted in everything like an old captain, except ven- 
turing his life too like a young soldier.” Oudenarde was 
afterwards invested by the Prince of Orange ; but he was 
obliged, by the imperial and Spanish generals, to raise the 
siege on the approach of the enemy. He afterwards bo- 
sieged and took Grave ; and at the beginning of winter, the, 
allied armies broke up, with great discontents and complaints 
on all sides. 

The allies were not more successful in other places. Lewis, 
in a few weeks, reconquered Franche-comte. In Alsace, 
Turenne displayed, against a much superior enemy, all that 
military skill which had long rendered him the most re- 
nowned captain of his age and nation. By a sudden and 
forced march, he attacked and beat at Sintzheim the Duke 
of Lorrain, and Caprara, general of the imperialists. Seventy 
thousand Germans poured into Alsace, and took up their 
quarters in that, province. Turenne, who had retired into 
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Lorrain, returned unexpectedly upon them. He attacked 
and defeated a body of the enemy at Mulhausen. He chased 
from Colmar the Elector of Brandenburgh, who commanded 
the German troops. He gained a new advantage at Turk- 
heim; and having dislodged all the allies, he obliged them 
to repass the Rhine, full of shame for their multiplied 
defeats, and still more of anger and complaints against each 
other. 

In England all these events were considered by the people 
with great anxiety and concern ; though the king and his 
ministers affected great indifference with regard to them. 
Considerable alterations were about this time made in the 
English ministry. Buckingham was dismissed, who had long, 
by his wit and entertaining humour, possessed the king’s 
favour. Arlington, now chamberlain, and Danby, the trea- 
surer, possessed chiefly the king’s confidence. Great hatred 
and jealousy look place between these ministers ; and pub- 
lic affairs were somewhat disturbed by their quarrels. But 
Danby daily gained ground with his master: and Arlington 
declined in the same proportion. Danby was a frugal 
minister ; and, by his application and industry, ho brought 
the revenue into tolerable order. lie endeavoured so to con- 
duct himself as to give offence to no party ; and the conse- 
quence was, that he was able entirely to please none. He 
was a declared enemy to the French alliance ; but never pos- 
sessed authority enough to overcome the prepossessions 
which the king and the duke retained towards it. It must 
he ascribed to the prevalence of that interest, aided by 
money remitted from Paris, that the Parliament was 1075. 
assembled so late this year; lest they should attempt A i' nl i:t - 
to engage the king in measures against France, during the 
ensuing campaign. They mot not till the approach of 
summer. 0 

Every step taken by the Commons discovered that ill- 
humour and jealousy to which the late open measures a iviia- 
of the king, and his present secret attachments, gave 
but too just foundation. They drew rap a new bill against 
popery, and resolved to insert in it many severe clauses for 
the detection and prosecution of priests. They presented 
addresses a second time against Lauderdale ; and when the 

c This* year, on the 25th of March, died Henry Cromwell, second son of the protector, 
in tlio iorly-Hovonth your of Iuh ago. Ho had livncl unmolested m a private station, ovor 
since the king's restoration, which be uithur favoured than opposed* 
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king’s answer was not satisfactory, they seemed still deter- 
mined to persevere in their applications. An accusation was 
moved against Danhy; but, upon examining the several 
articles, it was not found to contain any just reasons of a 
prosecution ; and was therefore dropped. They applied to the 
king for recalling his troops from the French service ; and 
as he only promised that they should not be recruited, they- 
appeared to be much dissatisfied with the answer. A bill 
was brought in, making it treason to levy money without 
authority of Parliament : another, vacating the seats of such 
members as accepted of offices : another, to secure the per- 
sonal liberty of the subject, and to prevent sending any 
person prisoner beyond sea. 

That the court party might not be idle during these at- 
Passive tacks, a bill for a new test was introduced into the 
obedience. House of Peers by the Earl of Lindsey. All mem- 
bers of either House, and all who possessed any office, were 
by this bill required to swear, that it was not lawful, upon 
any pretence whatsoever, to take arms against the king ; 
that they abhorred the traitorous position of taking arms by 
his authority against his person, or against those who were 
commissioned by him ; and that they will not at any time 
endeavour the alteration of the Protestant religion, or of the 
established government either in church or state. 

Great opposition was made to this bill ; as might be ex- 
pected from the present disposition of the nation. During 
seventeen days the debates were carried on with much zeal ; 
and all the reason and learning of both parties were displayed 
on the occasion. The question, indeed, with regard to re- 
sistance, was a point which entered into the controversies of 
the old parties, cavalier and roundhead ; as it made an essen- 
tial part of the present disputes between court and country. 
Few neuters were found in the nation : but among such as 
could maintain a calm indifference, there prevailed senti- 
ments wide of those which were adopted by either party. 
Such persons thought, that all general, speculative declara- 
tions of the legislature, either for or against resistance, were 
equally impolitic, and could serve to no other purpose, than 
to signalize in their turn the triumph of one faction over 
another : that the simplicity retained in the ancient laws of 
England, as well as in the laws of every other country, 
ought still to be preserved, and was best calculated to pre- 
vent the extremes on either side : that the absolute exclu- 
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sion of resistance, in all possible cases, was founded on false 
principles: its express admission might be attended with 
dangerous consequences ; and there was no necessity for ex- 
posing the public to either inconvenience : that if a choice 
must necessarily be made in the case, the preference of 
utility to truth in public institutions was apparent ; nor 
could the supposition of resistance beforehand, and in 
general terms, be safely admitted- in any government : that 
even in mixed monarchies, where that supposition seemed 
most requisite, it was yet entirely superfluous ; since no man, 
on the approach of extraordinary necessity, could be at a 
loss, though not directed by legal declarations, to find the 
proper remedy : that even those who might, at a distance, 
and by scholastic reasoning, exclude all resistance, would yet 
hearken to the voice of nature ; when evident ruin, both to 
themselves and to the public, must attend a strict adherence 
to their preteuded principles : that the question, as it ought 
thus to be entirely excluded from all determinations of the 
legislature, was, even among private reasoners, somewhat 
frivolous, and little better than a dispute of words : that the 
one party could not pretend that resistance ought ever to 
become a familiar practice ; the other would surely have 
recourse to it in great extremities : and thus the difference 
could only turn on the degrees of danger or oppression, 
which would warrant this irregular remedy : a difference 
which, in a general question, it was impossible, by any lan- 
guage, precisely to fix or determine. 

There were many other absurdities in this tost, particularly 
that of binding men by oath not to alter the government 
either in church or state ; since all human institutions are 
liable to abuse, and require continual amendments, which 
are, in reality, so many alterations. It is not indeed possible 
to make a law which does not innovate, more or less, in the 
government. These difficulties produced such obstructions 
to the bill, that it was carried only by two voices in the 
House of Peers. All the popish lords, headed by the Earl 
of Bristol, voted against it. It was sent down to the House 
of Commons, whore it was likely to undergo a scrutiny still 
more severe. 

But a quarrel, which happened between tlio two Houses, 
prevented the passing of every bill projected during the 
present session. One Dr. Shirley, being cast in a lawsuit 
before chancery against Sir John Pag, a member of the 
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House of Commons, preferred a petition of appeal to the 
House of Peers. The Lords received it, and summoned 
Fag to appear before them. He complained to the Lower 
House, who espoused his cause. They not only maintained, 
that no member of their House could be summoned before 
the Peers : they also asserted, that the Upper House could 
receive no appeals from any court of equity ; a pretension 
which extremely retrenched the jurisdiction of the Peers, and 
which was contrary to the practice that had prevailed during 
this whole century. The Commons send Shirley to prison ; 
the Lords assert their powers. Conferences are tried ; but 
no accommodation ensues. Four lawyers are sent to the 
Tower by the Commons, for transgressing the orders of 
the House, and pleading in this cause before the Peers. The 
Peers denominate this arbitrary commitment a breach of the 
great charter, and order the lieutenant of the Tower to 
release the prisoners : he declines obedience : they apply 
to the king, and desire him to punish the lieutenant for his 
contempt. The king summons both Houses ; exhorts them 
to unanimity ; and informs them that the present quarrel 
had arisen from the contrivance of his and their enemies, 
who expected by that means to force a dissolution of the 
Parliament : his advice has no effect : the Commons con- 
8th June. ti nile as violent as ever ; and the king, finding that 
no business could be finished, at last prorogued the 
Parliament. 

When the Parliament was again assembled, there appeared 
Oct, 18 . not in any respect a change in th-e dispositions of 
-A Pariia- either House. The king desired supplies, as well 
msDt “ for the building of ships, as for taking off anticipa- 
tions which lay upon his revenue. He even confessed, that 
he had not been altogether so frugal as he might have been, 
and as he resolved to be for the future ; though he asserted, 
that, to his great satisfaction, he had found his expenses by 
no means so exorbitant as some had represented them. The 
Commons took into consideration the subject of supply. 
They voted three hundred thousand pounds for the building 
of ships ; but they appropriated the sum by very strict 
clauses. They passed a resolution not to grant any supply 
for taking off the anticipations of the revenue. 4 This vote 

d Several historians have affirmed, that the Commons found, this session, upon inquiry* 
that tho king's rovewuo was 1,600,000 pounds a year, and that the necessary oxpenso was 
hut 700,000 pounds ; and have appealed to tho J ouinals for a pioof. But there is not the 
least appearance of this in the Journals , and the fact is impossible. 
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was carried, in a full House, "by a majority of four only ; so 
nearly were the parties balanced. The quarrel was revived, 
to which Dr. Shirley’s cause had given occasion. The pro- 
ceedings of the Commons discovered the same violence as 
during the last session. A motion was made in the House of 
Peers, but rejected, for addressing the king to dissolve the 
present Parliament. The king contented himself with pro- 
roguing them to a very long term. Whether these quarrels 
between the Houses arose from contrivance or accident was 
not certainly known. Each party might, according 00 
to their different views, esteem themselves either 
gainers or losers by them. The court might desire to 
obstruct all attacks from the Commons, by giving thorn other 
employment. The country party might desire the dissolu- 
tion of a Parliament, which, notwithstanding all disgusts, 
still contained too many royalists, ever to serve all the pur- 
poses of the malecontents. 

Soon after the prorogation, there passed an incident, 
which in itself is trivial, but tends strongly to mark the 
genius of the English government, and of Charles’s adminis- 
tration during tins period. The liberty of the constitution, 
and the variety as well as violence of the parties, had be- 
gotten a propensity for political conversation ; and as the 
coffee-houses in paiticular were the scones where the conduct 
of the king and the ministry was canvassed with great free- 
dom, a proclamation was issued to suppress these places of 
rendezvous. Such an act of power, during former reigns, 
would have been grounded entirely on the prerogative ; and 
before the accession of the House of Stuart, no scruple would 
have been entertained with regard to that exorcise of autho- 
rity. But Charles,, finding doubts to arise upon his procla- 
mation, had recourse to the judges, who supplied him with a 
chicane, and that too a, frivolous one, by which ho might 
justify his proceedings. The law, which settled the excise, 
enacted, that licences for retailing liquors might bo refused 
to such as could not find security for payment of the duties. 
But coffee was not a liquor subjected to excise ; and even 
this power of refusing licences was very limited, and could 
not reasonably be extended beyond the intention of the act. 
The king, therefore, observing the people to be much dis- 
satisfied, yielded to a petition of the coffee-men, who pro- 
mised for the future to restrain all seditious discourse in 
their houses ; and the proclamation was recalled* 
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This campaign proved more fortunate to the confederates 
Campaign than any other during the whole war. The French 
of 1&75 * took the field in Flanders with a numerous army ; 
and Lewis himself served as a volunteer under the Prince of 
Conde. But, notwithstanding his great preparations, he 
could gain no advantages but the taking of Huy and Lim- 
bourg, places of small consequence. The Prince of Orange, 
with a considerable army, opposed him in all his motions; 
and neither side was willing, without a visible advantage, to 
hazard a general action, which might be attended either with 
the entire loss of Flanders on the one hand, or the in vasion 
of France on the other. Lewis, tired of so inactive a cam- 
paign, returned to Versailles ; and the whole summer passed 
in the Low Countries without any memorable event. 

Turenne commanded on the Upper Rhine, in opposition to 
his great rival Montecuculi, general of the imperialists. The 
object of the latter was to pass the Rhine, to penetrate into 
Alsace, Lorraine, or Burgundy, and to fix his quarters in 
these provinces : the aim of the former was to guard the 
French frontiers, and to disappoint all the schemes of his 
enemy. The most consummate skill was displayed on both 
sides ; and if any superiority appeared in Turenne’s conduct, 
it was chiefly ascribed to his greater vigour of body, by 
which he was enabled to inspect all the posts in person, and 
could on the spot take the justest measures for the execution 
of his designs. By posting himself on the German side of 
the Rhine, he not only kept Montecuculi from passing that 
river : he had also laid his plan in so masterly a mann er, 
that, in a few days, he must have obliged the Germans to 
decamp, and have gained a considerable advantage over 
them ; when a period was put to his life, by a random shot, 
which struck him on the breast as he was taking a view of 
the enemy. The consternation of his army was inexpres- 
sible. The French troops, who, a moment before, were 
assured of victory, now considered themselves as entirely 
vanquished ; and the Germans, who would have been glad 
to compound for a safe retreat, expected no less than the 
total destruction of their enemy. But De Lorges, nephew 
to Turenne, succeeded him in the command, and possessed a 
great share of the genius and capacity of his predecessor. 
By his skilftd operations the French were enabled to repass 
the Rhine without considerable loss ; and this retreat was 
deemed equally glorious with the greatest victory. The 
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valour of the English troops, who were placed in the rear, 
greatly contributed to save the French army. They had 
been seized with the same passion as the native troops of 
France for their brave general, and fought with ardour to 
revenge his death on the Germans. The Duke of Marl- 
borough, then Captain Churchill, here learned the rudiments 
of that art, which he afterwards practised with such fatal 
success against France. 

The Prince of Condo left the army in Flanders under the 
command of Luxembourg ; and carrying with him a con- 
siderable reinforcement, succeeded to Turenno’s command. 
He defended Alsace from the Germans, who had passed the 
Rhine, and invaded that province. He obliged them first to 
raise the siege of Hagenau, then that of Saberne. He eluded 
all their attempts to bring him to a battle ; and, having 
dexterously prevented them from establishing themselves in 
Alsace, he forced them, notwithstanding their superiority of 
numbers, to repass the Rhine, and to take up their winter- 
quarters in their own country. 

After the death of Turenne, a detachment of the German 
army was sent to the siege of Treves : an enterprise in which 
the imperialists, the Spaniards, the Palatino, the Duke of 
Lorraine, and many other princes, passionately concurred. 
The project was well concerted, and executed with vigour. 
Maresclial Crequi, on the other hand, collected an army, and 
advanced with a view of forcing the Germans to raise the 
siege. They left a detachment to guard their linos, and, 
under the command of the Dukes of Zell and Osnaburgh, 
marched in quest of the enemy. At Consarbric, they fell un- 
expectedly, and with superior numbers, on Crequi, and put 
him to rout. He escaped with four attendants only ; and 
throwing himself into Troves, resolved, by a vigorous de- 
fence, to make atonement for liis former error or misfortune. 
The garrison was bravo, but not abandoned to that total des- 
pair by which their governor was actuated. They mutinied 
against his obstinacy ; capitulated for themselves ; and, be- 
cause ho refused to sign the capitulation, they delivered 
him a prisoner into the hands of the enemy. 

It is remarkable that this defeat, given to Crequi, is almost 
the only one which the French received at laud, from Roeroi 
to Blenheim, during the course of above sixty years ; and 
these too full of bloody wars against potent and martial 
enemies : their victories almost equal the number of years 
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during that period. Such was the vigour and good conduct 
of that monarchy! And such too were the resources and 
refined policy of the other European nations, by which they 
were enabled to repair their losses, and still to confine that 
mighty power nearly within its ancient limits ! A fifth part 
of these victories would have sufficed, in another period, to 
have given to France the empire of Europe. 

The Swedes had been engaged, by the payment of large 
subsidies, to take part with Lewis, and invade the territories 
of the Elector of Brandenburgh in Pomerania. That elector, 
joined by some imperialists from Silesia, fell upon them with 
bravery and success. He soon obliged them to evacuate his 
part of that country, and he pursued them into their own. 
He had an interview with the King of Denmark, who had 
now joined the confederates, and resolved to declare war 
against Sweden. These princes concerted measures for 
pushing the victory. 

To all these misfortunes against foreign enemies were 
added some domestic insurrections of the common people, in 

1676 G-uienne and Britany. Though soon suppressed, 
they divided the force and attention of Lewis. The 
only advantage gained by the French was at sea. Messina 
in Sicily had revolted ; and a fleet under the Duke de 
Vivonne was despatched to support the rebels. The Dutch 
had sent a squadron to assist' the' Spaniards. A battle en- 
sued, where De Buy ter was killed. This event alone was 
thought equivalent to a victory. 

The French, who, twelve years before, had scarcely a ship 
of war in any of their harbours, had raised themselves, by 
means of perseverance and policy, to be in their present 
force, though not in their resources, the first maritime 
power in Europe. The Dutch, while in alliance with them 
against England, had supplied them with several vessels, 
and had taught them the rudiments of the difficult art of 
ship-building. The English next, when in alliance with 
them against Holland, instructed them in the method of 
fighting their ships, and of preserving order in naval en- 
gagements. Lewis availed himself of every opportunity to 
aggrandize his people, while Charles, sunk in indolence and 
pleasure, neglected all the noble arts of government; or 
if at any time he roused himself from his lethargy, that 
industry, by reason of the unhappy projects which he em- 
braced, was often more pernicious to the public than his 
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inactivity itself. He was as anxious to promote the naval 
power of France, as if the safety of his crown had depended 
on it ; and many of the plans executed in that kingdom 
were first, it is said,® digested and corrected by him. 

The successes of the allies had been considerable the last 
campaign ; but the Spaniards and imperialists well Congrcss 
knew that France was not yet sufficiently broken, ofNune- 
nor willing to submit to the terms which they resolved guen- 
to impose upon her. Though they could not refuse the king’s 
mediation, and Nimeguen, after many difficulties, was at last 
fixed on as the place of congress ; yet, under one pretence or 
other, they still delayed sending their ambassadors, and no 
progress was made in the negotiation. Lord Berkeley, Sir 
William Temple, and Sir Lionel Jenkins, were the English 
ministers at Nimeguen. The Dutch, who were impatient for 
peace, soon appeared: Lewis, who hoped to divide the 
allies, and who knew that he himself could neither be 
seduced nor forced into a disadvantageous peace, sent ambas- 
sadors. The Swedes, who hoped to recover by treaty what 
they had lost by arms, were also forward to negotiate. But 
as these powers could not proceed of themselves to settle 
terms, the congress, hitherto, served merely as an amuse- 
ment to the public. 

It was by the events of the campaign, not the conferences 
among the negotiators, that tho articles of peace Qrnipugn 
were to be determined. Tho Spanish towns, ill 1U7U - 
fortified, and worse defended, made but a feeble resistance to 
Lewis, who, by laying up magazines during the winter, was 
able to take the field early in the spring, before tho forage 
could be found in the open country. In tho mouth of April 
he laid siege to Condo, and took it by storm in four days. 
Having sent tho Duke of Orleans to besiege Bonchaino, a 
small but important fortress, he posted himself so advanta- 
geously with his main army, as to hinder tho confederates 
from relieving it, or fighting without disadvantage. The 
Prince of Orange, in spite of tho difficulties of the season, 
and the want of provisions, came in sight of tlio French 
army; but his industry served to no other purpose than to 
render him spectator of tho surrender of Boueliaino. Both 
armies stood in awe of each other, and wore unwilling to 
hazard an action, which might be attended with the most 
important consequences. Lewis, though ho wanted not per- 
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sonal courage, was little enterprising in the field ; and being 
resolved this campaign to rest contented with the advantages 
which he had so early obtained, he thought proper to 
entrust his army to Mareschal Schomberg, and retired him- 
self to Versailles. After his departure, the Prince of 
Orange laid siege to Maestricht ; but meeting with an ob- 
stinate resistance, he was obliged, on the approach of Schom- 
berg, who in the meantime had taken Aire, to raise the 
siege. He was incapable of yielding to adversity, or bend- 
ing under misfortune : but he began to foresee, that by the 
negligence and errors of his allies, the war in Flanders must 
necessarily have a very unfortunate issue. 

On the TJpper Rhine, Philipsbourg was taken by the im- 
perialists. In Pomerania, the Swedes were so unsuccessful 
against the Danes and Brandenburghers, that they seemed to 
be losing apace all those possessions which, with so much 
valour and good fortune, they had acquired in Germany. 

About the beginning of winter, the congress of Nimeguen 
was pretty full, and the plenipotentiaries of the emperor and 
Spain, two powers strictly conjoined by blood and alliance, 
at last appeared. The Dutch had threatened, if they ab- 
sented themselves any longer, to proceed to a separate treaty 
with France. In the conferences and negotiations, the dis- 
position of the parties became every day more apparent. 

The Hollanders, loaded with debts and harassed with 

1677 taxes, were desirous of putting an end to a war in 
which, besides the disadvantages attending all 
leagues, the weakness of the Spaniards, the divisions and 
delays of the Germans, prognosticated nothing but disgrace 
and misfortune. Their commerce languished ; and, what 
gave them still greater anxiety, the commerce of England, 
by reason of her neutrality, flourished extremely ; and they 
were apprehensive lest advantages, once lost, would never 
thoroughly be regained. They had themselves no farther 
motive for continuing the war, than to secure a good frontier 
to Flanders ; but gratitude to their allies still engaged them 
to try whether another campaign might procure a peace 
which would give general satisfaction. The Princo of 
Orange, urged by motives of honour, of ambition, and of 
animosity against France, endeavoured to keep them steady 
to this resolution. 

The Spaniards, not to mention the other incurable weak- 
nesses into which their monarchy was fallen, wore distracted 
with domestic dissensions between the parties of the quoen- 
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regent and Don John, natural brother to their young sove- 
reign. Though unable of themselves to defend Flanders, 
they were resolute not to conclude a peace, which would 
leave it exposed to every assault or inroad ; and while they 
made the most magnificent promises to the states, their real 
trust was in the protection of England. They saw that, if 
that small hut important territory were once subdued by 
France, the Hollanders, exposed to so terrible a power, 
would fall into dependence, and would endeavour, by sub- 
missions, to ward off that destruction to which a war, in the 
heart of their state, must necessarily expose them. They 
believed that Lewis, sensible how much greater advantages 
he might reap from the alliance than from the subjection 
of the republic, which must scatter its people and depress 
its commerce, would be satisfied with very moderate con- 
ditions, and would turn his enterprises against his other 
neighbours. They thought it impossible but the people and 
Parliament of England, foreseeing these obvious consequences, 
must at last force the king to take part in the affairs of the 
continent, in which their interests were so deeply concerned. 
And they trusted, that even the king himself, on the approach 
of so great a danger, must open his eyes, and sacrifice his preju- 
dices in favour of France, to the safety of his own dominions. 

But Charles here found himself entangled in such opposite 
motives and engagements, as he had not resolution UncerWn 
enough to break, or patience to unravel. On the conduct of 
one hand, he always regarded his alliance with th9ku ‘ B ‘ 
France as a sure resource, in case of any commotions among 
his own subjects; and whatever schemes he might still 
retain for enlarging his authority, or altering the established 
religion, it was from that quarter alone ho could expect 
assistance. He had actually in secret sold his neutrality to 
France, and he received remittances of a million of livres a 
year, which was aftorwards increased to two millions ; a con- 
siderable supply in the present embarrassed state of his 
revenue. And he dreaded lost the Parliament should treat 
him as they had formerly dono his father ; and after they 
had engaged him in a war on the continent, should take 
advantage of his necessities, and make him purchase supplies 
by sacrificing his prerogative and abandoning his ministers. 

On the other hand, the cries of his people and Parliament, 
seconded by Danby, Arlington, and most of his ministers, 
incited him to tako part with tho allies, and to correct the 
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unequal balance of power in Europe. He might apprehend 
danger from opposing such earnest desires : he might hope 
for large supplies if he concurred with them : and however 
inglorious and indolent his disposition, the renown of acting 
as arbiter of Europe would probably, at intervals, rouse him 
from his lethargy, and move him to support the high cha- 
racter with which he stood invested. 

It is worthy of observation that, during this period, the 
king was, by every one, abroad and at home, by France and 
by the allies, allowed to be the undisputed arbiter of Europe ; 
and no terms of peace, which he would have prescribed, 
could have been refused by either party. Though France 
afterwards found means to resist the same alliance, joined 
with England ;"yet was she then obliged to make, such violent 
efforts as quite exhausted her ; and it was the utmost neces- 
sity whieh pushed her to find resources, far surpassing her 
own expectations. Charles was sensible that, so long as the 
war continued abroad, he should never enjoy ease at home, 
from the impatience and importunity of his subjects ; yet 
could he not resolve to impose a peace, by openly joining 
himself with, either party. Terms advantageous to the allies 
must lose him the friendship of France : the contrary would 
enrage his Parliament. Between these views he perpetually 
fluctuated; and from his conduct it is observable, that a 
careless remiss disposition, agitated by opposite motives, is 
capable of as great, inconsistencies as are incident even to the 
greatest imbecility and folly. 

The Parliament was assembled ; and the king made 
isth reb. them a plausible speech, in which he warned them 
APtuiia-’ against all differences among themselves; ex- 
“ eut- pressed a resolution to do his part for bringing their 
consultations to a happy issue ; and offered his consent 
to any laws for the farther security of their religion, 
liberty, and property. He then told them of the de- 
cayed condition of the navy; and asked money for re- 
pairing it : he informed them, that part of his revenue, 
the additional excise, was soon to expire : and he added 
these words, “ You may at any time see the yearly established 
expense of the government, by which it will appear, that, the 
constant and unavoidable charge being paid, there will 
remain no overplus towards answering those contingencies, 
which may happen in all kingdoms, and which have been a 
considerable burden on me thus last year,” 
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Before the Parliament entered npon business, they were 
stopped by a doubt concerning the legality of their meeting. 
It had been enacted, by an old law of Edward III., “ that 
Parliaments should be held once every year, or oftener, if 
need be.” The last prorogation had been longer than a 
year; and being supposed on that account illegal, it was 
pretended to be equivalent to a dissolution. The conse- 
quence seems by no means just ; and besides, a later act, that 
which repealed the triennial law, had determined, that it was 
necessary to hold Parliaments only once in three years. 
Such weight, however, was put on this cavil, that Bucking- 
ham, Shaftesbury, Salisbury, and Wharton, insisted strenu- 
ously in the House of Peers on the invalidity of the 
Parliament, and the nullity of all its future acts. For such 
dangerous positions they were sent to the Tower, there to 
remain during the pleasure of his majesty and the House. 
Buckingham, Salisbury, and Wharton, made submissions, 
and were soon after released ; but Shaftesbury, more obstinate 
in his temper, and desirous of distinguishing himself by his 
adherence to liberty, sought the remedy of law ; and being 
rejected by the judges, ho was at last, after a twelvemonth’s 
imprisonment, obliged to make the same submissions ; upon 
which he was also released. 

The Commons at first seemed to proceed with temper. 
They granted the sum of five hundred and eighty- six 
thousand pounds for building thirty ships; though they 
strictly appropriated the money to that service. Estimates 
were given in of the expense ; but it was afterwards found 
that they fell short near one hundred thousand pounds. 
They also voted, agreeably to the king’s request, the con- 
tinuance of the additional excise for three years. This 
excise had been granted for nine years in 1008 . Every 
tiling seemed to promise a peaceable and an easy session. 

But the Parliament was roused from tliis tranquillity by 
the news received from abroad. The French king c,unp<i. g a 
had taken the field in the middle of February, and uf 1(i77 - 
laid siege to Valenciennes, which he carried in a few days by 
storm. He next invested both Cambray and St. Omor’s. 
The Prince of Orange, alarmed with his progress, hastily 
assembled an army, and marched to the relief of St. Omer’s. 
He was encountered by the French under the Duke of 
. Orleans and Mareschal Luxembourg. The princo possessed 
great talents for war ; courage, activity, vigilance, patience ; 
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but still he was inferior in genius to those consummate 
generals opposed to him by Lewis ; and though he always 
found means to repair his losses, and to make head in a little 
time against the victors, he was during his whole life unsuc- 
cessful. By a masterly movement of Luxembourg, he was 
here defeated, and obliged to retreat to Ypres. Cambray and 
St. Omer’s were soon after surrendered to Lewis. 

This success, derived from such great power and such 
wise conduct, infused a just terror into the English Parlia- 
ment. They addressed the king, representing the danger to 
which the kingdom was exposed from the greatness of 
France, and praying that his majesty, by such alliances as he 
should think fit, would both secure his own dominions and 
the Spanish Netherlands, and thereby quiet the fears of his 
people. The king, desirous of eluding this application, 
which he considered as a kind of attack on his measures, 
replied, in general terms, that he would use all means for the 
preservation of Flanders, consistent with the peace and safety 
of his kingdoms. This answer was an evasion, or rather a 
denial. The Commons, therefore, thought proper to be more 
explicit. They entreated him not to defer the entering into 
such alliances as might attain that great end: and in case 
war with the French king should be the result of his 
measures, they promised to grant him all the aids and 
supplies which would enable him to support the honour 
and interest of the nation. The king was also more explicit 
in his reply. He told them, that the only way to prevent 
danger, was to put him in a condition to make preparations 
for their security. This message was understood to be a 
demand of money. The Parliament accordingly empowered 
the king to borrow on the additional excise two hundred 
thousand pounds at seven per cent. : a very small sum indeed ; 
but which they deemed sufficient, with the ordinary revenue, 
to equip a good squadron, and thereby put the nation in 
security, till farther resolutions should be taken. 

But this concession fell far short of the king’s expectations. 
He therefore informed them, that, unless they granted him 
the sum of six hundred thousand pounds upon now funds, it 
would not be possible for him, without exposing the nation 
to manifest danger, to speak or act those things , which would 
answer the end of their several addresses. The House took 
this message into consideration ; but before they came to 
any resolution, the king sent for them to Whitehall, where 
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he told them, upon the word of a king, that they should not 
repent any trust which they would repose in him for the 
safety of his kingdom ; that he would not for any considera- 
tion break credit with them, or employ their money to other 
uses than those for which they intended it ; but that he 
would not hazard, either his own safety or theirs, by taking 
any vigorous measures, or forming new alliances, till he were 
in a better condition both to defend his subjects and offend 
his enemies. This speech brought affairs to a short issue. 
The king required them to trust him with a large sum : he 
pawned his royal word for their security : they must either 
run the risk of losing all their money, or fail of those alli- 
ances which they had projected, and at the same time declare 
to all the world the highest distrust of their sovereign. 

But there were many reasons which determined the House 
of Commons to put no trust in the king. They P«uiiar 
considered, that the pretence of danger was obviously “JSt'of th» 
groundless, while the French were opposed by such t»»g- 
powerful alliances on the continent, while the king was 
master of a good fleet at sea, and while all his subjects wore 
so heartily united in opposition to foreign enemies. That 
the only justifiable reason, therefore, of Charles’s backward- 
ness, was not the apprehension of danger from abroad, but a 
diffidence, which he might perhaps have entertained of his 
Parliament ; lest after engaging him in foreign alliances for 
carrying on war, they should take advantage of his necessi- 
ties, ana extort from him concessions dangerous to the royal 
dignity. Tliat this Parliament, by their past conduct, had 
given no foundation for such suspicions, and were so far 
from pursuing any sinister ends, that they had granted sup- 
plies for the first Dutch war, for maintaining the triple league, 
thoxigh concluded without their advice; even for carrying on 
the second Dutch war, which was entered into contrary 
to their opinion, and contrary to the manifest interests of the 
nation. That, on the other hand, the king had, by former 
measures, excited very reasonable jealousies in his people, 
and did, with a bad grace, require at present their trust and 
confidence. That he had not scrupled to demand supplies 
for maintaining the triple league, at the very moment he 
was concerting measures for breaking it, and laid accordingly 
employed to that purpose the supplies which he had obtained 
by those delusive pretencos. That his union with France, 
during the war against Holland, must have been founded on 
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projects the most dangerous to his people ; and as the same 
union was still secretly maintained, it might justly be feared 
that the same projects were not yet entirely abandoned. That 
he could not seriously intend to prosecute vigorous measures 
against France ; since he had so long remained entirely un- 
concerned during such obvious dangers ; and, till prompted 
by his Parliament, whose proper business it was not to take 
the lead in those parts of administration, had suspended all 
his activity. That if he really meant to enter into a cordial 
union with his people, he would have taken the first step, 
and have endeavoured, by putting trust in them, to restore 
that confidence, which he himself, by his rash conduct, had 
first violated. That it was in vain to ask so small a sum as 
six hundred thousand pounds, in order to secure him against 
the future attempts of the Parliament ; since that sum must 
soon be exhausted by a war with France, and he must again 
fall into that dependence, which was become, in some degree, 
essential to the constitution. That if he would form the 
necessary alliances, that sum or a greater would instantly be 
voted ; nor could there he any reason to dread, that the Par- 
liament would immediately desert measures, in which they 
were engaged by their honour, their inclination, and the 
public interest. That the real ground, therefore, of the 
king’s refusal was neither apprehension of danger from 
foreign enemies, nor jealousy of parliamentary encroach- 
ments ; but a desire of obtaining the money, which he 
intended, notwithstanding his royal word, to employ to other 
purposes ; and that by using such dishonourable means to so 
ignoble an end, he rendered himself still more unworthy the 
confidence of his people. 

The House of Commons was now regularly divided into 
two parties, the court and the country. Some were enlisted 
in the court-party by offices, nay, a few by bribes Recrotly 
given them ; a practice first begun by Clifford, a dangerous 
minister; but great numbers were attached merely by 
inclination ; so far as they esteemed the measures of the court 
agreeable to the interests of the nation. Private views and 
faction had likewise drawn several into the country-party : 
but there were also many of that party, who had no other 
object than the public good. Those disinterested members 
on both sides fluctuated between the factions ; and gave the 
superiority sometimes to the court, sometimes to the opposi- 
tion/ In the present emergence, a general distrust of the 

£ Templo’B Momoira, vol. 1. p, 158. 
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king prevailed ; and tlie Parliament resolved not to hazard 
their money in expectation of alliances which, they believed, 
were never intended to be formed. Instead of granting the 
supply, they voted an address, wherein they “besought his 
majesty to enter into a league, offensive and defensive, with 
the states-general of the United Provinces, against the 
growth and power of the French king, and for the preserva- 
tion of the Spanish Netherlands ; and to make such other 
alliances with the confederates as should appear fit and useful 
to that end.” They supported their advice with reasons ; and 
promised speedy and effectual supplies, for preserving his 
majesty’s honour, and ensuring the safety of the public. 
The king pretended the highest anger at this address, which 
he represented as a dangerous encroachment upon his prero- 
gative. He reproved the Commons in severe terms; and 
ordered them immediately to be adjourned. 

It is certain that this was the critical moment when the 
king both might with ease have preserved the gtliM 
balance of power in Europe, which it has since cost * ay ‘ 
this island a great expense of blood and treasure to re- 
store, and might by perseverance have at last regained, in 
some tolerable measure, after all past errors, the confidence 
of his people. This opportunity being neglected, the wound 
became incurable; and notwithstanding his momentary 
appearances of vigour against France and popery, and their 
momentary inclinations to rely on his faith; he was still 
believed to be at bottom engaged in the same interest, and 
they soon relapsed into distrust and jealousy. The secret 
memoirs of this reign, which have since been published,® 
prove, beyond a doubt, that the king had, at this time, con- 
certed measures with France, and had no intention to enter 
into a war in favour of the allies. He had entertained no 
view, therefore, even when lie pawned his royal word to 
his people, than to procure a grant of money ; and ho trusted 
that, while he eluded their expectations, ho could not after- 
wards want pretences for palliating his conduct. 

* Such as the letters, winch passed betwixt Dauby anil Montague, tbo king's ambassa- 
dor at Tans; Temple’s Memoirs, and Ins Letters. In these lust, we sec that the king 
novor made any proposals of terms but what wore advantageous to Fiance, and tho Friuco 
of Orange behoved them to have always been concerted with tho French ambassador. 
Yol, l. p. 439 

In Sir John Dalrymplo’s Appendix, p. 103, it appears that the king had signed himself, 
without tho participation of his ministers, a sceiet treaty with Franco, and had obtained 
a pension on the promise of his neutialiiy a fact, which icndcis his roynl worth solemnly 
given to his subjects, one of tho most dishonourable and most scandalous acts that ever 
piuoGodud from a throne. 
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Negotiations meanwhile were carried on between France 
and Holland, and an eventual treaty was concluded ; that is, 
all their differences were adjusted, provided they could after- 
wards satisfy their allies on both sides. This work, though 
in appearance difficult, seemed to be extremely forwarded 
by farther bad successes on the part of the confederates, and 
by the great impatience of the Hollanders ; when a new 
event happened, which promised a more prosperous issue to 
the quarrel with France, and revived the hopes of all the 
English who understood the interests of their country. 

The king saw, with regret, the violent discontents which 
prevailed in the nation, and which seemed every day to 
augment upon him. Desirous by his natural temper to be 
easy himself, and to make every body else easy, he sought 
expedients to appease those murmurs, which, as they were 
very disagreeable for the present, might, in their conse- 
quences, prove extremely dangerous. He knew that, during 
the late war with Holland, the malecontents at home had 
made applications to the Prince of Orange ; and if he con- 
tinued still to neglect the prince’s interests, and to thwart 
the inclinations of his own people, he apprehended lest their 
common complaints should cement a lasting union between 
them. He saw that the religion of the duke inspired the 
nation with dismal apprehensions ; and though he had 
obliged his brother to allow the young princesses to be 
educated in the Protestant faith, something farther, he 
thought, was necessary, in order to satisfy the nation. He 
entertained, therefore, proposals for marrying the Prince of 
Orange to the Lady Mary, the elder princess, and heir ap- 
parent to the crown, (for the duke had no male issue,) and 
he hoped, by so tempting an offer, to engage him entirely 
in his interests. A peace he purposed to make ; such as 
would satisfy France, and still preserve his connexions with 
that crown ; and he intended to sanctify it, by the approba- 
tion of the prince, whom he found to be extremely revered 
in England, and respected throughout Europe. All the 
reasons for this alliance were seconded by the solicitations of 
Dauby, and also of Temple, who was at that time in Eng- 
land : and Charles at last granted permission to the prince, 
when the campaign should be over, to pay him a visit. 

The king very graciously received his nephew at New- 
ioth oct. mar ket. He would have entered immediately upon 
business: but the prince desired first to bo ac- 
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quainted with the Lady Mary ; and he declared that, con- 
trary to the usual sentiments of persons of his rank, he 
placed a great part of happiness in domestic satisfaction, and 
would not, upon any consideration of interest or politics, 
match himself with a person disagreeable to him. He was 
introduced to the princess, whom he found in the bloom of 
youth, and extremely amiable both in her person and her 
behaviour. The king now thought that he had a double tie 
upon him, and might safely expect his compliance with 
every proposal : he was surprised to find the prince decline 
all discourse of business, and refuse to concert any terms for 
the general peace, till his marriage should be finished. He 
foresaw, he said, from the situation of affairs, that his allies 
were likely to have hard terms ; and he never would expose 
himself to the reproach of having sacrificed their interests to 
promote his own purposes. Charles still believed, notwith- 
standing the cold, severe manner of the prince, that he 
would abate of this rigid punctilio of honour ; and he pro- 
tracted the time, hoping, by his own insinuation and address, 
as well as by the allurements of love and ambition, to win 
him to compliance. Ono day, Temple found the prince in 
very bad humour, repenting that he had over come to Eng- 
land, and resolute in a few days to leave it : but before he 
went, the king, he said, must choose the terms on which 
they should hereafter live together : he was sure it must be 
like the greatest friends or the greatest enemies : and he 
desired Temple to inform his master next morning of these 
intentions. Charles was struck with this menace, and fore- 
saw how the prince’s departure would bo interpreted by the 
people. He resolved, therefore, immediately to yield with a 

g ood grace ; and having paid a compliment to his nephew’s 
onesty, he told Temple, that the marriage was concluded, 
and desired him to inform the duke of it, as of an affair 
already resolved on. The duke seemed surprised, but yielded 
a prompt obedience ; which, he said, was his constant maxim 
to whatever he found to bo the king’s pleasure. No asrf o a. 
measure, during this reign, gave such general “^'‘ aee 
satisfaction. All parties strove who should most !*»«<» 
applaud it: and even Arlington, who had been withIL 
kept out of the secret, told the prince, “ That My Mary, 
some things, good in themselves, were spoiled by the manner 
of doing them, as some things bad were mended by it ; 
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but be would confess that this was a thing so good in 
itself, that the manner of doing it could not spoil it.” 

This marriage was a great surprise to Lewis, who accus- 
tomed to govern every thing in the English court, now 
found so important a step taken, not only without his con- 
sent, but without his knowledge or participation. A con- 
junction of England with the allies, and a vigorous war in 
opposition to French ambition, were the consequences imme- 
diately expected both abroad and at home : but to check 
these sanguine hopes the king, a few days after the mar- 
riage, prolonged the adjournment of the Parliament from the 
third of December, to the fourth of April. This term was 
too late for granting supplies or making preparations for 
war ; and could be chosen by the king for no other reason, 
than as an atonement to France for his consent to the mar- 
riage. It appears also, that Charles secretly received from 
Lewis the sum of two millions nf livres, on account of this 
important service . 11 

The king, however, entered into consultations with the 
Plan of prince, together with Danby and Temple, con- 
Peace. cerning the terms which it would be proper to require 

of France. After some debate, it was agreed, that France 
should restore Lorraine to the duke ; with Tournay, Valen- 
ciennes, Conde, Aeth, Charleroi, Courtrai, Oudenarde, and 
Binche, to Spain, in order to form a good frontier for the 
Low Countries. The prince insisted that Franche- Comte 
should likewise be restored, and Charles thought that, be- 
cause he had patrimonial estates of great value in that pro- 
vince, and deemed his property more secure in the hands of 
Spain, he was engaged by such views to be obstinate in that 
point : but the prince declared, that to procure but one good 
town to the Spaniards in Flanders, he would willingly re- 
linquish all those possessions. As the king still insisted on 
the impossibility of wresting Franche-Comte from Lewis, the 
prince was obliged to acquiesce. 

Notwithstanding this concession to France, the projected 
peace was favourable to the allies ; and it was a sufficient 
indication of vigour in the king, that he had given his 
assent to it. He farther agreed to send over a minister 
instantly to Paris, in order to propose these terms. This 
minister was to enter into no treaty. He was to allow but 
two days for the acceptance or refusal of the terms : upon 

h Su* John Daliymple'B Appendix, p. 112, 
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the expiration of these, he was presently to return ; and in 
case of refusal, the king promised to enter immediately into 
the confederacy. To carry so imperious a message, and so 
little expected from the English court, Temple was the 
person pitched on, whose declared aversion to the French 
interest was not likely to make him fail of vigour and 
promptitude in the execution of his commission. 

But Charles next day felt a relenting in this assumed 
vigour. Instead of Temple, he despatched the Earl of 
Feversham, a creature of the duke’s, and a Frenchman by. 
birth ; and he said, that the message being harsh in itself, it 
was needless to aggravate it by a disagreeable messenger. 
The prince left London,; and the king, at his departure 
assured him, that he never would abate in tire least point of 
the scheme concerted, and would enter into, war with Lewis, 
if he rejected it. 

Lewis received the message with seeming gentleness and 
complacency. He told Feversham* that the King Ne K otm- 
of England well know that he might always be t,DI ‘ s - 
master of the peace; but some of the- towns in Flanders it 
seemed very hard to demand, especially Tournay, upon 
whose fortifications such immense sums had, been expended : 
he would therefore take some short time to consider of an 
answer. Feversham said, that ho was limited to two days’ 
stay : but when that time was elapsed, he was prevailed on 
to remain some few days longer ;, and ho came away at last 
without any positive answer. Lewis said, that he hoped his 
brother would not break with him for, one or two towns; 
and with regard to them, too, he would send orders to his 
ambassador at London to treat with the king himself. 
Charles was softened by the softness of. France ; and the 
blow was thus artfully eluded.. The French ambassador, 
Bariljon, owned at last, that he had orders to -yield all except 
Tournay, and even to treat about, some equivalent for that 
fortress, if the king absolutely insisted upon it. The prince 
was gone who had given spirit to the English court ; and 
the negotiation began to draw out into messages and returns 
from. Paris. 

By intervals, however, the king could rouse himself, ..and 
show, still some firmness and resolution. Finding that 
affairs were not likely to come to any conclusion with 
Franco, ho summoned, notwithstanding the long adjourn- 
ment, the Parliament, on the fifteenth of January; an 
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unusual measure, and capable of giving alarm to the French 
court. Temple was sent for to the council, and the king 
told him, that he intended he should go to Holland, in order 
to form a treaty of alliance with the states ; and that the 
purpose of it should be, like the triple league, to force both 
France and Spain to accept of the terms proposed. Temple 
was sorry to find this act of vigour qualified by such a re- 
gard to France, and by such an appearance of indifference 
and neutrality between the parties. He told the king, that 
the resolution agreed on, was to begin the war in conjunction 
with all the confederates, in case of no direct and immediate 
answer from France : that this measure would satisfy the 
prince, the allies, and the people of England ; advantages 
which could not be expected from such an alliance with 
Holland alone : that France would be disobliged, and Spain 
likewise ; nor would the Dutch be satisfied with such a faint 


imitation of the triple league, a measure concerted when they 
were equally at peace with both parties. For these reasons, 
Temple declined the employment; and Lawrence Hyde, 
second son of Chancellor Clarendon, was sent in his place. 

The Prince of Orange could not regard without contempt 
167g such symptoms of weakness and vigour conjoined 
in the English councils. He was resolved, however, 


to make the best of a measure which he did not approve ; 
and as Spain secretly consented that her ally should form a 
cth Jan l ea g ue > which was seemingly directed against her as 
well as France, but which was to fall only on the 
latter, the states concluded the treaty in the terms proposed 
by the king. 

Meanwhile' the English Parliament met, after some new 
aath Jaa adjournments; and the king was astonished that, 
notwithstanding the resolute measures which he 
thought he had taken, great distrust and jealousy and dis- 
content were apt, at intervals, still to prevail among the 
members. Though in his speech lie had allowed that a good 
peace could no longer be expected from negotiation, and 
assured them that he was resolved to enter into a war for 


that purpose; the Commons did not forbear to insert in 
their reply several harsh and even unreasonable clauses. 
Upon his reproving them, they seemed penitent, and voted, 
that they would assist his majesty in the prosecution of the 
war. A fleet of ninety sail, an army of thirty thousand 
men, and a million of money were also voted. Great diifi- 
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culties were made by the Commons with regard to the army, 
which the House, judging by past measures, believed to be 
intended more against the liberties of England, than against 
the progress of the French monarch. To this perilous 
situation had the king reduced both himself and the nation. 
In all debates, severe speeches were made and were received 
with seeming approbation : the duke and the treasurer began 
to be apprehensive of impeachments : many motions against 
the king’s ministers were lost by a small majority: the 
Commons appointed a day to consider the state of the king- 
dom with regard to popery ; and they even went so far as to 
vote, that, how urgent soever the occasion, they would lay 
no farther charge on the people, till secured against the pre- 
valence of the Catholic party. In short, the Parliament was 
impatient for war whenever the king seemed averse to it ; 
but grew suspicious of some sinister design as soon as he 
complied with their requests, and seemed to enter into their 
measures. 

The king was enraged at this last vote : ho reproached 
Temple with his popular notions, as he termed them ; and 
asked him how he thought the House of Commons could be 
trusted for carrying on the war, should it be entered on, 
when in the very commencement they made such declara- 
tions ? The uncertainties indeed of Charles’s conduct were' 
so multiplied, and the jealousies on both sides so incurable, 
that even those who approached nearest the scene of action 
could not determine whether the king ever seriously meant 
to enter into a war, or whether, if he did, the House of 
Commons would not have taken advantage of his neces- 
sities, and made him purchase supplies by a great sacrifice- 
of his authority. 1 

The King of Franco knew how to avail himself of all tho 
advantages which those distractions afforded him. By his 
emissaries, he represented to tho Dutch the imprudence of 
their depending on Englaud ; where an indolent king, 
averse to all war, especially with Franco, and irresolute in 
his measures, was actuated only by tho uncertain breath of a 
factious Parliament. To tho aristocratical party, he re- 
marked the danger of tho prince’s alliance with the royal 
family of England, and revived their apprehensions, lost, in 
imitation of his father, who had been honoured with the 
same alliance, lie should violently attempt to enlarge campaign 
his authority, and enslave his native country. In 01 

1 Temple, voL u p* 4G1, 
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order to enforce these motives with farther terrors, he him- 
self took the field very early in the spring; and after 
threatening Luxembourg, Mons, and Namur, he suddenly 
sat down before Ghent and Ypres, and in a few weeks made 
himself master of both places. This success gave great 
alarm to the Hollanders, who- were nowise satisfied with the 
conduct of England, or with the ambiguous treaty lately 
concluded ; and it quickened all their advances towards an 
accommodation. 

Immediately after the Parliament had voted the supply, 
the king began to enlist forces ; and such was the ardour of 
the English for a war with France, that an army of above 
twenty thousand men, to the astonishment of Europe, was 
completed in a few weeks. Three thousand men, under the 
Duke of Monmouth, were sent over to secure Ostend : some 
regiments were recalled from the French service : a fleet 
was fitted out with great diligence : and a, quadruple alliance 
was projected between England, Holland, Spain, and the 
emperor. 

But. these vigorous- measures received a sudden damp from 
a passionate address of the Lower House; in which they 
justified all their past proceedings that had given disgust to 
the king; desired to he acquainted with the measures taken 
by him ; prayed him to dismiss evil counsellors ; and named 
in particular the Duke of Lauderdale, on. whose removal 
they strenuously insisted. The king told them, that their 
address was so extravagant, that he was not willing speedily 
to give it the answer which it deserved. And he began 
again to lend an ear to the proposals of Lewis,., who ottered 
him great sums of money, if he would consent to France’s 
making an advantageous peace with the allies. 

Temple, though pressed by the king,, refused to have any 
concern in so dishonourable a negotiation : but he informs 
Ncgotu- ns, that the king said, there was one article proposed, 
turns. which so incensed him, that, as long as he lived, he 
should never forget it. Sir William goes no farther ; but 
the editor of his works, the famous Dr. Swift, says, that the 
French, before they would agree to any payment, required 
as a preliminary, that the king should engage never to keep 
above eight thousand regular troops in Great Britain . 111 
Charles broke into a passion. “ Cod’s fish ! ” said ho, his 

To wit, three thousand men for Scotland, and the usual guards and garrisons inn 
England* amounting, to near five thousand men. Sir J, Dulrymplo’s App. p. 161 , 
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usual oath : “ does my brother of France think to serve me 
thus ? are all his promises to make me absolute master of my 
people come to this ? or does he think that a thing to be done 
■with eight thousand men ? ” 

Van Beveming was the Dutch ambassador at Nimeguen, 
a man of great authority with the states. He was eager for 
peace, and was persuaded that the reluctance of the king, 
and the jealousies of the Parliament, would for ever disappoint 
the allies in their hopes of succour from England. Orders 
were sent him by the- states to go to the French king at 
Ghent, and to concert the terms of a general treaty, as well 
as procure a present truce for six weeks. The terms agreed 
on were much worse for the Spaniards than those which had 
been planned by the king and the Prince of Orange. Six 
towns, some of them of no great importance, were to be 
restored to them : but Ypres, Conde, Valenciennes, and 
Toumay, in which consisted the chief strength of the frontier, 
were to remain with France. 

Great murmurs arose in England when it was known that 
Flanders was to be left in so defenceless a condition, The 
chief complaints were levelled against the king, who, by his 
concurrence at first, by his favour afterwards, and by his 
delays at last, had raised the power of France to such an 
enormous height, that it threatened the general liberties of 
Europe. Charles, uneasy under these imputations, dreading 
the consequence of losing the affections of his subjects, and 
perhaps disgusted with the secret article proposed by France, 
began to wish heartily for war, which, he hoped, would 
have restored him to his ancient popularity. 

An opportunity unexpectedly offered itself for his display- 
ing these new dispositions. While the ministers at Nime- 
guen .were concerting the terms of a general treaty, the 
Marquis de Balbaees, the Spanish ambassador, asked the 
ambassadors of France, at what time France intended to 
restore the six towns in Flanders. They made no- difficulty 
in declaring that the king, their master, being obliged to see 
an entire restitution made to the Swedes of all they had lost 
in the war, could not evacuate these towns till that crown 
had received satisfaction;, and that this detention of places 
was the only means to induce the powers of the north to 
accept of the peace. 

The states immediately gave the king intelligence of a 
pretension which might be attended with such dangerous 

VOL. V. s 
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consequences. The king was both surprised and angry. 
He immediately despatched Temple to concert with the 
states vigorous measures for opposing France. Temple in 
i6th July ^ a .y s concluded a treaty by which Lewis was 
obliged to declare, within sixteen days after the 
date, that he would presently evacuate the towns : and, in 
case of his refusal, Holland was bound to continue the war, 
and England to declare immediately against France, in con- 
junction with the whole confederacy. 

All these warlike measures were so ill seconded by the 
Parliament, where even the French ministers were suspected, 
with reason, 1 of carrying on some intrigues, that the Com- 
mons renewed their former jealousies against the king, and 
voted the army immediately to be disbanded. The king, by 
a message, represented the danger of disarming before peace 
were finally concluded ; and he recommended to their consi- 
deration, whether he could honourably recall his forces from 
those towns in Flanders, which were put under his protec- 
tion, and which had at present no other means of defence. 
The Commons agreed to prolong the term with regard to 
these forces. Every thing indeed in Europe bore the appear- 
ance of war. France had positively declared that she would 
not evacuate the six towns before the requisite cession was 
made to Sweden; and her honour seemed now engaged to 

1 Sir John Daliymple, in his Appendix, has given us, from Banllon’a despatches in the 
societnry’s office at Pans, a mine paiticulai detail of these intiigues. They weio corned 
on with Lrad Russel, Tjoid Hollis, Lord Berkshire, the Duke of Buckingham, Algernon 
Sydney, Montague, Bulstrodo, Colonel Titus, Sir Edward Hailey, Sir John Baboi, Sir 
Roger Hill, lk ism won, Litilutun, Powel, Harbord, Hambden, Sir Thomas Armstioug, 
Hutham, Hurboit, and sumo othois of less note. Of tliB&e, Lurd Russel and Lord Hollis 
alnno lefused to touch any Fionoli money ■ all the othois received piosents or bribes fiom 
Barillon But wo are to lemmk, that the paity views of those men, and then well- 
founded jealousies of the king and duke, engaged them, independently of the money, 
into tli 6 same measures tlmt were suggested to them by the Fi on eh ambassador. The 
intiigues of France, tliereiere, with the Pailnuuent, weio a mighty small engine in the 
political mneluno. ThoHO with the king, which have always been known, wae ef 
infinitely greater consoqueuco The sums distubutcd to all these men, excepting Monta- 
gue, did not exceed sixteen thousand pounds m tlncc yeais, and thriofnic could havo 
little weight in the two Houses, especially when opposed to the influence of the crown. 
Accordingly we find, m all Burillon'a despatches, a great anxiety that the Parliament 
should never be assembled The conduct of these English patnots was moie moan than 
criminal , and Monsieur Courtcu says, that two hundred thousand livros employed by the 
Spaniards and Gormans would have more influence than two millions distributed by 
France. See Sir J Dalrymplu’s App. p 111, It is amusing to observo the general, and 
I may say national, rage excited by the laio diseoveiy of this negotiation ; chiefly on 
account of Algernon Sydney, whom lino blind piejudicos of paity had exalted into a hero. 
His ingratitude and breach of faith, in applying for the king’s pardon, and immediately 
on his return entering into cubnls for rebellion, foim a conduct much more criminal than 
tho taking of French gold ■ yet the funner eircumstanco was always known and always 
disregarded. But every thing connected with France is supposed, m England, to bo 
polluted beyond all possibility of expiation. Even Loid Russel, whose conduct in ting 
negotiation was only factious, and that m an ordinary degree, is ima gined to be dis- 
honoured by the same discovery. 
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support that declaration. Spain and the empire, disgusted 
■with the terms of peace imposed by Holland, saw with 
pleasure the prospect of a powerful support from the new 
resolutions of Charles. Holland itself, encouraged by the 
Prince of Orange and his party, was not displeased to find 
that the war would be renewed on more equal terms. The 
allied army under that prince was approaching towards 
Mons, then blockaded by France. A considerable body of 
English, under the Duke of Monmouth, was ready to join 
him. 

Charles usually passed a great part of his time in the 
women’s apartments, particularly those of the Duchess of 
Portsmouth; where, among other gay company, he often 
met with Barillon, the French ambassador, a man of polite 
conversation, who was admitted into all the amusements of 
that inglorious but agreeable monarch. It was the charms 
of this sauntering, easy life, which, during his later years, 
attached Charles to his mistresses. By the insinuations of 
Barillon, and the Duchess of Portsmouth, an order was, in an 
unguarded hour, procured, which instantly changed the face 
of affairs in Europe. One Du Cros, a French fugitive 
monk, was sent to Temple, directing him to apply to 
the Swedish ambassador, and persuade him not to insist on 
the conditions required by France, but to sacrifice to general 
peace those interests of Sweden. Du Cros, who had secretly 
received instructions from Barillon, published every where 
in Holland the commission with which he was entrusted ; 
and all men took the alarm. It was concluded that Charles’s 
sudden alacrity for war was as suddenly extinguished, and 
that no steady measures could ever be taken with England. 
The king afterwards, when he saw Temple, treated this 
important matter in raillery ; and said, laughing, that the 
rogue Du Cros had outwitted them all. 

The negotiations, however, at Nimcguon still continued, 
and the French ambassadors spun out the time, till the 
morning of the critical day, which, by the late treaty 
between England and Holland, was to determine 
whether a sudden peace or a long war were to have usu,t 1 
place in Christendom. The French ambassadors came then 
to Yan Beverning, and told him, that they had received 
orders to consent to the evacuation of the towns, and imme- 
diately to conclude and sign the peace. Yan Beverning 
might have refused compliance, because it was now impossible 

s 2 
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to procure the consent and concurrence of Spain ; but he 
had entertained so just an idea of the fluctuations in the 
English counsels, and was so much alarmed by the late com- 
mission given to Du Cros, that he deemed it fortunate for the 
republic to finish on any terms a dangerous war, where they 
were likely to be very ill supported. The papers were 
instantly drawn, and signed by the ministers of France and 
Holland, between eleven and twelve o’clock at night. By 
this treaty, France secured the possession of Franche-Comte', 
together with Oambray, Aire, St. Omer’s, Yalenciennes, 
Touroay, Ypres, Bouchain, Oassel, &c., and restored to 
Spain only Charleroi, Oourtrai, Oudenarde, Aeth, Ghent, 
and Limbourg. 

Next day Temple received an express from England, 
which brought the ratifications of the treaty lately con- 
cluded with the states, together with orders immediately to 
proceed to the exchange of them. Charles was now returned 
to his former inclinations for war with France. 

Van Beverning was loudly exclaimed against by the am- 
bassadors of the allies at Nimeguen, especially those of 
Brandenburg and Denmark, whose masters were obliged, by 
the treaty, to restore all their acquisitions. The ministers of 
Spain and the emperor were sullen and disgusted ; and all 
men hoped that the. states, importuned and encouraged by 
continual solicitations from England, would disavow their 
ambassador and renew the war. The Prince of Orange even 
took an extraordinary step in order to engage them to that 
measure; or perhaps to give vent to his own spleen and 
resentment. The day after signing the peace at Nimeguen, 
he attacked the French army at St. Dennis, near Mons ; and 
gained some advantage over Luxembourg, who rested secure 
on the faith of the treaty, and concluded the war to be 
finished. The prince knew, at least had reason to believe, 
that the peace was signed, though it had not been formally 
notified to him ; and he here sacrificed wantonly, without a 
proper motive, the lives of many brave men on both sides, 
who fell in this sharp and well contested action. 

Hyde was sent over with a view of persuading the states 
to disavow Van Beverning ; and the king promised that 
England, if she might depend on Holland, would imme- 
diately declare war, and would pursue it, till France were 
reduced to reasonable conditions. Charles at present went 
farther than words. He hurried on the embarkation of his 
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army for Flanders ; and all his preparations wore a hostile 
appearance. But the states had been too often deceived to 
trust him any longer. They ratified the treaty signed at 
Nimeguen ; and all the other powers of Europe were at last, 
after much clamour and many disgusts, obliged to accept of 
the terms prescribed to them. 

Lewis had now reached the height of that glory which 
ambition can afford. His ministers and negotiators p eace of 
appeared as much superior to those of all Europe in Nime s uen - 
the cabinet, as his generals and armies had been experienced 
in the field. A successful war had been carried on against 
an alliance, composed of the greatest potentates in Europe. 
Considerable conquests had been made, and his territories 
enlarged on every side. An advantageous peace was at last 
concluded, where he had given the law. The allies were so 
enraged against each other, that they were not likely to 
cement soon in any new confederacy. And thus he had, 
during some years, a real prospect of attaining the monarchy 
of Europe, and of exceeding the empire of Charlemagne, 
perhaps equalling that of ancient Home. Had England 
continued much longer in the same condition, and under the 
same government, it is not easy to conceive that he could 
have failed of his purpose. 

In proportion as these circumstances exalted the French, 
they excited indignation among the English, whose animo- 
sity, roused by terror, mounted to a great height against that 
rival nation. Instead of taking the lead in the affairs of 
Europe, Charles, they thought, had, contrary to his own 
honour and interests, acted a part entirely subservient to the 
common enemy ; and in all his measures had either no pro- 
ject at all, or such as was highly criminal and dangerous. 
While Spain, Holland, the emperor, the princes of Germany, 
called aloud on England to lead them to victory and to 
liberty, and conspired to raise her to a station more glorious 
than she had ever before attained ; her king, from mean 
pecuniary motives, had secretly sold his alliance to Lewis, 
and was bribed into an interest contrary to that of his people. 
His active schemes, in conjunction with Franco, wore highly 
pernicious; his neutrality was equally ignominious; and the 
jealous refractory behaviour of the Parliament, though in 
itself dangerous, was the only remedy for so many greater 
ills, with which the public, from the misguided counsels of 
the king, was so nearly threatened. Such were the disposi- 
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tions of men’s minds at the conclusion of the peace of Nime- 
guen : and these dispositions naturally prepared the way for 
the events which followed. 

We must now return to the affairs of Scotland, which we 
state of left i Q some disorder after the suppression of the in- 
m surrection in 1666. The king, who at that time 
Scotland. en d e avoured to render himself popular in England, 
adopted like measures in Scotland, and he entrusted the 
government into the hands chiefly of Tweeddale and Sir 
liohert Murray, men of prudence and moderation. These 
ministers made it their principal object to compose the reli- 
gious differences, which ran high, and for which scarcely any 
modem nation but the Dutch had as yet found the proper 
remedy. As rigour and restraint had failed of success in 
Scotland, a scheme of comprehension was tried ; by which it 
was intended to diminish greatly the authority of bishops, to 
abolish their negative voice in the ecclesiastical courts, and 
to leave them little more than the right of precedency among 
the presbyters. But the presbyterian zealots entertained 
great jealousy against this scheme. They remembered that, 
by such gradual steps, King James had endeavoured to intro- 
duce episcopacy. Should the ears and eyes of men be once 
reconciled to the name and habit of bishops, the whole power 
of the function they dreaded would soon follow : the least 
communication with unlawful and antichristian institutions 
they esteemed dangerous and criminal : Touch not, taste not , 
}iandle not ; this cry went out amongst them : and the king’s 
ministers at last perceived that they should prostitute the 
dignity of government, by making advances, to which the 
malecontents were determined not to correspond. 

. The next project adopted was that of indulgence. In prose- 
cution of this scheme, the most popular of the expelled 
preachers, without requiring any terms of submission to the 
established religion, were settled in vacant churches; and 
small salaries of about twenty pounds a year were offered to 
the rest, till they should otherwise be provided for. These 
last refused the king’s bounty, which they considered as the 
wages of a criminal silence. Even the former soon repented 
their compliance. The people, who had been accustomed to 
hear them rail against their superiors, and preach to the 
times, as they termed it, deemed their sermons languid and 
spiritless when deprived of those ornaments. Their usual 
gifts, they thought, had left them, on account of their sub-: 
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mission, which was stigmatized as Erastianisra. They gave 
them the appellation, not of ministers of Christ, but of the 
king's curates ; as the clergy of the established church were 
commonly denominated the bishops’ curates. The preachers 
themselves returned in a little time to their former practices, 
by which they hoped to regain their former dominion over 
the minds of men. The conventicles multiplied daily in the 
west : the clergy of the established church were insulted : 
the laws were neglected : the covenanters even met daily in 
arms at their places of worship : and though they usually 
dispersed themselves after divine service, yet the govern- 
ment took a just alarm at seeing men, who were so entirely 
governed by their seditious teachers, dare to sot authoiity at 
defiance, and, during a time of full peace, to put themselves 
in a military posture. 

There was here, it is apparent, in the political body, a 
disease dangerous and inveterate ; and the government had 
tried every remedy, but the true one, to allay and correct it. 
An unlimited toleration, after sects have diffused themselves, 
and are strongly rooted, is the only expedient which can 
allay their fervour, and make the civil union acquire a supe- 
riority above religious distinctions. But as the operations 
of this regimen are commonly gradual, and at first imper- 
ceptible, vulgar politicians are apt, for that reason, to have 
recourse to more hasty and more dangerous remedies. It is 
observable, too, that these nonconformists, in Scotland, 
neither offered nor demanded toleration ; but laid claim to 
an entire superiority, and to the exercise of extreme rigour 
against their adversaries. The covenant which they idolized 
was a persecuting as well as a seditious band of confederacy ; 
and the government, instead of treating them like madmen, 
who should be soothed, and flattered, and deceived into 
tranquillity, thought themselves entitled to a rigid obedi- 
ence, and were too apt, from a mistaken policy, to retaliate 
upon the dissenters, who had erred from the spirit of 
enthusiasm. 

Amidst these disturbances, a new Parliament was assem- 
bled at Edinburgh ; m and Lauderdale was sent down com- 
missioner. The zealous presbyterians, who were the chiof 
patrons of liberty, were too obnoxious to resist, with any 
success, the measures of government ; and in Parliament the 
tide still ran strongly in favour of monarchy. The comniis- 

“ 19th of Ootohcsr, IGG9. 
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sioner had such influence as to get two acts passed, which 
were of great consequence to the ecclesiastical and civil 
liberties of the kingdom. By the one it was declared, that 
the settling of all things, with regard to the external govern- 
ment of the church, was a right of the crown : that whatever 
related to ecclesiastical meetings, matters, and persons, was 
to be ordered according to such directions as the king should 
send to his privy council : and that these being published by 
them, should have the force of laws. The other act regarded 
the militia, which the king, by his own authority, had two 
years before established, instead of the army, which was dis- 
banded. By this act, the militia was settled to the number 
of twenty-two thousand men, who were to be constantly 
armed and regularly disciplined. And it was farther enacted, 
that these troops should be held in readiness to march into 
England, Ireland, or any part of the kiug’s dominions, for 
any cause in which his majesty's authority, power, or great- 
ness, was concerned ; on receiving orders, not from the king 
himself, but from the privy council of Scotland. 

Lauderdale boasted extremely of his services in procuring 
these two laws. The king, by the former, was rendered 
absolute master of the church, and might legally, by his 
edict, re-establish, if he thought proper, the Catholic religion 
in Scotland. By the latter, he saw a powerful force ready 
at his call : he had even the advantage of being able to dis- 
guise his orders under the name of the privy council ; and, 
in case of failure in his enterprises, could, by such a pretence, 
apologize for his conduct to the Parliament of England. 
But in proportion as these laws were agreeable to the king, 
they gave alarm to the English Commons, and were the 
cliief cause of the redoubled attacks which they made upon 
Lauderdale. These attacks, however, served only to fortify 
him in his interest with the king ; and though it is probable 
that the militia of Scotland, during the divided state of that 
kingdom, would, if matters had come to extremities, have 
been of little service against England ; yet did Charles regard 
the credit of it as a considerable support to his authority : 
and Lauderdale, by degrees, became the prime, or rather sole 
minister for Scotland. The natural indolence of the king 
disposed him to place entire confidence in a man who had so 
far extended the royal prerogative, and who was still dis- 
posed to render it absolutely uncontrollable. 

In a subsequent session of the same Parliament,” a severe 

» 28Ui of July, 1070. 
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law was enacted against conventicles. Ruinous fines were 
imposed both, on the preachers and hearers, even if the meet- 
ings had been in houses, but field conventicles were subjected 
to the penalty of death, and confiscation of goods : four 
hundred marks Scotch were offered as a reward to those who 
should seize the criminals ; and they were indemnified for 
any slaughter which they might commit in the execution 
of such an undertaking. And as it was found diffi cult to get 
evidence against these conventicles, however numerous, it 
was enacted by another law, that whoever, being required 
by the council, refused to give information upon oath, should 
be punished by arbitrary fines, by imprisonment, or by 
banishment to the plantations. Thus all persecution natu- 
rally, or rather necessarily, adopts the iniquities, as well as 
rigours, of the inquisition. "What a considerable part of the 
society consider as their duty and honour, and even many of 
the opposite party are apt to regard with compassion and 
indulgence, can by no other expedient be subjected to such 
severe penalties as the natural sentiments of mankind appro- 
priate only to the greatest crimes. 

Though Lauderdale found this ready compliance in the 
Parliament, a party was formed against him, of which Duke 
Hamilton was the head. This nobleman, with Tweeddale 
and others, went to London, and applied to the king, who, 
during the present depression and insignificance of Parlia- 
ment, was alone able to correct the abuses of Lauderdale’s 
administration. But even their complaints to him might be 
dangerous ; and all approaches of truth to the throne were 
barred by the ridiculous law against leasing-making ; a law 
which seems to have been extorted by the ancient nobles, in 
order to protect their own tyranny, oppression, and injustice. 
Great precautions, therefore, were used by the Scottish 
malecontents in their representations to the king; but no 
redress was obtained. Charles loaded them with caresses, 
and continued Lauderdale in his authority. 

_ -A. very bad, at least a severe use was made of this autho- 
rity. The privy council dispossessed twelve gentlemen or 
noblemen of their houses ;° which wore converted into so 
many garrisons, established for the suppression of conven- 
ticles. The nation, it was pretended, was really, on account 
of these religious assemblies, in a state of war ; and by the 
ancient law, the king, in such an emergence, was empowered 

• Iu 1676. 
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to place a garrison in any house where he should judge it 
expedient. 

It were endless to recount every act of violence and 
arbitrary authority exercised during Lauderdale’s adminis- 
tration. All the lawyers were put from the bar, nay 
banished, by the king’s order, twelve miles from the capital, 
and by that means the whole justice of the kingdom was sus- 
pended for a year, till these lawyers were brought to declare 
it as their opinion, that all appeals to Parliament were 
illegal. A letter was procured from the king, for expelling 
twelve of the chief magistrates of Edinburgh, and declaring 
them incapable of all public office, though their only crime 
had been their want of compliance with Lauderdale. The 
boroughs of Scotland have a privilege of meeting once a 
year, by their deputies, in order to consider the state of 
trade, and make by-laws for its regulation : in this conven- 
tion a petition was voted, complaining of Borne late acts, 
which obstructed commerce, and praying the king that he 
would empower his commissioner, in the next session of 
Parliament, to give his assent for repealing them. For this 
presumption, as it was called, several of the members were 
fined and imprisoned. One More, a member of Parliament, 
having moved in the House, that, in imitation of the English 
Parliament, no bill should pass, except after three readings ; 
he was, for this pretended offence, immediately sent to 
prison by the commissioner. 

The private deportment of Lauderdale was as insolent 
and provoking as his public administration was violent and 
tyrannical. Justice likewise was universally perverted by 
faction and interest: and from the great rapacity of that 
duke, and still more of his duchess, all offices and favours 
were openly put to sale. No one was allowed to approach 
the throne who was not dependent on him ; and no remedy 
could be hoped for or obtained against his manifold oppres- 
sions. The case of Mitchel shows that this minister was as 
much destitute of truth and honour, as of lenity and justice. 

Mitchel was a desperate fanatic, and had entertained a 
resolution of assassinating Sharpe, Archbishop of St. An- 
drew’s, who, by his former apostasy and subsequent rigour, 
had rendered himself extremely odious to the covenanters. 
In the year 1668 , Mitchel fired a pistol at the primate, as he 
was sitting in his coach ; but the Bishop of Orkney stepping 
into the coach, happened to stretch out his arm, which inter- 
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cepted the hall, and was much shattered by it. This 
happened in the principal street of the city ; but so generally 
was the archbishop hated, that the assassin was allowed 
peaceably to walk off; and haying turned a street or two, 
and thrown off a wig, which disguised him, he immediately 
appeared in public, and remained altogether unsuspected. 
Some years after, Sharpe remarked one, who seemed to eye 
him very eagerly ; and being still anxious lest an attempt of 
assassination should be renewed, he ordered the man to be 
seized and examined. Two loaded pistols were found upon 
him ; and, as he was now concluded to be the author of the 
former attempt, Sharpe promised that, if he would confess 
his guilt, he should be dismissed without any punishment. 
Mitchel (for the conjecture was just) was so credulous as to 
believe him ; but was immediately produced before the 
council by the faithless primate. The council, having no 
proof against him, but hoping to involve the whole body of 
covenanters in this odious crime, solemnly renewed the pro- 
mise of pardon, if he would make a full discovery ; and it 
was a great disappointment to them, when they found, upon 
his confession, that only one person, who was now dead, had 
been acquainted with his bloody purpose. Mitchel was then 
carried before a court of judicature, and required to renew 
his confession ; but being apprehensive lest, though a pardon 
for life had been promised him, other corporal punishment 
might still be inflicted, he refused compliance, and was sent 
back to prison. He was next examined before the council, 
under pretence of his being concerned in the insurrection at 
Pentland; and though no proof appeared against him, he 
was put to the question, and, contrary to the most obvious 
principles of equity, was urged to accuse himself. He en- 
dured the torture with singular resolution, and continued 
obstinate in the denial of a crime, of which, it is believed, 
he really was not guilty. Instead of obtaining his liberty, 
he was sent to the Bass, a very high rock surrounded by the 
sea ; at this time converted into a state prison, and full of the 
unhappy covenanters. He there remained in great misery, 
loaded with irons, till the year 1677, when it was resolved, 
by some new examples, to strike a fresh terror into the per- 
secuted but still obstinate enthusiasts. Mitchel was then 
brought before a court of judicature, and put upon his trial 
for an attempt to assassinate an archbishop and a privy coun- 
sellor. His former confession was pleaded against him, and 
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was proved by the testimony of the Duke of Lauderdale, lord 
commissioner, Lord Hatton, his brother, the Earl of Rothes, 
and the primate himself. Mitchel, besides maintaining that 
the privy council was no court of judicature, and that a con- 
fession before them was not judicial, asserted, that he had 
been engaged to make that confession by a solemn promise 
of pardon. The four privy counsellors denied upon oath that 
any such promise had ever been given. The prisoner then 
desired that the council books might be produced in court ; 
and even offered a copy of that day’s proceedings to be read ; 
but the privy counsellors maintained that, after they had 
made oath, no farther proof could be admitted, and that the 
books of council contained the king’s secrets, which were on 
no account to be divulged. They were not probably aware, 
when they swore, that the clerk, having engrossed the pro- 
mise of pardon in the narrative of Mitchel ’s confession, the 
whole minute had been signed by the chancellor, and that 
the proofs of their perjury were by that means committed to 
record. Though the prisoner was condemned, Lauderdale 
was still inclined to pardon him ; but the unrelenting primate 
rigorously insisted upon his execution ; and said that, if 
assassins remained unpunished, his life must be exposed to 
perpetual danger. Mitchel was accordingly executed at 
Edinburgh in January, 1 G78. Such a complication of cruelty 
and treachery shows the character of those ministers to 
whom the king had, at this time, entrusted the government 
of Scotland. 

Lauderdale’s administration, besides the iniquities arising 
from the violence of his temper, and the still greater iniqui- 
ties inseparable from all projects of persecution, was attended 
with other circumstances, which engaged him in severe and 
arbitrary measures. An absolute government was to be in- 
troduced, which on its commencement is often most rigorous ; 
and tyranny was still obliged, for want of military power, 
to cover itself under an appearance of law ; a situation 
which rendered it extremely awkward in its motions, 
and, by provoking opposition, extended the violence of its 
oppressions. 

The rigours exercised against conventicles, instead of 
breaking the spirit of the ianatics, had tended only, as is 
usual, to render them more obstinate, to increase the fervour 
of their zeal, to link them more closely together, and to 
inflame them against the established hierarchy. The com- 
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monalty, almost every where in the south, particularly in the 
western counties, frequented conventicles without reserve ; 
and the gentry, though they themselves commonly abstained 
from these illegal places of worship, connived at this ir- 
regularity in their inferiors. In order to interest the former 
on the side of the persecutors, a bond or contract was, by 
order of the privy council, tendered to the landlords in the 
west, by which they were to engage for the good behaviour 
of their tenants ; and in case any tenant frequented a con- 
venticle, the landlord was to subject himself to the same fine 
as could by law be exacted from the delinquent. It was 
ridiculous to give sanction to laws by voluntary contracts : 
it was iniquitous to make one man answerable for the con- 
duct of another : it was illegal to impose such hard condi- 
tions upon men who had nowise offended. For these reasons 
the greater part of the gentry refused to sign these bonds ; 
and Lauderdale, enraged at this opposition, endeavoured to 
break their spirit by expedients which were still more 
unusual and more arbitrary. 

The law enacted against conventicles had called them 
seminaries of rebellion. This expression, which was nothing 
but a flourish of rhetoric, Lauderdale and the privy council 
were willing to understand in a literal sense ; and because 
the western counties abounded in conventicles, though other- 
wise in profound peace, they pretended that these counties 
were in a state of actual war and rebellion. They made, 
therefore, an agreement with some highland chieftains to 
call out their clans, to the number of eight thousand men ; 
to these they joined the- guards, and the militia of Angus : 
and they sent the- whole to live at free quarters upon the 
lands of such as had refused the bonds illegally required of 
them. The obnoxious counties were the most populous and 
most industrious in, Scotland. The highlanders wore the 
people the most disorderly and the least civilized. It is easy 
to imagino the havoc and destruction which ensued. A mul- 
titude, not accustomed to discipline, averse to the restraint 
of laws, trained up in rapine and violence, were let looso 
amidst those whom, they were to regard as enemies to their 
prince and to their religion. Nothing escaped their raven- 
ous hands. By menaces, by violence, and sometimes by 
tortures, men were obliged to discover their concealed woaltn. 
Neither age, nor sex, nor innocence, afforded protection : 
and the gentry, finding that even those who had been most 
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compliant, and who had subscribed the bonds, were equally 
exposed to the rapacity of those barbarians, confirmed them- 
selves still more in the resolution of refusing them. The 
voice of the nation was raised against this enormous outrage ; 
and after two months’ free quarter, the highlanders were 
sent back to their hills, loaded with the spoils and execra- 
tions of the west. 

Those who had been engaged to subscribe the bonds could 
find no security, but by turning out such tenants as they 
suspected of an inclination to conventicles, and thereby de- 
populating their estates. To increase the misery of these 
unhappy farmers, the council enacted, that none should be 
received any where, or allowed a habitation, who brought 
not a certificate of his conformity from the parish minister. 
That the obstinate and refractory might not escape farther 
persecution, a new device was fallen upon. By the law of 
Scotland, any man who should go before a magistrate, and 
swear that he thought himself in danger from another, 
might obtain a writ of law-burrows , as it is called; by which 
the latter was bound, under the penalty of imprisonment 
and outlawry, to find security for his good behaviour. 
Lauderdale entertained the absurd notion of making the 
king sue out writs of law-burrows against his subjects. On 
this pretence, the refusers of the bonds were summoned to 
appear before the council, and were required to bind them- 
selves, under the penalty of two years’ rent, neither to 
frequent conventicles themselves, nor allow their family and 
tenants to be present at those unlawful assemblies. Thus 
chicanery was joined to tyranny ; and the majesty of the 
king, instead of being exalted, was in reality prostituted ; 
as if he were obliged to seek the same security, which one 
neighbour might require of another. 

It was an old law, but seldom executed, that a man who 
was accused of any crime, and did not appear, in order to 
stand his trial, might be inter communed, that is, he might he 
publicly outlawed ; and whoever afterwards, either on ac- 
count of business, relation, nay charity, had the least inter- 
course with him, was subjected to the same penalties as could 
by law be inflicted on the criminal himself. Several writs 
of intercommuning were now issued against the hearers and 

E reachers in conventicles ; and by this severe and even absurd 
iw, crimes and guilt went on multiplying in a geometrical 
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proportion. Where laws themselves are so violent, it is no 
wonder that an administration should be tyrannical. 

Lest the cry of an oppressed people should reach the 
throne, the council forebade, under severe penalties, all 
noblemen or gentlemen of landed property to leave the king- 
dom : a severe edict, especially where the sovereign himself 
resided in a foreign country. Notwithstanding this act of 
council, Cassilis first, afterwards Hamilton and Tweeddale, 
went to London, and laid their complaints before the king. 
These violent proceedings of Lauderdale were opposite to 
the natural temper of Charles ; and he immediately issued 
orders for discontinuing the bonds and the writs of law- 
burrows. But as he was commonly little touched with what 
lay at a distance, he entertained not the proper indignation 
against those who had abused his authority. Even while he 
retracted these oppressive measures, he was prevailed with to 
avow and praise them, in a letter which he wrote to the 
privy council. This proof of confidence might fortify the 
hands of the ministry ; but the king ran a manifest risk of 
losing the affections of his subjects, by not permitting even 
those who were desirous of it, to distinguish between him 
and their oppressors. 

It is reported p that Charles, after a full hearing of the 
debates concerning Scottish affairs, said, “ I perceive that 
Lauderdale has been guilty of many bad things against the 
people of Scotland ; but I cannot find that he has acted any 
thing contrary to my interest a sentiment unworthy of a 
Sovereign ! 

During the absence of Hamilton and the other discontented 
lords, the king allowed Lauderdale to summon a convention 
of estates at Edinburgh. This assembly, besides granting 
some money, bestowed applause on all Lauderdale’s adminis- 
tration, and in their addresses to the king expressed the 
highest contentment and satisfaction. But these instances 
of complaisance had the contrary effect in England from 
what was expected by the contrivers of them. All men 
there concluded, that in Scotland the very voice of liberty 
was totally suppressed; and that,, by the prevalence of 
tyranny, grievances were so riveted, that it was become 
dangerous even to mention them, or complain to the prince, 
who alone was able to redress them. From the slavory of 
the neighbouring kingdom, they inferred the arbitrary dis- 

p Burnet, 
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position of the king ; and from the violence with which 
sovereign power was there exercised, they apprehended the 
miseries which might ensue to themselves upon their loss of 
liberty. If persecution, it was asked, by a Protestant church, 
could be carried to such extremes, what might be dreaded 
from the prevalence of popery, which had ever, in all ages, 
made open profession of exterminating by fire and sword 
every opposite sect or communion ? And if the first ap- 

E roaches towards unlimited authority were so tyrannical, 
ow dismal its final establishment, when all dread of oppo- 
sition should at last be removed by mercenary armies, and 
all sense of shame by long and inveterate habit ? 
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The English nation, ever since the fatal league with France, 
had entertained violent jealousies against the court ; 1B7g 
and the subsequent measures adopted by the ldng 
had tended more to increase than cure the general prejudices. 
Some mysterious design was still suspected in every enter- 
prise and profession : arbitrary power and popery were 
apprehended as the scope of all projects : each breath or 
rumour made the people start with anxiety : their enemies, 
they thought, were in their very bosom, and had gotten 
possession of tlieir sovereign’s confidence. While in this 
timorous, jealous disposition, the cry of a plot all on a sudden 
struck their ears : they were wakened from tlieir slumber ; 
and, like men affrighted and in the dark, took every figure 
for a spectre. The terror of each man became the source of 
terror to another. And an universal panic being diffused, 
reason, and argument, and common sense, and common 
humanity, lost all influence over them. From this disposi- 
tion of men’s minds, we are to account for the pro- tuc 
gress of the porisn plot, and the credit given to l' 1 " 1 
it ; an event which would otherwise appear prodigious, and 
altogether inexplicable. 

On the 12th of August, one Kirby, a chemist, accosted 
the king, as he was walking in tlio park : “ Sir,” said he, 
“ keep within the company : your enemies have a design 
upon your life ; and you may be shot in this very walk.” 
Being asked the reason of these strange speeches, ho said, 
that two men, called Grove aiul Pickering, had engaged to 
shoot the king, and Sir G eorge W akernan, the queen’s phy- 
VOL. y. t 
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sician, to poison him. This intelligence, he added, had been 
communicated to him by Doctor Tongue; whom, if per- 
mitted, he would introduce to his majesty. Tongue was a 
divine of the church of England ; a man, active, restless, full 
of projects, void of understanding. He brought papers to 
the king, which contained information of a plot, and were 
digested into forty-three articles. The king, not having 
leisure to peruse them, sent them to the treasurer Danby, 
andordered the two informers to lay the business before that 
minister. Tongue confessed to Danby, that he himself had 
not drawn the papers, that they had been secretly thrust 
under his door, and that, though he suspected, he "did not 
certainly know, who was the author. After a few days he 
returned, and told the treasurer, that his suspicions, he found, 
were just ; .and that the author of the intelligence, whom he 
had met twice or thrice in the street, had acknowledged 
the whole matter, and had given him a more particular 
account of the conspiracy, but desired that his name might 
be concealed, being apprehensive lest the papists should 
murder him. 

The information was renewed with regard to Grove’s and 
Pickering’s intentions of shooting the king; and Tongue 
even pretended that, at a particular time, they were to set 
out for Windsor with that intention. Orders were given for 
arresting them, as soon as they should appear in that place : 
but though this alarm was more than once renewed, some 
frivolous reasons were still found by Tongue for their 
having delayed the journey ; and the king concluded, both 
from these evasions, and from the mysterious, artificial 
manner of communicating- the intelligence, that the whole 
was an imposture. 

Tongue came next to the treasurer, and told him, that a 
packet of letters, written by Jesuits concerned in the plot, 
was that night to be put into the post-house for Windsor, 
directed to Bennifiold, a J esuit, confessor to the duke. When 
this intelligence was convey od to the king, he replied, that 
the packet mentioned had a few hours before been brought 
to the duke by Bennifiold ; who said, that he suspected some 
bad design upon him ; that the letters seemed to contain 
matters of a dangerous import ; and that he knew them not 
to be the handwriting of the persons whose names were sub- 
scribed to them. This incident still farther confirmed the 
king in his incredulity. 
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The matter had probably slept for ever, had it not been for 
the anxiety of the duke ; who, hearing that priests and 
Jesuits, and even his own confessor, had been accused, was 
desirous, that, a thorough inquiry should be made by the 
council into the pretended conspiracy. Kirby and Tongue 
were inquired after, and were now found to be living in 
close connexion with Titus Oates, the person who was said- 
to have conveyed the first intelligence to Tongue. Oates 
affirmed that he had fallen under suspicion with the Jesuits ; 
that he had received three blows with a stick, and a box on 
the ear, from the provincial of that order, for revealing that 
conspiracy ; and that, overhearing them speak of their inten- 
tions to punish him more severely, he had withdrawn and 
concealed himself. This man, in whose breast was lodged a 
secret, involving the fate of kings and kingdoms, was allowed 
to remain in such necessity, that Kirby was obliged to supply 
him with daily bread ; and it was a joyful surprise to him 
when he heard that the council was at last disposed to take 
some notice of his intelligence. But as he expected more 
encouragement from the public, than from the king or his 
ministers, he thought proper, before he was presented to 
the council, to go with his two companions to Sir Edmonds- 
bury Godfrey, a noted and active justice of the peace, 
and to give evidence before him of all the articles of the 
conspiracy. 

The wonderful intelligence which Oates conveyed both to 
Godfrey and the council, and afterwards to the Par- Oates's 
liament, was to this purpose. 4 The pope, he said, 
on examining the matter in the congregation de propaganda, 
had found himself entitled to the possession of England and 
Ireland on account of the heresy of prince and people, and 
had accordingly assumed the sovereignty of these kingdoms. 
The supreme power he had thought proper to delegate to the 
society of Jesuits j and De Oliva, general of that order, in 
consequence of the papal grant, had exerted every act of 
regal authority, and particularly had supplied, by commis- 
sions under the seal of the society, all the chief offices; both 
civil and military. Lord Arundel was created chancellor ; 
Lord Powis treasurer ; Sir William Godolphin privy seal ; 
Coleman secretary -of state Langhorne attorney-general ; 
I'Ord Bellasis general of the papal army ; Lord Peters 
lieutenant-general ; Lord Stafford paymaster ; and inferior 

' ' » Oates’s Narrative. 

t2 
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commissions, signed by the provincial of the Jesuits, were 
distributed all over England. All the dignities, too, of the 
church were filled, and many of them with Spaniards and 
other foreigners. The provincial had held a consult of the 
Jesuits under his authority ; where the king, whom they 
opprobriously called the Black Bastard, was solemnly tried 
and condemned as a heretic ; and a resolution taken to put 
him to death. Father le Sliee (for so this groat plotter and 
informer called Father la Chaise, the noted confessor of the 
French king) had consigned in London ten thousand pounds, 
to be paid to any man who should merit it by this assassina- 
tion. A Spanish provincial had expressed like liberality : the 
prior of the Benedictines was willing to go the length of six 
thousand: the Dominicans approved of the action, but 
pleaded poverty. Ton thousand pounds had been offered to 
Sir George Wakeman, the queen’s physician, who demanded 
fifteen thousand, as a reward for so great a service. Ilis 
demand was complied with ; and fiv e thousand had been paid 
liim by advance. Lest this means should fail, four Irish 
ruffians had been hired by the Jesuits, at the rate of twenty 
guineas apiece, to stab the king at Windsor ; and Coleman, 
secretary to the late Duchess of York, had given the mes- 
senger, who carried them orders, a guinea to quicken his 
diligence. Grove and Pickering were also employed to 
shoot the king with silver bullets : the former was to receive 
the sum of fifteen hundred pounds; the latter, being a pious 
man, was to be rewarded with thirty thousand masses, which, 
estimating masses at a shilling apiece, amounted to a like 
value. Pickering would have executed his purpose, had not 
the flint at one time dropped out of his pistol, at another 
time the priming. Corners, the J esuit, had bought a knife 
at the price of ten shillings, which lie thought was not dear, 
considering the purpose for which he intended it, to wit, stab- 
bing the king. Letters of subscription were circulated among 
the Catholics all over England, to raise a sum for the same 
purpose. No less than fifty Jesuits had met in May last, at 
the White Dorse tavern, where it was unanimously agreed to 
put the king to death. This synod did afterwards, for more 
convenience, divide themselves into many lesser cabals or com- 
panies ; and Oates was employed to carry notes and letters 
from one to another, all tending to the same end, of murder- 
ing the king. He even carried from ono company to 
another a paper, in which they formally expressed their reso- 
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lution of executing that deed ; and it was regularly sub- 
scribed by all of them. A wager of a hundred pounds was 
laid, and stakes made, that the king should eat no more 
Christmas pies. In short, it was determined, to use the 
expression of a Jesuit, that if he would not become R. 0. 
(Roman Catholic), he should no longer he 0. R. (Charles 
Rex). The great fire of London had been the work of the 
Jesuits, who had employed eighty or eighty-six persons for 
that purpose, and had expended seven hundred fireballs ; but 
they had a good return for their money, for they had been 
able to pilfer goods from the fire to the amount of fourteen 
thousand pounds : the Jesuits had also raised another fire on 
St. Margaret’s Hill, whence they had stolen goods to the 
value of two thousand pounds : another at Southwark : and 
it was determined in like manner to burn all the chief cities 
in England. A paper model was already framed for the 
firing of London; the stations were regularly marked out, 
where the several fires were to commence ; and the whole 
plan of operations was so concerted, that precautions were 
taken by the Jesuists to vary their measures, according to 
the variation of the wind. Fireballs were familiarly called 
among them Teuxbury mustard pills ; and were said to con- 
tain a notable biting sauce. In the great fire, it had been 
determined to murder the king : but lie had displayed such 
diligence and humanity in extinguishing the flames, that 
even the Jesuits relented and spared his life. Besides these 
assassinations and fires, insurrections, rebellions, and massa- 
cres were projected by that religious order in all the tlireo 
kingdoms. There were twenty thousand Catholics in Lon- 
don, who would rise in four-and-twonty hours or less ; and 
Jennison, a Jesuit, said, that they might easily cut the 
throats of a hundred thousand Protestants. Eight thousand' 
Catholics had agreed to take arms in Scotland. Ormond was 
to be murdered by four Jesuits ; a general massacre of the 
Irish Protestants was concerted ; and forty thousand black 
bills were already provided for that purpose. Coleman had 
remitted two hundred thousand pounds to promote the rebel- 
lion in Ireland; and the French king was to land a great 
army in that island. Poole, who wrote the Synopsis, was 
particularly marked out for assassination ; as was also Dr. 
Stillingfleet, a controversial writer against the Papists. 
Burnet tolls us, that Oates paid him the same compliment. 
After all this havoc, the crown was to bo offered to the duke, 
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but on tbe following conditions : that he receive it as a gift 
from the pope ; that he confirm all the papal commissions for 
offices and employments ; that he ratify all past transactions, 
by pardoning the incendiaries, and the murderers of his 
brother and of the people ; and that he consent to the utter 
extirpation of the Protestant religion. If he refuse these 
conditions, he himself was immediately to be poisoned or 
assassinated. To pot James must yo ; according to the ex- 
pression ascribed by Oates to the Jesuits. 

Oates, the informer of this dreadful plot, was himself the 
most infamous of mankind. He was the son of an anabaptist 
preacher, chaplain to Colonel Pride; but having taken 
orders in the church, he had been settled in a small living by 
the Duke of Norfolk. He had been indicted for perjury ; 
and by some means had escaped. He was afterwards a 
chaplain on board the fleet ; whence he had been dismissed 
on complaint of some unnatural practices, not fit to be 
named. He then became a convert to the Catholics ; but he 
afterwards boasted, that his conversion was a mere pretence, 
in order to get into their secrets and to betray thom. b He 
was sent over to the Jesuits’ College at St. Omor’s, and 
though above thirty years of age, he there lived some time 
among the students. He was despatched on an errand to 
Spain ; and thence returned to St. Omer’s ; where the 
Jesuits, heartily tired of their convert, at last dismissed him 
from their seminary. It is likely that, from resentment of 
this usage, as well as from want and indigence, he was 
induced, in combination with Tongue, to contrive that plot 
of winch he accused the Catholics. 

This abandoned man, when examined before the council, 
betrayod his impostures in such a manner as would have 
utterly discredited the most consistent story, and the most 
reputable evidence. While in Spain, he had been carried, 
he said, to Don John, who promised great assistance to the 
execution of the Catholic designs. The king asked him, 
what sort of a man Don John was : he answered, a tall lean 
man ; directly contrary to the truth, as the king well knew.® 
He totally mistook the situation of the Jesuits’ college at 
Paris. 4 Though he pretended great intimacies with Coleman, 
he knew him not, when placed very near him ; and had no 
other excuse than that Ips sight was bad in candle-light.® 
He fell into like mistakes with regard to Wakeinan. 

b Biurniit, Eclianl, Noilli, L’lSbtiaugu, 

c Liuruut, North. d North. c l$urnct, North, Trials. 
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Notwithstanding these objections, great attention was 
paid to Oates’s evidence, and the plot became very soon the 
subject of conversation, and even the object of terror to the 
people. The violent animosity, which had been excited 
against the Catholics in general, made the public swallow 
the grossest absurdities when they accompanied an accusa- 
tion of those religionists : and the more diabolical any con- 
trivance appeared, the better it suited the tremendous idea 
entertained of a Jesuit. Danby likewise, who stood in oppo- 
sition to the French and Catholic interest at court, was 
willing to encourage every story, which might serve to dis- 
credit that party. By his suggestion, when a warrant was 
signed for arresting Coleman, there was inserted a clause for 
seizing his papers ; a circumstance attended with the most 
important consequences. 

Coleman, partly on his own account, partly by orders from 
the duke, had been engaged in a correspondence coinman’s 
with Father la Chaise, with the pope’s nuncio at lcttm - 
Brussels, and with other Catholics abroad ; and being him- 
self a fiery zealot, busy and sanguine, the expressions in his 
letters often betrayed great violence and indiscretion. His 
correspondence, during the years 1G74, 1G75, and part of 
167G, was seized, and contained many extraordinary pas- 
sages. In particular, he said to La Chaise, “ We have here 
a mighty work upon our hands, no less than the conversion 
of three kingdoms, and by that perhaps the utter subduing 
of a pestilent heresy, which has a long time domineered over 
a great part of this northern world. There were never such 
hopes of success, since the days of Queen Mary, as now in 
our days. God has given us a prince,” meaning the duke, 
“ who is become (may I say a miracle ?) zealous of being the 
author and instrument of so glorious a work ; but the oppo- 
sition we are sure to meet with, is also like to be great ; so 
that it imports us to get all the aid and assistance wo can.” 
In another letter he said, “I cau scarce believe myself 
awake, or the thing real, when I think of a prince in such 
an age as we live in, converted to such a degree of zeal and 
piety, as not to regard any thing in the world in comparison 
of G-od Almighty's glory, the salvation of his own soul, and 
the conversion of our poor kingdom.” In other passages 
the interests of the crown of England, those of the French 
king, and those of the Catholic religion, are spoken of as 
inseparable. The duke is also said to have connected his 
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interests unalterably with those of Lewis. The king himself, 
he affirms, is always inclined to favour the Catholics when he 
may do it without hazard. “ Money,” Coleman adds, “ can- 
not fail of persuading the king to any thing. There is 
nothing it cannot make him do, were it ever so much to his 
prejudice. It has such an absolute power over him, that he 
cannot resist it. Logic, built upon money, has in our court 
more powerful charms than any other sort of argument.” 
For these reasons he proposed to Father la Chaise, that the 
French king should remit the sum of three hundred thou- 
sand pounds, on condition that the Parliament be dissolved ; 
a measure, to which he affirmed, the king was, of himself, 
sufficiently inclined, were it not for his hopes of obtaining 
money from that assembly. The Parliament, he said, had 
already constrained the king to make peace with Holland, 
contrary to the interests of the Catholic religion, and of his 
Most Christian Majesty : and if they should meet again, they 
would surely engage him farther, even to the making of war 
against France. It appears also from the same letters, that 
the assembling of the Parliament so late as April, in the 
year 1075, had been procured by the intrigues of the 
Catholic and French party, who thereby intended to show 
the Dutch and tlicir confederates that they could expect no 
assistance from England. 

When the contents of these letters were publicly known, 
they diffused the panic, with which the nation began already 
to bo seized on account of the popish plot. Mon reasoned 
more from their fears and their passions, than from the evi- 
dence before them. It is certain that the restless and ontor- 
prising spirit of the Catholic church, particularly of the 
Jesuits, merits attention, and is, in some degree, dangerous 
to every other communion. Such zeal of prosolytism 
actuates that sect, that its missionaries have penetrated into 
every nation of the globe : and, in one sense, there is a 
■popish plot perpetually carrying on against all states, Pro- 
testant, pagan, and Mahometan. Jt is likewise very 
probable, that the conversion of the duke, and the favour 
of the king, had inspired the Catholic priests with new 
hopes of recovering in these islands their lost dominion, and 
gave fresh vigour to that intemperate zeal by which they 
are commonly actuated. Their first aim was to obtain a 
toleration ; and such was the evidence, they believed, of 
their theological tenets, that, could they but procure entire 
liberty, they must infallibly in time open tho eyes of tho 
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people. After they had converted considerable numbers, 
they might be enabled, they hoped, to reinstate themselves 
in full authority, and entirely to suppress tnat heresy, with 
which the kingdom had so long been infected. Though 
these dangers to the Protestant religion were distant, it was 
justly the object of great concern to find that the heir of 
the crown was so blinded with bigotry, and so deeply en- 
gaged in foreign interests ; and that the king himself had 
been prevailed on, from low interests, to hearken to his 
dangerous insinuations. Very bad consequences might 
ensue from such perverse habits and attachments ; nor 
could the nation and Parliament guard against them with 
too anx ious a precaution. But that the Roman pontiff 
could hope to assume the sovereignty of these kingdoms ; 
a project which, even during the darkness of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, would have appeared chimerical : that 
he should delegate this authority to the Jesuits, that order 
in the Romish church which was the most hated : that a 
massacre could be attempted of the Protestants, who sur- 
passed the Catholics a hundred-fold, and were invested with 
the whole authority of the state : that the king himself was 
to be assassinated, and even the duke, the only support of 
their party : these were such absurdities as no human testi- 
mony was sufficient to prove ; much less the evidence of one 
man, who was noted for infamy, and who could not keep 
himself, every moment, from falling into the grossest incon- 
sistencies. Did such intelligence deserve even so much at- 
tention as to be refuted, it would appear, that Coleman’s 
letters were sufficient alone to destroy all its credit. Por 
how could so long a train of correspondence be carried on, 
by a man so much trusted by the party ; and yet no traces 
of insurrections, if really intended, of fires, massaoies, 
assassinations, invasions, be over discovered in any single 
passage of these letters ? But all such reflections, and many 
more, equally obvious, were vainly employed against that 
general prepossession with which the nation was seized. 
Oates’s plot and Coleman’s were universally confounded 
together : and the evidence of the latter being unquestion- 
able, the belief of the former, aided by the passions of 
hatred and of terror, took possession of the whole people. 

There was danger, however, lest time might open the eyes 
of the public ; when the murder of (Jodfrey com- 17th o„ t . 
pleted the general delusion, and rendered the pro- 
judiees of the nation absolutely incurable. This muia “‘ 
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magistrate had been missing some days; and, after much 
search, and many surmises, his body was found lying 
in a ditch at Primrose-hill : the marks of strangling were 
thought to appear about his neck, and some contusions on 
his breast : his own sword was sticking in the body ; but as 
no considerable quantity of blood ensued on drawing it, it 
was concluded, that it had been thrust in after his death, 
and that he had not kilJed himself : he had rings on his 
fingers, and money in his pocket : it was therefore inferred, 
that he had not fallen into the hands of robbers. Without 
farther reasoning, the cry rose, that he had been assassinated 
by the Papists, on account of his taking Oates’s evidence. 
This clamour was quickly propagated, and met with uni- 
versal belief. The panic spread itself on every side with 
infinite rapidity ; and all men, astonished with fear, and 
animated with rage, saw in Godfrey’s fate all the horrible 
designs ascribed to the Catholics ; and no farther doubt re- 
mained of Oates’s veracity. The voice of the nation united 
against that hated sect ; and notwithstanding that tho 
bloody conspiracy was supposed to be now detected, men 
Geuai.ii could scarcely be persuaded that their lives were yot 
cuuituiua- in safety. Each hour teemed with now rumours 
luu ' and surmises. Invasions from abroad, insurrections 
at home, even private murders and poisonings, were appre- 
hended. To deny tiro reality of the plot was to be an ac- 
complice ; to hesitate was criminal ; royalist, republican, 
churchman, sectary, courtier, patriot, all parties concurred 
in the illusion. The city prepared for its defence, as if the 
enemy were at its gates : the chains and posts wore put up : 
and it was a noted saying at that time of Sir Thomas 
Player, the chamberlain, that were it not for those precau- 
tions, all the citizens might rise next morning with their 
throats cut. f 

In order to propagate the popular frenzy, several artifices 
were employed. The dead body of Godfrey was carried 
into the city, attended by vast multitudes. It was publicly 
exposed in the streets, and viewed by all ranks of men ; and 
every one who saw it went away inflamed, as well by tho 
mutual contagion of sentiments, as by the dismal spectacle 
itself. The funeral pomp was celebrated with great parade. 
The corpse was conducted through the chief sfteets of the 
city : seventy-two clergymen marched before : above a 

f North, 200*. 
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thousand persons of distinction followed after : and at the 
funeral sermon, two able-bodied divines mounted the pulpit, 
and stood on each side of the preacher, lest, in paying the 
last duties to this unhappy magistrate, he should, before the 
whole people, he murdered by the Papists.® 

In this disposition of the nation, reason could no more be 
heard than a whisper in the midst of the most violent hurri- 
cane. Even at present, Godfrey’s murder can scarcely, upon 
any system, he rationally accounted for. That he was assas- 
sinated by the Catholics seems utterly improbable. These re- 
ligionists could not be engaged to commit that crime from 
policy, in order to deter other magistrates from acting against 
them. Godfrey’s fate was nowise capable of producing that 
effect, unless it was publicly known that the Catholics were his 
murderers; an opinion which, it was easy to foresee, must 
prove the ruin of their party. Besides, how many magis- 
trates, during more than a century, had acted in the most 
violent manner against the Catholics, without its being ever 
suspected that any one had been cut off by assassination ? 
Such jealous times as the present were surely ill fitted for 
beginning these dangerous experiments. Shall we therefore 
say, that the Catholics were pushed on, not by policy, but 
by blind revenge against Godfrey ? But Godfrey had given 
them little or no occasion of offence in taking Oates’s evi- 
dence. His part was merely an act of form, belonging to 
his office ; nor could he or any other man in his station, 
possibly refuse it. In the rest of his conduct, he lived on 
good terms with the Catholics, and was far from distinguish- 
ing himself by his severity against that sect. It is even 
certain that he had contracted an intimacy with Coleman, 
and took care to inform his friend of the danger to which, 
by reason of Oates’s evidence, ho was at present exposed. 

There are some writers, who, finding it impossible to 
account for Godfrey’s murder by the machinations of the 
Catholics, have recourse to the opposite supposition. They 
lay hold of that obvious presumption, that those commit the 
crime who reap advantage by it ; and they affirm that it was 
Shaftesbury, and the heads of the popular party, who perpe- 
trated that deed, in order to throw the odium of it on the 
Papists. If this supposition be received, it must also be 
admitted that the whole plot was the contrivance of those 
politicians; and that Oates acted altogether under their 

« Ibid. p. 205. 
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direction. But it appears that Oates, dreading probably the 
opposition of powerful enemies, bad very anxiously acquitted 
the duke, Danby, Ormond, and all the ministry ; persons, 
who were certainly the most obnoxious to the popular 
leaders. Besides, the whole texture of the plot contains 
such low absurdity, that it is impossible to have been the 
invention of any man of sense or education. It is true, the 
more monstrous and horrible the conspiracy, the better was 
it fitted to terrify, and thence to convince, the populace ; but 
this effect, we may safely say, no one could beforehand have 
expected ; and a fool was in this case more likely to succeed 
than a wise man. Had Shaftesbury laid the plan of a popish 
conspiracy, he had probably rendered it moderate, consistent, 
credible ; and on that very account had never met with the 
prodigious success with which Oates’s tremendous fictions 
were attended. 

We must, therefore, be contented to remain for ever 
ignorant of the actors in Godfrey’s murder ; and only pro- 
nounce, in general, that that event, in all likelihood, had no 
connexion, one way or other, with the popish plot. 

Any man, especially so active a magistrate as Godfrey, 
might, in such a city as London, have many enemies, of 
whom his friends and family had no suspicion. lie was a 
melancholy man ; and there is some reason, notwithstand- 
ing the pretended appearances to the contrary, to suspect 
that he tell by his own hands. The affair was never ex- 
amined with tranquillity, or oven wiih common sense, during 
the time ; and it is impossible for us, at this distance, 
certainly to account for it. 

No one doubted but the Papists had assassinated Godfrey; 
but still the particular actors were unknown. A proclamation 
was issued by the king, offering a pardon aud inward of five 
hundred pounds to any one who should discover them. As 
it was afterwards surmised that the terror of a like* assassina- 
tion would prevent discovery, a now proclamation was 
issued, promising absolute protection to any one who should 
reveal the secret. Thus were indemnity, money, and security 
offered to the fairest bidder : and no one needed to fear, 
during the present fury of the people, that his evidence 
would undergo too severe a scrutiny, 

While the nation was in this ferment, the Parliament was 
Thtmfi'ia- asseni L ) l°d* I n his speech the king fold them, that, 
wwi ? iar though they had given money for disbanding the 
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army , 11 he had found Flanders so exposed, that he had 
thought it necessary still to keep them on foot, and 
doubted not but this measure would meet with their appro- 
bation. He informed them, that his revenue lay under great 
anticipations, and at best was never equal to the constant 
and necessary expense of government ; as would appear from 
the state of it, which be intended to lay before them lie 
also mentioned the plot formed against his life by Jesuits ; 
but said that he would forbear delivering any opinion of 
the matter, lest he should seem to say too much or too little ; 
and that he would leave the scrutiny of it entirely to the 
law. 

The king was anxious to keep the question of the popish 
plot from the Parliament ; where, he suspected, many design- 
ing people would very much abuse the present credulity of 
the nation : but Dauby, who bated the Catholics, and 
courted popularity, and perhaps hoped that the king, if his 
life were believed in danger from the Jesuits, would be more 
cordially loved by the nation, had entertained opposite 
designs ; and the very first day of the session he opened the 
matter in the House of Peers. 

The king was extremely displeased with this temerity, and 
told his minister, “ Though you do not believe it, you will 
find that you have given the Parliament a handle to ruin 
yourself, as well as to disturb all my affairs ; and you will 
surely live to repent it.” Danby had afterwards sufficient 
reason to applaud the sagacity of his master. 

The cry of the plot was immediately echoed from one 
House to the other. The authority of Parliament of tne 
gave sanction to that fury with which the people r.uiu- 
were already agitated. An address was voted for a 
solemn fast : a form of prayer was contrived for that 
solemnity, and because the popish plot had been omitted in 
the first draft, it was carefully ordered to be inserted ; lost 
Omniscience should want intelligence, to use the words of an 
historian . 1 

In order to continue and propagate the alarm, addresses 
were voted for laying before the House such papers as 
might discover the horrible conspiracy ; for the removal of 
popish recusants from London; for administering every 

* They liad granted him six hunihcd thousand pounds for disbanding the army, for 
reimbursing tho charges of his naval armament, and fur paying tho Piinocsa of Orange’s 
portion. , l > North, p. 207. 
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where the oaths of allegiance and supremacy; for denying 
access at court to all unknown or suspicious persons; and for 
appointing the train-bands of London and Westminster to be 
in readiness. The Lords Powis, Stafford, Arundel, Peters, 
and Bellasis, were committed to the Tower, and were soon 
after impeached for high treason. And both Houses, after 
hearing Oates’s evidence, voted, “ That the Lords and 
Commons are of opinion, that there hath been, and still is, a 
damnable and hellish plot, contrived and carried on by the 
popish recusants, for assassinating the king, for subverting 
the government, and for rooting out and destroying the 
Protestant religion.” 

So vehement were the Houses, that they sat every day, 
forenoon and afternoon, on the subject of the plot ; for no 
other business could be attended to. A committee of Lords 
was appointed to examine prisoners and witnesses; blank 
warrants were put into their hands, for the commitment of 
such as should ho accused or suspected. Oates, who, though 
his evidence were true, must, by his own account, be re- 
garded as an infamous villain, was by every one applauded 
caressed, and called the saviour of the nation, lie was 
recommended by the Parliament to the king. He was lodged 
in Whitehall, protected by guards, and encouraged by a 
pension of one thousand two hundred pounds a year. 

It was not long before such bountiful encouragement 
B&Uoe’s brought forth new witnesses. William Bedloe, a 
luurative. man , jf possible more infamous than Oates, appeared 
next upon the stage. He was of very low birth, had been 
noted for several cheats and even thefts, had travelled over 

E many parts of Europe under borrowed names, had frequently 
assed himself for a man of quality, and had endeavoured, 
y a variety of lies and contrivances, to prey upon the 
ignorant and unwaiy. When he appeared before the coun- 
cil, he gave intelligence of Godfrey’s murder only, which, he 
said, had been perpetrated in Somerset House, where the 
queen lived, by Papists, some of them servants in her 
family. He was questioned about the plot, but utterly 
denied all knowledge of it, and also asserted that he had no 
acquaintance with Oates. Next day, when examined before 
the committee of Lords, he bethought himself better, and 
was ready to give an ample account of the plot, which he 
found so anxiously inquired into. This narrative he made 
to tally, as well he could, with that of Oates, which Jhad been 
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published : but that be might make himself acceptable by 
new matter, he added some other circumstances, and these 
still more tremendous and extraordinary. He said, that ten 
thousand men were to be landed from Flanders in Burlington 
Bay, and immediately to seize Hull : that Jersey and Guern- 
sey were to be surprised by forces from Brest ; and that a 
French fleet was, all last summer, hovering in the channel 
for that purpose : that the Lords Powis and Peters were to 
form an army in Radnorshire, to be joined by another army, 
consisting of twenty or thirty thousand religious men and 
pilgrims, who were to land at Milford Haven from St. Iago 
in Spain : that there were forty thousand men ready in 
London ; besides those who would, on the alarm, be posted 
at every alehouse door, in order to kill the soldiers, as they 
came out of their quarters : that Lord Stafford, Coleman, and 
Father Ireland, had money sufficient to defray the expenses 
of all these armaments : that he himself was to receive four 
thousand pounds, as one that could murder a man ; as also a 
commission from Lord Bellasis, and a benediction from the 
pope : that the king was to be assassinated ; all the Pro- 
testants massacred, who would not seriously be converted ; 
the government offered to one, if he would consent to hold 
it of the church, but if he should refuse that condition, as 
was suspected, the supreme authority would be given to 
certain lords, under the nomination of the pope. In a subse- 
quent examination before the Commons, Bodloe added, (for 
these men always brought out their intelligence successively 
and by piecemeal,) that Lord Carrington was also in the con- 
spiracy for raising men and money against the government ; 
as was likewise Lord Brudenel. These noblemen, with all 
the other persons mentioned by Bodloe, were immediately 
committed to custody by the Parliament. 

It is remarkable, that the only resource of Spain, in her 
present decayed condition, lay in the assistance of England ; 
and so far from being in a situation to transport ten thousand 
men for the invasion of that kingdom, she had solicited and 
obtained English forces to be sent into the garrisons of 
Flanders which were not otherwise able to defend themselves 
against the French. The French, too, we may observe, 
were at that very time in open war with Spain, and yet are 
supposed to be engaged in the same design against England ; 
as if religious motives were become the sole actuating prin- 
ciple among sovereigns. But none of these circumstances, 
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however obvious, were able, when set in opposition to multi- 
plied horrors, antipathies, and prejudices, to engage the least 
attention of the populace for such the whole nation were at 
this time become. The popish plot passed for incontestable ; 
and had not men soon expected with certainty the legal 
punishment of these criminals, the Catholics had been exposed 
to the hazard of an universal massacre. The torrent indeed 
of national prejudices ran so high, that no one, without the 
most imminent danger, durst venture openly to oppose it : 
nay, scarcely any one, without great force of judgment, could 
even secretly entertain an opinion contrary to the prevailing 
sentiments. The loud and unanimous voice of a great nation 
has mighty authority over weak minds; and even later 
historians are so swayed by the concurring judgment of such 
multitudes, that some of them have esteemed themselves 
sufficiently moderate, when they affirmed that many circum- 
stances of the plot were true, though some were added, and 
others much magnified. But it is an obvious principle, that 
a witness who perjures himself in one circumstance is credible 
in none : and the authority of the plot, even to the end of 
the prosecutions, stood entirely upon witnesses. Though the 
Catholics had been suddenly and unexpectedly detected, at 
the very moment when their conspiracy, it is said, was ripe 
for execution ; no arms, no ammunition, no money, no com- 
missions, no papers, no letters, after the most rigorous search, 
cvot were discovered, to confirm the evidence of Oates and 
Bedloe. Yet still the nation, though often frustrated, went 
on in the eager pursuit and confident belief of the conspiracy ; 
and even the manifold inconsistencies and absurdities, con- 
tained in the narratives, instead of discouraging them, served 
only as farther incentives to discover the bottom of the plot, 
and wore considered as slight objections, which a more com- 

E lete information would fully remove. In all history, it will 
e difficult to find such another instance of popular frenzy 
and bigoted delusion. 

In order to support the panic among the people, especially 
among the citizens of London, a pamphlet was published with 
this title : “ A narrative and impartial discovery of the 
horrid popish plot, carried on for burning and destroying the 
cities of London and Westminster, with their suburbs; and 
setting forth the several consults, orders, and resolutions of the 
Jesuits, concerning the same : by Captain William Bedloe, 
lately engaged in that horrid design, and one of the popish 
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com mi ttee for carrying on such fires.” Every fire which had 
happened for several years past is there ascribed to the 
machinations of the Jesuits, who purposed, as Bedloe said, by 
such attempts, to find an opportunity for the general mas- 
sacre of the Protestants ; and in the mean time were well 
pleased to enrich themselves, by pilfering goods from the 
fire. 

The king, though he scrupled not, wherever he could 
speak freely, to throw the highest ridicule on the plot, and 
on all who believed it ; yet found it necessary to adopt the 
popular opinion before the Parliament. The torrent, he 
saw, ran too strong to be controlled ; and he could only hope, 
hy a seeming compliance, to be able, after some time, to 
guide, and direct, and elude its fury. He made, therefore, 
a speech to both Houses ; in which he told them, that he 
would take the utmost care of his person during these times 
of danger ; that he was as ready as their hearts could wish, 
to join with them in all means for establishing the Protes- 
tant religion, not only during his own time, but for all 
future ages ; and that, provided the right of succession were 
preserved, he would consent to any laws for restraining a 
popish successor ; and, in conclusion, he exhorted them to 
think of effectual means for the conviction of popish recu- 
sants ; and he highly praised the duty and loyalty of all his 
subjects, who had discovered such anxious concern for his 
safety. 

These gracious expressions abated nothing of the vehe- 
mence of parliamentary proceedings. A bill was introduced 
for a new test, in which popery was denominated idolatry ; 
and all members who refused this test were excluded from 
both Houses. The bill passed the Commons without much 
opposition ; but in the Upper House the duke moved, that 
an exception might be admitted in his favour. With great 
earnestness, and even with tears in his eyes, he told them 
that he was now to cast himself on their kindness, in the 
greatest concern which he could have in the world ; and he 
protested that, whatever his religion might be, it should only 
be a private thing between G-od and his own soul, and never 
should appear in his public conduct. Notwithstanding this 
strong effort, in so important a point, he prevailed only by 
two voices ; a sufficient indication of the general disposition 
of the people — “I would not have,” said a noble peer, in 
the debate on this, bill, “ so much as a popish man or a 

VOL. v. U 
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popish, woman to remain here ; not so much as a popish dog 
or a popish bitch ; not so much as a popish cat to purr or 
mew about the king.” — What is more extraordinary, this 
speech met with praise and approbation. 

Encouraged .by this general fury, the witnesses went’ still 
a step farther in their accusations ; and though both Oates 
and Bedloe had often declared, that there was no other 
person of distinction whom they knew to be concerned in 
the plot, they were now so audacious as to accuse the queen 
herself of entering into the design against the life of her 
husband. The Commons, in an address to the king, gave 
countenance to this scandalous accusation ; but the Lords 
would not be prevailed with to join in the address. It is 
here, if anywhere, that we may suspect the suggestions of 
the popular leaders to have had place. The king, it is well 
known, bore no great affection to his consort ; and now, 
more than ever, when his brother and heir was so much 
hated, had reason to be desirous of issue, which might quiet 
the jealous fears of liis people. This very hatred, which 
prevailed against the duke, would much facilitate, ho know, 
any expedient that could bo devised for the exclusion of that 
prince ; and nothing farther seemed requisite for the king, 
than to give way in this particular to the rage and fury of 
the nation. But Charles, notwithstanding all allurements 
of pleasure, or interest, or safety, had the generosity to pro- 
tect his injured consort. “ They think,” said he, “ I have a 
mind to a new wife ; but for all that I will not seo an inno- 
cent woman abused.” k He immediately ordered Oates 
to be strictly confined, seized his papers, and dismissed his 
servants; and this daring informer was obliged to make 
applications to Parliament, in order to recover his liberty. 

During this agitation of men’s minds, the Parliament gave 
new attention to the militia ; a circumstance which, oven 
during times of greatest tranquillity, can never prudently bo 
neglected. They passed a bill, by which it was enacted that 
a regular militia should be kept in arms, during six weeks 
.of the year, and a third part of them do duty every fort- 
night at that time. The popular leaders probably intended 
to make use of the general prejudices, and even to turn the 
arms of the people against the prince . 1 But Charles refused 
his assent to the bill, and told the Parliament, that he would 
not, were it for half an hour, part so far with the power of 

k North's Examou, p, ISO. 1 JBunwit, vul. i. p. 437. 
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the sword : but if they would contrive any other bill for 
ordering the militia, and still leave it in his power to as- 
semble or dismiss them as he thought proper, he would 
willingly give it the royal assent. The Commons, dissatis- 
fied with this negative, though the king had never before 
employed that prerogative, immediately voted that all the 
new levied forces should be disbanded. They passed a bill, 
granting money for that purpose : but to show their ex- 
treme jealousy of the crown, besides appropriating the money 
by the strictest clauses, they ordered it to be paid, not into 
the exchequer, but into the chamber of London. The Lords 
demurred with regard to so extraordinary a clause, which 
threw a violent reflection on the king’s ministers, and even 
on himself, and by that means the act remained in suspense. 

It was no wonder that the present ferment and credulity 
of the nation engaged men of infamous character Accusation 
and indigent circumstances to become informers, 
when persons of rank and condition could be tempted to give 
in to tha t scandalous practice. Montague, the king’s am- 
bassador at Paris, had procured a seat in. the Lower House ; 
and without obtaining or asking the king’s leave, he sud- 
denly came over to England. Charles, suspecting his inten- 
tion," ordered his papers to be seized ; but Montague, who 
foresaw this message, had taken care to secrete one paper, 
which he immediately laid before the House of Commons. 
It was a letter from the treasurer Danby, written in the 
beg innin g of the year, during the negotiations at Mmeguen 
for the general peace. Montague was there directed to 
make a demand of money from France ; or, in other words, 
the king was willing secretly to sell his good offices to Lewis, 
contrary to the general interests of the confederates, and 
even to those of his own kingdoms. The letter, among 
other particulars, contains these words : “ In case tho con- 
ditions of peace shall be accepted, the king expects to have 
six millions of livres a year for three years, from the time 
that this agreement shall be signed between his majesty and 
the King of France ; .because it will bo probably two or 
three years before the Parliament will be in humour to give 
him any supplies after the making of any peace with 
France ; and the ambassador here has always agreed to that 
sum ; but not for so long a time.” Danby was so unwilling 
to engage in this negotiation, that the king, to satisfy him, 
subjoined, with his own hand, those words : “ This letter is 
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■■writ by my order, C. R.” Montague, who revealed this 
secret correspondence, had even the baseness to sell his base 
treachery at a high price to the French monarch.” 

The Commons were inflamed with this intelligence against 
Danby ; and, carrying their suspicions farther than the 
truth, they concluded, that the king had all along acted in 
concert with the French court ; and that every step which 
he had taken in conjunction with the allies had been illusory 
and deceitful. Desirous of getting to the bottom of so im- 
portant a secret, and being pushed by Danby’s numerous 
HlB enemies, they immediately voted an impeachment 
impeach- of high treason against that minister, and sent up 
six articles to the House of Peers. These articles 
were, that he had traitorously engrossed to himself regal 
power, by giving instructions to his majesty’s ambassadors, 
without the participation of the secretaries of state, or the 
privy council : that he had traitorously endeavoured to sub- 
vert the government, and introduce arbitrary power ; and to 
•that end had levied and continued an army, contrary to act 
of Parliament : that he had traitorously endeavoured to 
alienate the affections of his majesty’s subjects, by negotiat- 
ing a disadvantageous peace with France, and procuring 
money for that purpose : that he was popishly affected, and 
,l»ad traitorously concealed, after he had notice, the late 
horrid and bloody plot, contrived by the Papists against 
his majesty’s person and government : that ho had wasted 
the king’s treasure : and that he had, by indirect means, 
■obtained several exorbitant grants from the crown. 

It is certain that the treasurer, in giving instructions to 
,an ambassador, had exceeded the bounds of his office ; and 
as the genius of a monarchy, strictly limited, requires that 
the propor minister should bo answerable for every abuse 
of power, the Commons, though they here advanced a new 
pretension, might justify themselves lay the utility, and oven 
necessity of it. But in other respects their charge against 
Danby was very ill grounded. That minister made it 
appear to the House of Lords, not only that Montague, the 
informer against him, had all along promoted tho money nego- 
tiations with France, but that he himself was ever extremely 
averse to the interests of that crown, which he esteemed 
pernicious to liis master and to his country. The French 
nation, he said, had always entertained, as he was certainly 
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informed, the highest contempt, both of the king’s person 
and government. His diligence, he added, in tracing and 
discovering the popish plot, was generally known ; and if he 
had common sense, not to say common honesty, he would 
surely be anxious to preserve the life of a master, by whom 
he was so much favoured. He had wasted no treasure, be- 
cause there was no treasure to waste. And though he had 
reason to be grateful for the king’s bounty, he had made 
more moderate acquisitions than were generally imagined, 
and than others in his office had often done, even during a 
shorter administration. 

The House of Peers plainly saw, that allowing all the 
charges of the Commons to be true, Danby’s crime fell not 
under the statute of Edward III. ; and though the words 
treason and traitorously had been carefully inserted in several 
articles, this appellation could not change the nature of 
things, or subject him to the penalties annexed to that crime. 
They refused, therefore, to commit Danbyupon this irregular 
charge. The Commons insisted on their demand; and a 
great contest was likely to arise, when the king, who had 
already seen sufficient instances of the ill humour of the 
Parliament, thought proper to prorogue them. This Dec 30 _ 
prorogation was soon after followed by a dissolution : Dissoiu- 
a desperate remedy in the present disposition of the ^"Yong 
nation. But the disease, it must be owned, the king p ' ulia - 
had reason to esteem desperate. The utmost rage me “ ’ 
had been discovered by the Commons on account of the 
popish plot ; and their fury began already to point against 
the royal family, if not against the throne itself. The duke' 
had been struck at in several motions : the treasurer had 
•been impeached : all supply had been refused, except on the 
most disagreeable conditions : fears, jealousies, and antipa- 
thies, were every day multiplying in Parliament : and 
though the people were strongly infected with the same 
prejudices, the king hoped, that, by dissolving the present 
cabals, a set of men might be chosen more moderate in their 
pursuits, and less tainted with the virulence of faction. 

Thus came to a period a Parliament which had sitten dur- 
ing the whole course of this reign, one year excepted, itsdm- 
Its conclusion was very different from its commence- racter - 
ment. Being elected during the joy and festivity of the 
restoration, it consisted almost entirely of royalists, who were 
disposed to support the crown by all the liberality which the 
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habits of that age would permit. Alarmed by the alliance 
with France, they gradually withdrew their confidence from 
the king ; and finding him still to persevere in a foreign 
interest, they proceeded to discover symptoms of the most 
refractory and most jealous disposition. The popish plot 
pushed them beyond all bounds of moderation ; and before 
their dissolution they seemed to be treading fast in the foot- 
steps of the last Long Parliament, on whose conduct they 
threw at first such violent blame. In all their variations 
they had still followed the opinions and prejudices of the 
nation, and ever seemed to bo more governed by humour and 
party views than by public interest, and more by public 
interest than by any corrupt or private influence. 

During the sitting of the Parliament, and after its proro- 
gation and dissolution, the trials of the pretended criminals 
were carried on, and the courts of judicature, places which, 
if possible, ought to be kept more pure from injustice than 
even national assemblies themselves, were strongly injected 
with the same party rage and bigoted prejudices. Coleman, 
Timi of the most obnoxious of the conspirators, was first 
Coicman. brought to his trial. His letters wero produced 
against him. They contained, as he himself confessed, much 
indiscretion : but, unless so far as it is illegal to be a zealous 
Catholic, they seemed to prove nothing criminal, much less 
treasonable, against him. Oates and Bedloe deposed, that ho 
had received a commission, signed by the superior of the 
Jesuits, to be papal secretary of state, and had consented to 
the poisoning, shooting, and stabbing of the king : lie had 
even, according to Oates’s deposition, advanced a guinea to 
promote those bloody purposes. These wild stories wero 
confounded with the projects contained in his letters ; and 
Coleman received sentence of death. The sentence was 
soon after executed upon him." lie suffered with calmness 
and constancy, and to the last persisted in the strongest 
protestations of liis innocence. 

Coleman’s execution was succeeded by the trial of Father 
Of iroiami who, it is protended, had signed, togothor 

with fifty Jesuits, the great resolution of murdering 
the king. Grovo and Pickering, who had undertaken to 
shoot him, were tried at the same time. The only witnesses 
against the prisoners wero still Oates and Bedloe. Ireland 
affirmed that ho was in Staffordshire all the month of August 
last, a time when Oates’s evidence made him in London. He 
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proved his assertion by good evidence, and would have 

S roved it by undoubted, had he not most iniquitously been 
ebarred, '.while in prison, from all use of pen, ink, and 
paper, and denied the liberty of sending for witnesses. All 
these men, before their arraignment, were condemned in the 
opinion of the judges, jury, and spectators; and to be a 
Jesuit, or even a Catholic, was of itself a sufficient proof of 
guilt. The chief justice, 0 in particular, gave sanction to all 
the narrow prejudices and bigoted fury of the populace. 
Instead of being counsel for the prisoners, as his office 
required, he pleaded the cause against them, browbeat their 
witnesses, and on every occasion represented their guilt as 
certain and uncontroverted. He even went so far as pub- 
licly to affirm, that the Papists had not the same principles 
which Protestants have, and therefore were not entitled to 
that common credence, which the principles and practices of 
the latter called for : and when the jury brought in their 
verdict against the prisoners, he said, “You have done, 
gentlemen, like very good subjects, and very good Chris- 
tians ; that is to say, like very good Protestants : and now 
much good may their thirty thousand masses do them ! ” 
alluding to the masses by which Pickering was to be rewarded 
for murdering the king. All these unhappy men 1079. 
went to execution protesting their innocence ; a 14th Jau - 
circumstance which made no impression on the spectators. 
The opinion that the Jesuits allowed of lios and mental re- 
servations, for promoting a good cause, was at this time so 
universally received, that no credit was given to testimony 
delivered either by that order or by any of their disciples. 
It was forgotten that all the conspirators engaged in tho 
gunpowder treason, and Garnet, the Jesuit, among the rest, 
had freely, on the scaffold, made confession of their guilt. 

Though Bedloe had given information of Godfrey’s mur- 
der, he still remained a single evidence against the persons 
accused ; and all the allurements of profit and honour had 
not hitherto tempted any one to confirm the testimony of 
that informer. At last means were found to complete the 
legal evidence. One Prance, a silversmith and a Catholic, 
had been accused by Bedloe of being an accomplice in the 
murder ; and upon his denial had been thrown into prison, 
loaded with heavy irons, and confined to tho condemned 
hole ; a place cold, dark, and full of nastiness. Such rigours 
wore supposed to be exercised by orders from tho scciet 
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committee of Lords, particularly Shaftesbury and Bucking- 
ham ; who, in examining the prisoners, usually employed (as 
it is said, and indeed sufficiently proved) threatenings and 
promises, rigour and indulgence, and every art, under pre- 
tence of extorting the truth from them. Prance had not 
courage to resist, but confessed himself an accomplice in 
Godfrey’s murder. Being asked concerning the plot, he 
also thought proper to be acquainted with it, and conveyed 
some intelligence to the council. Among other absurd cir- 
cumstances, he said that one Le Fevre bought a second-hand 
sword of him, because he knew not, as he said, what times 
were at hand : and Prance, expressing some concern for 
poor tradesmen, if such times came, Le Fevre replied, that 
it would be better for tradesmen if the Catholic religion were 
restored ; and particularly that there would bo more church 
work for silversmiths. All this information, with regard to 
the plot, as well as the murder of Godfrey, Prance solemnly 
retracted, both before the king, and the secret committee ; 
but being again thrown into prison, he was induced, by new 
terrors, and new sufferings, to confirm his first information, 
and was now produced as a sufficient evidence. 

I till, Green, and Berry were tried for Godfrey’s murder ; 
all of them men of low stations. Hill was servant to a phy- 
sician : the other two belonged to the popish chapel at 
jSomorset-house. It is needless to run over all the particulars 
of a long trial : it will be sufficient to say, that Bedloe’s evi- 
dence and France's were, in many circumstances, totally irre- 
concilable ; that both of them laboured under insurmountable 
difficulties, not to say gross absurdities ; and that they were 
Kub. 21 invalidated by contrary evidence, which is altogether 
nud as. convincing. But all was in vain : the prisoners 
were condemned and executed. They all denied their guilt 
at their execution ; and as Bony died a Protestant, this cir- 
cumstance was regardod as very considerable : but, instead 
of its giving some check to the gouoral credulity of the 
people, mon were only surprised that a Protestant could bo 
induced, at his death, to persist in so manifest a falsehood. 

As the army could neither be kept up nor disbanded 
without monoy, the king, how little hopes soever he 
N<*w elec- could entertain of more compliance, found himself 
tioun. obliged to summon a new Parliament. The blood 
already shed on account of the popish plot, instead of 
satiating tho people, served only as an incentive to their 
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fury ; and each conviction of a criminal was hitherto re- 
garded as a new proof of those horrible designs imputed 
to the Papists. This election is perhaps the first in England 
which, since the commencement of the monarchy, had been 
carried on by a violent contest between the parties, and 
where the court interested itself, to a high degree, iu the 
choice of the national representatives. But all its efforts 
were fruitless, in opposition to the torrent of prejudices 
which prevailed. Religion, liberty, property, even the lives 
of men, were now supposed to be at stake ; and no security, 
it was thought, except in a vigilant Parliament, could be 
found against the impious and bloody conspirators. Were 
there any part of the nation to which the ferment, occa- 
sioned by the popish plot, had not as yet propagated itself; the 
new elections, by interesting the whole people in public con- 
cerns, tended to diffuse it into the remotest corner ; and the 
consternation universally excited proved an excellent engine 
for influencing the electors. All the zealots of the fox-mer 
Parliament were rechosen : new ones were added : the 
presbyterians, in particular, being transported with the most 
inveterate antipathy against popery, were very active 
and very successful in the elections. That party, it is said, 
first began at this time the abuse of splitting their freeholds 
in order to multiply votes and electors. By accounts which 
came from every part of England, it was concluded, that the 
new representatives would, if possible, exceed the old, in 
their refractory opposition to the court, and furious persecu- 
tion of the Catholics. 

The king was alarmed when he saw so dreadful a tempest 
arise from such small and unaccountable beginnings. His 
life, if Oates and Bedloe’s information were true, had been 
aimed at by the Catholics : oven the duke’s was in danger. 
The higher, therefore, the rage mounted agaixxst popery, 
the more should the nation have been reconciled to these 
princes, in whom, it appeared, the church of Rome reposed 
no confidence. But there is a sophistry which attends all 
the passions, especially those into which the populace enter. 
Men gave credit to the informers, so far as concerned the 
guilt of the Catholics. But they still retained their old sus- 
picions, that these religionists were secretly favoured by the 
king, and had obtained the most entire ascendant over his 
brother. Charles had too much penetration not to see the 
daixger to which the succession, and even his own crown and 
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dignity, now stood exposed. A numerous party, he found, 
•was formed against him ; on the one hand, composed of a 
populace, so credulous from prejudice, so blinded with reli- 
gious antipathy, as implicitly to believe the most palpable 
absurdities ; and conducted, on the other hand, by leaders so 
little scrupulous, as to endeavour, by encouraging perjury, 
subornation, lies, impostures, and even by shedding innocent 
blood, to gratify their own furious ambition, and subvert all 
legal authority. Eoused from his lethargy by so imminent a 
peril, lie began to exert that vigour of mind, of which, on 
great occasions, he was not destitute ; and without quitting, 
in appearance, his usual facility of temper, he collected an 
industry, firmness, and vigilance, of which he was believed 
altogether incapable. These qualities, joined to dexterity 
and prudence, conducted him happily through tho many 
shoals which surrounded him ; and he was at last able to 
make the storm fall on the heads of those who had blindly 
raised or artfully conducted it. 

One chief step which tho king took, towards gratifying 
and appeasing his people and Parliament, was desiring tho 
duke to withdraw beyond sea, that no farther suspicion 
might remain of the influence of popish counsels. The duke 
readily complied ; but first required an order for that purpose, 
signed by tho king, lest his absenting himself should be in- 
terpreted as a proof of fear or of guilt. He also desired that 
liis brother should satisfy him, as well as the public, by a 
declaration of the illegitimacy of the Duke of Monmouth. 

James, Duke of Monmouth, was the king’s natural son by 
Duke of Lucy Walters, and bom about ten years before the 
Monmouth, restoration. lie possessed all the qualities which 
could engage tho affections of tho populace ; a distinguished 
valour, an affable address, a thoughtless generosity, a grace- 
ful person, lie rose still higher in the public favour by 
reason of the universal hatred to which the duke, on account 
of his religion, was exposed. Monmouth’s capacity was 
mean ; his temper pliant : so that, notwithstanding his groat 
popularity, he had never boon dangerous, had he not im- 
plicitly resigned himself to tho guidance of Shaftesbury, a 
man of such a restless temper, such subtle wit, and such 
abandoned principles. That daring politician had flattered 
Monmouth with the hopes of succeeding to the crown. The 
stoiy of a contract of marriage passed botweon the king and 
Monmouth’s mother, and secretly kept in a certain black box, 
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had been industriously spread abroad, and was greedily re- 
ceived by the multitude. As the horrors of popery still pressed 
harder on them, they might be induced either to adopt that 
fiction, as they had already done many others more incredible, 
or to commit open violation on the right of succession : and 
it would not be difficult, it was hoped, to persuade the king, 
who was extremely fond of his son, to give him the prefer- 
ence above a brother, who, by his imprudent bigotry, liad 
involved him in such inextricable difficulties. But Charles, 
in order to cut off all such expectations, as well as to remove 
the duke’s apprehensions, took care, in full council, Duke of 
to make a declaration of Monmouth’s illegitimacy, ^4°' 
and to deny all promise of marriage with his Biuosois. 
mother. The duke, being gratified in so reasonable a 
request, willingly complied with the king’s desire, and 
retired to Brussels. 

But the king soon found, that notwithstanding this pre- 
caution, notwithstanding his concurrence in the pro- Mmo1i 
secution of the popish plot, notwithstanding the Mwi’n- 
zeal which he expressed, and even at this time exer- hammt ' 
cised, against the Catholics ; he had nowise obtained the 
confidence of his Parliament. The refractory humour of 
the Lower House appeared in the first step which they took 
upon their assembling. It had ever been usual for the 
Commons, in the election of their speaker, to consult the 
inclinations of their sovereign, and even the Long Parliament 
in 1641 had not thought proper to depart from so esta- 
blished a custom. The king now desired that the choice 
should fall on Sir Thomas Meres : but Seymour, speaker to 
the last Parliament, was instantly called to the chair, by 
a vote which seemed unanimous. The king, when Seymour 
was presented to him for his -approbation, rejected him, and 
ordered the Commons to proceed to a new choice. A great 
flame was excited. The Commons maintained, that the 
king’s approbation was merely a matter of form, and that 
he could not, without giving a reason, reject the speaker 
chosen : the king, that since he had the power of rejecting, 
he might, if he pleased, keep the reason in his own breast. 
As the question had never before been started, it might 
seem difficult to find principles upon which it could be 
decided. 1 * By way of compromise, it was agreed to set aside 

f In 15GG, the speaker said \<o Queen Elizabeth, that without her allowance the election 
of the House was of no significance. H’Ewob’b Journal, p, 97. lu the Parliament 1592* 
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"botih. candidates. Gregory, a lawyer, was chosen ; and the 
election was ratified by the king. It has ever since been 
understood that the choice of the speaker lies in the House ; 
but that the king retains the power of rejecting any person 
disagreeable to him. 

Seymour was deemed a great enemy to Danby ; and it 
D.miy’s was the influence of that nobleman, as commonly 
imprach- supposed, which had engaged the king to enter into 
meut, this ill-timed controversy with the Commons. The 
impeachment, therefore, of Danby was, on that account, the 
sooner revived ; and it was maintained by the Commons, 
that notwithstanding the intervening dissolution, every part 
of that proceeding stood in the same condition in which it 
had been left by the last Parliament ; a pretension, which, 
though unusual, seems tacitly to have been yielded them. 
The king had, beforehand, had the precaution to grant a 
pardon to Danby ; and, in order to screen the chancellor 
from all attacks by the Commons, ho had taken the great 
seal into his own hands, and had himself affixed it to the 
parchment. lie told the Parliament that, as Danby had 
acted in every thing by his orders, he was in no respect 
criminal ; that his pardon, however, he would insist upon ; 
and if it should bo found anywise defective in form, he would 
renew it again and again, till it should be rendered entirely 
complete ; but that he was resolved to deprive him of all 
employments, and to remove him from court. 

The Commons were nowise satisfied with this concession. 
They pretended, that no pardon of the crown could be 
pleaded in bar of an impeachment by the Commons. The 
prerogative of mercy had hitherto been understood to be 
altogether unlimited in the king ; and this pretension of the 
Commons, it must be confessed, was entirely now. It was, 
however, not unsuitable to the genius of a monarchy strictly 
limited, where tho king’s ministers are supposed to bo for 
over accountable to national assemblies, even for such abuses 
of power as they may commit by orders from their master. 
The present emergence, while tho nation was so highly in- 
flamed, was the proper time for pushing such popular 
claims ; and the Commons failed not to avail themselves of 
this advantage. They still insisted on tho impeachment of 

1390, tlic apeaker, who was Sir TMwarA Cokes (ulvunooa a liko potation. D’Ewos, p. 459, 
Towndiond, p 35 So that ihw pMwwion of tlu* Crmunona socma to luwu beuu somo- 
yliat now, liku many of their othor powers* and privileges 
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Danby. The Peers, in compliance with them, departed from 
their former scruples, and ordered Danby to be taken into 
custody. Danby absconded. The Commons passed a bill, 
appointing him to surrender himself before a certain day, or 
in default of it, attainting him. A. bill had passed the Upper 
House, mitigating the penalty to banishment ; but, after 
some conferences, the Peers thought proper to yield to the 
violence of the Commons, and the bill of attainder was 
carried. Bather than undergo such severe penalties, Danby 
appeared, and was immediately committed to the Tower. 

While a Protestant nobleman met with such violent prose- 
cution, it was not likely that the Catholics would be p opis h 
overlooked by the zealous Commons. The credit P lot - 
of the popish plot still stood upon the oaths of a few infamous 
witnesses. Though such immense preparations were sup- 
posed to have been made in the very bowels of the kingdom, 
no traces of them, after the most rigorous inquiry, had as 
yet appeared. Though so many thousands, both abroad and 
at home, had been engaged in the dreadful secret ; neither 
hope, nor fear, nor remorse, nor levity, nor suspicions, nor 
private resentment, had engaged any one to confirm the 
evidence. Though the Catholics, particularly the Jesuits, 
were represented as guilty of the utmost indiscretion, inso- 
much that they talked of the king’s murder as common news, 
and wrote of it in plain terms by the common post ; yet, 
among the great number of letters seized, no one contained 
any part of so complicated a conspiracy. Though the 
informers pretended that, even after they had resolved to 
betray the secret, many treasonable commissions and papers 
had passed through their hands ; they had not had the pre- 
caution to keep any one of them in order to fortify their 
evidence. But all these difficulties, and a thousand more, 
were not found too hard of digestion by the nation and 
Parliament. The prosecution and farther discovery of the 
plot were still the object of general concern. Tlio Com- 
mons voted that, if the king should come to an untimely 
end, they would revenge his death upon the Papists ; not 
reflecting that this sect were not his only enemies. They 
promised rewards to new discoverers ; not considering the 
danger, which they incurred, of granting bribes to perjury. 
They made Bedloe a present of five hundred pounds, and 
particularly recommended the care of his safety to the Duke 
of Monmouth. Colonel Sackville, a member, having, in a 
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private company, spoken opprobriously of those who affirmed 
that there was any plot, was expelled the House. The Peers 
gave power to their committees to send for and examine 
such as would maintain the innocence of those who had been 
condemned for the plot. A pamphlet having been published 
to discredit the informers, and to vindicate the Catholic lords 
in the Tower, these lords were required to discover the 
author, and thereby to expose their own advocate to prose- 
cution. And both Houses concurred in renewing the former 
vote, that the Papists had undoubtedly entered into a horrid 
and treasonable conspiracy against the king, the state, and 
the Protestant religion. 

It must be owned that this extreme violence, in prosecu- 
tion of so absurd an imposture, disgraces the noble cause of 
liberty in which the Parliament was engaged. We may 
even conclude from such impatience of contradiction, that 
the prosecutors themselves retained a secret suspicion that 
the general belief was but ill-grounded. The politicians 
among them wore afraid to let in light, lest it might put an 
end to so useful a delusion : the weaker and less dishonest 
party took care, by turning their eyes aside, not to see a 
truth so opposite to those furious passions, by which they 
were actuated, and in which they were determined obsti- 
nately to persevere. 

Sir William Temple had lately been recalled from his 
foreign employments ; and the king, who, after the removal 
of Danby, had no one with whom he could so much as dis- 
course with freedom of public affairs, was resolved, upon 
Coventry’s dismission, to make him one of his secretaries of 
state. But that philosophical patriot, too little interested for 
the intrigues of a court, too full of spleen and delicacy for the 
noisy turbulence of popular assemblies, was alarmed at the 
universal discontents and jealousies which prevailed, and 
was determined to make his retreat, as soon as possible, from 
a scene which threatened such confusion. Meanwhile he 
could not refuse the confidence with which his master 
honoured him ; and he resolved to employ it to the public 
service. He represented to the king, that, as the jealousies 
of the nation wore extreme, it was necessary to cure them 
by some new remedy, and to restore that mutual confidence 
so requisite for the safety both of king and people : that to 
refuse every thing to tho Parliament in their present dispo- 
sition, or to yield every thing, was equally dangerous to tho 
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constitution, as well as to public tranquillity: that if the 
king would introduce into his councils such men as enjoyed 
the confidence of his people, fewer concessions would 
probably be required ; or if unreasonable demands were 
made, the king, under the sanction of such counsellors, 
might be enabled with the greater safety to refuse them : 
and. that the heads of the popular party, being gratified with 
the king’s favour, would probably abate of that violence 
by which they endeavoured at present to pay court to the 
multitude. 

The king assented to these reasons ; and in concert with 
Temple, he laid the plan of a new privy-council, iw 
without whose advice he declared himself deter- oounial - 
mined for the future to take no measure of importance. 
This council was to consist of thirty persons, and was nevor 
to exceed that number. Fifteen of the chief officers of the 
crown were to be continued, who, it was supposed, would 
adhere to the king, and, in case of any extremity, oppose 
the exorbitancies of faction. The other half of the council 
was to be composed, either of men of character, detached 
from the court, or of those who possessed chief credit in 
both Houses. And the king, in filling up the names of his 
new council, was well pleased to find that the members, in 
land and offices, possessed to the amount of three hundred 
thousand pounds a year ; a sum nearly equal to the whole 
property of the House of Commons, against whose violence 
the new council was intended as a barrier to the throne . 11 

This experiment was tried, and seemed at first to give 
some satisfaction to the public. The Earl of Essex, a noble- 
man of tli© popular party, son of that Lord Capel who had 
been beheaded a little after the late king, was created trea- 
surer in the room of Danby : the Earl of Sunderland, a man 
of intrigue and capacity, was made secretary of state : 
Viscount Halifax, a fine genius, possessed of learning, elo- 
quence, industry, but subject to inquietude, and fond of 
refinements, was admitted into the council. These three, 
together with Temple, who often joined them, though he 

i Their names were: Princo Kupert, the Archbishop of Cantoihury, Lord Finch, 
chancellor; Earl of Shaftesbury, president; Earl of Angle sen, privy seal, Duko of Albo- 
marlo, Duko ol* Monmouth, Duko of Newcastle, Duko of Laudoiilalo, Duke or Ormond, 
Marquis of Winchester, Marquis of W 01 coster, Earl of Arlington, Eail of Salisbury, Eail 
of Bi idgewator, Earl of Sunderland, Earl of Essex, Earl or Bath, Viscount Fauconberg, 
Viscount Halifax, Bishop of London, XjouI Itulwuts, Lord Hollis, Lord Russel, Loril 
Cavendish, Secretory Coventry, Sir Francis Ninth, duel-justice, Sir Homy Cupel, Sir 
John Ernley, Sir Thomas Obidieloy, Sir William Temple, Edward Seymour, Homy 
Powle. 
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kept himself more detached from public business, formed a 
kind of cabinet-council, from -which all affairs received their 
first digestion. Shaftesbury was made president of the 
council, contrary to the advice of Temple, who foretold the 
consequence of admitting a man of so dangerous a character 
into any part of the public administration. 

As Temple foresaw, it happened. Shaftesbury, finding 
that he possessed no more than the appearance of court 
favour, was resolved still to adhere to the popular party, by 
whose attachment he enjoyed an undisputed superiority in 
the Lower House, and possessed great influence in the other. 
The very appearance of court favour, empty as it was, tended 
to render him more dangerous. His partisans, observing the 
progress which he had already made, hoped that he would 
soon acquire the entire ascendant; and he constantly 
flattered them, that if they persisted in their purpose, the 
king from indolence and necessity, and fondness lor Mon- 
mouth, would at last be induced, even at the expense of his 
brother’s right, to make them every concession. 

Besides, the antipathy to popery, as well as jealousy of 
the king and duke, had taken too fast possession of men’s 
minds, to be removed by so feeble a remedy as this new 
council projected by Temple. The Commons, soon after the 
establishment of that council, proceeded so far as to vote 
unanimously, “That the Duke of York’s being a Papist, and 
the hopes of his coming to the crown, had givon the highest 
countenance to the present conspiracies and designs of the 
Papists against the king and the Protestant religion.’’ It 
was expected that a bill for excluding him the throne would 
soon be brought in. To prevent this bold measure, the 
king concerted some limitations, which he proposed to the 
Parliament. He introduced his plan by the following 
gracious expressions : “ And to show you that, while you 
are doing your parts, my thoughts have not been misem- 
ployed, but that it is my constant care to do everything that 
may preserve your religion, and secure it for the futuro in 
all events, I have commanded my lord chancellor to men- 
tion several particulars, which, I hope, will be an evidence 
that, in all things which concern the public security, I ahull 
not follow your zeal, but load it.” 

The limitations projected wore of the utmost importance, 
i.umta- and deprived the successor of the chief branches of 
!ST a royalty. A method was there chalked out, by 
fcucce&Mn. which the nation, on every new rem-u. could be on- 
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sured of having a Parliament which the king should net, for 
a certain time, have in his power to dissolve. In cakg^efca^ 
popish successor, the prince was to forfeit the right of con- 
ferring any ecclesiastical preferments: no member of the 
privy council, no judge of the common law, or in chancery, 
was to be put in or displaced but by consent of Parliament ; 
and the same precaution was extended to the military part of 
the government ; to the lord lieutenants and deputy lieu- 
tenants of the counties, and to all officers of the navy. The 
chancellor himself added, “ It is hard to invent another 
restraint ; considering how much the revenue will depend 
upon the consent of Parliament, and how impossible it is to 
raise money without such consent. But yet, if any thing 
else can occur to the wisdom of Parliament, which may 
farther secure religion and liberty against a popish successor, 
without defeating the right of succession itself, his majesty 
will readily consent to it.” 

It is remarkable, that, when these limitations were first 
laid before the council, Shaftesbury and Temple were the 
only members who argued against them. The reasons 
which they employed were diametrically opposite. Shaftes- 
bury’s opinion was, that the restraints were insufficient ; 
and that nothing but the total exclusion of the duke could 
give a proper security to the kingdom. Temple, on the 
other hand, thought that the restraints were so rigorous as 
even to subvert the constitution ; and that shackles, put upon 
a popish successor, would not afterwai'ds be easily cast off by 
a Protestant. It is certain that the duke was extremely 
alarmed when he heard of this step taken by the king, and 
that he was better pleased even with the bill of exclusion 
itself, which he thought, by reason of its violence and injus- 
tice, could never possibly be carried into execution. There 
is also reason to believe that the king would not have gone 
so far, had he not expected, from the extreme fury of the 
Commons, that his concessions would be rejected; and that 
the blame of not forming a reasonable accommodation would 
by that means lie entirely at their door. 

It soon appeared that Charles had entertained a just 
opinion of the dispositions of the House. So much were the 
Commons actuated by the cabals of Shaftesbury and other 
malecontents ; such violent antipathy prevailed against 
popery, that the king’s concessions, though much more im- 
portant than could reasonably have been expected, were 
VOL. v. x': 
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not embraced. A bill was brought in for the total exclusion 
Bin of of the duke from the crown of England and Ireland, 
elusion. n was there declared, that the sovereignty of these 
kingdoms, upon the king’s death or resignation, should 
devolve to the person next in succession after the duke ; that 
all acts of royalty which that prince should afterwards per- 
form should not only be void but be deemed treason ; that if 
he so much as entered any of these dominions, he should be 
deemed guilty of the same offence ; and that all who sup- 
ported his title should be punished as rebels and traitors. 
This important bill, which implied banishment as well as 
exclusion, passed the Lower House by a majority of seventy- 
nine. 

The Commons were not so wholly employed about the ex- 
clusion bill as to overlook all other securities to liberty. The 
country party, during all the last Parliament, had much 
exclaimed against the bribery and corruption of the members ; 
and the same reproach had been renewed against the present 
Parliament. An inquiry was made inio a complaint which 
was so dangerous to the honour of that assembly, but very 
little foundation was found for it. Sir Stephen Fox, who was 
the paymaster, confessed to the House, that nine members 
received pensions to the amount of three thousand four 
hundred pounds: and after a rigorous inquiry by a secret 
committee, eight more pensioners were discovered. A sum, 
also, about twelve thousand pounds, had been occasionally 
given or lent to others. The writers of that age pretend 
that Clifford and Danby had adopted opposite maxims with 
regard to pecuniary influence. The former endeavoured to 
gain the leadors and orators of the House, and doomed the 
others of no consequence. The latter thought 'it sufficient to 
gain a majority, however composed. It is likely that the 
means, rather than the intention, were wanting to both these 
ministers. 

Pensions and bribes, though it be difficult entirely to 
exclude them, are dangerous expedients for government ; 
and cannot be too carefully guarded against, nor too vehe- 
mently decried, by every one who has a regard to the 
virtue and liberty of a nation. The influence, however, 
which the crown acquires from the disposal of places, 
honours, and preferments, is to be esteemed of a different 
nature. This engine of power may become too forcible, but 
it cannot altogether be abolished, without the total destruc- 
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tion of monarchy, and even of all regular authority. But 
the Commons at this time were so jealous of the crown, that 
they brought in a bill, which was twice read, excluding from 
the Lower House all who possessed any lucrative office. 

The standing army, and the king’s guards, were by the 
Commons voted to be illegal ; a new pretension, it must be 
confessed ; but necessary for the full security of liberty and 
a limited constitution. 

Arbitrary imprisonment is a grievance, which, in some 
degree, has place in almost every government, ex- Habeas 
cept in that of Great Britain ; and our absolute 001 r 113 ml 
from it we owe chiefly to the Present Parliament ; a merit 
which makes some atonement for the faction and violence 
into which their prejudices had, in other particulars, betrayed 
them. The great charter had laid the foundation of this 
valuable part of liberty ; the petition of right had renewed, 
and extended it ; but some provisions were still wanting to 
render it complete, and prevent all evasion or delay from 
ministers and judges. The act of habeas corpus, which 
passed this session, served these purposes. By this act it was 
prohibited to send any one to a prison beyond sea. No judge, 
under severe penalties, must refuse to any prisoner a writ of 
habeas corpus, by which the gaoler was directed to produce 
in court the body of the prisoner (whence the writ has its 
name), and to certify the cause of his detainer and imprison- 
ment. If the gaol lie within twenty miles of the judge, the 
writ must be obeyed in three days ; and so proportionably 
for greater distances : every prisoner must be indicted the 
first term after his commitment, and brought to trial in the 
subsequent term. And no man, after being enlarged by 
order of court, can be recommitted for the same offence. 
This law seems necessary for the protection of liberty in a 
mixed monarchy ; and as it has not place in any other form 
of government, this consideration alone may induce us to 
prefer our present constitution to all others. It must, how- 
ever, bo confessed, that there is some difficulty to reconcile 
with such extreme liberty the full security and the regular 
police of a state, especially the police of great cities. It may 
also be doubted, whether the low state of the public revenue 
in this period, and of the military power, did not still render 
some discretionary authority in the crown necessary to tho 
support of government. 

During these zealous efforts for tho protection of liberty, 

x 2 
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no complaisance for the crown was discovered by this Parlia- 
ment. The king’s revenue lay under great debts and antici- 
pations : those branches granted in the year 1669 and 1670 
were ready to expire : and the fleet was represented by the 
king as in great decay and disorder. But the Commons, 
instead of being affected by these distresses of the crown, 
trusted chiefly to them for passing the exclusion bill, and for 
punishing and displacing all the ministers who were obnoxi- 
ous to them. They were therefore in no haste to relieve the 
king ; and grew only the more assuming on account of his 
complaints and uneasiness. Jealous, however, of the army, 
they granted the same sum of two hundred and six thousand 
pounds, which had been voted for disbanding it by the last 
Parliament; though the vote, by reason of the subsequent 

E rorogation and dissolution, joined to some scruples of the 
jords, had not been carried into an act. This money was 
appropriated by very strict clauses; but the Commons in- 
sisted not, as formerly, upon its being paid into the chamber 
of London. 

The impeachment of the five popish lords in the Tower, 
with that of the Earl of Danby, was carried on with vigour. 
The power of this minister, and his credit with the king, 
rendered him extremely obnoxious to the popular leaders; 
and the Commons hoped that, if lie were pushed to ex- 
tremity, he would be obliged, in order to justify his own con- 
duct, to lay open the whole intrigue of the French alliance, 
which they suspected to contain a secret of the most danger- 
ous nature. The king, on his part, apprehensive of the same 
consequences, and desirous to protect his minister, who was 
become criminal merely by obeying orders, employed his 
whole interest to support the validity of that pardon which 
had been granted him. The Lords appointed a day for the 
examination of the question, and agreed to hear counsel on 
both sides : but the Commons would not submit their pro- 
tensions to the discussion of argument and inquiry. They 
voted, that whoever should presume, without their leave, to 
maintain before the House of Peers the validity of Danby’s 
pardon, should be accounted a betrayer of the liberties of the 
English Commons. And they made a demand that the 
bishops, whom they knew to be devoted to the court, should 
be removed, not only when the trial of the earl should com- 
mence, but also when the validity of his pardon should bo 
discussed. 
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The bishops before the reformation had always enjoyed a 
seat in Parliament ; but so far were they anciently from 
regarding that dignity as a privilege, that they affected 
rather to form a separate order in the state, independent of 
the civil magistrate, and accountable only to the pope and to 
their own order. By the constitutions, however, of Claren- 
don, enacted during the reign of Henry II., they were 
obliged to give their presence in Parliament ; but as the 
canon law prohibited them from assisting in capital trials, 
they were allowed in such cases the privilege of absenting 
themselves. A practice, which was at first voluntary, 
became afterwards a rule; and on the Earl of Strafford’s 
trial, the bishops, who would gladly have attended, and who 
were no longer bound by the canon law, were yet obliged to 
withdraw. It had been usual for them to enter a protest, 
asserting their right to sit ; and this protest, being considered 
as a mere form, was always admitted and disregarded. But 
here was started a new question, of no small importance. 
The Commons, who were now enabled, by the violence of the 
people and the necessities of the crown, to make new acquisi- 
tions of powers and privileges, insisted that the bishops had 
no more title to vote in the question of the earl’s pardon 
than in the impeachment itself. The bishops asserted that 
the pardon was merely a preliminary ; and that, neither by 
the canon law nor the practice of Parliament, were they ever 
obliged, in capital cases, to withdraw till the very commence- 
ment of the trial itself. If their absence were considered as 
a privilege, which was its real origin, it depended on their 
own choice how far they would insist upon it. If regarded as 
a diminution of their right of peerage, such unfavourable 
customs ought never to be extended beyond the very cir- 
cumstance established by them ; and all arguments, from a 
pretended parity of reason, were in that case of little or no 
authority. 

The House of Lords was so much influenced by these 
reasons, that they admitted the bishops’ right to vote, when 
the validity of the pardon should be examined. The Com- 
mons insisted still on their withdrawing ; and thus a quarrel 
being commenced between the two Houses, the king, who 
expected nothing but fresh instances of violence from this 
Parliament, began to entertain thoughts of laying hold of so 
favourable a pretence, and of finishing the session by a pro- 
rogation. While in this disposition, he was alarmed with 
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sudden intelligence, that the House of Commons was prepar- 
Mn ing a remonstrance, in order to inflame the nation 
3 * ay ‘ still farther upon the favourite topics of the plot and 
of popery. He hastened, therefore, to execute his intention, 
even without consulting his new council, by whose advice ho 
had promised to regulate his whole conduct. And thus were 
disappointed all the projects of the malecontents ; who wore 
extremely enraged at this vigorous measure of the king’s. 
Shaftesbury publicly threatened that he would have the 
rrnio«*i- head of whoever had advised it. The Parliament 
tion nui was soon after dissolved without advice of council ; 
SfthePai- an d writs were issued for a new Parliament. The 
luunont. kirn? was willing to try every means which gave 
1 a prospect ot more compliance in his subjects ; and, 
in case of failure, the blame, be hoped, would lie on those 
whose obstinacy forced him to extremities. 

But even during the recess of Parliament, there was no 
interruption to the prosecution of the Catholics accused of 
the plot: the king found himself obliged to give way to 
Tnni ami Lliira popular fury. Whitebread, provincial of the 
S:. Jesuits, Fenwick, Gavan, Turner, and Harcourt, all 
Jesuits, of them of the same order, were first brought to 
their trial. Besides Oates and Bcdloe, Dugdale, a now 
witness, appeared against the prisoners. This man had 
been steward to Lord Aston, and, though poor, possessed a 
character somewhat more reputable than the other two : but 
his account of the intended massacres and assassinations was 
equally monstrous and incredible. He even asserted that two. 
hundred thousand Papists in England were ready to take’ 
arms. The prisoners proved, by sixteen witnesses from St. 
Omer’s, students, and most of them young men of family, 
that Oates was in that seminary at the time when ho swore 
that he was in London : but as they wore Catholics, and 
disciples of the Jesuits, their testimony, both with tho judges 
and jury, was totally disregarded. Even tho reception 
which they met with in court was full of outrage and 
mockery. One of them saying that Oates always continued 
at St. Omor’s, if ho could believe his senses : “ You Papists,” 
said tho cliiof justice, “are taught not to believe your 
senses.” It must bo confessed that Oates, in opposition to 
the students of St. Omer’s, found moans to bring evideuco of 
his having been at the time in London : but this evidence, 
though it had, at that time, tho appearance of some solidity, 
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was afterwards discovered, when Oates himself was tried 
for perjury, to be altogether deceitful. In order farther to 
discredit that witness, the Jesuits proved, by undoubted tes- 
timony, that he had perjured himself in Father Ireland’s 
trial, whom they showed to have been in Staffordshire at 
the very time when Oates swore that he was committing 
treason in London. But all these pleas availed them nothing 
against the general prejudices. They received sentence of 
death ; and were executed, persisting to their last breath in 
the most solemn, earnest, and deliberate, though disregarded, 
protestations of their innocence. 

The next trial was that of Langhorne, an eminent lawyer, 
by whom all the concerns of the Jesuits were an iof 
managed. Oates and Bedloe swore, that all the papal Lan s home - 
commissions, by which the chief offices in England were filled 
with Catholics, passed through his hands. When verdict 
was given against the prisoner, the spectators expressed 
their savage joy by loud acclamations. So high indeed had 
the popular rage mounted, that the witnesses for this un- 
happy man, on approaching the court, were almost tom in 
pieces by the rabble : one in particular was bruised to such 
a degree as to put his life in danger : and another, a woman, 
declared that, unless the court would afford her protection, 
she durst not give evidence : but as the judges could go no 
farther than promise to punish such as should do her any 
injury, the prisoner himself had the humanity to wave her 
testimony. 

So far the informers had proceeded with success : their 
accusation was hitherto equivalent to a sentence of death. 
The first check which they received was on the Wak3m(lI1 
trial of Sir George Wakeman, the queen’s physician, 
whom they accused of an intention to poison the 18th Jul7 ' 
king. It was a strong circumstance in favour of Wakeman, 
that Oates, in his first information before the council, had 
accused him only upon hearsay; and when asked by the 
chancellor, whether he had any thing farther to charge him 
with? he added, “ God forbid I should say any thing against 
Sir George : for I know nothing more against him.” On 
the trial he gave positive evidence of the prisoner’s guilt. 
There were many other circumstances wliich favoured Wake- 
man : but what chiefly contributed to his acquittal, was the 
connexion of his cause with that of the queen, whom no one, 
even during the highest prejudices of the times, could sin- 
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cerely believe guilty. The great importance of the trial 
made men recollect themselves, and recall that good sense 
and humanity which seemed, during some time, to have 
abandoned the nation. The chief justice himself, who had 
hitherto favoured the witnesses, exaggerated the plot, and 
railed against the prisoners, was observed to be considerably 
mollified, and to give a favourable charge to the jury. Oates 
and Bedloe had the assurance to attack him to his face, and 
even to accuse him of partiality before the council. The 
whole party, who had formerly much extolled his conduct, 
now made him the object of their resentment. Wakeman’s 
acquittal was, indeed, a sensible mortification to the furious 
prosecutors of the plot, and fixed an indelible stain upon the 
witnesses. But Wakcman, after he recovered his liberty, 
finding himself exposed to such inveterate enmity, and being 
threatened with farther prosecutions, thought it prudent to 
retire beyond sea : and his flight was interpreted as a proof 
of guilt, by those who were still resolved to persist in tire 
belief of the conspiracy. 

The great discontents in England, and the refractory dis- 
Rtnte of position of the Parliament, drew tiro attention of the 
SeotimiS Scottish covenanters, and gave them a prospect of 
kL0 ‘ some time putting an end to those oppressions, under 
which they had so long laboured. Tt was suspected to have 
been the policy of Lauderdale and his associates to push 
these unhappy men to extremities, and force them into re- 
bellion, with a view of reaping profit from the forfeitures 
and attainders which would ensue upon it. But the cove- 
nanters, awaro of this policy, had hitherto forborne all acts 
of hostility ; and that tyrannical minister had failed of his 
purpose. An incident at last happened, which brought on 
an insurrection in that country. 

The covenantors were much enraged against Sharpe, the 
primate, whom they considered as an apostate from their 
principles, and whom they experienced to bo an unrelenting 
persecutor of all those who dissented from the established 
worship. He had an officer under him, one Carmichael, no 
loss zealous than himself against conventicles, and who by 
his violent prosocutions had rendered himself extremely ob- 
noxious to the fanatics. A company of theso had waylaid 
him on the road near St. Andrew's, with an intention, il‘ not 
of killing him, at least of chastising him so severely as would 
afterwards render him more cautious in persecuting the non- 
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conformists. 1 While looking out for their prey, they were 
surprised at seeing the archbishop’s coach pass by ; and they 
immediately interpreted this incident as a declaration of the 
secret purpose of Providence against him. But when they 
observed that almost all his servants, by some accident, were 
absent, they no longer doubted but Heaven had here de- 
livered their capital enemy into their hands. Without 
farther deliberation, they fell upon him, dragged him from 
his coach, tore him from the arms of his daughter, who inter- 
posed with cries and tears, and piercing him with redoubled 
wounds, left him dead on the spot, and immediately dis- 
persed themselves. 

This atrocious action served the ministry as a pretence for 
a more violent persecution against the fanatics, on whom, 
without distinction, they threw the guilt of those furious 
assassins. It is indeed certain, that the murder of Sharpe 
had excited an universal joy among the covenanters, and 
that their blind zeal had often led them in their books and 
sermons, to praise and recommend the assassination of their 
enemies, whom they considered as the enemies of all true 
piety and godliness. The stories of Jael and Sisera, of 
Ehud and Eglon, resounded from every pulpit. The 
officers, quartered in the west, received more strict orders to 
find out and disperse all conventicles ; and for that reason 
the covenanters, instead of meeting in small bodies, were 
obliged to celebrate their worship in numerous assemblies, 
and to bring arms for their security. At Rutherglen, a 
small borough near Q-lasgow, they openly set forth a declara- 
tion against prelacy ; and in the market-place burned several 
acts of Parliament and acts of council, which had established 
that mode of ecclesiastical government, and had prohibited 
conventicles. For this insult on the supremo authority, 
they purposely chose the 29th of May, the anniversary of 
the restoration ; and previously extinguished the bonfires 
which had been kindled for that solemnity. 

Captain Graham, afterwards Viscount Dundee, an active 
and enterprising officer, attacked a great conventicle upon 
Loudin-hill, and was repulsed with the loss of thirty men. 
The covenanters, finding that they were unwarily involved 
in such deep guilt, were engaged to persevere, and to seek, 
from their valour and fortune alone, for that indemnity, 
■which the severity of the government loft them no hopes 

* WocLlow’h History of the Sufferings of the Ciiuich. of Scotland, vol. il. p. 28, 
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of ever being able otherwise to obtain. They pushed on to 
Glasgow; and though at first repulsed, they afterwards 
made themselves masters of that city ; dispossessed the esta- 
blished clergy, and issued proclamations, in which they de- 
clared that they fought against the king’s supremacy, againBt 
popery and prelacy, and against a popish successor. 

How accidental soever this insurrection might appear, 

• there is reason to suspect that some great men, in combina- 
tion with the popular leaders in England, had secretly 
instigated the covenanters to proceed to such extremities, “ 
and hoped for the same effects that had forty years before 
ensued from the disorders in Scotland. The king also, ap- 
prehensive of like consequences, immediately despatched 
thither Monmouth with a small body of English cavalry. 
That nobleman joined to these troops the Scottish guards, 
and some regiments of militia levied from the well-affected 
counties ; and with great celerity marched in quest of the 
Battle of rebels. They had taken post near Bothwell-castlo, 
BoUiwuii- between Hamilton and Glasgow ; where there was 
bllll °“‘ no access to them but over a bridge, which a small 
body was able to defend against the king’s forces. They 
showed judgment in the choice of their post ; but discovered 
neither judgment nor valour in any other step of their 
conduct. No nobility, and few gentry, had joined them : 
the clergy were in reality the generals; and the whole 
army never exceeded eight thousand men. Monmouth 
sand June backed the bridge ; and the body of rebels who 
defended it maintained tlicir post as long as their 
ammunition lasted. When they sent for more, they received 
orders to quit their ground, and to retire backwards. This 
imprudent measure occasioned an immediate defeat to the 
covenanters. Monmouth passed the bridge without oppo- 
sition, and drew up his forces opposite to the enemy, llis 
cannon alone put them to rout. About seven hundred fell 
in the pursuit ; for properly speaking thero was no action. 
Twelve hundred were taken prisoners; and were treated 
by Monmouth with a humanity which they had novel’ ex- 
perienced in their own countrymen. Such of them as 
would promise to live peaceably were dismissed. About 
throe hundred, who wore so obstinate as to refuse this easy 
condition, were shipped for Jlarbadoos; but unfortunately 
perished in the voyage. Two of their clergy wore hanged. 

* Algernon Sidney’* Luttors, p. 00. 
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Monmouth was of a generous disposition; and, besides, 
aimed at popularity in Scotland. The king intended to 
entrust the government of that kingdom in his hands. He 
had married a Scottish lady, heir of a great family, and 
allied to all the chief nobility ; and Lauderdale, as he was 
now declining in his parts, and was much decayed in his 
memory, began to lose with the king that influence which he 
had maintained during so many years, notwithstanding the 
efforts of his numerous enemies both in Scotland and Eng- 
land, and notwithstanding the many violent and tyrannical 
actions of which he had been guilty. Even at present he 
retained so much influence as to poison all the good inten- 
tions which the king, either of himself, or by Monmouth’s 
suggestion, had formed with regard to Scotland. An act of 
indemnity was granted; but Lauderdale took care that it 
should be so worded as rather to afford protection to himself 
and his associates than to the unhappy covenanters; and 
though orders were given to connive thenceforwards at all 
conventicles, he found means, under a variety of pretences, 
to elude the execution of them. It must bo owned, however, 
to his praise, that he was the chief person who, by his 
counsel, occasioned the expeditious march of the forces and 
the prompt orders given to Monmouth ; and thereby disap- 
pointed all the expectations of the English malecontents, 
who, reflecting on the disposition of men’s minds in both 
kingdoms, had entertained great hopes from the progress of 
the Scottish insurrection. 
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Stafford, llis Execution. — Violence of the Commons. — Dissolution op tiih 
Parliament --New Parliament at Oxford. — Fitziiarris’s Case. — Parliament 
dissolved, — Victory of the Eoyalists. 

The king, observing that the whole nation concurred at first 
1G79. * n ail( l prosecution of the popish plot, had 

found it necessary for his own safety to pretend, in 
all public speeches and transactions, an entire belief and 
acquiescence in that famous absurdity, and by this artifice be 
had eluded the violent and irresistible torrent of the people. 
When a little time and recollection, as well as the execution 
of the pretended conspirators, had somewhat moderated the 
general fury, ho was enabled to form a considerable party, 
devoted to the interests of the crown, and determined to 
oppose the pretensions of the malecontcnts. 

In every mixed government, such as that of England, the 
st!it, of hulk of the nation will always incline to preserve 
jitii tics* the entire frame of the constitution ; but according to 
the various prejudices, interests, and dispositions of men, 
some will ever attach themselves with more passion to the 
regal, others to the popular, part of the government. Though 
the king, after his restoration, had endeavoured to abolish 
the distinction of parties, and had chosen the ministers from 
among all denominations ; no sooner had ho lost his popu- 
larity, and exposed himself to general jealousy, than ho 
found it necessary to court the old cavalier party, and to 
promise them full compensation lor that neglect of which 
they had hitherto complained. The present emergence 
made it still more necessary for him to apply for their 
support ; aud there _ were many circumstances which deter- 
mined them, at this time, to fly to the assistance of the 
crown, and to the protection of the royal family. 

. A. party, strongly attached to monarchy, will naturally ho 
jealous of the right of succession, by which alone thoy 
believe stability to be preserved in the government, and a 
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barrier fixed against the encroachments of popular assem- 
blies. The project, openly embraced, of excluding the duke, 
appeared to that party, a dangerous innovation; and the 
design, secretly projected, of advancing Monmouth, made 
them apprehensive lest the inconveniences of a disputed 
succession should be propagated to all posterity. While the 
jealous lovers of liberty maintained that a king, whose title 
depended on the Parliament, would naturally be more atten- 
tive to the interests, at least to the humours, of the people ; 
the passionate admirers of monarchy considered all depend- 
ence as a degradation of kingly government, and a great 
step towards the establishment of a commonwealth in 
England. 

But though his union with the political royalists brought 
great accession of force to the king, he derived no less sup- 
port from the confederacy which he had, at this time, the 
address to form with the church of England. He repre- 
sented to the ecclesiastics the great number of presbyterians 
and other sectaries who had entered into the popular party ; 
the encouragement and favour which they met with ; the 
loudness of their cries with regard to popery and arbitrary 
power : and he made the established clergy and their 
adherents apprehend that the old scheme for the abolition of 
prelacy as well as monarchy was revived, and that the same 
miseries and oppressions awaited them, to which, during the 
civil wars and usurpations, they had so long been exposed. 

The memory also of those dismal times united many indif- 
ferent and impartial persons to the crown, and begat a 
dread lest the zeal for liberty should engraft itself on fanati- 
cism, and should once more kindle a civil war in the kingdom. 
Had not the king still retained the prerogative of dissolving 
the Parliament, there was, indeed, reason to apprehend the 
renewal of all the pretensions and violences which had ushered 
in the last commotions. The one period appeared an exact 
counterpart to the other : but still discerning judges could 
perceive, both in the spirit of the parties and in the genius 
of the prince, a material difference ; by means of which 
Charles was enabled at last, though with the imminent peril 
of liberty, to preserve the peace of the nation. 

The cry against popery was loud ; but it proceeded less 
from religious than from party zeal, in those who propa- 
gated, and even in those who adopted it. The spirit of 
enthusiasm had occasioned so much mischief, and had been 
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so successfully exploded, that it was not possible, by any 
artifice, again to revive and support it. Cant had been ridi- 
culed, hypocrisy detected ; the pretensions to a more thorough 
reformation, and to greater purity, had become suspicious ; 
and instead of denominating themselves the godly party, the 
appellation affected at the beginning of the civil wars, the 
present patriots were content with calling themselves the 
good and the honest party : a a sure prognostic that their 
measures were not to be so furious, nor their pretonsions so 
exorbitant. 

The king, too, though not endowed with the integrity and 
strict principles of his father, was happy in a more amiable 
manner, and more popular address. Ear from being distant, 
stately, or reserved, he had not a grain of pride or vanity in 
his whole composition , 15 but was the most affable, best bred 
man alive. He treated his subjects like noblemen, like 
gentlemen, like freemen ; not like vassals or boors. Ilis pro- 
fessions wore plausible, his whole behaviour engaging ; so 
that he won upon the hearts, even while he lost the good 
opinion of his subjects, and often balanced their judgment of 
things by their personal inclination . 0 In his public conduct, 
likewise, though ho had sometimes embraced measures danger- 
ous to the liberty and religion of his people, he had never 
been found to persevere obstinately in them, but had always 
returned into that path, which their united opinion seemed 
to point out to him ; and, upon the whole, it appeared to 
many cruel, and even iniquitous, to remark too rigorously 
the failings of a prince, who discovered so much facility in 
correcting his errors, and so much lenity in pardoning the 
offences committed against himself. 

The general affection borne the king appeared signally 
about this time. Ho fell sick at Windsor; and had two or 
three fits of a fever, so violent as made his life be thought in 
danger. A general consternation seized all ranks of men, 
increased by the apprehensions ontertained of his successor. 
In the present disposition of men’s minds, the king’s death, 
to use an expression of Sir William Temple , 4 was regarded 
as the end of the world. The malccontents, it was feared, 
would proceed to extremities, and immediately kindle a civil 
war in the kingdom. Either their entire success, or entire 
state of tbo failure, or even the balance and contest of parties, 
miuiDtrjr. seemed all of them events equally fatal. The king’s 

a Tempi o, vol. i. p. 335. b Ibid. vol. i p. 4-AO, 

« Dissertation on Ptirtios, letter 7. d Vr>l. i. p. 3-12, 
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cliief counsellors, therefore, Essex, Halifax, and Sunderland, 
who stood on bad terms with Shaftesbury, and the popular 
party, advised him to send secretly for the duke, that, in case 
of any sinister accident, that prince might he ready to assert 
his right against the opposition which he was likely to meet 
with. When the duke arrived, he found his brother out of 
danger ; and it was agreed to conceal the invitation Se 
which he had received. His journey, however, was ° ° p ’ 
attended with important consequences. He prevailed on the 
king to disgrace Monmouth, whose projects were now 
known and avowed ; to deprive him of his command in the 
army ; and to send him beyond sea. He himself returned to 
Brussels ; but made a short stay in that place. He obtained 
leave to retire to Scotland, under pretence still of quieting 
the apprehensions of the English nation ; but in reality with 
a view of securing that kingdom in his interests. 

Though Essex and Halifax had concurred in the resolution 
of inviting over the duke, they soon found, that they had not 
obtained his confidence, and that even the king, while he 
made use of their service, had no sincere regard for their 
persons. Essex in disgust resigned the treasury : Halifax 
retired to his country seat : Temple, despairing of any 
accommodation among such enraged parties, withdrew 
almost entirely to his books and his gardens. The king, 
who changed ministers as well as measures with great 
indifference, bestowed at this time his chief confidence on 
Hyde, Sunderland, and Grodolphin. Hyde succeeded Essex 
in the Treasury. 

All the king’s ministers, as well as himself, were extremely 
averse to the meeting of the new Parliament, which they 
expected to find as refractory as any of the preceding. The 
elections had gone mostly in favour of the country party. 
The terrors of the plot had still a mighty influence over the 
populace ; and the apprehensions of the duke’s bigoted prin- 
ciples and arbitrary character weighed with men of sense and 
reflection. The king therefore resolved to prorogue the 
Parliament, that ho might try whether time would allay 
those humours which, by every other expedient, he had in 
vain attempted to mollify. In this measure he did not 
expect the concurrence of his council. He knew that those 
popular leaders, whom he had admitted, would zealously 
oppose a resolution, which disconcerted all their schemes ; 
ana that the royalists would not dare, by supporting it, td 
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expose themselves to the vengeance of the Parliament, when 
it should he assembled. These reasons obliged him to take 
this step entirely of himself; and he only declared his reso- 
lution in council. It is remarkable that, though the king- 
had made profession never to embrace any measure without 
the advice of these counsellors, he had often broken that 
resolution, and had been necessitated, in affairs of the greatest 
consequence, to control their opinion. Many of them in dis- 
gust threw up about this time ; particularly Lord Brussel, the 
most popular man in the nation, as well from the mildness 
and integrity of his character, as from his zealous attachment 
to the religion and liberties of his country. Though carried 
into some excesses, his intentions were ever esteemed up- 
right ; and being heir to the greatest fortune in the kingdom, 
as well as void of ambition, men believed that nothing but 
the last necessity could over engage him to embrace any 
desperate measures. Shaftesbury, who was in most parti- 
culars, of an opposite character, was removed by the king 
from the office of president of the council ; and the Earl of 
Radnor, a man who possessed whimsical talents and splenetic 
virtues, was substituted in his place. 

It was the favour and countenance of the Parliament 
which had chiefly encouraged the rumour of plots; but the 
nation had gotten so much into that vein of credulity, and 
every necessitous villain was so much incited by the success 
of Oates and Ucdloe, that, even during the prorogation, tho 
people were not allowed to remain in tranquillity. There 
was one Dangcrfiold, a fellow who had been burned in tho 
hand for crimes, transported, whipped, pilloried four times, 
fined for cheats, outlawed for felony, convicted of coining, 
and exposed to all tho public infamy which the laws could 
inflict on tho basest and most shameful enormities. Tho 
credulity of tho people, and tho humour of tho times, enabled 
even this man to become a person of consequence, 
plot. Ho was the author of a now incident, called the 
meal-tub plot, from the place where some papers relating to it 
were found. Tho bottom of this affair it is difficult, and not 
very material, to discover, it only appears that Dangorfield, 
under pretence of betraying the conspiracies of tho presby- 
tcrians, had been countenanced by some Catholics of condi- 
tion, and had even been admitted to tho duke’s presence and 
tho king's : and that, under pretence of revealing now popish 
plots, ho had obtained access to Shaftesbury and some of tlio 
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popular leaders. Which side he intended to cheat is uncer- 
tain ; or whether he did not rather mean to cheat both : but 
he soon found that the belief of the nation was more open to 
a popish than a presbyterian plot ; and he resolved to strike 
in with the prevailing humour. Though no weight could be 
laid on his testimony, great clamour was raised ; as if the 
court, by way of retaliation, had intended to load the pres- 
byterians with the guilt of a false conspiracy. It must be 
confessed that the present period, by the prevalence and 
suspicion of such mean and ignoble arts on all sides, throws 
a great stain on the British annals. 

One of the most innocent artifices, practised by party men 
at this time, was the additional ceremony, pomp, and expense, 
with which a pope-burning was celebrated in London : the 
spectacle served to entertain, and amuse, and inflame Noy 
the populace. The Duke of Monmouth likewise 
came over without leave, and made a triumphant procession 
through many parts of the kingdom, extremely caressed and 
admired by the people. All these arts seemed requisite to 
support the general prejudices, during the long interval of 
Parliament. Great endeavours were also used to obtain the 
king’s consent for the meeting of that assembly. Seventeen 
peers presented a petition to this purpose. Many of 1680 
the corporations imitated the example. Notwith- 
standing several marks of displeasure, and even a menacing 
proclamation from the king, petitions came from all parts, 
earnestly insisting on a session of Parliament. The danger 
of popery, and the terrors of the plot, were never forgotten 
in any of these addresses. 

Tumultuous petitioning was one of the chief artifices by 
which the malecontents in the last reign had attacked the 
crown : and though the manner of subscribing and deliver- 
ing petitions was now somewhat regulated by act of Parlia- 
ment, the thing itself still remained ; and was an admirable 
expedient for infesting the court, for spreading discontent, 
and for uniting the nation in any popular clamour. As the 
king found no law by which he could punish those impor- 
tunate, and, as he deemed them, undutiful solicitations, ho 
was obliged to encounter them by popular applications of a 
contrary tendency. Wherever the church and court party 
prevailed, addresses were framed, containing expressions of 
the highest regard to his majesty, the most entire acquies- 
cence in his wisdom, the most dutiful submission to his 
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prerogative, and the deepest abhorrence of those who endea- 
voured to encroach upon it, by prescribing to him any time 
for assembling the Parliament. Thus the nation came to be 
distinguished into petitioners and abhorrcrs. Factions indeed 
were at this time extremely animated against each other. 
The very names, by which each party denominated its anta- 
gonist, discover the virulence and rancour which prevailed. 
•For besides petitioner and abhorrer, appellations which wore 
soon forgotten, this year is remarkable for being the epoch 
whig ani of the well-known epithets of Whig and Toky, by 
Tmy. which, and sometimes without any material differ- 
ence, this island has been so long divided. The court party 
reproached their antagonists with their affinity to the fana- 
tical conventiclers in Scotland, who were known by the 
name of Whigs : the country party found a resemblance 
between the courtiers and the popish banditti in Ireland, to 
whom the appellation of Tory was affixed : and after this 
manner, these foolish terms of reproach came into public 
and general use ; and even at present seem not nearer their 
end than when they were first invented. 

The king used every art to encourage his partisans, and 
to reconcile the people to his government. He persevered 
in the great zeal which he affected against popery. He 
even allowed several priests to be put to death, for no other 
crime than their having received orders in the Romish 
church. It is singular that one of them, called Evans, was 
playing at tennis, when the warrant for his immediate exe- 
cution was notified to him : ho swore, that he would play 
out his set first. Charles, with the same view of acquiring 
popularity, fonned an alliance with Spain, and also offered 
an alliance to Holland : but the Dutch, terrified with the 
groat power of Franco, and seeing little resource in a 
country so distracted as England, declined acceptance. Ho 
had sent for the duke from Scotland, but desired him to 
return, when the time of assembling the Parliament began 
to approach. 

It was of groat consequence to the popular party, while 
the meeting of Parliament depended on the king’s will, to 
keep the law, whose operations are perpetual, entirely on 
their side. The sheriffs of London by their office return the 
juries. It had been usual for the mayor to nominate one 
sheriff by drinking to him ; and the common-hall had ever 
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without dispute confirmed the mayor’s choice. Sir Robert 
Clayton, the mayor, appointed one who was not acceptable 
to the popular party : the common-hall rejected him ; and 
Bethel and Cornish, two independents and republicans, 
and of consequence deeply engaged with the malecontents, 
were chosen by a majority of voices. In spite of all remon- 
strances and opposition, the citizens persisted in their choice ; 
and the court party was obliged for the present to acquiesce. 

Juries however were not so partial in the city, but that 
reason and justice, even when the popish plot was in ques- 
tion, could sometimes prevail. The Earl of Castle- JuBe 23 
maine, husband to the Duchess of Cleveland, was 11116 
acquitted about this time, though accused by Oates and 
Dangerfield of an intention to assassinate the king. Sir 
Thomas Gascoigne, a very aged gentleman in the north, 
being accused by two servants, whom he had dismissed for 
dishonesty, received a like verdict. These trials were great 
blows to the plot, which now began to stagger, in the judg- 
ment of most men, except those who were entirely devoted 
to the country party. But in order still to keep alive the 
zeal against popery, the Earl of Shaftesbury appeared in 
Westminster-hall, attended by the Earl of Huntingdon, the 
Lords Russel, Cavendish, Gray, Brandon, Sir Henry Caverly, 
Sir Gilbert Gerrard, Sir William Cooper, and other persons 
of distinction, and presented to the grand jury of Middlesex 
reasons for indicting the Duke of York as a popish recusant. 
While the jury were deliberating on this extraordinary pre- 
sentment, the chief justice sent for them, and suddenly, 
even somewhat irregularly, dismissed them. Shaftesbury 
however obtained the end for which he had undertaken this 
bold measure : he showed to all his followers the desperate 
resolution which he had embraced, never to admit of any 
accommodation or composition with the duke. By such 
daring conduct he gave them assurance, that he was fully 
determined not to desert their cause ; and he engaged them 
to a like devoted perseverance in all the measures which he 
should suggest to them. 

As the kingdom was regularly and openly divided into 
two zealous parties, it was not difficult for the king to know 
that the majority of the new House of Commons was engaged 
in interests opposite to the court : but, that he might leave 
no expedient untried, which could compose the unhappy 
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differences among his subjects, he resolved, at last, after a 
0 et. 21. long interval, to assemble the Parliament. In his 
a new Par- speech, he told them that the several prorogations 
lmment. wlxieh. lie had made- had been very advantageous to 
his neighbours, and very useful to himself: that lie had 
employed that interval in perfecting with the crown of Spain 
an alliance, which had often been desired by former Parlia- 
ments, and which he doubted not would be extremely agree- 
able to them : that, in order to give weight to this measure, 
and render it beneficial to Christendom, it was necessary to 
avoid all domestic dissensions, and to unite themselves firmly 
in the same views and purposes : that he was determined 
that nothing on his part should bo wanting to such a salu- 
tary end : and "provided the succession were preserved in its 
due and legal course, lie would concur in any expedient for 
the security of the Protestant religion: that the farther 
examination of the popish plot and the punishment of tho 
criminals wore requisite for tho safety both of king and 
kingdom; and after recommending to them the necessity of 
providing, by some supplies, for the safety of Tangiers, ho 
proceeded in these words : “ But that which I value above 
all the treasure in the world, and which I am sure will give 
us greater strength and reputation both at home and abroad 
than any treasure can do, is a perfect union among ourselves. 
Nothing but this can restore the kingdom to that strength 
and vigour which it seems to have lost, and raise us again 
to that consideration which England hath usually possessed. 
All Europe have their eyes upon this assembly, and tliink 
their own happiness and misery, as well as ours, will depend 
upon it. If wo should bo so unhappy as to fall into misun- 
derstandings among ourselves to that degree as would render 
our friendship unsafe to trust to, it will not be wondered at, 
if our neighbours should begin to tako new resolutions, and, 
perhaps, such as may he fatal to us. Lot us therefore tako 
care that we do not gratify our onomies, and discourago our 
friends, by auy unseasonable disputes. If any such do 
happen, tho world will see that it is no fault of mine : for I 
have done all that it was possible for mo to do, to keep you 
in peace while I live, and to leave yon so when I die. But 
from so groat prudence and so good affection as yours, I can 
fear nothing of this kind ; hut do roly upon you all, that 
you will do your best endeavours to bring this Parliament 
to a good and happy conclusion.” 
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All these mollifying expressions had no influence with the 
Commons. Every step which they took betrayed Vll)lmoe 
the zeal with which they were animated. They tha 
voted that it was the undoubted right of the subject Cl)mmons • 
to petition the king for the calling and sitting of Parliament. 
Not content with this decision, which seems justifiable in a 
mixed monarchy, they fell with the utmost violence on all 
those abhorrers who, in their addresses to the crown, had 
expressed their disapprobation of those petitions. They did 
not reflect that it was as lawful for one party of men as for 
another to express their sense of public affairs ; and that the 
best established right may, in particular circumstances, be 
abused, and even the exercise of it become an object of 
abhorrence. For this offence they expelled Sir Thomas 
Withens. They appointed a committee for farther inquiry 
into such members as had been guilty of a like crime ; and 
complaints were lodged against Lord Paston, Sir Eobert 
Malverer, Sir Bryan Stapleton, Taylor, and Turner. They 
addressed the king against Sir G-eorge Jefferies, recorder 
of London, for his activity in the same cause; and they 
frightened him into a resignation of his office, in which he 
was succeeded by Sir George Treby, a great leader of the 
popular party. They voted an impeachment against North, 
chief justice of the common pleas, for drawing the proclama- 
tion against tumultuous petitions; but upon examination 
found the proclamation so cautiously worded, that it afforded 
them no handle against him. A petition had been presented 
to the king from Taunton. “ How dare you deliver me 
such a paper ? ” said the king to the person who presented 
it. “ Sir,” replied he, f ‘ my name is Dare.” For this saucy 
reply, but under other pretences, he had been tried, fined, 
and committed to prison. The Commons now addressed the 
king for his liberty, and for remitting his fine. Some 
printers also and authors of seditious libels they took under 
their protection. 

Great numbers of the abhorrers, from all parts of England, 
were seized by order of the Commons, and committed to 
custody. The liberty of the subject, which had been so 
carefully guarded by the groat charter, and by the late law 
of habeas corpus, was every day violated by their arbitrary 
and capricious commitments. The chief jealousy, it is true, 
of the English constitution, is naturally and justly directed 
against the crown ; nor indeed have the Commons any other 
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means of securing their privileges than by commitments, 
which, as they cannot beforehand be exactly determined by 
law, must always appear, in some degree, arbitrary. Sen- 
sible of those reasons, the people had hitherto, without 
murmuring, seen this discretionary power exercised by the 
House : but as it was now carried to excess, and was abused 
to serve the purposes of faction, great complaints against it 
were heard from all quarters. At last the vigour and 
courage of one Stowel of Exeter, an abliorrer, put an end to 
the practice. He refused to obey the serjeant-at-arms, stood 
upon his defence, and said that he knew of no law by which 
they pretended to commit him. The House, finding it 
equally dangerous to proceed or to recede, got off by an 
evasion : they inserted in their votes, that Stowel was indis- 
posed, and that a mouth’s time was allowed him for the 
recovery of his health. 

But the chief violence of the House of Commons appeared 
in all their transactions with regal'd to the plot, which they 
prosecuted with the same zeal and the same credulity as 
their predecessors. They renewed the former vote, which 
affirmed the reality of the horrid popish plot ; and, in order 
the more to terrify the people, they even asserted that, not- 
withstanding the discovery, the plot still subsisted. They 
expelled Sir Robert Can, and Sir Robert Yeomans, who had 
been complained of for saying that there was no popish, but 
tkoro was a presbytorian, plot : and they greatly lamented 
the death of Iiedloe, whom they called a material witness, 
and on whose testimony they much depended. Ho had 
been seized with a fever at Bristol ; had sent for Chief- 
Justice North; confirmed all his former evidence, except 
that with regard to the dulce and the queen ; and desired 
North to apply to the king for some money to relievo him 
in his necessities. A few days after he expired ; and the 
whole party triumphed extremely in these circumstances of 
his death ; as if such a testimony could be deemed the 
affirmation of a dying man, as if bis confession of perjury 
in some instances could assure his veracity in the rest, aud 
as if the perseverance of one profligate could outweigh the 
last words of so many men, guilty of no crime but that of 
popoiy. 

The Commons even endeavoured, by their countenance 
and protection, to remove the extreme infamy with which 
Dangcrfiold was loaded, and to restore him to the capacity 
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of being an evidence. The whole tribe of informers they 
applauded and rewarded; Jennison, Turberville, Dugdale, 
Smith, La Faria, appeared before them ; and their testimony, 
however frivolous or absurd, met with a favourable recep- 
tion : the king was applied to in their behalf for pensions 
and pardons : their narratives were printed with that sanc- 
tion which arose from the approbation of the House: Dr. 
Tongue was recommended for the first considerable church 
preferment which should become vacant. Considering men’s 
determined resolution to believe, instead of admiring that 
a palpable falsehood should be maintained by witnesses, it 
may justly appear wonderful, that no better evidence was 
ever produced against the Catholics. 

The principal reasons, which still supported the clamour 
of the popish plot, were the apprehensions enter- Exclusion 
tained by the people of the Duke of York, and bm - 
the resolution embraced by their leaders, of excluding him 
from the throne. Shaftesbury and many considerable men 
of the party had rendered themselves irreconcilable with 
him, and could find their safety no way but in his ruin. 
Monmouth’s friends hoped that the exclusion of that prince 
would make way for their patron. The resentment against 
the duke’s apostasy, the love of liberty, the zeal for religion, 
the attachment to faction, all these motives incited the 
country party. And above all, what supported the resolu- 
tion of adhering to the exclusion, and rejecting all other 
expedients offered, was the hope, artfully encouraged, that 
the king would at last be obliged to yield to their demand. 
His revenues were extremely burdened ; and even if free, 
could scarcely suffice for the necessary charges of govern- 
ment, much less for that pleasure and expense to which ho 
was inclined. Though he had withdrawn his countenance 
from Monmouth, he was known secretly to retain a great 
affection for him. On no occasion had he ever been found 
to persist obstinately against difficulties and importunity. 
And as his beloved mistress, the Duchess of Portsmouth, had 
been engaged, either from lucrative views, or the hopes of 
making the succession fall on her own children, to unite her- 
self with the popular party ; this incident was regarded as a 
favourable prognostic of their success. Sunderland, secre- 
tary of state, who had linked his interest with that of 
the duchess, had concurred in the same measure. 

But besides friendship for his brother, and a regard to the 
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right of succession, there were many strong reasons which 
had determined Charles to persevere in opposing the exclu- 
sion. All the royalists and the devotees to the church, that 
party by which alone monarchy was supported, regarded 
the right of succession as inviolable ; and if abandoned by 
the king in so capital an article, it was to be feared that they 
would, in their turn, desert his cause, and deliver him over 
to the pretensions and usurpations of the country party. 
The country party, or the whigs, as they were called, if they 
did not still retain some propensity towards a republic, were 
at least affected with a violent jealousy of rogal power ; and 
it was equally to be dreaded that, being enraged with past 
opposition, and animated by present success, they would, if 
they prevailed in this pretension, be willing, as well as able, 
to reduce the prerogative within very narrow limits. All 
menaces, therefore, all promises were again employed against 
the king’s resolution: lie never would be prevailed on to 
desert his friends, and put himself into the hands of his 
enemies. And having voluntarily made such important con- 
cessions, and tendered, over and over again, such strong 
limitations, he was well pleased to find them rejected by the 
obstinacy of the’ Commons ; and hoped that, after the spirit 
of opposition had spent itself in fruitless violence, tire time 
would come, when he might safely appeal against his Parlia- 
ment to his people. 

So much were the popular leaders determined to carry 
matters to extremities, that in less than a week after the 
commencement of the session, a motion was made for bring- 
ing in an exclusion bill, and a committee was appointed for 
that purpose. This hill differed in nothing from the former, 
but in two articles, which showed still an increase of zeal in 
the Commons : the bill was to be road to the people twice 
a year in all the churches of the kingdom, and every one 
who should support the duke’s title was rendered incapable 
of receiving a pardon but by act of Parliament. 

The debates were carried on with great violence on both 
sides. The bill was defended by Sir "William Jones, who 
had now resigned his ofiico of attorney-general, by Lord 
Eussol, by Sir Francis Wilmington, Sir Ilarry Capol, Sir 
lothrtuv William Pultonoy, by Colonel Titus, Trcby, Ilamb- 
den, Montague. It was opposed by Sir Leolino 
Jenkins, secretary of state, Sir John Ernley, chancellor of 
the exchequer, by llydo, Seymour, Temple. The argu- 
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ments transmitted to us may be reduced to the following 
topics. 

In every government, said the exclusionists, there is some- 
where an authority absolute and supreme ; nor can Aigummts 
any determination, how unusual soever, which re- ^aiMtthe 
ceives the sanction of the legislature, admit after- «.ciunoa. 
wards of dispute or control. The liberty of a constitution, 
so far from diminishing this absolute power, seems rather to 
add force to it, and to give it greater influence over the 
people. The more members of the state concur in any legis- 
lative decision, and the more free their voice, the less likelihood 
is there that any opposition will be made to those measures 
which receive the final sanction of their authority. In Eng- 
land, the legislative power is lodged in King, Lords, and 
Commons, which comprehend every order of the community : 
and there is no pretext for exempting any circumstance of 
government, not even the succession of the crown, from so 
full and decisive a jurisdiction. Even express declarations 
have, in this particular, been made of parliamentary autho- 
rity : instances have occurred where it has been exerted : 
and though prudential reasons may justly be alleged why 
such innovations should not be attempted but on extraor- 
dinary occasions, the power and right are for ever vested in 
the community. But if any occasion can be deemed extra- 
ordinary, if any emergence can require unusual expedients, 
it is the present ; when the heir to the crown has renounced 
the religion of the state, and has zealously embraced a faith 
totally hostile and incompatible. A prince of that commu- 
nion can never put trust in a people so prejudiced against 
him : the people must be equally diffident of such a prince : 
foreign and destructive alliances will seem to one the only 
protection of his throne: perpetual jealousy, opposition, 
faction, even insurrections, will be employed by the other as 
the solo securities for their liberty and religion. Though 
theological principles, when set in opposition to passions, 
have often small influence on mankind in general, still less 
on princes ; yet when they become symbols of faction, and 
marks of party distinctions, they concur with one of the 
strongest passions in the human frame, and are then capable 
of carrying men to the greatest extremities. Notwithstand- 
ing the better judgment and milder disposition of the king, 
how much has the influence of the duke already disturbed 
the tenor of government ! how often engaged tho nation into 
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measures totally destructive of their foreign interests and 
honour, of their domestic repose and tranquillity ! The 
more the absurdity and incredibility of the popish plot arc 
insisted on, the stronger reason it affords for the exclusion of 
the duke ; since the universal belief of it discovers the ex- 
treme antipathy of the nation to his religion, and the utter 
impossibility of ever bringing them to acquiesce peaceably 
under the dominion of such a sovereign. The prince, finding 
himself in so perilous a situation, must seek for security by 
desperate remedies, and by totally subduing the privileges 
of a nation which had betrayed such hostile dispositions 
towards himself, and towards everything which he deems the 
most sacred. It is in vain to propose limitations and expe- 
dients. Whatever share of authority is left in the duke’s 
hands, will be employed to the destruction of the nation; 
and even the additional restraints, by discovering the public 
diffidence and aversion, will serve him as incitements to put 
himself in a condition entirely superior and independent. 
And as the laws of England still make resistance treason, 
and neither do nor can admit of any positive exceptions ; 
what folly to leave the kingdom in so perilous and absurd a 
situation, where the greatest virtue will be exposed to the 
most severe proscription, and where the laws can only be 
saved by expedients, which those same laws have declared 
the highest crime and enormity. 

The court party reasoned in an opposite manner. An 
authority, they said, wholly absolute and uncontrollable is 
a mere chimera, and is nowhere to be found in any human 
institutions. All government is founded on opinion and a 
sense of duty ; and wherever the supreme magistrate, by 
any law or positive proscription, shocks an opinion regarded 
as fundamental, and established with a firmness equal to that 
of liis own authority, ho subverts the principle by which ho 
himself is established, and can no longer hope for obedience. 
In European monarchies, the right of succession is justly 
esteemed a fundamental ; and even though the whole legis- 
lature be vested in a single person, it would never ho per- 
mitted him, by an edict, to disinherit his lawful heir, and 
call a stranger or more distant relation to the throne. 
Abuses in other parts of government are capable of redress, 
from more dispassionate inquiry or better information of the 
sovereign, and till then ought patiently to be endured : but 
violations of tho right of succession draw such terrible con- 
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sequences after them as are not to be paralleled by any other 
grievance or inconvenience. Yainly is it pleaded that Eng- 
land is a mixed monarchy ; and that a law assented to by 
King, Lords, and Commons, is enacted by the concurrence 
of every part of the state : it is plain that there remains a 
very powerful party, who may indeed be outvoted, but who 
never will deem a law, subversive of hereditary right, any 
wise valid or obligatory. Limitations, such as are proposed 
by the king, give no shock to the constitution, which, in 
many particulars, is already limited ; and they may be so 
calculated as to serve every purpose sought for by an exclu- 
sion. If the ancient barriers against regal authority have 
been able, during so many ages, to remain impregnable ; 
how much more those additional ones, which, by depriving 
the monarch of power, tend so far to their own security ! 
The same jealousy too of religion, which has engaged the 
people to lay these restraints upon the successor, will ex- 
tremely lessen the number of his partisans, and make it 
utterly impracticable for him, either by force or artifice, to 
break the fetters imposed upon him. The king’s age and 
vigorous state of health promise him a long life : and can it 
be prudent to tear in pieces the whole state, in order to pro- 
vide against a contingency which, it is very likely, may 
never happen ? No human schemes can secure the public 
in all possible imaginable events ; and the bill of exclusion 
itself, however accurately framed, leaves room for obvious 
and natural suppositions, to which it pretends not to provide 
any remedy. Should the duke have a son, after the king’s 
death, must that son, without any default of his own, forfeit 
his title ? or must the Princess of Orange descend from the 
throne, in order to give place to the lawful successor ? But 
were all these reasons false, it still remains to be considered 
that, in public deliberations, we seek not the expedient 
which is best in itself, but the best of such as are practicable. 
The king willingly consents to limitations, and has already 
offered some which are of the utmost importance : but he is 
determined to endure any extremity rather than allow the 
right of succession to be invaded. Let us beware of that 
factious violence, which leads to demand more than will be 
granted ; lost we lose the advantage of those beneficial con- 
cessions, and leave the nation, on the king’s demise, at the 
mercy of a zealous prince, irritated with the ill usage which 
he imagines ho has already mot with. 
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In tho House of Commons, the reasoning of the exclu- 
Bionists appeared the more convincing ; and the bill passed 
by a great majority. It was in the House of Peers that tho 
king expected to oppose it with success. The court party 
was there so prevalent, that it was carried only by a majority 
of two, to pay so much regard to the bill as even to commit 
it. When it came to be debated the contest was violent. 
Shaftesbury, Sunderland, and Essex argued for it ; Halifax 
15th Nov chiea y conducted the debate against it, and dis- 
played an extent of capacity, and a force of elo- 
quence, which had never been surpassed in that assembly. 
He was animated, as well by the greatness of tho occasion, 
as by a rivalship witli his uncle Shaftesbury ; whom, during 
that day’s debate, ho seemed in the judgment of all to have 
Eijuaion totally eclipsed. The king was present during tho 
mil ic- whole debate, which was prolonged till eleven at 
jeeted. n igl L t. The bill was thrown out by a considerable 
majority. All the bishops, except three, voted against it. 
Besides the influence of the court over thorn, tho church of 
England, they imagined, or pretended, was in greater 
danger from tho prevalence of preabytorianism than of 
popery, which, though favoured by the dulcc, and even by 
the king, was extremely repugnant to the genius of tho 
nation. 

The Commons discovered much ill humour upon this dis- 
appointment. They immediately voted an address for the 
removal of Halifax from tho king’s councils and presence 
for ever. Though the pretended cause was liis advising tho 
late frequent prorogations of Parliament, tho real reason was 
apparently his vigorous opposition to tho exclusion bill. 
When tho king applied for money to enable him to main- 
tain Tangiers, which he declared his present revenues totally 
unable to defend ; instead of complying, they voted such an 
address as was in reality a remonstrance, and one little loss 
violent than that famous remonstrance, which ushered in tho 
civil wars. All the abuses of government, from the begin- 
ning almost of tho reign, are there insisted on ; the Dutch 
war, the alliance with Franco, tho prorogations and dissolu- 
tions of Parliament ; and as all these measures, as well as 
the damnable and heUinh plot, are there ascribed to tho ma- 
chinations of Papists, it was plainly insinuated that tho king 
had, all along, lain under the influence of that party, and 
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was in reality the chief conspirator against the religion and 
liberties of his people. 

The Commons, though they conducted the great business 
of the exclusion with extreme violence and even imprudence, 
had yet much reason for the jealousy which gave rise to it : 
but their vehement prosecution of the popish plot, even 
after so long an interval, discovers such a spirit, either of 
credulity or injustice, as admits of no apology. The im- 
peachment of the Catholic lords in the Tower was revived ; 
and as Yiscount Stafford, from his age, infirmities, and 
narrow capacity, waB deemed the least capable of defend- 
ing himself, it was determined to make him the 30thNov 
first victim, that his condemnation might pave the 0T " 
way for a sentence against the rest. The chancellor, now 
created Earl of Nottingham, was appointed high steward 
for conducting the trial. 

Three witnesses were produced against the prisoner; 
Oates, Dugdale, and Turberville. Oates swore, that Tmi »f 
ho saw Fenwick, the Jesuit, deliver to Stafford a staff0ld » 
commission signed by De Oliva, general of the Jesuits, ap- 
pointing him paymaster to the papal army, which was to 
jo levied for the subduing of England : for this ridicu- 
.ous imposture still maintained its credit with the Com- 
mons. Dugdale gave testimony, that the prisoner at Tixal, 
a seat of Lord Aston’s, had endeavoured to engage him 
in the design of murdering the king ; and had promised 
him, besides the honour of- being sainted by the church, 
a reward of five hundred pounds for that service. Tur- 
borville deposed, that the prisoner, in his own house at 
Paris, had made him a like proposal. To offer money for 
murdering a king, without laying down any scheme by 
which the assassin may ensure some probability or possi- 
bility of escape, is so incredible in itself, and may so easily 
bo maintained by any prostitute evidence, that an accu- 
sation of that nature, not accompanied with circumstances, 
ought very little to be attended to by any court of judi- 
cature. But notwithstanding the small hold which the 
witnesses afforded, the prisoner was able, in many mate- 
rial particulars, to discredit their testimony. It was sworn 
by Dugdale, that Stafford had assisted in a great consult 
of tho Catholics held at Tixal; but Stafford proved, by 
undoubted testimony, that at the time assigned he was in 
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Bath, and in that neighbourhood. Turberville had served 
a noviciate among the Dominicans ; "but, having deserted 
the convent, he had enlisted as a trooper in the French 
army; and being dismissed that service, he now lived in 
London, abandoned by all his relations, and exposed to 
great poverty. Stafford proved, by the evidence of his 
gentleman and his page, that Turberville had never, either 
at Paris or at London, been seen in his company ; and 
it might justly appear strange that a person, who had so 
important a secret in his keeping, was so long entirely 
neglected by him. 

The clamour and outrage of the populace during the 
trial were extreme : great abilities and eloquence were dis- 
played by the managers, Sir William Jones, Sir Francis 
Winnington, and Serjeant Maynard. Yet did the prisoner, 
under all these disadvantages, make a better defence than 
was expected, either by his friends or his enemies : the un- 
equal contest in which ho was engaged was a plentiful source 
of compassion to every mind seasoned with humanity. lie 
represented, that during a course of forty years, from the 
very commencement of the civil wars, he had, through many 
dangers, diflieulties, and losses, still maintained his loyalty : 
and was it credible that now, in lus old age, easy in his cir- 
cumstances, but dispirited by infirmities, he would belie the 
whole course of his life, and engage against his royal master, 
from whom he had ever received kind treatment, in the 
most desperate and most bloody of all conspiracies? lie 
remarked the infamy of the witnesses; the contradictions 
and absurdities of their testimony ; the extreme indigence 
in which they had lived, though engaged, as they pretended, 
in a conspiracy with kings, princes, and nobles ; the credit 
andopulenco to which they were at present raised. With a 
simplicity and tenderness more persuasive than the greatest 
oratory, ho still made protestations of his innocence, and 
could not forbear, every moment, expressing the most lively 
surprise and indignation at the audacious impudence of the 
witnesses. 

It will appear astonishing to us, as it did to Stafford him- 
self, that the Peers, after a solemn trial of six days, should, 
by a majority of twenty-four voices, give sentence against 
him.. He received, however, with resignation the fatal 
verdict.. God’s holy name be praised I was the only exclama- 
tion which ho nttored. When the high stoward told him, 
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that the Peers would intercede with the king for remitting 
the more cruel and ignominious parts of the sentence, hang- 
ing and quartering, he hurst into tears : but he told the 
Lords that he was moved to this weakness by a sense of their 

S oodness, not by any terror of that fate which he was 
oomed to suffer. 

It is remarkable that, after Charles, as is usual in such 
cases, had remitted to Stafford the hanging and quartering, 
the two sheriffs, Bethel and Cornish, indulging their own 
republican humour, and complying with the prevalent spirit 
of their party, ever jealous of monarchy, started a doubt 
with regard to the king’s power of exercising even this small 
degree of lenity. “ Since he cannot pardon the whole,” said 
they, “ how can he have power to remit any part of the 
sentence ? ” They proposed the doubt to both Houses : the 
Peers pronounced it superfluous ; and even the Commons, 
apprehensive lest a question of this nature might make way 
for Stafford’s escape, gave this singular answer : “ This 
House is content that the sheriff's do execute William, late 
"Viscount Stafford, by severing his head from his body only.” 
Nothing can be a stronger proof of the fury of the times 
than that Lord "Russel, notwithstanding the virtue and 
humanity of his character, seconded in the House this bar- 
barous scruple of the sheriffs. 

In the interval between the sentence and execution, many 
efforts were made to shake the resolution of the infirm and 
aged prisoner, and to bring him to some confession of the 
treason for which he was condemned. It was even rumoured 
that he had confessed ; and the zealous j>arty-men, who, no 
doubt, had secretly, notwithstanding their credulity, enter- 
tained some doubts with regard to the reality of the popish 
conspiracy, expressed great triumph on the occasion. But 
Stafford, whon again called before the House of Peers, dis- 
covered many schemes, which had been laid by himself and 
others for procuring a toleration to the Catholics, at least a 
, mitigation of the penal laws enacted against them : and he 
protested that this was the sole treason of which he had ever 
been guilty. 

Stafford now prepared himself for death with the intre- 
pidity which became his birth and station, and which was 
the natural result of the innocence and integrity which, 
during the course of a long life, he had ever maintained : his 
mind scorned oven to collect new force from the violence and 
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oppression under which lie laboured. When going to oxecu- 
29th Dec. tion, he called for a cloak to defend him against the 
and eiecu- rigour of the season : “Perhaps,” said he, “I may 
t ‘°“' shake with cold ; but I trust in God not for fear.” 
On the scatfold he continued, with reiterated and earnest 
asseverationSj to make protestations of his innocence : all 
his fervour was exercised on that point : when he mentioned 
the witnesses, whose perjuries had bereaved him of life, his 
expressions were full of mildness and of charity. lie 
solemnly disavowed all those immoral principles, which over- 
zealous Protestants had ascribed, without distinction, to the 
church of Rome : and lie hoped, bo said, that the time was now 
approaching, when the present delusion would bo dissipated; 
and when the force of truth, though late, would engage the 
whole world to make reparation to his injured honour. 

The populace, who had exulted at Stallbrd's trial and con- 
demnation, were now melted into tears at the sight of that 
tender fortitude which shone forth in each feature, and 
motion, and accent of this aged noble. Their profound 
silence was only interrupted by sighs and groans. With 
difficulty they found speech to assent to those protesta- 
tions of innocence which he frequently repeated : “Wo 
believe you, my lord! God bless you, my lord!” These 
expressions, with a 1 altering accent, flowed from them. 
The executioner himself was touched with sympathy. Twice 
he lifted up the axe, with an intent to strike the fatal blow ; 
and as often felt his resolution to fail him. A deep sigh was 
heard to accompany his last effort, which laid Stafford for 
ever at rest. All the spectators seemed to feel the blow. 
And when the head was held up to them with the usual 
cry, This is the head of a traitor ! no clamour of assent waH 
uttered. Pity, remorse, and astonishment, had taken pos- 
session of every heart, and displayed itself in every 
countenance. 

This is the last blood which was shed on account of the 
popish plot : an incident which, for the credit of the nation, 
it wore bettor to bury in eternal oblivion ; but which it is 
necessary to perpetuate, as well to maintain the truth of 
history, as to warn, if possible, their posterity and all man- 
kind never again to fall into so shamoful, so barbarous a 
delxxsion. 

The execution of Stafford gratified the prejudices of the 
country party ; but it contributed nothing to their power and 
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security : on the contrary, by exciting commiseration, it 
tended still farther to increase that disbelief of the whole plot, 
which began now to prevail. The Commons, therefore, not 
to lose the present opportunity, resolved to make both friends 
and enemies sensible of their power. They passed a hill for 
easing the Protestant dissenters, and for repealing the per- 
secuting statute of the thirty-fifth of Elizabeth : this laudable 
hill was likewise carried through the House of Peers. The 
chief justice was very obnoxious for dismissing the grand 
jury in an irregular manner, and thereby disappointing that 
bold measure of Shaftesbury and his friends, who had pre- 
sented the duke as a recusant. For this crime the Commons 
sent up an impeachment against him ; as also against Jones 
and Weston, two of the judges, who, in some speeches from 
the bench, had gone so far as to give to many of the first 
reformers the appellation of fanatics. 

The king, in rejecting the exclusion hill, had sheltered 
himself securely behind the authority of the House of Peers; 
and the Commons had been deprived of the usual pretence to 
attack the sovereign himself, under colour of attacking his 
ministers and counsellors. In prosecution, however, of the 
scheme which ho had formed, of throwing the blame on the 
Commons in case of any rupture, he made them a new speech. 
After warning them, that a neglect of this opportunity would 
never be retrieved, he added those words ; “ I did promise 
you the fullest satisfaction, which your hearts could wish, for 
the security of the Protestant religion, and to concur with 
you in any remedies which might consist with preserving the 
succession of the crown in its due and legal course of descent. 
I do again, with the same reservations, renew the same pro- 
mises to you : and being thus ready on my part to do all 
that can reasonably be expected from me, I should be glad 
to know from you, as soon as may be, how far I shall be 
assisted by you, and what it is you desire from me”. 

The most reasonable objection against the limitations pro- 
posed by the king is, that they introduced too considerable 
an innovation in the government, and almost totally anni- 
hilated the power of tlio future monarch. But consider- 
ing the present disposition of the Commons and their leaders, 
we may fairly presume, that this objection would have small 
weight with them, and that their disgust against the court 
would rather incline them to diminish than support regal 
authority. They still hoped, from the king’s urgent neces- 
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sities and his usual facility, that lie would throw himself 
wholly into their hands ; and that thus, without waiting for 
the accession of the duke, they might immediately render 
Violent themselves absolute masters of the government, 
of the The Commons, therefore, besides insisting still on 
Commons. exclusion, proceeded to bring in bills of an 
important, and some of them of an alarming nature ; one to 
renew the triennial act, which had boon so inadvertently 
repealed in beginning of the reign : a second to make 
tho office of judge during good behaviour : a third to declare 
the levying of money without consent of Parliament to bo 
high treason : a fourth to order an association for the safety 
of his majesty’s person, for defence of the Protestant religion, 
for tho preservation of the Protestant subjects against all 
invasions and opposition whatsoever, and for preventing the 
Duke of York or any Papist from succeeding to the crown. 
The memory of the covenant was too recent for men to over- 
look the consequences of such an association ; and the king, 
who was particularly conversant in Davila, could not fail 
of recollecting a memorable foreign instance, to fortify this 
domestic experience. 

Tho Commons also passed many votes, which, though they 
had not the authority of laws, served however to discover 
the temper and disposition of tho House. They voted, that 
whoever had advised his majesty to refuse the exclusion 
hill wore promoters of popery, and enemies to the king and 
kingdom. In another vote they named the Marquis of 
Worcester, the Earls of Clarendon, Feversham, and Halifax, 
Laureuco Hyde, and Edward Seymour, as those dangerous 
enemies ; and they requested liis majesty to remove them 
from his person and councils for ever : they voted that, till 
tho exclusion bill were passed, they could not, consistently 
with the trust reposed in them, grant tho king any manner 
of supply. And lest ho should be enabled, by any other 
expedient, to support tho government, and preserve himself 
independent, they passed another vote, in which they de- 
clared, that whoever should hereafter lend, by way of advance, 
any money upon those branches of tho king’s rovenuo arising 
from customs, excise, or hearth-money, should be judged a 
hindorer of tho sitting of Parliament, and be responsible for 
tho same in Parliament. 

The king might presume that the Peers, who had rejected 
tho exclusion hill, would still continue to defend the throne, 
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and that none of the dangerous hills, introduced into the 
other House, would ever be presented for the royal assent 
and approbation. But as there remained no hopes of bring- 
ing the Commons to any better temper, and as their farther 
sitting served only to keep faction alive, and to perpetuate 
the general ferment of the nation, he came secretly issi. 
to a resolution of proroguing them. They got intel- 
ligence about a quarter of an hour before the black ofX iC'- 
rod came to their door. Not to lose such precious liament - 
time, they passed in a tumultuous manner some extraordi-? 
nary resohitions. They voted, that whoever advised his 
majesty to prorogue this Parliament, to any other purpose 
than in order to pass the bill of exclusion, was a betrayer of 
the king, of the Protestant religion, and of the kingdom of 
England ; a promoter of the French interest, and a pensioner 
of France : that thanks be given to the city of London for 
their manifest loyalty, and for their care and vigilance in 
the preservation of the king, and of the Protestant religion : 
that it is the opinion of this House, that the city was burned 
in the year 1666 by the Papists, designing thereby to intro- 
duce arbitrary power and popery into the kingdom : that 
humble application be made to his majesty for restoring the 
Duke of Monmouth to all his offices and commands, from 
which, it appears to the House, he had been removed by the 
influence of the Duke of York : and, that it is the opinion of 
the House, that the prosecution of the Protestant dissenters 
upon the penal laws is at this time grievous to the subject, a 
weakening of the Protestant interest, an encouragement of 
popery, and dangerous to the peace of the kingdom. 

The king passed some laws of no great importance : but 
the bill for repealing the thirty-fifth of Elizabeth, he 
privately ordered the clerk of the crown not to present to 
him. By this artifice, which was equally disobliging to the 
country party as if the bill had been rejected, and at the same 
time implied some timidity in the king, that salutary act 
was for the present eluded. The king had often of himself 
attempted, and sometimes by irregular means, to give indul- 
gence to nonconformists: but besides that he had usually 
expected to comprehend the Catholics in this liberty, the pre- 
sent refractory disposition of the sectaries had much incensed 
him against them ; and he was resolved, if possible, to keep 
them still at mercy. 

The last votes of the Commons seemed to be an attempt of 
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forming indirectly an association against the crown, after 
they found that their association hill could not paBS ; the dis- 
senting interest, the city, and the Duke of Monmouth, they 
endeavoured to connect with the country party. A civil war 
indeed never appeared so likely as at present ; and it was 
high time for the king to dissolve a Parliament, which seemed 
to have entertained such dangerous projects. Soon after, ho 
summoned another. Though he observed, that the country 
party had established their interest so strongly in all tho 
electing boroughs, that he could not hope for any disposition 
more favourable in the now Parliament, this expedient was 
still a prosecution of his former project, of trying every 
method by which he might form an accommodation with tho 
Commons : and if all failed, lie hoped that lie could the bettor 
justify to his people, at least to his parly, a final broach with 
them. 

It had always been much regretted by tho royalists, dur- 
ing the civil wars, that the Long Parliament had boon 
assembled at Westminster, and had thereby received force 
and encouragement from the vicinity of a potent and factious 
city, which had zealously embraced their party. Though 
the king was now possessed of guards, which in some mea- 
sure overawed the populace, ho was determined still farther 
to obviate all inconveniences; and he summoned the new 
Parliament to meet at Oxford. The city of London showed 
liow just a judgment he had formed of their dispositions. 
P>esidos re-electing tho same members, they voted thanks to 
them for their former behaviour, in endeavouring to discover 
tho depth of the horrid and hellidi popish plot, and to exclude 
the Duke of York, the principal cause of the ruin and misery 
impending over the nation. Monmouth, with fifteen peers, 
presented a petition against assembling the Parliament at 
Oxford, “ where the two Houses,” they said, “ could not ho 
in safely ; but would be easily exposed to tho swords of tho 
Papists and their adherents, of whom too many had crept 
into his majesty’s guards.” These insinuations, which pointed 
so evidently at tho king himself, were not calculated to 
persuade him, but to inflame tho people. 

Tho oxclusionists might have concluded, both from tho 
king’s dissolution of tho last Parliament, and from his sum- 
moning of the present to meet at Oxford, that he was deter- 
mined to maintain his declared resolution of rejecting their 
favourite bill : but they still flattered themselves that his 
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urgent necessities would influence his easy temper, and 
finally gain them the ascendant. The leaders came to Par- 
liament, attended not only by their servants, but by numerous 
bands of thoir partisans. The four city members in parti- 
cular were followed by great multitudes, wearing ribands, 
in which were woven these words, No popery l no slavery ! 
The king had his guards regularly mustered : his party like- 
wise endeavoured to make a show of their strength : and on 
the whole, the assembly at Oxford rather bore the appear- 
ance of a tumultuous Polish diet, than of a regular English 
Parliament. 

The king, who had hitherto employed the most gracious 
expressions to all his Parliaments, particularly the two last, 
thought proper to address himself to the present in Man* 21. 
a more authoritative manner. He complained of 
the unwarrantable proceedings of the former House Oifoid. 
of Commons ; and said that, as he would never use arbitrary 
government himself, neither would he ever suffer it in others. 
By calling, however, this Parliament so soon, he had suffi- 
ciently shown that no past irregularities could inspire him 
with a prejudice against those assemblies. He now afforded 
them, lie added, yet another opportunity of providing for the 
public safety ; and to all the world had given one evidence 
more, that on liis part he had not neglected the duty incum- 
bent on him. 

The Commons were not overawed by the magisterial air 
of the king’s speech. They consisted almost entirely of the 
same members; they chose the same speaker; and they 
instantly fell into the same measures, the impeachment of 
Eanby, the repeal of the persecuting statute of Elizabeth, the 
inquiry into the popish plot, and the bill of exclusion. _ So 
violent were they on this last article, that no other expedient, 
however plausible, could so much as be hearkened to. Ernley, 
one of the king’s ministers, proposed that the duke should bo 
banished, during life, five hundred miles from England, and 
that on the king’s demise the next heir should be constituted 
regent with regal power : yet even this expedient, which left 
the duke only the bare title of king, could not, though 
seconded by Sir Thomas Lyttleton and Sir Thomas Mom- 
■ lesson, obtain the attention of the House. The past disap- 
pointments of the country party, and the opposition made 
jy the court, had only rendered thorn more united, more 
haughty, and more determined. No method, but their 
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own, of excluding the duke, could give them any satis- 
faction. 

There was one Fitz-liarris, an Irish Catholic, who had 
Fitz-hams’s insinuated himself into the Duchess of Portsmouth’s 
acquaintance, and had been very busy in convoying 
to her intelligence of any libel written by the country party, 
or of any designs entertained against her or against the 
court. For services of this kind, and perhaps, too, from a 
regard to his father, Sir Edward Fitz-liarris, who had boon 
an eminent royalist, he had received from the king a present 
of two hundred and fifty pounds. This man met with one 
Everard, a Scotchman, a spy of the exclusionists, and an 
informer concerning the popish plot; and he engaged him 
to write a libel against the king, the duke, and the whole 
administration. What Fitz-harris’s intentions were, cannot 
well be ascertained: it is probable, as he afterwards asserted, 
that he meant to carry this libel to his patron, the duchess, 
and to make a merit of the discovery. Everard, who sus- 
pected some other design, and who was well pleased, on his 
side, to have the merit of a discovery with his patrons, 
resolved to betray his friend: he posted Sir William Waller, 
a noted justice of peace, and two persons more, behind the 
hangings, and gave them an opportunity of seeing and hear- 
ing the whole transaction. The libel, sketched out by 
Fitz-liarris, and executed partly by him, partly by Everard, 
was the most furious, indecent, anil outrageous performance 
imaginable ; and such as was fitter to hurt than serve any 
party which should be so imprudent as to adopt it. Waller 
earned the intelligence to the king, and obtained a warrant 
for committing Fitz-harris, who happened, at that very time, 
to liavo a copy of the libel in his pocket. Finding himself 
now delivered over to the law, he resolved to pay court 
to the popular party, who wove alone able to protect him, 
and by whom ho observed almost all trials to bo governed 
and directed. lie affirmed, that ho had been employed by 
the court to write the libel, in order to throw the odium of it 
oil the oxclusionists : hut this account, which was within the 
bounds of credibility, he disgraced by circumstances which 
are altogether absurd and improbable. The intention of tbo 
ministers, lie Raid, was to send about copies to all the heads 
of the country party ; and the moment they received them, 
they wore to bo arrested, and a conspiracy to ho imputed to 
them. That he might merit favour by still more important 
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intelligence, lie commenced a discoverer of the great popish 
plot ; and he failed not to confirm all the tremendous cir- 
cumstances insisted on by his predecessors. He said, that 
the second Dutch war was entered into with a view of extir- 
pating the Protestant religion, both abroad and at home : that 
Father Parry, a Jesuit, on the disappointment by the peace, 
told him, that the Catholics resolved to murder the king, 
and had oven engaged the queen in that design ; that the 
envoy of Modena offered him ten thousand pounds to kill 
the king, and upon ,his refusal the envoy said that the 
Duchess of Mazarine, who was as expert at poisoning as her 
sister, the Countess of Soissons, would, with a little phial, 
execute that design ; that, upon the king’s death, the army 
in Flanders was to come over and massacre the Protestants ; 
that money was raised in Italy for recruits and supplies, and 
there should be no more Parliaments ; and that the duke 
was privy to this whole plan, and had even entered into 
the design of Godfrey’s murder, which was executed in the 
manner related by Prance. 

The popular leaders had, all along, been very desirous of 
having an accusation against the duke ; and though Oates 
and lJedloe, in their first evidence, had not dared to go so 
far, both Dugdalo and Dangerfield had afterwards been 
encouraged to supply so material a defect, by comprehending 
him in the conspiracy. The Commons, therefore, finding 
that Fitz-harris was also willing to serve this purpose, were 
not ashamed to adopt his evidence, and resolved for that end 
to save him from the destruction with which he was at pre- 
sent threatened. The king had removed him from the city 
prison, where he was exposed to be tampered with by the 
exclusionists ; had sent him to the Tower : and had ordered 
him to be prosecuted by an indictment at common law. In 
order to provent his trial and execution, an impeachment was 
voted by the Commons against him, and sent up to the Lords. 
That they might show the greater contempt of the court, 
they ordered, by way of derision, that the impeachment 
should be carried up by Secretary Jenkins ; who was so pro- 
voked by tho intended affront, that he at first refused obedi- 
ence ; though afterwards, being threatened with commitment, 
ho was induced to comply. The Lords voted to remit the 
affair to the ordinary courts of justice, before whom, as the 
attorney-general informed them, it was already determined 
to try Fitz-harris. The Commons maintained, that tho Peers 
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were obliged to receive every impeachment from the Com- 
mons ; and this indeed seems to have been the first instance 
of their refusal : they therefore voted, that the Lords, in 
rejecting their impeachment, had denied justice, and had vio- 
lated the constitution of Parliament. They also declared, that 
whatever inferior court should proceed against Fitz-liarris, 
or any ono that lay under impeachment, would be guilty 
of a high breach of privilege. Great heats were likely to 
ensue; and as the king saw no appearance of any bettor 
temper in the Commons, he gladly laid hold of tho oppor- 
tunity afforded by a quarrel between the two Houses ; and 
Ptuiument he proceeded to a dissolution of the Parliament, 
disbuivud. The secret was so well kept, that the Commons had 
no intimation of it, till the black rod came to their door, and 
summoned them to attend the king at tho House of Peers. 

This vigorous measure, though it might have been foreseen, 
excited such astonishment in the country party, as deprived 
them of all spirit, and reduced them to absolute despair. 
They wore sensible, though too late, that tho king had finally 
taken his resolution, and was determined to endure any 
extremity rather than submit to those terms which they had 
resolved to impose upon him. They found, that ho had 
patiently waited till affairs should come to full maturity ; and 
having now engaged a national party on his side, had boldly 
sot his enemies at defiance. No Parliament, they know, 
would bo summoned for some years; and during that long 
interval, the court, though perhaps at the head of an inferior 
party, yot, being possessed of all authority, would have every 
advantage over a body dispersed and disunited. Those 
reflections crowded upon every one ; and all the oxelusionists 
were terrified lest Charles should follow the blow by some 
action more violent, and immediately take vengeance on 
them for their long and obstinate opposition to his measures. 
The king, on his part, was no less apprehensive lost despair 
might prompt them to have recourse to force, and make 
some sudden attempt upon his person. Both parties, tlioro- 
foro, hurried from Oxford ; and in an instant, that city, so 
crowded and busy, was left in its usual emptiness and tran- 
quillity. 

Tho court party gathered force from the dispersion and 
vktroy astonishment of their antagonists, and adhered more 
oftiw firmly to tho king, whoso resolutions, they now saw, 
»ya lata. cou |j }j 0 entirely depended on. Tho violences of the 
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exclusionists were every where exclaimed against and aggra- 
vated ; and even the reality of the plot, that great engine of 
their authority, was openly called in question. The clergy 
especially were busy in this great revolution ; and being 
moved, partly by their own fears, partly by the insinuations of 
the court, they represented all their antagonists as sectaries 
and republicans, and rejoiced in escaping those perils which 
they believed to have been hanging over them. Principles 
the most opposite to civil liberty were every where enforced 
from the pulpit, and adopted in numerous addresses ; where 
the king was flattered in his present measures, and congratu- 
lated on his escape from Parliaments. Could, words have 
boon depended on, the nation appeared to be running fast 
into voluntary servitude, "and seemed even ambitious of re- 
signing into the king’s hands all the privileges transmitted 
to them, through so many ages, by their gallant ancestors. 

But Charles had sagacity enough to distinguish between 
men’s real internal sentiments, and the language which zeal 
and opposition to a contrary -faction may sometimes extort 
from them. Notwithstanding all these professions of duty 
and obedience, he was resolved not to trust, for a long time, 
the people with a new election, but to depend entirely 
on his own economy for alleviating those necessities under 
which he laboured. G-reat retrenchments were made in the 
household. Even his favourite navy was neglected. Tangiers, 
though it had cost great sums of money, was a few years 
after abandoned and demolished. The mole was entirely 
destroyed; and the garrison, being brought over to Eng- 
land, served to augment that small army, which the king 
relied on as the solid basis of his authority. It had been 
happy for the nation, had Charles used his victory with 
justice and moderation equal to the prudence and dexterity 
with which he obtained it. 

The first step taken by the court was the trial of Fitz- 
harris. Doubts were raised by the jury with regard to their 
power of trying him, after the concluding vote of the Com- 
mons : but the judges took upon them to decide the question 
in the affirmative ; and the jury were obliged to proceed. The 
writing of the libel was clearly proved upon Fitz-harris : the 
only question was with regard to his intentions. He asserted, 
that ho was a spy of the court, and had accordingly carried 
the libel to the Duchess of Portsmouth ; and he was desirous 
that the jury should, in this transaction, consider him as a 
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cheat, not as a traitor. He failed however somewhat in the 
proof; and was brought in guilty of treason by the jury. 
Finding himself entirely in the hands of the king, he now 
retracted all his former impostures with regard to the popish 
plot, and even endeavoured to atone for them by new impos- 
tures against the country party. He affirmed, that these 
fictions had been extorted from him by the suggestions 
and artifices of Treby the recorder, and of Bethel and 
Cornish, the two sheriffs. This account ho persisted in 
even at his execution ; and though men knew that nothing 
could be depended on which came from one so corrupt, and 
so lost to all sense of honour ; yet were they inclined, from his 

f jerseverance, to rely somewhat more on liis voracity in these 
ast asseverations. But it appears that his wife had some 
connexions with Mrs. Wall, the favourite maid of the 
Duchess of Portsmouth ; and Fitz-harris hoped, if he per- 
sisted in a story agreeable to the court, that some favour 
might, on that account, be shown to his family. 

It is amusing to reflect on the several lights in which this 
story lias boon represented by the opposite factions. The 
country party affirmed that Fitz-harris had been employed 
by tlie court., in order to throw the odium of the libel on the 
exclusionists, and thereby give rise to a Protestant plot : the 
court party maintained that the exclusionists had found out 
Fitz-harris, a spy of the ministers, and had set him upon 
this undertaking, from an intention of loading the coiu’t 
■with the imputation of such a design upon the exclusionists. 
Itathor than acquit their antagonists, both sides were will- 
ing to adopt an account the most intricate and incredible. 
It was a strange situation in which tho people at this time 
were placed ; to bo every day tortured with these perplexed 
stories, and inflamed with such dark suspicions against their 
fellow-citizens. This was no less than the fifteenth false 
plot, or sham-plot, as they wore then called, with which the 
court, it was imagined, had endeavoured to load their adver- 
saries . 0 

The country party had intended to make use of Fitz- 
harris’s evidence against the duke and the Catholics ; and 
his execution was therefore a great mortification to them. 
But tho king and liis ministers were resolved not to be con- 
tented with so slender an advantage. They were deter- 
mined to pursue the victory, and to employ against tho 

* CoUogo’u laud. 
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he should mate the concessions demanded of him. The 
sheriffs of London were in strong opposition to the court ; 
and it was not strange that the grand jury named by them 
rejected the bill against College, The prisoner was there- 
fore sent to Oxford, where the treason was said to have been 
committed. Lord Norris, a courtier, was sheriff of the 
county ; and the inhabitants were in general devoted to the 
court party. A jury was named, consisting entirely of 
royalists ; and though they wore men of credit and character, 
yet such was the factious rage which prevailed, that little 
justice could he expected by the prisoner. Some papers, 
containing hints and directions for his defence, were taken 
from him, as he was conducted to his trial : an iniquity, 
which some pretended to justify by alleging, that a like 
violence had been practised against a prisoner during the 
fury of the popish plot. Such wild notions of retaliation 
wore at that time propagated by the court party. 

The witnesses produced against College were Dugdale, 
Turberville, Haynes, Smith; men who had before given 
evidence against the Catholics, and whom the jury, for that 
very reason, regarded as the most perjured villains. Col- 
lege, though beset with so many toils, and oppressed with so 
many iniquities, defended himself with spirit, courage, capa- 
city, presence of mind ; and he invalidated the evidence of 
the crown, by convincing arguments and undoubted testi- 
mony : yet did the jury, after half an hour’s deliberation, 
bring in a verdict against him. The inhuman spectators 
received the verdict with a shout of applause : but the pri- 
soner was nowise dismayed. At his execution, he main- 
tained the same manly fortitude, and still denied the crime 
imputed to him. His whole conduct and demeanour prove 
him to have been a man led astray only by the fury of the 
times, and to have boon governed by an honest, but indis- 
creet, zeal for his country and his religion. 

Thus the two parties, actuated by mutual rage, but cooped 
up within the narrow limits of the law, levelled with poi- 
soned daggers the most deadly blows against each other’s 
breast, and buried in their factious divisions all regard to 
truth, honour, and humanity. 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 

State op Affaire? tn Ireland — Siiafterritry acquitted, — Argyle’s Trial. — State 
op Affairs in Scotland, — State up the Ministry in England — New Nomina- 
tion op Sheriffs. — Quo Waurantos. — Great Power op the Grown. A Con- 

spiracy. — Shaftesbury retires and dies. — Eye-house Plot — Conspiracy dis- 
covered —Execution op the Conspirators — Trial op Loud Evhsel. — Ilia 
Execution. — Trtal op Algernon Sidney. — lira Execution. — State up the Nation. 
—State op foreign Affairs. — King’s Sickness and Death — and Character. 

When the cabal entered into the mysterious alliance with 
France, they took care to remove the Duke of Ormond from 
the committee of foreign affairs ; and nothing tended ibbi. 
farther to increase the national jealousy entertained 
against the new measures, than to see a man of so 
much loyalty, as well as probity and honour, excluded from 
public councils. They had even so great interest with the 
king as to get Ormond recalled from the government of 
Ireland; and Lord Hohavts, afterwards Karl of Radnor, suc- 
ceeded him in that important employment. * Lord Uerkeloy 
succeeded liobarts ; and the Karl of Essex, Uerkeloy. At 
last, in the year 1G77, Charles cast his eye again npon 
Ormond, whom he had so long neglected ; and’ sent him 
over lieutenant to Ireland. “ l have done every thing,” said 
the king, “ to disoblige that man ; but it is not in my power 
to make him iny enemy.” Ormond, during his disgrace, 
had never joined the maleeonients, nor encouraged those 
clamours which, with too much reason, but often for bad 
purposes, woro raisod against the king’s measures. He even 
thought it his duty, regularly, though with dignity, to pay 
his court at Whitehall ; and to prove that his attachments 
woro founded on gratitude, inclination, and principle, not 
on any temporary advantages. All the expressions which 
dropped from him, while neglected by the court, showed 
moro of good humour, than any providence of spleen and 
indignation. “1 can do you no service,” said be to his 
frionds. “ I have only the power left, by my applications 
to do you some hurt.” When Colonel Cary Dillon solicited 
him to second his pretensions for an oflieo, and urged that 
ho had no frionds but God and his grace : “ Alas ! poor 
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Cary,” replied the duke, “ I pity thee : thou couldst not 
have two friends that possess less interest at court.” “ I 
am thrown hy,” said he on another occasion, “ like an old 
rusty clock ; yet even that neglected machine, twice in 
twenty-four hours, points right.” 

On such occasions, when Ormond, from decency paid his 
attendance at court, the king, equally ashamed to show him 
civility and to neglect him, was abashed and confounded. 

“ Sir,” said the profligate Buckingham, “ I wish to know 
whether it be the Duke of Ormond that is out of favour 
with your majesty, or your majesty with the Duke of 
Ormond ; for, of the two, you seem the most out of coun- 
tenance.” 

When Charles found it his interest to show favour to the 
old royalists, and to the church of England, Ormond, who 
was much revered by that whole party, could not fail of 
recovering, together with the government of Ireland, his 
former credit and authority. His administration, when lord 
lieutenant, corresponded to the general tenor of his life ; and 
tended equally to promote the interests of prince and people, 
of Protestant and Catholic. Ever firmly attached to the 
established religion, he was able, even during those jealous 
times, to escape suspicion, though he gratified not vulgar 
prejudices by any persecution of the popish party. He 
increased the revenue of Ireland to three hundred thousand 
pounds a year : he maintained a regular army of ten thou- 
sand men : he supported a well disciplined militia of twenty 
thousand : and though the act of settlement had so far been 
infringed, that Catholics were permitted to live in corporate 
towns, they were guarded with so careful an eye, that the 
most timorous Protestant never apprehended any danger 
from them. 

The chief object of Essex’s ambition was to return to the 
station of lord lieutenant, where he had behaved with 
honour and integrity. Shaftesbury and Buckingham bore 
an extreme hatred to Ormond, both from personal and party 
considerations: the great aim of the anti-courtiers was to 
throw reflections on every part of the king’s government. 
It could be no surprise, therefore, to the lord lieutenant to 
learn, that his administration was attacked in Parliament, 
particularly by Shaftesbury ; but he had the satisfaction, at 
the same time, to hear of the keen though polite defence, 
made by his son, the generous Ossory. After justifying 
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several particulars of Ormond’s administration against that 
intriguing patriot, Ossory proceeded in the following words : 

“ Having spoken of what the lord lieutenant has done, I 
oresume with the same truth to tell your lordships what he 
las not done. He never advised the breaking of the triple 
' eague ; he never advised the shutting up of the exchequer ; 
le never advised the declaration for a toleration; he never 
advised the falling out with the Dutch and the joining with 
France : he was not the author of that most excellent posi- 
tion, Delanda est Carthago, that Holland, a Protestant coun- 
try, should, contrary to the true interest of England, be 
totally destroyed. I bog that your lordships will be so just 
as to judge of my father and all men, according to their 
actions and their counsels.” These few sentences, pro- 
nounced by a plain gallant soldier, noted for probity, had a 
surprising effect upon the audience, and confounded all the 
rhetoric of his eloquent and factious adversary. The Prince 
of Orange, who esteemed the former character as much as 
he despised the latter, could not forbear congratulating by 
letter the Earl of Ossory on this new species of victory 
which he had obtained. 

Ossory, though he ever kept at a distance from faction, 
was the most popular man in tho kingdom; though he never 
made any compliance with the corrupt views of the court, 
was beloved aud respected by the king. An universal grief 
appeared on his death, which happened about this time, and 
which the populace, as is usual wherever they aro much 
affected, foolishly ascribed to poison. Ormond bore tho 
loss with patience and dignity; though ho over retained a 
pleasing, however melancholy, sense of the signal merit of 
Ossory. “ 1 would not exchange my dead sou,” stud he, “ for 
any living son in Christendom.” 

These particularities may appear a digression ; but it is with 
pleasure, I own, that 1 relax myself for a moment in the con- 
templation of tlieso humane anu virtuous characters, amidst 
that scene of fury and faction, fraud and violence, in which 
at present our narration litis unfortunately engaged us. 

besides the general interest of the country party to decry 
tho conduct of till the king’s ministers, the prudent and 
peaceful administration of Ormond was in a particular manner 
displeasing to them. In England, whore the Catholics were 
scarcely one to a hundred, means laid been found to excite an 
universal panic, on account of insurrections, and oven mas- 
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sacres, projected by that sect ; and it could not but seem 
strange that in Ireland, where they exceeded the Protestants 
six to one, there should no symptoms appear of any combina- 
tion or conspiracy. Such an incident, when duly considered, 
might even in England shake the credit of the plot, and 
diminish the authority of those leaders, who had so long, 
with such industry, inculcated the belief of it on the nation. 
Rewards, therefore, were published in Ireland to any that 
would bring intelligence or become witnesses ; and some pro- 
fligates were sent over to that kingdom, with a commission 
to seek out evidence against the Catholics. Under pretence 
of searching for arms or papers, they broke into houses, and 
plundered them : they threw innocent men into prison, and 
took bribes for their release : and after all their diligence, 
it was with difficulty that that country, commonly fertile 
enough in witnesses, could furnish them with any fit for their 
purpose. 

At last, one Fitzgerald appeared, followed by Ivey, Sanson, 
Dennis, Bourko, two Macnamaras, and some others. These 
men were immediately sent over to England ; and though 
they possessed neither character sufficient to gain belief even 
for truth, nor sense to invent a credible falsehood, they were 
caressed, rewarded, supported, and recommended by the Earl 
of Shaftesbury. Oliver Plunket, the titular primate of 
Ireland, a man of peaceable dispositions, was condemned and 
executed upon such testimony. And the Oxford Parliament 
entered so far into the matter as to vote, that they wero 
entirely satisfied in the reality of the horrid and damnable Irish 
plot. But such decisions, though at first regarded as infallible, 
had now lost much of their authority ; and the public still 
remained somewhat indifferent and incredulous. 

After the dissolution of the Parliament, and the subsequent 
victory of the royalists, Shaftesbury’s evidences, with Tur- 
berville, Smith, and others, addressed themselves to the 
ministers, and gave information of high treason against their 
former patron. It is sufficiently scandalous that intelligence, 
conveyed by such men, should have been attended to ; but 
there is some reason to think, that the court agents, nay the 
ministers, nay the king himself , 11 went farther, and were 
active in endeavouring, though in vain, to find more reput- 
able persons to support the blasted credit of the Irish 
witnesses. Shaftesbury was committed to prison, and his 

* See Captain Wilkinson's Narrative, 
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indictment was presented to the grand jury. The new 
sheriffs of London, Shute and Pilkington, were engaged as 
deeply as their predecessors in the country party ; and they 
took care to name a jury devoted to the same cause : a pre- 
caution quite necessary, when it was scarcely possible to find 
men indifferent or attached to neither party. As far as swearing 
could go, the treason was clearly proved against Shaftesbury ; 
or rather so clearly as to merit no kind of credit or Sllflftes . 
attention. That veteran leader of a party, inured from W 
his early youth to faction and intrigue, to cabals and 
conspiracies, was represented as opening without reserve his 
treasonable intentions to these obscure banditti, and throwing 
out such violent and outrageous reproaches upon the king, 
as none but men of low education, like themselves, could be 
supposed to employ. The draft of an association, it is true, 
against popery and the duke, was found in Shaftesbury’s 
cabinet; and dangerous inferences might be drawn from 
many clauses of that paper. Put it did not appear that it 
had been framed by Shaftesbury, or so much as approved by 
him. And as projects of an association had been proposed 
in Parliament, it was very natural for this nobleman, or his 
correspondents, to be thinking of some plan, which it might 
be proper to lay before that assembly. The grand jury, 
therefore, after weighing all these circumstances, rejected 
the indictment; and the people, who attended the hall, 
testified their joy by the loudest acclamations, which were 
echoed throughout the whole city. 

About this time a scheme of oppression was laid in Scot- 
land, after a manner still more flagrant, against a nobleman 
much less obnoxious than Shaftesbury; and as that country 
was reduced to a state of almost total subjection, the project 
had the good fortune to succeed. 

The Earl of Argylc, from his youth, had distinguished 
himself by his loyalty, and his attachment to the airjv* 
royal family. Though his father was head of tho tamL 
covenanters, ho himself refused to concur in any of thoir 
measures : and when a commission of colonel was given him 
by tho convention of states, ho forbore to act upon it, till it 
should bo ratified by the king. By his respectful behaviour, 
as well as by his services, ho made himself acceptable to 
Oharlos, when that prince was in Scotland : and oven after 
tho battle of Worcester, all the misfortunes which attended 

von. v. 2 a 
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the royal cause could not engage him to desert it. Under 
Middleton, he obstinately persevered to harass and infest the 
victorious English ; and it was not till he received orders 
from that general, that he would submit to accept of a capi- 
tulation. Such jealousy of his loyal attachments was enter- 
tained by the commonwealth and protector, that a pretence 
was soon after fallen upon to commit him to prison ; and 
his confinement was rigorously continued till the restoration. 
The king, sensible of his services, had remitted to him his 
father’s forfeiture, and created him Earl of Argyle ; and 
when a most unjust sentence was passed upon him by the 
Scottish Parliament, Charles had anew remitted it In 
the subsequent part of this reign, Argyle behaved himself 
dutifully ; and though he seemed not disposed to go all 
lengths with the court, he always appeared, even in his 
opposition, to be a man of mild dispositions and peaceable 
deportment. 

A Parliament was summoned at Edinburgh this summer, 
and the duke was appointed commissioner. Besides grant- 
ing money to the king, and voting the indefeasible right of 
succession, this Parliament enacted a test, which all per- 
sons possessed of offices, civil, military, or ecclesiastical, 
were bound to take. In this test, the king’s supremacy was 
asserted, the covenant renounced, passive obedience assented 
to, and all obligations disclaimed of endeavouring any altera- 
tion in civil or ecclesiastical establishments. This was the 
state of the test, as proposed by the courtiers ; but the country 
party proposed also to insert a clause, which could not with 
decency be refused, expressing the person’s adherence to the 
Protestant religion. The whole was of an enormous length, 
considered as an oath ; and what was worse, a confession of 
faith was there ratified, that had been imposed a little after 
the reformation, and which contained many articles altogether 
forgotten by the Parliament and nation. Among others, the 
doctrine of resistance was inculcated ; so that the test, being 
voted in a hurry, was found on examination to be a medley 
of contradiction and absurdity. Several persons, the most 
attached to the crown, scrupled to take it : the bishops and 
many of the clergy remonstrated : the Earl of Queensberry 
refused to swear, except he might be allowed to add an 
explanation : and even the privy council thought it neces- 
sary to publish, for general satisfaction, a solution of some 
difficulties attending the test. 
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Though the courtiers could not reject the clause of adher- 
ing to the Protestant religion, they proposed, as a necessary 
mark of respect, that all princes of the blood should be 
exempted from taking the oath. This exception was zeal- 
ously opposed by Argyle ; who observed that the sole danger 
to be dreaded for the Protestant religion must proceed from 
the perversion of the royal family. By insisting on such 
topics, he drew on himself the secret indignation of the 
duke, of which he soon felt the fatal consequences. 

When Argyle took the test as a privy counsellor, he sub- 
joined, in the duke’s presence, an explanation, which he had 
beforehand communicated to that prince, and which he 
believed to have been approved by him. It was in these 
words : “I have considered the tost, and am very desirous 
of giving obedience as far as I can. I am confident that 
the Parliament never intended to impose contradictory 
oaths : therefore, I think, no man can explain it but for 
himself. Accordingly, I take it as far as it is consistent 
with itself and the Protestant religion. And I do declare, 
that I moan not to bind myself, in my station, and in a law- 
ful way, from wishing and endeavouring any alteration, 
which I think to the advantage of church or state, and not 
repugnant to the Protostant religion and my loyalty : and 
this 1 understand as a part of my oath.” The duke, as was 
natural, heard those words with great tranquillity : no one 
took the least offence : Argyle was admitted to sit that day 
in council : and it was impossible to imagine that a capital 
offence had been committed, where occasion seemed not to 
have been given, so much as for a frown or reprimand. 

Argyle was much surprised, a few days after, to find that 
a warrant was issued for committing him to prison ; that ho 
was indicted for high treason, leasing-making, and perjury; 
and that from these innocent words an accusation was 
extracted, by which he was to forfeit honours, life, and 
fortune. It is needless to enter into particulars, where the 
iniquity of the whole is so apparent. Though the sword of 
justice was displayed, evon her semblance was not put on ; 
and the forms alone of law wore preserved, in ordor to sanc- 
tity, or rather aggravate, the oppression. Of five judges, 
three did not scruple to find the guilt of treason and loaeing- 
making to bo incurred by the prisoner ; a jury of fifteen 
noblemen gave verdict against him : and the king, being 

2 a 2 
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consulted, ordered the sentence to be pronounced ; but the 
execution of it to be suspended till farther orders. 

It was pretended by the duke and bis creatures, that 
Argyle’s life and fortune were not in any danger, and 
that the sole reason for pushing the trial to such extremities 
against him was in order to make him renounce some here- 
ditary jurisdictions, which gave his family a dangerous 
authority in the Highlands, and obstructed the course of 
public justice. But allowing the end to be justifiable, the 
means were infamous ; and such as were incompatible, not 
only with a free, but a civilized government. Argyle had 
therefore no reason to trust any longer to the justice or 
mercy of such enemies : he made his escape from prison ; and 
till he should find a ship for Holland, he concealed himself 
during some time in London. The king heard of his lurking 
place, but would not allow him to be arrested* All the 
parts, however, of his sentence, as far as the government 
in Scotland had power, were rigorously executed ; his estate 
confiscated, his arms reversed and torn. 

It would seem, that the genuine passion for liberty was at 
state of this time totally extinguished in Scotland: there 
si!othnd was on ty preserved a spirit of mutiny and sedition, 
u> in ‘ encouraged by a mistaken zeal for religion. Came- 
ron and Cargil, two furious preachers, went a step beyond 
all their brethren : they publicly excommunicated the king 
for his tyranny and his breach of the covenant ; and they 
renounced all allegiance to him. Cameron was killed by the 
troops in an action at Airs Moss ; Cargil was taken and 
hanged. Many of their followers were tried and convicted. 
Their lives were offered them if they would say, God save 
the king : but they would only agree to pray for his repent- 
ance. This obstinacy was much insisted on as an apology 
for the rigours of the administration : but if duly considered, 
it will rather afford reason for a contrary inference. Such 
unhappy delusion is an object rather of commiseration than 
of anger : and it is almost impossible that men could have 
been carried to such a degree of frenzy, unless provoked by 
a long train of violence and oppression. 

As the king was master in England, and no longer dreaded 
1683. c ^ amour8 of the country party, he permitted the 
duke to pay him a visit ; and was soon after prevailed 
on to allow of his return to England, and of his bearing a part 

b Buruot, yol i. p, 522. 
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in the administration. The duke went to Scotland, in order 
to bring up his family, and settle the government of that 
country ; and he chose to take his passage by sea. The 
ship struck on a sand-bank, and was lost : the duke escaped 
in the barge ; and it is pretended that, while many persous 
of rank and quality wore drowned, and among the rest 
Hyde, his brother-in-law, he was very careful to save 
several of his dogs and priests ; for those two species of 
favouiites are coupled together by some writers. It has 
likewise been asserted, that the barge might safely have hold 
more persons, and that some who swam to it were thrust off, 
and even their hands cut, in order to disengage them. But 
every action of every eminent person, during this period, is 
so liable to be misinterpreted and misrepresented by faction, 
that we ought to be very cautious in passing judgment 
on too slight evidence. It is remarkable, that the sailors on 
board the ship, though they felt themselves sinking, and 
saw inevitable death before their eyes, yet as soon as they 
observed the duke to bo in safety, gave a loud shout, in 
testimony of their joy and satisfaction. 

The duke, during liis abode in Scotland, had behaved with 
great civility towards the gentry and nobility ; and by his 
courtly demeanour had much won upon their affections : but 
his treatment of the enthusiasts was still somewhat rigorous : 
and in many instances he appeared to be a man of a severe, 
if not an unrelenting, temper. It is oven asserted, that he 
sometimes assisted at the torture of criminals, and looked 
on with tranquillity, as if he were considering some curious 
experiment . 0 Ho loft the authority in the hands of the Earl 
of Aberdeen, chancellor, and the Earl of Queonsbcrvy, trea- 
surer. A very arbitrary spirit appeared in their adminis- 
tration. A gentleman of the name of Weir was tried, 
because ho had kept company with one who had been in 
rebellion ; though that person had never been marked out 
by process or proclamation. The inferences upon which 
Weir was condemned (for a prosecution by the government 
and a condemnation were in Scotland the same tiling) hung 
upon each other after the following manner : no man, it was 
supposed, could have boon in a rebellion without being ex- 
posed to suspicion in the neighbourhood ; if the neighbour- 


* Bumot, vol, i. p. f>R3. Woiliw, vol. ii, p. ICO. Thin hint author, who wnrti tho 
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hood had suspected him, it was to be presumed that each 
individual had likewise heard of the grounds of suspicion : 
every man was bound to declare to the government his 
suspicion against every man, and to avoid the company of 
traitors ; to fail in this duty was to participate in the treason : 
the conclusion on the whole was, You have conversed with a 
rebel ; therefore you are yourself a rebel. A reprieve was, 
with some difficulty, procured for Weir ; but it was seriously 
determined to make use of the precedent. Courts of judica- 
ture were erected in the southern and western counties, and 
a strict inquisition carried on against this new species of 
crime. The term of three years was appointed for the con- 
tinuance of these courts; after which an indemnity was 
promised. Whoever would take the test was instantly 
entitled to the benefit of this indemnity. The presbyterians, 
alarmed with such tyranny, from which no man could deem 
himself safe, began to think of leaving the country ; and 
some of their agents were sent to England, in order to treat 
with the proprietors of Carolina for a settlement in that 
colony. Any condition seemed preferable to their living in 
their native country, which, by the prevalence of persecution 
and violence, was become as insecure to them as a den of 
robbers. 

Above two thousand persons were outlawed on pretence 
of their conversing or having intercourse with rebels , 4 
and they were continually hunted in their retreat by 
soldiers, spies, informers, and oppressive magistrates. It 
was usual to put ensnaring questions to people living peace- 
ably in their own houses ; such as, “ Will you renounce the 
covenant ? Do you esteem the rising at Bothwell to be re- 
bellion ? Was the killing of the Archbishop of St. Andrew’s 
murder ?” And when the poor deluded creatures refused to 
answer, capital punishments were inflicted on them . 6 Even 
women were brought to the gibbet for this pretended crime. 
A number of fugitives, rendered frantic by oppression, had 
published a seditious declaration, renouncing allegiance to 
Charles Stuart, whom they called, as they, for their parts, 
had indeed some reason to esteem him, a tyrant. This inci- 
dent afforded the privy-council a pretence for an unusual 
kind of oppression. Soldiers were dispersed over the country, 
and power was given to all commission-officers, even the 
lowest, to oblige every one they met with to abjure the do- 

d Wodiow, yqL li. Appendix, 94. 6 Ibid, vol, ii. pufcim- 
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claration ; and upon refusal, instantly, without farther ques- 
tions, to shoot the delinquent. 1 It were endless, as well as 
shocking 1 , to enumerate all the instances of persecution, or, in 
other words, of absurd tyranny, which at that time prevailed 
in Scotland. One of them, however, is so singular, that I 
cannot forbear relating it. 

Three women were seized ; B and the customary oath was 
tendered to them, by which they were to abjure the seditious 
declaration above mentioned. They all refused, and were 
condemned to a capital punishment by drowning. One of 
them was an elderly woman : the other two were young ; 
one eighteen years of age, the other only thirteen. Even 
these violent persecutors were ashamed to put the youngest 
to death : but the other two were conducted to the place of 
execution, and were tied to stakes within the sea-mark at 
low water ; a contrivance which rendered their death linger- 
ing and dreadful. The elderly woman was placed farthest 
in, and by the rising of the waters was first suffocated. The 
younger, partly terrified with the view of her companion’s 
death, partly subdued by the entreaty of her friends, was 
prevailed with to say, God save the King ! Immediately the 
spectators called out that she had submitted ; and she was 
loosened from the stake. Major Winram, the officer who 
guarded the execution, again required her to sign the abjur- 
ation ; and upon her refusal, he ordered her instantly to bo 
plunged in the water, where she was suffocated. 

Tho severity of the administration in Scotland is in part 
to bo ascribed to the duke’s temper, to whom tho king had 
consigned over the government of that country, anil who 
gave such attention to affairs as to allow nothing of moment 
to escape him. Even tho government of England, from tho 
same cause, began to be somewhat infected with tho samo 
severity. The duke’s credit was great at court. Though 
neither so much beloved nor esteemed as tho king, ho was 
more dreaded; and thence an attendance more exact, as 
well as a submission more obsequious, was paid to him. Tho 
saying of Waller was remarked, that Charles, in spite of 
tho Parliament, who had determined that the duke should 
not succeed him, was resolved that he should reign oven in 
his lifetime. 

Tho king, however, who loved to maintain a balance 


f WuiUuw, vul. ji. Him. 


8 Idem, ilndL p. 305, 
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in his councils, still supported Halifax, whom he created 
state of the a mar <iuis, and made privy seal, though ever in 
nnmstiy w opposition to the duke. This man, who pos- 
Engiand. geSBe fi the finest genius and most extensive capa- 
city of all employed in public affairs during the present 
reign, affected a species of neutrality between the parties, 
and was esteemed the head of that small body known 
by the denomination of trimmers. This conduct, which 
is more natural to men of integrity than of ambition, 
could not, however, procure him the former character ; and 
he was always, with reason, regarded as an intriguer rather 
than a patriot. Sunderland, who had promoted the exclu- 
sion bill, and who had been displaced on that account, was 
again, with the duke’s consent, brought into the administra- 
tion. The extreme duplicity, at least variableness, of this 
man’s conduct, through the whole course pf his life, made it 
be suspected that it was by the king’s direction he had mixed 
with the country party. Hyde, created Earl of Rochester, 
was first commissioner of the treasury, and was entirely in 
the duke’s interests. 

The king himself was obliged to act as the head of a 
party ; a disagreeable situation for a prince, and always tho 
source of much injustice and oppression. He knew how ob- 
noxious the dissenters were to the church, and he resolved, 
contrary to the maxims of toleration which he had hitherto 
supported in England, to gratify his friends by the persecu- 
tion of his enemies. The laws against conventicles were 
now rigorously executed; an expedient which, the king 
knew, would diminish neither the numbers nor influence of 
the nonconformists ; and which is therefore to be deemed 
more the result of passion than of policy. Scarcely any 
persecution serves the intended purpose but such as amounts 
to a total extermination. 

Though the king’s authority made every day great ad- 
vances, it still met with considerable obstacles, chiefly from 
the city, which was entirely in the hands of the malecon- 
tents. The juries, in particular, named by the sheriffs, were 
not likely to be impartial judges between the crown and the 
people ; and after the experiments already made in the case 
of Shaftesbury and that of College, treason, it was appre- 
hended, might there be committed with impunity. There 
could not therefore be a more important service to the court 
than to put affairs upon a different footing. Sir John More, 
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the mayor, was gained by Secretary Jenkins, and encou- 
raged to insist upon the customary privilege of his New BB _ 
office, of naming one of the sheriffs. Accordingly, mmatumor 
when the time of election came, he drank to slleIlfls • 
North, a Levant merchant, who accepted of that expensive 
office. The country party said, that being lately returned 
from Turkey, he was, on account of his recent experience, 
better qualified to serve the purposes of the court. A poll 
was opened for the election of another sheriff ; and hero 
began the contest. The majority of the common hall, headed 
by the two sheriffs of the former year, refused to acknow- 
ledge the mayor’s right of appointing one sheriff, but insisted 
that both must be elected by the livery. Papillon 24thJ 
and Dubois were the persons whom the country 
party agi'eed to elect : Box was pointed out by the courtiers. 
The poll was opened ; but as the mayor would not allow the 
election to proceed for two vacancies, the sheriffs and he 
separated, and each carried on the poll apart. The country 
party, who voted with the sheriffs for Papillon and DuboiB, 
were much more numerous than those who voted with the 
mayor for Box : but as the mayor insisted that his poll was 
the only legal one, he declared Box to be duly elected. All 
difficulties, however, were not surmounted. Box, apprc- 
honsive of the consequences which might attend so dubious 
an election, fined off; and the mayor found it necessary to 
proceed to a new choice. When the matter was proposed to 
the common hall, a loud cry was raised, “ No election ! No 
election !” The two sheriffs already elected, Papillon and 
Dubois, wore insisted on as the only legal magistrates. But 
as the mayor still maintained, that Box alone had been 
legally chosen, and that it was now requisite to supply his 
place, ho opened books anew ; and during the tumult axul 
confusion of the citizens, a few of the mayor’s partisans 
elected Rich, unknown to and unheeded by the rest of the 
livery. North and Rich were accordingly sworn in sheriffs 
for the ensuing year ; but it was necessary to send a guard 
of the train-bands to protect them in entering upon 25th 
their office. A new mayor of the court party was 
soon after chosen, by moans, as is pretended, still more 
violent and irregular. 

Thus the country party were dislodged from their strong- 
hold in tho city, whore, ever since the commencement of 
factions in tho English government, they had, without inter- 
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ruption, almost without molestation, maintained a supe- 
riority. It had been happy had the partialities, hitherto 
objected to juries, been corrected, without giving place to 
partialities of an opposite kind. But in the present dis- 
tracted state of the nation, an equitable neutrality was almost 
impossible to be attained. The court and church party, 
who were now named on juries, made justice subservient 
to their factious views; and the king had a prospect of 
obtaining full revenge on his enemies. It was not long 
before the effects of these alterations were seen. When 
it was first reported that the duke intended to leave Scot- 
land, Pilkington, at that time sheriff, a very violent man, 
had broken out in these terms, “He has already burned 
the city, and he is now coming to cut all our throats !” For 
these scandalous expressions, the duke sued Pilkington ; 
and enormous damages, to the amount of one hundred 
thousand pounds, were decreed him. By the law of Eng- 
land, ratified in the great charter, no fine or damages ought 
to extend to the total ruin of a criminal. Sir Patience 
Ward, formerly mayor, who gave evidence for Pilkington, 
was sued for perjury and condemned to the pillory; a 
severe sentence, and sufficient to deter all witnesses from 
appearing in favour of those who were prosecuted by the 
court. 

But though the crown had obtained so great a victory 

1683 in the city, it was not quite decisive ; and the con- 
test might be renewed every year at the election 
of magistrates. An important project, therefore, was 
formed, not only to make the king master of the city, but 
by that precedent to gain him uncontrolled influence in 
all the corporations of England, and thereby give the 
greatest wound to the legal constitution, which the most 
Quo war- powerful and most arbitrary monarchs had over yet 
lantos. been able to inflict. A writ of quo warranto was 
issued against the city ; that is, an inquiry into the validity of 
its charter. It was pretended, that the city had forfeited 
all its privileges, and ought to be declared no longer a 
corporation, on account of two offences which the court of 
aldermen and common council had committed. After the 
great fire in 1666, all the markets had been rebuilt, and 
had been fitted up with many conveniences ; and, in order 
to defray the expense, the magistrates had imposed a small 
•toll on goods brought to market. In the year 1679, they 
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had addressed the king against the prorogation of Parliament, 
and had employed the following terms : “ Your petitioners 
are greatly surprised at the late prorogation, whereby the 
prosecution of the public justice of the kingdom, and the 
making of necessary provisions for the preservation of your 
majesty and your Protestant subjects, have received inter- 
ruption.” These words were pretended to contain a scan- 
dalous reflection on the king and his measures. The causo 
of the city was defended against the attorney and solicitor 
generals by Treby and Pollexfen. 

These last pleaded, that, since the foundation of the 
monarchy, no corporation had ever yet been exposed to 
forfeiture, and the thing itself implied an absurdity : that 
a corporation, as such, was incapable of all crime or offence, 
and none were answerable for any iniquity but the persons 
themselves who committed it : that the members, in choos- 
ing magistrates, had entrusted them with legal powers only ; 
and where the magistrates exceeded those powers, their acts 
were void, but could never involve the body itself in any 
criminal imputation : that such had ever been the practice 
of England, except at the reformation, when the monasteries 
wore abolished ; but this was an extraordinary case ; and it 
was even thought necessary to ratify afterwards the whole 
transaction by act of Parliament : that corporate bodies, 
framed for public good, and calculated for perpetual dura- 
tion, ought not to be annihilated for the temporary faults of 
their members, who might themselves, without hurting the 
community, be questioned for their offences : that even a 
private estate, if entailed, could not be forfeited to the crown, 
on account of treason committed by the tenant for life ; but 
upon his demise went to the next in remainder : that the 
offences objected to the city, far from deserving so severe a 
punishment, wore not even worthy of the smallest reprehen- 
sion : that all corporations wore invested with the power of 
making by-laws ; and the smallest borough in England had 
evor hecn allowed to carry the exorcise of this power farther 
than London had done in the instance complained of : that 
tlw city, having, at its own expense, repaired the markets, 
which were built too on its own estate, might as lawfully 
claim a small recompense from such as brought commodities 
thither, as a man might require rent for a house of which ho 
was possessed : that those who disliked the condition, might 
abstain from the market, and whoever paid had done it 
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voluntarily : that it was an avowed right of the subjects to 
petition ; nor had the city in their address abused this pri- 
vilege : that the king himself had often declared, the Parlia- 
ment often voted, the nation to be in danger from the popish 
plot ; which, it is evident, could not be fully prosecuted but 
in a parliamentary manner : that the impeachment of the 
popish lords was certainly obstructed by the frequent proro- 
gations ; as was also the enacting of necessary laws, and 
providing for the defence of the nation : that the loyalty of 
the city, no less than their regard to self-preservation, might 
prompt them to frame the petition ; since it was acknow- 
ledged, that the king’s life was every moment exposed to the 
most imminent danger from the popish conspiracy : that the 
city had not accused the king of obstructing justice, much 
less of having any such intention ; since it was allowed, that 
evil counsellors were alone answerable for all the pernicious 
consequences of any measure : and that it was unaccountable, 
that two public deeds which had not, during so long a time, 
subjected to any, even the smallest penalty, the persons 
guilty of them, should now be punished so severely upon the . 
corporation, which always was, and always must be, innocent. 

It is evident, that those who would apologize for the mea- 
12th June surea °f the court must, in this case, found their 
arguments, not on law, but reasons of state. The 
judges, therefore, who condemned the city, are inexcusable ; 
since the sole object of their determinations must ever be 
the pure principles of justice and equity. But the office of 
judge was at that time held during pleasure ; and it was im- 
possible that any cause, where the court bent its force, could 
ever be carried against it. After sentence was pronounced, 
the city applied in a humble manner to the king ; and he 
agreed to restore their charter, but in return they were 
obliged to submit to the following regulations: That no 
mayor, sheriff, recorder, common serjeant, town clerk, or 
coroner, should be admitted to the exercise of his office 
without his majesty’s approbation : that if the king disap- 
prove twice of the mayor or sheriffs elected, he may by com- 
mission appoint these magistrates : that the mayor and court 
of aldermen may, with his majesty’s leave, displace any 
magistrate : and that no alderman, in case of a vacancy, 
shall be elected without consent of the court of aldermen, 
who, if they disapprove twice of the choice, may fill the 
vacancy. 
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All the corporations in England, having the example of 
London before their eyes, saw how vain it would Gieat 
prove to contend with the court, and were, most of p°wei of 
them, successively induced to surrender their charters * e clown- 
into the king’s hands. Considerable sums were exacted for 
restoring the charters ; and all offices of power and profit 
were left at the disposal of the crown. It seems strange, 
that the independent royalists, who never meant to make 
the crown absolute, should yet bo so elated with the victory 
obtained over their adversaries, as to approve of a precedent 
which left no national privileges in security, but enabled 
the king, under like pretences, and by means of like instru- 
ments, to recall anew all those charters which at present he 
was pleased to grant : and every friend to liberty must 
allow, that the nation, whoso constitution was thus broken 
in the shock of faction, had a right, by every prudent expe- 
dient, to recover that security of which it was so unhappily 
bereaved. 

While so great a faction adhered to the crown, it is 
apparent that resistance, however justifiable, could never be 
prudent ; and all wise men saw no expedient but peaceably 
to submit to the present grievances. There was, however, a 
party of malecontents, so turbulent in their disposition, that 
even before this last iniquity, which laid the whole constitu- 
tion at the mercy of the king, they had meditated plans of 
resistance ; at a time when it could be as little justifiable as 
prudent. In the spring of 108 1, 11 a little before the Oxford 
Parliament, the king was seized with a fit of sickness at 
Windsor, which gave gieat alarm to the public. A conspi- 
The Duke of Monmouth, Lord ltusscl, Lord Gray, uu 'r- 
instigated by the restless Shaftesbury, had agreed, in caso 
the king’s sickness should prove mortal, to rise in anns, and 
to oppose the succession of the duke. Charles recovered, but 
these dangerous projects were not laid aside. The same 
conspirators, together with Essex and Salisbury, were deter- 
mined to continue the Oxford Parliament, after the king, as 
was daily expected, should dissolve it ; and they engaged 
some leaders among the Commons in the same desperate 

* Ixml Gray's Secret Iliwi-ory of tho Byo-houso Plot. Tliiw ih the moat full ami 
authentic! amiunt of nil then© tmuMautlmiH ; but is in tho mum confirmed by Bishop 
Nprat, uiul own Bui net, as well uh by tlm trials unil (lying cnnlosamiiH of tho wmspUMtors : 
so that nothing cun Ins iuovo unaccountable than Unit tiny one should putontl that thin 
conspiracy wow an impostmo liko tho popish plot. Minimi mill's declaration, published in 
tho next voigu, confesses a commit for oxtmoi ilium y romoiHoo, 
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measure. They went so far as to detain several lords in the 
House, under pretence of signing a protest against rejecting 
Fitz-harris’s impeachment : but hearing that the Commons 
had broken up in great consternation, they were likewise 
obliged at last to separate. Shaftesbury’s imprisonment 
and trial put an end for some time to these machinations ; 
and it was not till the new sheriffs were imposed on the city 
that they were revived. The leaders of the country party 
began then to apprehend themselves in imminent danger ; 
and they were well pleased to find that the citizens were 
struck with the same terror, and were thence inclined to 
undertake the most perilous enterprises. Besides the city, 
the gentry and nobility in several counties of England woro 
solicited to rise in arms. Monmouth engaged the Earl of 
Macclesfield, Lord Brandon, Sir Gilbert Gerrard, and other 
gentlemen in Cheshire ; Lord Russel fixed a correspondence 
with Sir William Courtney, Sir Francis Bowles, Sir Francis 
Drake, who promised to raise the west ; and Trencbard, in 
particular, who bad interest in the disaffected town of Taun- 
ton, assured him of considerable assistance from that neigh- 
bourhood. Shaftesbury, and his emissary Ferguson, an 
independent clergyman, and a restless plotter, managed the 
correspondence in the city, upon which the confederates 
chiefly relied. The whole train was ready to take fire ; but 
was prevented by the caution of Lord Russel, who induced 
Monmouth to delay, the enterprise. Shaftesbury, in the 
mean time, was so much affected with the sense of his danger, 
that he had left his house, and secretly lurked in the city ; 
meditating all those desperate schemes, which disappointed 
revenge and ambition could inspire. He exclaimed loudly 
against delay, and represented to his confederates that having 
gone so far, and entrusted the secret into so many hands, 
there was no safety for them but in a bold aud desperate 
prosecution of their purpose. The projects were therefore 
renewed: meetings of the conspirators were appointed in 
different houses, particularly in Shephard’s, an eminent wine- 
merchant in the city : the plan of an insurrection was laid 
in London, Cheshire, Devonshire, and Bristol : the several 
places of rendezvous were concerted, and all the operations 
fixed: the state of the guards was even viewed by Mon- 
mouth and Armstrong, and an attack on them pronounced 
practicable : a declaration to justify the enterprise to the 
public was read and agreed to : and every circumstance 
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seemed now to render an insurrection unavoidable ; when a 
new delay was procured by Trenchard, who declared, that 
the rising in the west could not for some weeks be in 
sufficient forwardness. 

Shaftesbury was enraged at these perpetual cautions and 
delays in an enterprise which, lie thought, nothing but courage 
and celerity could render effectual : he threatened to com- 
mence the insurrection with his friends in the city alone ; 
and he boasted, that he had ten thousand brisk boys, as lio 
called them, who, on a motion of his finger, wore ready to fly 
to arms. Monmouth, Eussel, and the other conspirators, 
were, during some time, in apprehensions, lest despair should 
push him into some dangerous measure ; when they heard, 
that, after a long combat between fear and rage, ho Sll(lftnilmry 
had at last abandoned all hopes of success, and had rutnc, ami 
retired into Holland. He lived in a private man- dlK, ‘ 
ner at Amsterdam ; and for greater security desired to bo 
admitted into the magistracy of that city : but his former 
violent counsels against the Dutch commonwealth wore 
remembered; and all applications from him wore rejected. 
He died soon after ; and his end gave neither sorrow to his 
friends, nor joy to his enemies. His furious temper, not- 
withstanding his capacity, had done great injury to the 
cause in which ho was engaged. The violences and ini- 
quities which he suggested and encouraged wore greater 
than even faction itself could endure ; and men could not 
forbear sometimes recollecting, that the same person who 
had become so zealous a patriot, was once a most prostitute 
courtier. It is remarkable, that this man, whoso principles 
and conduct were, in all other respects, so exceptionable, 
proved an excellent chancellor ; and that all his docroos, 
while he possessed that high office, were equally remarkable 
for justness and for integrity. So difficult is it to find in 
history a character either wholly had or perfectly good; 
though the prejudices of party mako writers run easily into 
the extremes both of panegyric and of satire ! 

After Shaftesbury’s departure, the conspirators found some 
difficulty in renewing the correspondence with the city 
malccontcnts, who had been accustomed to depend solely on 
that nobleman. Their common hopes, however, as well as 
common fears, made them at last have recourse to each other ; 
and a regular project of an insurrection was again formed. 
A council of six was erected, consisting of Monmouth, 
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Russel, Essex, Howard, Algernon Sidney, and John Hamb- 
den, grandson of the great parliamentary leader. These 
men entered into an agreement with Argyle and the Scottish 
malecontents ; who engaged, that, upon the payment of ten 
thousand pounds for the purchase of arms in Holland, they 
would bring the covenanters into the field. Insurrections, 
likewise, were anew projected in Cheshire, and the west, 
as well as in the city ; and some meetings of the leaders 
were held, in order to reduce these projects into form. The 
conspirators differed extremely in their views. Sidney was 
passionate for a commonwealth. Essex had embraced the 
same project. But Monmouth had entertained hopes of 
acquiring the crown for himself. Russel, as well as Harnb- 
den, was much attached to the ancient constitution, and 
intended only the exclusion of the duke, and the redress of 
grievances. Lord Howard was a man of no principle, and 
was ready to embrace any party which his immediate interest 
should recommend to him. But notwithstanding this differ- 
ence of characters and of views, their common hatred of the 
duke and the present administration united them in one 
party ; and the dangerous experiment of an insurrection was 
fully resolved on. 

While these schemes were concerting among the leaders, 
there was an inferior order of conspirators, who held frequent 
meetings ; and, together with the insurrection, carried on 
projects quite unknown to Monmouth and the cabal of six. 
Among these men were Colonel Rumsey, an old republican 
Bye-house officer, who had distinguished himself in Portugal, 
rlot - and had been recommended to the king by Mareschal 
Schomberg; Lieutenant-Colonel Walcot, likewise a repub- 
lican officer; Goodenough, under-sheriff of London, a zeal- 
ous and noted party man ; West, Tyley, Norton, Ayloffe, 
lawyers ; Ferguson, Rouse, Hone, Keiling, Holloway, 
Bourne, Lee, Rumbald. Most of these last were merchants 
or tradesmen ; and the only persons in this confederacy who 
had access to the leaders of the party were Rumsey and 
Ferguson. When these men met together, they indulged 
themselves in the most desperate and most criminal dis- 
course : they frequently mentioned the assassination of the 
king and the duke, to which they had given the familiar 
appellation of lopping: they even went so far as to have 
thought of a scheme for that purpose. Rumbald, who was 
a maltster, possessed a farm called the Rye-house, which lay 
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on the road to Newmarket, whither the king commonly went 
once a year for the diversion of the races. A plan of this 
farm had been laid before some of the conspirators by Rum- 
bald, who showed them how easy it would be, by overturning 
a cart, to stop at that place the king’s coach ; while they 
might fire upon him from the hedges, and be enabled after- 
wards, through by-lanes, and across the fields, to make their 
escape. But though the plausibility of this scheme gave 
great pleasure to the conspirators, no concerted design was 
as yet laid, nor any men, horses, or arms provided : the 
whole was little more than loose discourse, the overflowings 
of their zeal and rancour. The house in which the king 
lived at Newmarket took fire accidentally ; and he was 
obliged to leave that place eight days sooner than he in- 
tended. To this circumstance his safety was afterwards 
ascribed, when the conspiracy was detectod ; and the court 
party could not sufficiently admire the wise dispensations of 
Providence. It is indeed certain, that as the king had thus 
unexpectedly left Newmarket, he was worse attended than 
usual ; and Rumbald informed his confederates with regret, 
what a fine opportunity was thus unfortunately lost. 

Among the conspirators I have mentioned Keiling, a 
salter in London. This man had been engaged in a &>ns r iiacy 
hold measure, of arresting the mayor of London, at dtoCom,id . 
the suit of Papillon and Dubois, the outed sheriffs ; and being 
liable to prosecution for that action, he thought it safest to 
purchase a pardon, by revealing the conspiracy, in mh June 
which he was deeply concerned. Ho brought to 
Secretary Jenkins intelligence of the assassination plot : but 
as ho was a single evidence, the secretary, whom many false 
plots had probably rendered incredulous, scrupled to issue 
warrants for the commitment of so great a number of persons. 
Keiling, therefore, in order to fortify his testimony, engaged 
his brother in treasonable discourse with Goodenougli, one 
of the conspirators; and Jenkins began now to give moro 
attention to the intelligence. The conspirators had got 
some hint of the danger in which they were involved ; and 
all of thorn concealed themselves. One person alone, of the 
name of Barber, an instrument-maker, was seized ; and as 
his confession concurred in many particulars with Keiling’s 
infonnation, the affair seemed to be put out of all question ; 
aud a moro diligent search was every where made after the 
conspirators. 

VOL. V. 2 Ii 
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West, the lawyer, and Colonel Rumsey, finding the perils 
to which they were exposed in endeavouring to escape, 
resolved to save their own lives at the expense of their com- 
panions ; and they surrendered themselves with an intention 
of becoming evidence. West could do little more than con- 
firm the testimony of Keiling, with regard to the assassina- 
tion plot ; but Rumsey, besides giving additional confirmation 
of the same design, was at last, though with much difficulty, 
led to reveal the meetings at Shephard’s. Shephard was 
immediately apprehended ; and had not courage to maintain 
fidelity to his confederates. Upon his information, orders 
were issued for arresting the great men engaged in the 
conspiracy. Monmouth absconded : Russel was sent to the 
Tower : Gray was arrested, but escaped from the messenger : 
Howard was taken, while he concealed himself in a c himn ey ; 
and being a man of profligate morals as well as indigent 
circumstances, he scrupled not, in hopes of a pardon and 
a reward, to reveal the whole conspiracy. Essex, Sidney, 
and Hambden were immediately apprehended upon his 
evidence. Every day some of the conspirators were detected 
in their lurking-places, and thrown into prison. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Walcot was first brought to his trial. 
Execution This man, who was once noted for bravery, had been 
oi the con- so far overcome by the love of life, that he had 
spua * s ‘ written to Secretary Jenkins, and had offered, upon 
promise of pardon, to turn evidence : but no sooner had he 
taken this mean step than he felt more generous sentiments 
arise in him ; and he endeavoured, though in vain, to con- 
ceal himself. The witnesses against him were Ru ms ey, 
West, Shephard, together with Bourne, a brewer. His own 
letter to the secretary was produced, and rendered the testi- 
mony of the witnesses unquestionable. Hone and Rouse 
were also condemned. These two men, as well as Walcot, 
acknowledged, at their execution, the justice of the sen- 
tence ; and from their trial and confession it is sufficiently 
apparent, that the plan of an insurrection had been regularly 
formed; and that even the assassination had been often 
talked of, and not without the approbation of many of the 
conspirators. 

The condemnation of these criminals was probably intended 
Trial of as a preparative to the trial of Lord Russel, and served 

to impress the public with a thorough belief of 
““ * the conspiracy, as well as a horror against it. The 
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■witnesses produced against the nohle prisoner were, Rumsey, 
Shephard, and Lord Howard. Rumsey swore, that he him- 
self had been introduced to the cabal at Shephard’s, where 
Russel was present ; and had delivered them a message from 
Shaftesbury, urging them to hasten the intended insurrec- 
tion ; hut had received for answer, that it was found neces- 
sary to delay the design, and that Shaftesbury must therefore, 
for some time, rest contented. This answer, he said, was 
delivered by Ferguson, but was assented to by the prisoner. 
He added, that some discourse had been entered into about 
taking a survey of the guards ; and he thought that Mon- 
mouth, G-ray, and Armstrong undertook to view them. 
Shephard deposed, that his house had beforehand been 
bespoken by Ferguson for the secret meeting of the con- 
spirators, and that he had been careful to keep all his 
servants from approaching them, and had served them him- 
self. Their discourse, he said, ran chiefly upon the means of 
surprising the guards ; and it was agreed that Monmouth 
and his two friends should take a survey of them. The 
report, which they brought next meeting, was, that the 
guards were remiss, and that the design was practicable : but 
he did not affirm that any resolution was taken of executing 
it. The prisoner, he thought, was present at both these 
meetings ; but he was sure that at least he was present at one 
of them. A declaration, he added, had been read by Fer- 
guson in Russel’s presence : the reasons of the intended 
insurrection were there set forth, and all the public griev- 
ances fully displayed. 

Lord Howard had been one of the cabal of six, established 
after Shaftesbury’s flight ; and two meetings had been held 
by the conspirators, one at Hambdon’s, another at Russel’s. 
Howard deposed, that at the first meeting it was agreed to 
begin the insurrection in the country before the city ; the 
places were fixed, the proper quantity and kind of arms 
agreed on, and the whole plan of operations concerted : that 
at the second meeting the conversation chiefly turned upon 
their correspondence with Argylo and the discontented 
Scots, and that the principal management of that afl'nir was 
entrusted to Sidney, who had sent one Aaron Smith into 
Scotland with proper instructions. He added, that in these 
deliberations no question was put, or votes collected; but 
there was no contradiction ; and, as ho took it, all of them, 
and the prisoner among tho rest, gave tlioir consent. 

9 t» 9 
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Rumsey and Shephard were very unwilling witnesses 
against Lord Russel; and it appears from Gray’s Secret 
History , 1 that, if they had pleased, they could have given 
a more explicit testimony against him. This reluctance, 
together with the difficulty in recollecting circumstances of a 
conversation which had passed above eight months before, 
and which the persons had not at that time any intention to 
reveal, may beget some slight objection to their evidence. 
But on the whole it was undoubtedly proved, that the insur- 
rection had been deliberated on by the prisoner, and fully 
resolved ; the surprisal of the guards deliberated on, but 
not fully resolved; and that an assassination had never once 
been mentioned nor imagined by him. So far the matter 
of fact seems certain : but still, with regard to law, there 
remained a difficulty, and that of an important nature. 

The English laws of treason, both in the manner of defining 
that crime, and in the proof required, are the mildest and 
most indulgent, and consequently the most equitable, that 
are anywhere to be found. The two chief species of treason 
contained in the statute of Edward III. are the compassing 
and intending of the king’s death, and the actually levying 
of war against him ; and by the law of Mary, the crime must 
be proved by the concurring testimony of two witnesses to 
some overt act tending to these purposes. But the lawyers, 
partly desirous of paying court to the sovereign, partly con- 
vinced of ill consequences which might attend such narrow 
limitations, had introduced a greater latitude, both in the 
proof and definition of the crime. It was not required that 
the two witnesses should testify the same precise overt act : 
it was sufficient that they both testified some overt act of 
the same treason ; and though this evasion may seem a sub- 
tilty, it had long prevailed in the courts of judicature, and 
had at last been solemnly fixed by Parliament at the trial 
of Lord Stafford. The lawyers had used the same freedom 
with the law of Edward III. They had observed, that, by 
that statute, if a man should enter into a conspiracy for 
a rebellion, should even fix a correspondence with foreign 
powers for that purpose, should provide arms and money, 
yet, if he were detected, and no rebellion ensued, he could not 
be tried for treason. To prevent this inconvenience, which 
it had been better to remedy by a new law, they had com- 
monly laid their indictment for intending the death of the 
king, and had produced the intention of rebellion as a proof 

1 Page 43. 
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of that other intention. But though this form of indict- 
ment and trial was very frequent, and many criminals had 
received sentence upon it, it was still considered as somewhat 
irregular, and was plainly confounding, by a sophism, two 
species of treason, which the statute had accurately distin- 
guished. What made this refinement still more exception- 
able was, that a law had passed soon after the restoration ; 
in which the consulting or the intending of a rebellion was, 
during Charles’s lifetime, declared treason ; and it was re- 
quired, that the prosecution should be commenced within 
six months after the crime was committed. But, notwith- 
standing this statute, the lawyers had persevered, as they 
still do persevere, in the old form of indictment ; and both 
Sir Harry Vane and Oliver Plunket, titular piimate of 
Ireland, had been tried by it. Such was the general horror 
entertained against the old republicans and the popish con- 
spirators, that no one had murmured against this interpre- 
tation of the statute; and the lawyers thought that they 
might follow the precedent even in the case of the popular 
and beloved Lord Russel. Russel’s crime fell plainly within 
the statute of Charles the Second ; but the facts sworn to by 
Rumsey and Shephard wore beyond the six months required 
by law, and to the other facts Howard was a single witness. 
To make the indictment, therefore, more extensive, the 
intention of murdering the king was comprehended in it ; 
and for proof of this intention the conspiracy for raising a 
rebellion was assigned ; and what seemed to bring the matter 
still nearer, tlie design of attacking the king’s guards. 

Russel perceived this irregularity, and desired to have 
the point arguod by counsel ; the chief justice told him, that 
this favour could not be granted, unless he previously confessed 
the facts charged upon him. The artificial confounding of 
the two species of troason, though a practice supported by 
many precedents, is the chief, but not the only, hardship of 
which Russel had reason to complain on his trial. Ilis 
defence was fooble ; and he contented himself with protesting, 
that he never had ontortainod any design against the life of 
the king: his veracity would not allow him to deny the con- 
spiracy for an insurrection. The jury were men of fair and 
roputablo characters, but zealous royalists : after a short 
deliberation, they brought in the prisoner guilty. 

Applications were made to tho king for a pardon : even 
money, to the amount of a hundred thousand pounds, was 
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offered to the Duchess of Portsmouth by the old Earl of 
Bedford, father to Russel. The king was inexorable. He 
had been extremely harassed with the violence of the country 
party ; and he had observed, that the prisoner, besides his 
secret designs, had always been carried to the highest extre- 
mity of opposition in Parliament. Russel had even adopted 
a sentiment, similar to what we meet with in a letter of the 
younger Brutus. Had his father, he said, advised the king to 
reject the exclusion bill, he would be the first to move for a 
parliamentary impeachment against him. When such deter- 
mined resolution was observed, his popularity, his humanity, 
his justice, his very virtues, became so many crimes, and 
were used as arguments against sparing him. Charles, there- 
fore, would go no farther than remitting the more ignominious 
part of the sentence which the law requires to be pronounced 
against traitors. “Lord Russel,” said he, “shall find, that I 
am possessed of that prerogative, which, in the case of Lord 
Stafford, he thought proper to deny me.” As the fury of the 
country party had rendered it impossible for the king, with- 
out the imminent danger of his crown, to pardon so many 
Catholics, whom he firmly believed innocent, and even af- 
fectionate and loyal to him ; he probably thought that, since 
the edge of the law was now ready to fall upon that party 
themselves, they could not reasonably expect that he would 
interpose to save them. 

Russel’s consort, a woman of virtue, daughter and heir of 
the good Earl of Southampton, threw herself at the king’s 
feet, and pleaded with many tears the merits and loyalty of 
her father, as an atonement for those errors, into which honest, 
however mistaken, principles had seduced her husband. 
These supplications were the last instance of female weakness 
(if they deserve the name) which she betrayed. Finding all 
applications vain, she collected courage, and not only fortified 
herself against the fatal blow, but endeavoured, by her ex- 
ample, to strengthen the resolution of her unfortunate lord. 
With a tender and decent composure, they took leave of each 
other on the day of his execution. “ The bitterness of death 
is now . past,” said he, when he turned from her. Lord 
Cavendish had lived in the closest intimacy with Russel, and 
deserted not his friend in the present calamity. Ho offered 
to manage his escape by changing clothes with him, and 
remaining at all hazards in his place. Russel refused to save 
his own life, by an expedient which might expose his Mend 
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to so many hardships. When the Duke of Monmouth 
by message offered to surrender himself, if Russel thought 
that this measure would anywise contribute to his safety : 
“It will be no advantage to me,” he Baid, “to have my 
friends die with me.” Some of his expressions discover, not 
only composure, but good humour, in this melancholy extre- 
mity. The day before his execution he was seized with a 
bleeding at the nose. “ I shall not now let blood to divert 
this distemper,” said he to Dr. Burnet, who attended him, 
“ that will be done to-morrow.” A little before the sheriffs 
conducted him to the scaffold, he wound up his watch : “ Now 
I have done,” said ho, “ with time, and henceforth must think 
solely of eternity.” 

The scaffold was erected in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, a placo 
distant from the Tower ; and it was probably in- Jt . 01 
tended, by conducting Russel through so many uy "' 
streets, to show the mutinous city their beloved leader, once 
the object of all their confidence, now exposed to the utmost 
rigours of the law. As he was the most popular among his 
own party ; so was ho ever the least obnoxious to the opposite 
faction : and his melancholy fate united every heart, an a meu- 
sensible of humanity, in a tender compassion for him. t * on - 
Without the least change of countenance he laid his head on 
the block ; and at two strokes it was severed from his body. 

In the speech which ho delivered to the sheriffs, he was 
very anxious to clear his memory from any imputation of 
ever intending the king’s death, or any alteration in the 
govomment : lie could not explicitly confess the projected 
insurrection without hurting his friends, who might still bo 
called in question for it ; but he did not purge himself of 
that design, which, in the present condition of the nation, ho 
regarded as no crime. By many passages in his speech ho 
seems to the last to have lain under the influence of party 
zeal ; a passion which, being nourished by a social temper, 
and clotliing itself under the appearance of principle, it is 
almost impossible for a virtuous man, who has acted in public 
life, ever thoroughly to eradicate. Ho professed his entire 
belief in the popish plot : and he said, that, though ho had 
often hoard tho seizure of the guards mentioned, ho had over 
disapproved of that attempt. To which ho adilod, that the 
massacring of so many innocent men in cool blood was 
so like a popish practice, that he could not but abhor it. 
Upon the whole, tho integrity aud virtuous intentions,' 
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rather than the capacity, of this unfortunate nobleman, seem 
to have been the shining parts of his character. 

Algernon Sidney was next brought to his trial. This 
Tmiof gallant person, son of the Earl of Leicester, had 
Algernon entered deeply into the war against the late king ; 
Sldney ' and though nowise tainted with enthusiasm, he had 
so far shared in all the councils of the independent repub- 
lican party, as to have been named on the high court of 
justice which tried and condemned that monarch : he thought 
not proper, however, to take his seat among the judges. He 
ever opposed Cromwell’s usurpation with zeal and courage ; 
and after making all efforts against the restoration, he re- 
solved to take no benefit of the general indemnity, but chose 
voluntary banishment, rather than submit to a government 
and family which he abhorred. As long as the republican 
party had any existence, he was active in every scheme, 
however unpromising, which tended to promote their 
cause: but at length, in 1677, finding it necessary for his 
private affairs to return to England, he had applied for the 
king’s pardon, and had obtained it. When the factions 
arising from the popish plot began to run high, Sidney, full 
of those ideas of liberty which he had imbibed from the 
great examples of antiquity, joined the popular party; and 
was even willing to seek a second time, through all the 
horrors of civil war, for his adored republic. 

From this imperfect sketch of the character and conduct 
of this singular personage, it may easily be conceived how 
obnoxious he was become to the court and ministry : what 
alone renders them blamable, was the illegal method which 
they took for effecting their purpose against him. On 
Sidney’s trial they produced a great number of witnesses, 
who proved the reality of a plot in general ; and when the 
prisoner exclaimed, that all these evidences said nothing 
of him, he was answered, that this method of proceeding, 
however irregular, had been practised in the prosecutions of 
the popish conspirators ; a topic more fit to condemn one 
party, than to justify the other. The only witness who 
deposed against Sidney was Lord Howard ; but as the law 
required two witnesses, a strange expedient was fallen on to 
supply this deficiency. In ransacking the prisoner’s closet, 
some discourses on government were found; in which he 
had maintained principles favourable indeed to liberty, hut 
such as the best and most dutiful subjects in all ages have 
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been, known to embrace ; the original contract, the source of 
power from a consent of the people, the lawfulness of resist- 
ing tyrants, the preference of liberty to the government of a 
single person. These papers were asserted to be equivalent 
to a second witness, and even to many witnesses. The 
prisoner replied, that there was no other reason for ascribing 
these papers to him as the author besides a similitude of 
hand ; a proof which was never admitted in criminal prose- 
cutions : that, allowing him to be the author, he had com- 
posed them solely for his private amusement, and had never 
published them to the world, or even communicated them to 
any single person : that, when examined, they appeared, by 
the colour of the ink, to have been written many years 
before, and were in vain produced as evidence of a present 
conspiracy against the government : and that, where the law 
positively requires two witnesses, one witness, attended with 
the most convincing circumstances, could never suffice ; much 
less when supported by a circumstance so weak and preca- 
rious. All those arguments, though urged by the prisoner 
with great courage and pregnancy of reason, had no influ- 
ence. The violent and inhuman Jefferies was now chief 
justice ; and by his direction a partial jury waf easily pre- 
vailed on to give verdict against Sidney. His exo- 17- 
cution followed a few days after. He complained, Hiscmcu- 
and with reason, of the iniquity of the sentence ; but b °“' 
ho had too much greatness of mind to deny those conspiracies 
with Monmouth and Russel in which he had been engaged. 
He rather gloried, that he now suffered for that good old 
cause in which, from his earliest youth, he said, he had 
enlisted himself. 

The execution of Sidney is regarded as one of the greatest 
blemishes of the present reign. The evidence against him, 
it must be confessed, was not legal ; and the jury, who con- 
demned him, were, for that reason, very bhunablo. But 
that, after sentence passed by a court of judicature, the king 
should interpose and pardon a man who, though otherwise 
possessed of merit, was undoubtedly guilty, who had ever 
been a most inflexible and most inveterate enemy to the 
royal family, and who lately had even abused the king's 
clemency, might be an act of heroic generosity, but can 
never be regarded as a necessary and indispensable duty. 

Howard was also the sole evidence against Hambden ; and 
his testimony was not supported by any material circum- 
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stance. The crown lawyers therefore found it in vain to 
try the prisoner for treason ; they laid the indictment only 
for a misdemeanour, and obtained sentence against him. 
The fine imposed was exorbitant ; no less than forty thousand 
pounds. 

Holloway, a merchant of Bristol, one of the conspirators, 
had fled to the West Indies, and was now brought over. He 
had been outlawed ; but the year allowed him for surrender- 
ing himself was not expired. A trial was therefore offered 
him : but as he had at first confessed his being engaged in a 
conspiracy for an insurrection, and even allowed that he had 
heard some discourse of an assassination, though he had not 
approved of it, he thought it more expedient to throw him- 
self on the king’s mercy. He was executed, persisting in 
the same confession. 

Sir Thomas Armstrong, who had been seized in Holland, 
and sent over by Chidley, the king’s minister, was precisely 
in the same situation with Holloway : but the same favour, 
or rather justice, was refused him. The lawyers pretended, 
that, unless he had voluntarily surrendered himself before the 
expiration of the time assigned, he could not claim the privi- 
lege of a trial ; not considering that the seizure of his person 
ought in equity to be supposed the accident which prevented 
him. The king bore a great enmity against this gentleman, 
by whom he believed the Duke of Monmouth to have been 
seduced from his duty : he also asserted that Armstrong had 
once promised Cromwell to assassinate him ; though it must 
be confessed, that the prisoner justified himself from this im- 
putation by very strong arguments. These were the reasons 
of that injustice which was now done him. It was appre- 
hended that sufficient evidence of his guilt could not be 
produced ; and that even the partial juries which were now 
returned, and which allowed themselves to be entirely 
directed by Jefferies and other violent judges, would not 
give sentence against him. 

On the da y that Russel was tried, Essex, a man eminent 
both for virtues and abilities, was found in the Tower with 
his throat cut. The coroner’s inquest brought in their ver- 
dict, self-murder : yet because two children ten years old (one 
of whom too departed from his evidence) had affirmed that 
they heard a great noise from his window, and that they saw 
a hand throw out a bloody razor ; these circumstances were 
laid hold of, and the murder was ascribed to the king 
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and the duke, who happened that morning to pay a visit to 
the Tower. Essex was subject to fits of deep melancholy, 
and had been seized with one immediately upon his commit- 
ment: he was accustomed to maintain the lawfulness of 
suicide : and his countess, upon a strict inquiry, which was 
committed to the care of Dr. Burnet, found no reason to con- 
firm the suspicion: yet could not all these circumstances, 
joined to many others, entirely remove the imputation. It is 
no wonder that faction is so productive of vices of all kinds ; 
for, besides that it inflames all the passions, it tends much to 
remove those great restraints, honour and shame, when men 
find that no iniquity can lose them the applause of their own 
party, and no innocence secure them against the calumnies 
of the opposite. 

But though there is no reason to think that Essex had been 
murdered by any orders from court, it must be acknowledged 
that an unjustifiable use in Russel’s trial was made of that 
incident. The king’s counsel mentioned it in their pleadings 
as a strong proof of the conspiracy, and it is said to have had 
great weight with the jury. It was insisted on in Sidney’s 
trial for the same purpose. 

Some memorable causes, tried about this time, though 
they have no relation to the Rye-house conspiracy, suto »fthc 
show the temper of the bench and of the juries. Oates natum - 
was convicted of having called the duke a popish traitor ; 
was condemned in damages to the amount of one hundred 
thousand pounds ; and was adjudged to remain in prison till 
he should make payment. A like sentence was passed upon 
Dutton Colt for a like ofibneo. Sir Samuel Barnardiston 
was fined ten thousand pounds ; because in some private 
letters, which had been intercepted, he had reflected on the 

f government. This gentleman was obnoxious, because lie 
lad been foreman of that jury which rejected the bill against 
Shaftesbury.. A pretence was therefore fallen upon for 

S unishing him; though such a precedent may justly be' 
coined a very unusual act of severity, and sufficient to 
destroy all confidence in private friendship and correspond- 
ence. 

t There is another remarkable trial which shows tho dispo- 
sition of the courts of judicature, and which, though it passed 
iu tho ensuing year, it may not be improper to relate in this 
place. One Rosewejl, a presbyterian preacher, was accused by 
three women of having spoken treasonable words in a sermon.' 
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They swore to two or three periods, and agreed so exactly 
together, that there was not the smallest variation in their 
depositions. Rosewell, on the other hand, made a very good 
defence. He proved that the witnesses were lewd and 
infamous persons. He proved that, even during Cromwell’s 
usurpations, he had always been a royalist ; that he prayed 
constantly for the king and his family ; and that in his 
sermons he often inculcated the obligations of loyalty. And 
as to the sermon of which he was accused, several witnesses 
who heard it, and some who wrote it in short-hand, deposed 
that he had used no such expressions as those which were 
imputed to him. He offered his own notes as a farther 
proof. The women could not show, by any circumstance or 
witness, that they were at his meeting ; and the expressions 
to which they deposed were so gross, that no man in his 
senses could be supposed to employ them before a mixed 
audience. It was also urged, that it appeared next to impos- 
sible for three women to remember so long a period upon one 
single hearing, and to remember it so exactly as to agree to 
a tittle in their depositions with regard to it. The prisoner 
offered to put the whole upon this issue; he would pro- 
nounce, with his usual tone of voice, a period as long as that 
to which they had sworn : and then let them try to repeat it, 
if they could. What was more unaccountable, they had for- 
gotten even the text of his sermon; nor did they remember 
any single passage, but the words to which they gave 
evidence. After so strong a defence, the solicitor-general 
thought not proper to make any reply ; even Jefferies went 
no farther than some general declamations against conventi- 
cles and presbyterians : yet so violent were party prejudices, 
that the jury gave a verdict against the prisoner ; which, 
however, appeared so palpably unjust, that it was not carried 
into execution. 

The Duke of Monmouth had absconded on the first dis- 
covery of the conspiracy ; and the court could get no intel- 
ligence of him. At length Halifax, who began to apprehend 
the too great prevalence of the royal party, and who thought 
that Monmouth’s interest would prove the best counterpoise 
to the duke’s, discovered his retreat, and prevailed on him to 
write two letters to the king, full of the tenderest and most 
submissive expressions. The king’s fondness was revived ; 
and he permitted Monmouth to come to court. He even 
endeavoured to mediate a reconciliation between his son 
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and his brother ; and having promised Monmouth, that 
his testimony should never be employed against any of his 
friends, he engaged him to give a full account of the plot. 
But, in order to put the country party to silence, he called 
next day an extraordinary council, and. informed them that 
Monmouth had showed great penitence for the share which 
he had had in the late conspiracy, and had expressed his 
resolutions never more to engage in such criminal enterprises. 
He went so far as to give orders, that a paragraph to the 
like purpose should he inserted in the gazette. Monmouth 
kept silence till he had obtained his pardon in form : but find- 
ing that, by taking this step, he was entirely disgraced with 
his party, and that, even though he should not be produced 
in court as an evidence, his testimony, being so publicly 
known, might have weight with juries on any future trial, 
he resolved at all hazards to retrieve his honour. His emis- 
saries, therefore, received orders to deny that ho had ever 
made any such confession as that which was imputed to him ; 
and the party exclaimed that the whole was an imposture of 
the court. The king, provoked at this conduct, banished 
Monmouth his presence, and afterwards ordered him to de- 
part the kingdom. 

The court was aware that the malecontents in England 
had held a correspondence with those of Scotland ; and that 
Baillie of Jerviswood, a man of merit and learning, with two 
gentlemen of the name of Campbell, had come to Londou, 
under pretence of negotiating the settlement of the Scottish 
presbyterians in Carolina, but really with a view of concert- 
ing measures with the English conspirators. Baillie was 
sent prisoner to Edinburgh ; but as no evidence appeared 
against him, the council required him to swear, that ho would 
answer all questions which should be propounded to him. 
He refused to submit to so iniquitous a condition ; and a fine 
of six thousand pounds was imposed upon him. At length, 
two persons, Spence and Carstaros, being pxit to the torture, 
gave evidence which involved the Earl of Tarras and some 
others, who, in order to save themselves, were reduced to 
accuse Baillie. lie was brought to trial ; and being in so 
languishing a condition from the treatment which he had 
met with in prison, that it was foared he would not survive 
that night, he was ordered to he executed the very afternoon 
on which he received sentence. 

The severities exercised during this part of the present 
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reign were much contrary to the usual tenor of the king’s 
conduct ; and though those who studied his character more 
narrowly have pronounced that towards great offences he 
was rigid and inexorable, the nation were more inclined to 
ascribe every unjust or hard measure to the prevalence of 
the duke, into whose hands the king had, from indolence, 
not from any opinion of his brother’s superior capacity, 
resigned the reins of government. The crown, indeed, 
gained great advantage from the detection of the con- 
spiracy, and lost none by the rigorous execution of the 
conspirators. The horror entertained against the assas- 
sination plot, which was generally confounded with the 
project for an insurrection, rendered the whole party un- 
popular, and reconciled the nation to the measures of the 
court. The most loyal addresses came from all parts ; and 
the doctrine of submission to the civil magistrate, and even 
of an unlimited passive obedience, becarase the reigning 
principle of the times. The university of Oxford passed a 
solemn decree, condemning some doctrines which they termed 
republican, but which indeed are, most of them, the only 
tenets on which liberty and a limited constitution can be 
founded. The faction of the exclusionists, lately so numerous, 
powerful, and zealous, were at the king’s feet ; and were as 

1684 much fallen in their spirit as in their credit with the 
nation. Nothing that had the least appearance of 
opposition to the court could be hearkened to by the public. k 

The king endeavoured to increase his present popularity 
by every art ; and knowing that the suspicion of popery was 
of all others the most dangerous, he judged it proper to 
marry his niece, the Lady Anne, to Prince George, brother 
to the Kingof Denmark. All the credit, however, and per- 
suasion of Halifax, could not engage him to call a Parlia- 
ment, or trust the nation with the election of a new repre- 
sentative. Though his revenues were extremely burdened, 
he rather chose to struggle with the present difficulties, 
than try an experiment which, by raising afresh so many 
malignant humours, might prove dangerous to his repose. 
The duke likewise zealously opposed this proposal, and even 
engaged the king in measures which could have no ten- 
dency but to render any accommodation with a Parliament 

k In the month of November this year (lied Prince Rupeit, in the sixty-third year of 
his ago. He had left his own country so early, that he had become an entire English- 
man, and was even suspected, in his latter days, of a bias to the country party. He was 
for that reason much neglected at court, The Duke of Lauderdale died also this year. 
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altogether impracticable. Williams, who had been speaker 
during the last two Parliaments, was prosecuted for warrants, 
issued by him, in obedience to orders of the House : a breach 
of privilege, which it seemed not likely any future House of 
Commons would leave unquestioned. Danby and the popish 
lords, who had so long been confined in the Tower, and 
who saw no prospect of a trial in Parliament, applied by 
petition, and wore admitted to bail : a measure just in itself, 
but deemed a great encroachment on the privileges of that 
assembly. The duke, contrary to law, was restored to the 
office of high admiral without taking the test. 

Had the least grain of jealousy or emulation been mixed in 
the king’s character ; had he been actuated by that concern 
for his people’s or even for his own honour which his high 
station demanded, ho would have hazarded many domes- 
tic inconveniences rather than allow France to domineer in 
so haughty a manner as that which at present she assumed 
in every negotiation. The peace of Nimeguon, imposed by 
the Dutch on their unwilling allies, had disjointed the whole 
confederacy; and all the powers engaged in it had Stltoof 
disbanded their supernumerary troops, which they 
found it difficult to subsist. Lewis alone still main- 
tained a powerful army, and by his preparations rendered 
himself every day more formidable. He now acted as if he 
were the sole sovereign in Europe, and as if all other princes 
were soon to becomo his vassals. Courts or chambers were 
erected in Metz and Brisac, for re-uniting such territories as 
had ever been members of any part of his new conquests. 
They made inquiry into titles buried in the most remote 
antiquity. They cited the neighbouring princos to appear 
before them, and issued decrees expelling them the contested 
territories. The important town of Strasbourg, an ancient 
and a free state, was seized by Lewis : Alost was demanded 
of the Spaniards, on a frivolous and even ridiculous protenoe ; 
and upon their refusal to yield it, Luxembourg was block- 
aded, and soon after taken . 1 Cionoa had been bombarded, 
because the Genoese had stipulated to build some galleys for 
the Spaniards ; and in order to avoid more severe treatment, 
that republic was obliged to yield to the most mortifying con- 
ditions. The empire was insulted in its head and principal 

1 It appears from Rii* John Dulrymplu’a Appendix, that the king received from Franco 
a million of livroa for lua connivance at the seizure of Luxembourg, besides lus ordinary 
pension. 
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members; and used no otter expedient for redress, than 
impotent complaints and remonstrances. 

Spain was so enraged at the insolent treatment which she 
met with, that, without considering her present weak con- 
dition, she declared war against her haughty enemy. She 
hoped that the other powers of Europe, sensible of the com- 
mon danger, would fly to her assistance. The Prince of 
Orange, whose ruling passions were love of war and animo- 
sity against France, seconded everywhere the applications 
of the Spaniards. In the year 1681, he made a journey to 
England, in order to engage the king into closer measures 
with the confederates. He also proposed to the states to 
make an augmentation of their forces ; but several of the 
provinces, and even the town of Amsterdam, had been gained 
by the French, and the proposal was rejected. The prince’s 
enemies derived the most plausible reasons of their opposition 
from the situation of England, and the known and avowed 
attachments of the English monarch. 

No sooner had Charles dismissed his Parliament, and em- 
braced the resolution of governing by prerogative alone, 
than he dropped his new alliance with Spain, and returned 
to his former dangerous connexions with Lewis. This prince 
had even offered to make him arbiter of his differences with 
Spain ; and the latter power, sensible of Charles’s partiality, 
had refused to submit to such a disadvantageous proposal. 
Whether any money was now remitted to England, we do 
not certainly know ; but we may fairly presume that the 
king’s necessities were in some degree relieved by France.” 1 
And though Charles had reason to apprehend the utmost 
danger from the great and still increasing naval power of 
that kingdom, joined to the weak condition of the English 
fleet, no consideration was able to rouse him from his present 
lethargy. 

» The following passage is an extract from M. Barillon’s letters, kept in the DMt des 
Affaii e8 Estrungires at Vcisaillos It was lately communicated to the author while m 
Fiance. “Convention verbule an etee le 1 Avnl, 11581. Charles II. s’engoge h ne nen 
omettie pour pouvoir fairs connoitie a sit mnjeste qu’elle avoit laison dc prendre conhance 
en lui , a se degager peu h peu do radiance avuc l’Espagne, et a se metiae on etal de ne 
point etre contraint par eon purlcmont de faire quel quo chose d'opposd aux nouveaux 
eugagemens qu’il preuoit. En consequence, le 101 promet un subside dc deux millions la 
prenufeie dcs tiois annfios de cet engagement, et cmq cents mille ecus los deux autres, 
so contentant de la parole do &a majeste' Bntanmque, d’agir it l’cgard do sa majesty 
coufoi moment aux obligations qu’il lui avoit Lc Sr. Hyde dumanda que le roi s’engagea 
a no point atbaquei les Pays Bas ct meme Stiaabomg, temoignant que le roi son maitre 
ne pourioit s’ompeoher de secounr les Pays Bas, quand memo son parlement ne scroit 
point assemble M. Banllon lui lepcndit en lermes gene'raux, par ordre du 101 , que sa 
mhjesM n’avoit point intention do rompre la paix, et qu'il n’engageroit pas sa majestS 
Bntannique en choses contraires h ses v&ntablcs iiitfrets.” 
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It is here we are to fix the point of the highest exaltation 
which the power of Lewis, or that of any European prince 
since the age of Charlemagne, had ever attained. The 
monarch most capable of opposing his progress was entirely 
engaged in his interests ; and the Turks, invited by the male- 
contents of Hungary, were preparing to invade the emperor, 
and to disable that prince from making head against the 
progress of the French power. Lewis may even be accused 
of oversight, in not making sufficient advantage of such 
favourable opportunities, which he was never afterwards able 
to recall. But that monarch, though more governed by 
motives of ambition, than by those of justice or moderation, 
was still more actuated by the suggestions of vanity. He con- 
tented himself with insulting and domineering over all the 
princes and free states of Europe ; and he thereby provoked 
their resentment without subduing their power. While every 
one, who approached his person, and behaved with submission 
to his authority, was treated with the highest politeness ; all 
the neighbouring potentates had successively felt the effects 
of his haughty imperious disposition. And by indulging his 
poets, orators, and courtiers, in their flatteries, and in their 
prognostications of universal empire, he conveyed faster than 
by the prospect of his power alone, the apprehension of general 
conquest and subjection. 

The French greatness never, during his whole reign, 
inspired _ Charlos with any apprehensions ; and 
Clifford, it is said, one of his most favoured ministers, 
went so far as to affirm, that it were better for the king to be 
viceroy under a great and generous monarch, than a slave 
to five hundred of his own insolent subjects. The ambition, 
therefore, and uncontrolled power of Lewis were no diminu*- 
tion of Charles’s happiness ; and in other respects his con- 
dition seemed at present more eligible than it had ever been 
since his restoration. A mighty faction, which had shaken 
his throne, and menaced his family, was totally subdued ; 
and by their precipitate indiscretion had exposed themselves 
both to the rigour of the laws and to public hatred. lie had 
recovered his former popularity in the nation ; and what 
probably pleased him more than having a compliant Parlia- 
ment, he was enabled to govern altogether without one. But 
it is certain that the king, amidst all these promising circum- 
stances, was not happy or satisfied. Whether he found him- 
self exposed to difficulties for want of money, or dreaded a 
vol. v. 2 o 
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recoil of the popular humour from the present arbitrary- 
measures, is uncertain. Perhaps the -violent, imprudent 
temper of the duke, by pushing Charles upon dangerous 
attempts, gave him apprehension and uneasiness. He was 
overheard one day to say, in opposing some of the duke’s 
hasty counsels, “ Brother, I am too old to go again to my 
travels : you may, if you choose it.” Whatever was the 
cause of the king’s dissatisfaction, it seems probable that he 
was meditating some change of measures, and had formed 
a new plan of administration. He was determined, it is 
thought, to send the duke to Scotland, to recall Monmouth, 
to summon a Parliament, to dismiss all his unpopular 
minis ters, and to throw himself entirely on the good-will and 
Kmg’s affections of his subjects.” Amidst these truly wise 
sickness, an d virtuous designs, he was seized with a sudden 
fit, which resembled an apoplexy; and though he was 
recovered from it by bleeding, he languished only for a few 
and death, days, and men expired in the fifty-fifth year of his 
6th Feb. a ge, and twenty-fifth of his reign. He was so happy 
in a good constitution of body, and had ever been so remark- 
ably careful of his health, that his death struck as great a 
surprise into his subjects, as if he bad been in the flower of 
his youth. And their great concern for him, owing to their 
affection for his person, as well as their dread of his successor, 
very naturally, when joined to the critical time of his death, 
begat the suspicion of poison. All circumstances however 
considered, this suspicion must be allowed to vanish, like 
many others, of which all histories are full. 

During the few days of the king’s illness, clergymen of 
the church of England attended him; but he discovered 
a total indifference towards their devotions and exhorta- 
tions. Catholic priests were brought, and he received the 
sacrament from them, accompanied with the other rites of 
the Romish church. Two papers were found in his cabinet, 
written with his own hand, and containing arguments in 
favour of that communion. The duke had the imprudence 
immediately to publish these papers, and thereby both con- 
firmed all the reproaches of those who had been the greatest 
enemies to his brother’s measures, and afforded to the world 
a specimen of his own bigotry. 

If we survey the character of Charles II. in the different 

n TErng James’s Memoirs confirm this rumour, as also D’Avaux's Negotiations, 14th 
Dec. 1684. 
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lights which it will admit of, it will appear various, anil 
give rise to. different and even opposite sentiments, andch*. 
When considered as a companion, he appears the racter - 
most amiable and engaging of men; and, indeed, in this 
view, his deportment must be allowed altogether unexcep- 
tionable. His love of raillery was so tempered with good 
breeding, that it was never offensive : his propensity to 
satire was so chocked with discretion, that his friends never 
dreaded their becoming the object of it : his wit, to use the 
expression of one who knew him well, and who was himself 
a good judge, 0 could not be said so much to be very refined 
or elevated, qualities apt to beget jealousy and apprehension 
in company, as to be a plain, gaining, well-bred, recom- 
mending kind of wit. And though perhaps he talked more 
than strict rules of behaviour might permit, men were so 
pleased with the affable, communicative deportment of the 
monarch, that they always went away contented both with 
him and with themselves. This indeed is the most shining 
part of the king’s character; and he seems to have been 
sensible of it : for he was fond of dropping the formality of 
state, and of relapsing every moment into the companion. 

In the duties of private life, his conduct, though not free 
from exception, was, in the main, laudable. He was an 
easy, generous lover; a civil, obliging husband; a friendly 
brother, an indulgent father, and a good-natured master.? 
The voluntary friendships, however, which this prince con- 
tracted, nay, even his sense of gratitude, were feeble ; and 
he never attached’ himself to any of his ministers or corn-tiers 
with a sincere affection. He believed them to have no 
motive in serving him but self-interest; and he was still 
ready, in his turn, to sacrifice them to present ease or con- 
venience. 

With a detail of his private character, we must set bounds 
to our panegyric on Charles. The other parts of his conduct 
may admit of some apology, but can deserve small applause. 
He was indeed so much fitted for private life, preferably to 
public, that he even possessed order, frugality, and economy, 
in the former ; was profuse, thoughtless, and negligent, m 
the latter. When we consider him as a sovereign, his 
character, though not altogether destitute of virtue, was in 
the main dangerous to his people, and dishonourable to him- 
self. Negligent of the interests of the nation, careless of its 

0 Mtwquis of Halifax. v Duko of Buckingham. 

2 o 2 
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glory, averse to its religion, jealous of its liberty, lavish of 
its treasure, sparing only of its blood; he exposed it by his' 
measures, though he ever appeared but in sport, to the 
danger of a furious civil war, and even to the ruin and 
ignominy of a foreign conquest. Yet may all these enor- 
mities, if fairly and candidly examined, be imputed, in a 
great measure, to the indolence of his temper : a fault, 
which, however unfortunate in a monarch, it is impossible 
for us to regard with great severity. 

It has been remarked of Charles, that he never said a 
foolish thing, nor ever did a wise one : a censure which, 
though too far carried, seems to have some foundation in 
his character and deportment. When the king was in- 
formed of this saying, he observed, that the matter was 
easily accounted for ; for that his discourse was his own, 
his actions were the ministry’s. 

If we reflect on the appetite for power inherent in 
human nature, and add to it the king’s education in foreign 
countries, and among the cavaliers, a party which would 
naturally exaggerate the late usurpations of popular assem- 
blies upon the rights of monarchy ; it is not surprising that 
civil liberty should not find in him a very zealous patron. 
Harassed with domestic faction, weary of calumnies and 
complaints, oppressed with debts, straitened in his revenue, 
he sought, though with feeble efforts, for a form of govern- 
ment, more simple in its structure, and more easy in its 
management. But his attachment to France, after all the 
pains which we have taken, by inquiry and conjecture, to 
fathom it, contains still something, it must be confessed, 
mysterious and inexplicable. The hopes of rendering him- 
self absolute by Lewis’s assistance seems so chimerical, that 
they could scarcely be retained with such obstinacy by a 
prince of Charles’s penetration; and as to pecuniary sub- 
sidies, he surely spent much greater sums in one season, 
during the second Dutch war, than were remitted him from 
France during the whole course of his reign. I am apt, 
therefore, to imagine, that Charles was in this particular 
guided chiefly by inclination, and by a prepossession in 
favour of the French nation : he considered that people as 
gay, sprightly, polite, elegant, courteous, devoted to their 
prince, and attached to the Catholic faith; and for these 
■reasons he cordially loved them. The opposite character 
of the Dutch had rendered them the objects of his aversion ; 
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and even the uncourtly humours of the English made him 
very indifferent towards them. Our notions of interest are 
much warped by our affections; and it is not altogether 
without example, that a man may be guided by national 
prejudices, who has ever been little biassed by private and 
personal friendship. 

The character of this prince has been elaborately drawn 
by two great masters, perfectly well acquainted with him, 
the Duke of Buckingham and the Marquis of Halifax ; not 
to mention several elegant strokes given by Sir William 
Temple. Dr. Welwood, likewise, and Bishop Burnet, have 
employed their pencil on the same subject. But the former 
is somewhat partial in his favour ; as the latter is by far too 
harsh and malignant. Instead of finding an exact parallel 
between Charles II. and the Emperor Tiberius, as asserted 
by that prelate, it would be more just to remark a full con- 
trast and opposition. The emperor seems as much to have 
surpassed the king in abilities, as ho falls short of him in 
virtue. Provident, wise, active, jealous, malignant, dark, 
sullen, unsociable, reserved, cruel, unrelenting, unforgiving'; 
these are the lights under which the Roman tyrant has been 
transmitted to us ; and the only circumstance in which it 
can justly be pretended ho was similar to Charles is his 
love of women, a passion which is too general to form any 
striking resemblance, and which that detestable and detested 
monster shared also with unnatural appetites. 
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CHAPTER LXX. 

JAMES H. 

King’s first Transactions. — A Parliament. — Arguments fob and against a Reve- 
nue for Life. — Oates convicted of Perjury. — Monmouth’s Invasion, — ms 
Defeat, — and Execution. — Cruelties of Kjrke, — and of Jefferies. — State of 
Affairs in Scotland. — Ar gyle’s Invasion, — Defeat, — and Execution. — A Par- 
liament. — French Persecutions. — The Dispensing Power — State of Ireland. 
— Breach betwixt the King and the Church. — Court of Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission. — Sentence against the Bishop of London. — Suspension of the Penal 
Laws. — State of Ireland. — Embassy to Rome. — Attempt on Magdalen Col- 
lege, — Imprisonment, Trial, and Acquittal of the Bishops. — Birth of the 
Prince of Wales. 

The first act of James’s reign was to assemble tbe privy 
less, council ; where, after some praises bestowed on the 
memory of bis predecessor, he made professions of 
tions. his resolution to maintain the established govern- 
ment, both in church and state. Though he had been 
reported, he said, to have imbibed arbitrary principles, he 
knew that the laws of England were sufficient to make him 
as great a monarch as he could wish ; and he was deter- 
mined never to depart from them : and as he had heretofore 
ventured his life in defence of the nation, he would still 

S o as far as any man in maintaining all its just rights and 
berties. 

This discourse was received with great applause, not only 
by the council, hut by the nation. The king universally 
passed for a man of great sincerity and great honour ; and 
as the current of favour ran at that time for the court, men 
believed that his intentions were conformable to his ex- 
pressions. “We have now,” it was said, “the word of a 
king ; and a word never yet broken.” Addresses came 
from all quarters, full of duty, nay, of the most servile 
adulation. Every one hastened to pay court to the new 
monarch;" and James had reason to think, that, notwith- 
standing the violent efforts made by so potent a party for 

• The quakers’ address was esteemed somewhat singular for its plainness and simplicity. 
It was conceived in these terms : “ We are come to testify our sorrow for the death of our 
good friend Charles, and our joy for thy being made our governor. We are told thou 
art not of the persuasion of the Church of England, no more than we : wherefore wo 
hope thou wilt grant us the same liberty which thou ^lowest thyself. Which doing, 
we wish thee all manner of happiness.” 
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his exclusion, no throne in Europe was better established 
than that of England. 

The king, however, in the first exercise of his authority, 
showed, that either he was not sincere in his professions 
of attachment to the laws, or that he had entertained so 
lofty an idea of his own legal power, that even his utmost 
sincerity would tend very little to secure the liberties of the 
people. All the customs and the greater part of the excise 
had been settled by Parliament on the late king during life, 
and consequently the grant was now expired ; nor had the 
successor any right to levy these branches of revenue. But 
James issued a proclamation, ordering the customs and 
excise to be paid as before ; and this exertion of power 
he would not deign to qualify by the least act or even 
appearance of condescension. It was proposed to him, that, 
in order to prevent the ill effects of any intermission in 
levying these duties, entries should be made, and bonds 
for the sums be taken from the merchants and brewers, but 
the payment be suspended till the Parliament should give 
authority to receive it. This precaution was recommended 
as an expression of deference to that assembly, or rather to 
the laws : but for that very reason, probably, it was rejected 
by the king, who thought that the Commons would thence 
be invited to assume more authority, and would regard 
the whole revenue, and consequently the whole power of the 
crown, as dependent on their good will and pleasure. 

The king likewise went openly, and with all the ensigns 
of his dignity, to mass, an illegal meeting ; and by this 
imprudence he displayed at once his arbitrary disposition, 
and the bigotry of his principles ; those two great charac- 
teristics of his reign, and bane of his administration. Ho 
even sent Caryl as his agent to Rome, in order to make 
submissions to the pope, and to pave the way for a solemn 
readmission of England into the bosom of the Catholic 
church. The pope, Innocent XI., prudently advised the 
king not to be too precipitate in his measures, nor rashly 
attompt what repeated experience might convince him was 
impracticable. The Spanish ambassador, Ronquillo, deeming 
the tranquillity of England necessary for the support of 
Spain, used the freedom to make like remonstrances. He 
observed to the king, how busy the priests appeared at 
court, and advised him not to assent with too great facility 
to their dangerous counsels. “ Is it not the custom in 
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Spain,” said James; “ for the king to consult -with his con- 
fessor?” “Yes,” replied the ambassador, “and it is for. 
that very reason our affairs succeed so ill.” 

James gave hopes, on his succession, that he ■would hold 
the balance of power more steadily than his predecessor ; and 
that France, instead of rendering England subservient to her 
ambitious projects, would now meet with strong opposition 
from that kingdom. Besides applying himself to business 
with industry, he seemed jealous of national honour, and ex- 
pressed great care, that no more respect should be paid to the 
French ambassador at London than his own received at Paris. 
But these appearances were not sufficiently supported, and' 
he found himself immediately under the necessity of falling 
into an union with that great monarch, who, by his power as 
well as his zeal, seemed alone able to assist him in the projects 
formed for promoting the Catholic religion in England. 

Notwithstanding the king’s prejudices, all the chief offices 
of the crown continued still in the hands of Protestants. 
Kochester was treasurer ; his brother Clarendon chamberlain ; 
Godolphin chamberlain to the queen ; Sunderland secretary 
of state ; Halifax president of the council. This nobleman 
had stood in opposition to James during the last years of his 
brother’s reign ; and when he attempted, on the accession, to 
make some apology for his late measures, the king told him, 
that he would forget every thing past, except his behaviour 
during the bill of exclusion. On other occasions, however, 
James appeared not of so forgiving a temper. When the 
principal exclusionists came to pay their respects to the new 
sovereign, they either were not admitted, or were received 
very coldly, sometimes even with frowns. This conduct might 
suit the character, which the king so much affected, of sin- 
cerity ; but by showing that a King of England could resent 
the quarrels of a Duke of York, he gave his people no high 
idea either of his lenity or magnanimity. 

On all occasions, the king was open in declaring that men 
must now look for a more active and more vigilant govern- 
ment, and that he would retain no ministers who did not 
practise an unreserved obedience to his commands. We are 
not indeed to look for the springs of his administration so 
much in his council and chief officers of state, as in his own 
temper, and in the character of those persons with whom ho 
secretly consulted. The queen had great influence over him ; 
a woman of spirit, whose conduct had been popular till she 
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arrived at that high dignity. She was much’ governed by 
the priests, especially the Jesuits ; and as these were also the 
king’s favourites, all public measures were taken originally 
from the suggestions of these men, and bore evident marks of 
their ignorance in government, and of the violence of their 
religious zeal. 

The king, however, had another attachment, see ming ly 
not very consistent with this devoted regard to his queen 
and to his priests : it was to Mrs. Sedley, whom he soon after 
created Countess of Dorchester, and who expected to govern 
him with the same authority which the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth had possessed during the former reign. But James, 
who had entertained the ambition of converting his people, 
was told that the regularity of his life ought to correspond 
to the sanctity of his intentions ; and he was prevailed with 
to remove Mrs. Sedley from court : a resolution in which he 
had not the courage to persevere. Good agreement between 
the mistress and the confessor of princes is not commonly a 
difficult matter to compass ; but in the present case these two 
potent engines of command were found very incompatible. 
Mrs. Sedley, who possessed all the wit and ingenuity of her 
father, Sir Charles, made the priests and their counsels the 
perpetual objects of her raillery ; and it is not to be doubted, 
but they, on their part, redoubled their exhortations with 
their penitent to break off so criminal an attachment. 

How little inclination soever the king, as well as his queen 
and priests, might bear to an English Parliament, it was 
absolutely necessary, at the beginning of the reign, to summon 
that assembly. The low condition to which the whigs or 
country party had fallen during the last years of Charles’s 
reign, the odium under which they laboured on account of 
the Bye-house conspiracy ; those causes made that party meet 
with little success in the elections. The general resignation, 
too, of the charters had made the corporations extremely de- 
pendent ; and the recommendations of the court, though little 
assisted, at that time, by pecuniary influence, were become 
very prevalent. The new House of Commons, there- a 
fore, consisted almost entirely of zealous tories and ,nellt • 
churchmen; and were of consequence strongly biassed, by 
their affections, in favour of the measures of the crown. 

The discourse which the king mado to the Parliament 
was more fitted to work on their fears than their 19tbMa 
affections, ne repeated indeed, and with great 
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solemnity, the promise which he had made before the privy 
council, of governing according to the laws, and of pre- 
serving the established religion. But at the same time he 
told them, that he positively expected they would settle 
his revenue, and during life too, as in the time of his 
brother. “I might use many arguments,” said he, “to 
enforce this demand ; the benefit of trade, the support of 
the navy, the necessities of the crown, and the well-being 
of the government itself, which I must not suffer to be 
precarious; but I am confident, that your own considera- 
tion, and your sense of what is just and reasonable, will 
suggest to you whatever on this occasion might be enlarged 
upon. There is indeed one popular argument,” added he, 
** which may he urged against compliance with my demand : 
men may think, that by feeding me from time to time with 
such supplies as they think convenient, they will better 
secure frequent meetings of Parliament: but as this is the 
first time I speak to you from the throne, I must plainly 
tell you, that such an expedient would be very improper 
to employ with me, and that the best way to engage me to 
meet you often is always to use me well.” 

It was easy to interpret this language of the king. He 
plainly intimated, that he had resources in his prerogative 
for supporting the government, independent of their sup- 
plies ; and that so long as they complied with his demands, 
he would have recourse to them ; but that any ill usage 
on their part would set him free from those measures of 
government, which he seemed to regard more as voluntary 
than as necessary. It must be confessed, that no Parlia- 
ment in England was ever placed in a more critical situa- 
tion, nor where more forcible arguments , could be urged, 
either for their opposition to the court, or their compliance 
with it. 

It was said on the one hand, that jealousy of royal 
Seasons for power was the very basis of the English constitu- 
• mSw * tion, and the principle to which the nation was be- 
dmuig We. holden for all that liberty which they enjoy above 
the subjects of other monarchies. That this jealousy, though, 
at different periods, it may be more or less intense, can never 
safely be laid asleep, even under the best and wisest princes. 
That the character of the present sovereign afforded cause 
for the highest vigilance, by reason of the arbitrary prin- 
ciples which he had imbibed ; and still more by reason of 
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his religious zeal, which it is impossible for him ever to 
gratify, without assuming more authority than the consti- 
tution allows him. That power is to be watched in its 
very first encroachments ; nor is any thing ever gained by 
timidity and submission. That every concession adds new 
force to usurpation ; and at the same time, by discovering 
the dastardly dispositions of the people, inspires it with 
new courage and enterprise. That as arms were entrusted 
altogether in the hands of the prince, no check remained 
upon him but the dependent condition of his revenue ; a 
security, therefore, which it would be the most egregious 
folly to abandon. That all the other barriers, which, of 
late years, had been erected against arbitrary power, would 
be found, without this capital article, to be rather pernicious 
and destructive. That new limitations in the constitution 
stimulated the monarch’s inclination to surmount the laws, 
and required frequent meetings of Parliament, in order to 
repair all the breaches which either time or violence may 
have made upon that complicated fabric. That recent 
experience during the reign of the late king, a prince who 
wanted neither prudence nor moderation, had sufficiently 
proved the solidity of all these maxims. That his Parlia- 
ment, having rashly fixed his revenue for life, and at the 
same time repealed the triennial bill, found that they them- 
selves were no longer of importance, and that liberty, not 
protected by national assemblies, was exposed to every 
outrage and violation ; and that the more openly the king 
made an unreasonable demand, the more obstinately ought 
it to be refused; since it is evident, that his purpose in 
making it cannot possibly be justifiable. 

On the other hand it was urged, that the rule of watching 
the very first encroachments of power could only have place 
where the opposition to it could be regular, peaceful, and 
legal. That though the refusal of the king’s present demand 
might seem of this nature, yet in reality it involved con- 
sequences which led much farther than at first sight might 
be apprehended. That the king in his speech had intimated, 
that ho had resources in his prerogative, which, in case of 
opposition from Parliament, he thought himself fully entitled 
to employ. That if the Parliament openly discovered an inten- 
tion of reducing him to dependence, matters must presently 
be brought to a crisis, at a time the most favourable to his 
cause which his most sanguine wishes could ever have pro- 
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raised him. That if we cast our eyes abroad, to the state of 
affairs on the continent, and to the situation of Scotland and 
Ireland, or, what is of more importance, if we consider the 
disposition of men’s minds at home, every circumstance 
would be found adverse to the cause of liberty. That the 
■country party, during the late reign, by their violent and, 
in many respects, unjustifiable measures in Parliament, by 
their desperate attempts out of Parliament, had exposed their 

{ principles to general hatred, and had excited extreme jea- 
ousy in all the royalists and zealous churchmen, who now 
formed the bulk of the nation. That it would not be accept- 
able to that party to see this king worse treated than his 
brother in point of revenue, or any attempts made to keep 
the crown in dependence. That they thought Parliaments 
as liable to abuse as courts, and desired not to see things in 
a situation, where the king could not, if he found it neces- 
sary, either prorogue or dissolve those assemblies. That if 
the present Parliament, by making great concessions, could 
gain the king’s confidence, and engage him to observe the 
promises now given them, every thing would by gentle 
methods succeed to their wishes. That if, on the contrary, 
after such instances of compliance, he formed any designs 
on the liberty and religion of the nation, he would, in the 
eyes of all mankind, render himself altogether inexcusable, 
and the whole people would join in opposition to him. That 
resistance could scarcely be attempted twice ; and there was 
therefore the greater necessity for waiting till time and 
incidents had fully prepared the nation for it. That the 
king’s prejudices in favour of popery, though in the main 
pernicious, were yet so far fortunate, that they rendered 
the connexion inseparable between the national religion and 
national liberty : and that, if any illegal attempts were after- 
wards made, the church, which was at present the chief 
support of the crown, would surely eaten the alarm, and 
would soon dispose the people to an effectual resistance. 

These last reasons, enforced by the prejudices of party, 
prevailed in Parliament ; and the Commons, besides giving 
thanks for the king’s speech, voted unanimously, that they 
would settle on ms present majesty, during life, all the 
revenue enjoyed by the late king at the time of his demise. 
That they might not detract from this generosity by any 
symptoms of distrust, they also voted unanimously, that 
■the House entirely relied on his majesty’s royal word and 
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repeated declarations to support the religion of the church 
of England ; but they added, that that religion was dearer 
to them than their lives. The speaker, in presenting the 
revenue bill, took care to inform the king of their vote with 
regard to religion ; hut could not, by so signal a proof of 
confidence, extort from him one word in favour of that 
religion, on which, he told his majesty, they set so high 
a value. Notwithstanding the grounds of suspicion which 
this silence afforded, the House continued in the same liberal 
disposition. The king having demanded a farther supply 
for the navy and other purposes, they revived those duties 
on wines and vinegar, which had once been enjoyed by tho 
late king ; and they added some impositions on tobacco and 
sugar. This grant amounted on the whole to about six 
hundred thousand pounds a year. 

The House of Lords were in a humour no less compliant. 
They even went some lengths towards breaking in pieces all 
the remains of the popish plot, that once formidable engine 
of bigotry and faction. 

A little before the meeting of Parliament, Oates had been 
tried for perjury on two indictments : one for de- 0atcg Mn . ■ 
posing that he was present at a consult of Jesuits in victcd of 
London, the twenty -fourth of April, 1679; another pelJury ‘ 
for deposing that Father Ireland was in London between 
the eighth and twelfth of August, and in the beginning of 
September, in the same year. Never criminal was convicted 
on fuller and more undoubted evidence. Two-and-twenty 
persons, who had been students at St. Omer’s, most of them 
men of credit and family, gave evidence, that Oates had 
entered into that seminary about Christmas in the year 
1678, and had never boon absent but one night till tho 
month of July following. Forty-seven witnesses, persons 
also of untainted character, deposed that Father Ireland, on 
the third of August, 1 C79, had gone to Staffordshire, whore 
he resided till the middle of September; and, what somo 
years before would have been regarded as a very material 
circumstance, nine of these witnesses wore Protestants of the 
church of England. Oates’s sentence was, to be fined a 
thousand marks on each indictment, to be whipped on two 
different days from Aldgate to Newgate and from Newgate 
to Tyburn, to be imprisoned during life, and to be pilloried 
five times every year. Tho impudence of the man sup- 
ported itself under tho conviction, and his courage under 
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the punishment. He made solemn appeals to Heaven, and 
protestations of the veracity of his testimony. Though the 
whipping was so cruel that it was evidently the intention 
of the court to put him to death hy that punishment, he was 
enabled, by the care of his friends, to recover ; and he lived 
to King William’s reign, when a pension of four hundred 
pounds a year was settled on him. A considerable number 
still adhered to him in his distresses, and regarded him as 
the martyr of the Protestant cause. The populace were 
affected with the sight of a punishment more severe than 
is commonly inflicted in England ; and the sentence of per- 
petual imprisonment was deemed illegal. 

The conviction of Oates’s perjury was taken notice of 
by the House of Peers. Besides freeing the popish lords, 
Powis, Arundel, Bellasis, and Tyrone, together with Danby, 
from the former impeachment by the Commons, they went 
so far as to vote a reversal of Stafford’s attainder, on account 
of the falsehood of that evidence on which he had been con- 
demned. This bill fixed so deep a reproach on the former 
proceedings of the exclusionists, that it met with great 
opposition among the Lords ; and it was at last, after one 
reading, dropped by the Commons. Though the reparation 
of injustice be the second honour which a nation can attain, 
the present emergence seemed very improper for granting 
so full a justification to the Catholics, and throwing so fom 
a stain on the Protestants. 

The course of parliamentary proceedings was interrupted 
Mon- by the news of Monmouth’s arrival in the west with 
three ships from Holland. No sooner was this in- 
umsion. telligence conveyed to the Parliament, than they 
voted that they would adhere to his majesty with their lives 
and fortunes. They passed a bill of attainder against Mon- 
mouth; and they granted a supply of four hundred thou- 
sand pounds for suppressing his rebellion. Having thus 
strengthened the hands of the king, they adjourned them- 
selves. 

Monmouth, when ordered to depart the kingdom, during 
the late reign, had retired to Holland ; and as it was well 
known that he still enjoyed the favour of his indulgent 
father, all marks of honour and distinction were bestowed 
upon him by the Prince of Orange. After the accession 
of James, the prince thought it necessary to dismiss Mon- 
mouth and all his followers; and that illustrious fugitive 
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retired to Brussels. Finding himself still pursued by the 
king’s severity, he was pushed, contrary to his judgment 
as well as inclination, to make a rash and premature attack 
upon England. He saw that James had lately mounted 
the throne, not only without opposition, hut seemingly 
with the good-will and affections of his subjects. A Par- 
liament was sitting, which discovered the greatest disposi- 
tion to comply with the king, and whose adherence, he 
knew, would give a sanction and authority to all public 
measures. The grievances of this reign were hitherto of 
small importance ; and the people were not as yet in a 
disposition to remark them with great severity. All these 
considerations occurred to Monmouth ; but such was the im- 


patience of his followers, and such the precipitate humour 
of Argyle, who set out for Scotland a little before him, that 
no reasons could be attended to ; and this unhappy man was. 
driven upon his fate. 

The imprudence, however, of this enterprise did not at 
first appear. Though, on his landing at Lime, in utb 
Dorsetshire, he had scarcely a hundred followers, so 
popular was his name, that in four days he had assembled 
above two thousand horse and foot. They were, indeed, 
almost all of them, the lowest of the people ; and the deda- 
ration which he published was chiefly calculated to suit the 
prejudices of the vulgar, or the most bigoted of the whig 
party. He called the king Duke of York ; and denominated 
him a traitor, a tyrant, an assassin, and a popish usurper: he 
imputed to him the fire of London, the murder of Godfrey 
and of Essex, nay the poisoning of the late king ; and he 
invited all the people to join in, opposition to his tyranny. 

The Duke of Albemarle, son to him who had restored 


the royal family, assembled the militia of Devonshire to 
the number of four thousand men, and took post at Axminstor, 
in order to oppose the rebels ; but observing that his troops 
bore a great affection to Monmouth, ho thought proper 
to retire. Monmouth, though he had formerly given many 
proofs of personal courage, had not the vigour of mind 
requisite for an undertaking of this nature. From an ill- 
grounded diffidence of his men, he neglected to attack 
Albemarle; an easy enterprise, by which ho might both 
have acquired credit, and have supplied himself with arms. 
Lord Gray, who commanded Iris horse, discovered himself 
to be a notorious coward ; yet such was the softness of 
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Monmouth’s nature, that Gray was still continued in his 
command. Fletcher of Saltoun, a Scotchman, a man of 
signal probity and fine genius, had been engaged by his 
republican principles in this enterprise, and commanded 
the cavalry together with Gray : but being insulted by one 
who had newly joined the army, and whose horse he had in 
a hurry made use of, he was prompted by passion, to which 
he was much subject, to discharge a pistol at the man ; 
and he killed him on the spot. This incident obliged 
him immediately to leave the camp; and the loss of so 
gallant an officer was a great prejudice to Monmouth’s en- 
terprise. 

The next station of the rebels was Taunton, a disaffected 
town, which gladly, and even fondly, received them, and 
reinforced them with considerable numbers. Twenty young 
maids of some rank presented Monmouth with a pair of 
colours of their handywork, together with a copy of the 
.Bible. Monmouth was here persuaded to take upon him the 
title of king, and assert the legitimacy of his birth ; a claim 
which he advanced in his first declaration, but whose dis- 
cussion he was determined, he then said, during some time 
to postpone. His numbers had now increased to six thou- 
sand ; and he was obliged every day, for want of arms, to 
dismiss a great many who crowded to his standard. He 
entered Bridgewater, Wells, Frome, and was proclaimed in 
all these places ; but forgetting that such desperate enter- 
prises can only be rendered successful by the most adven- 
turous courage, he allowed the expectations of the people 
to languish, without attempting any considerable under-r 
taking. 

While Monmouth, by his imprudent and misplaced caution, 
was thus wasting time in the west, the king employed him- 
self in making preparations to oppose him. Six regiments 
of British troops were called over from Holland : the army 
was considerably augmented: and regular forces, to the 
number of three thousand men, were despatched under the 
command of Feversham and Churchill, in order to check 
the progress of the rebels. 

_ Monmouth, observing that no considerable men joined 
him, finding that an insurrection, which was projected in 
the city, had not taken place, and hearing that Argyle, his 
confederate, was already defeated and taken, sunk into such 
despondency, that he had once r,esolved to withdraw himself. 
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and leave Ms unhappy followers to their fate. His followers 
expressed more courage than their leader, and 5thJuly . 
seemed determined to adhere to him in every for- Monmouth 
tune. The negligent disposition made by Fever- defeatod ’ 
sham invited Monmouth to attack the king’s army at 
Sedgemoor, near Bridgewater ; and his men, in this action, 
showed what a native courage and a principle of duty, even 
when unassisted by discipline, is able to perform. They 
threw the veteran forces into disorder ; drove them from 
their ground ; continued the fight till their ammunition failed 
them ; and would at last have obtained a victory, had not 
the misconduct of Monmouth and the cowardice of Gray 
prevented it. After a combat of three hours the rebels gave 
way, and were followed with great slaughter. About one 
thousand five hundred fell in the battle and pursuit. And 
thus was concluded, in a few weeks, this enterprise, rashly 
undertaken, and feebly conducted. 

Monmouth fled from the field of battle above twenty miles, 
till his horse sunk under him. He then changed clothes 
with a peasant in order to conceal himself. The peasant was 
discovered by the pursuers, who now redoubled the diligence 
of their search. At last, the unhappy Monmouth was found 
lying in the bottom of a ditch, and covered with fern : his 
body depressed with fatigue and hunger ; his mind, by the 
memory of past misfortunes, by the prospect of future disas- 
ters. Human nature* is unequal to such calamitous situations ; 
much more the temper of a man, softened by early prosperity, 
and accustomed to value himself solely on military bravery. 
He burst into tears when seized by his enemies; and he 
seemed still to indulge the fond hope and desire of life. 
Though he might have known, from the greatness of his own 
offences, and the severity of James’s temper, that no mercy 
could be expected, he wrote him the most submissive letters, 
and onjured him to spare the issue of a brother who had ever 
been so strongly attached to his interest. James, finding 
such symptoms of depression and despondency in the unhappy 
prisoner, admitted him to his presence, in hopes of extorting 
a discovery of his accomplices ; but Monmouth would not 
purchase life, however loved, at the price of so much infamy. 
Finding all efforts vain, he assumed courage from despair, 
and preparod himself for death with a spirit better suited to 
his rank and character. This favourite of the people was 
attended to the scaffold with a plentiful effusion of tears. He 
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yarned the executioner not to fall into the error which 
md«re- he had committed in beheading Russel, where it 
outea, had been necessary to repeat the blow. This pre- 

15th July. cau ^ on g erve( l only to dismay the executioner. He 
struck a feeble blow on Monmouth, who raised his head 
from the block, and looked him in the face, as if reproaching 
him for his failure. He gently laid down his head a second 
time, and the executioner struck him again and again to no 
purpose. He then threw aside the axe, and cried out that 
he was incapable of finishing the bloody office. The sheriff 
obliged him to renew the attempt ; and at two blows more the 
head was severed from the body. 

Thus perished, in the thirty-sixth year of his age, a noble- 
man, who, in less turbulent times, was well qualified to be an 
ornament of the court, even to be serviceable to his country. 
The favour of his prince, the caresses of faction, and the 
allurements of popularity, seduced him into enterprises 
which exceeded his capacity. The goodwill of the people still 
followed him in every fortune. Even after his execution, 
their fond credulity flattered them with hopes of seeing him 
once more at their head. They believed that the person exe- 
cuted was not Monmouth, but one who, having the fortune to 
resemble him nearly, was willing to give this proof of his 
extreme attachment, and to suffer death in his stead. 

This victory, obtained by the king in the commencement 
of his reign, would naturally, had it “been managed with 
prudence, have tended much to increase his power and 
authority. But by reason of the cruelty with which it was 
prosecuted, and of the temerity with which it afterwards 
inspired him, it was a principal cause of his sudden ruin and 
downfall. 

Such arbitrary principles had the eourt instilled into all 
its servants, that Fever sham, immediately after the victory, 
hanged above twenty prisoners ; and was proceeding in 
his executions, when the Bishop of Bath and Wells warned 
him, that these unhappy men were now by law entitled to a 
trial, and that their execution would be deemed a real murder. 
This remonstrance, however, did not stop the savage nature 
of Colonel Kirke, a soldier of fortune, who had long served 
cruelty of Tangiers, and had contracted, from his inter- 
Coiond course with the Moors, an inhumanity less known 
!r " in European and in free countries. At his first entry 
into Bridgewater, he hanged nineteen prisoners, without the, 
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least inquiry into the merits of their cause. As if to make 
sport with death, he ordered a certain number to be executed 
while he and his company should drink the king’s health, or 
the queen’s, or that of Chief-justice Jefferies. Observing 
their feet to quiver in the agonies of death, he cried, that he 
would give them music to their dancing, and he immediately 
commanded the drums to beat and the trumpets to sound. 

By way of experiment, he ordered one man to be hung up 
three times, questioning him at each interval, whether he 
repented of his crime ; but the man obstinately asserting, 
that, notwithstanding the past, he still would willingly 
engage in the same cause, Kirke ordered him to be hung in 
chains. One story, commonly told of him, is memorable for 
the treachery, as well as barbarity, which attended it. A 
young maid pleaded for the life of her brother, and flung 
"herself at Kirke’s feet, armed with all the charms which 
beauty and innocence, bathed in tears, could bestow upon 
her. The tyrant was inflamed with desire, not softened 
into love or clemency. He promised to grant her request, 
provided that she, in her turn, would be equally compliant 
to him. The maid yielded to the conditions ; but, after she 
had passed the night with him, the wanton savage the next 
morning showed her, from the window, her brother, the 
darling object for whom she had sacrificed her virtue, hang- 
ing on a gibbet, which he had secretly ordered to bo there 
erected for the execution. Rage, and despair, and indigna- 
tion took possession of her mind, and deprived her for over 
of her senses. All the inhabitants of that country, innocent 
as well as guilty, were exposed to the ravages of this barba- 
rian. _ The soldiery were let loose to live at free quarters ; 
and his own regiment, instructed by his example, and en-t 
couraged by his exhortations, distinguished themselves in a 
particular manner by their outrages. By way of pleasantry 
he used to call them his lambs; an appellation which was 
long remombered with horror in the west of England. ' • 

The violent Jefferies succeeded after some interval; and 
showed the people, that the rigours of law might equal, if 
not exceed, the ravages of military tyranny. This man, who 
wantoned in cruelty, had already given a specimen of his 
character in many trials where he presided ; and he now sot 
out with a savage joy, as to a full harvest of death and de- 
struction. He began at Dorchester ; and thirty rebels being 
arraigned, he exhorted them, but in vain,, to ^ave him, by 
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their free confession, the trouble of trying them : and when 
twenty-nine were found guilty, he ordered them, as an addi- 
tional punishment of their disobedience, to be led to immediate 
execution. Most of the other prisoners, terrified with t.Tn'a 
example, pleaded guilty ; and no less than two hundred and 
ninety-two received sentence at Dorchester. Of these, eighty 
were executed. Exeter was the next stage of his cruelty: 
two hundred and forty-three were there tried, of whom a great 
number were condemned and executed. He also opened 
his commission at Taunton and Wells; and every where 
carried consternation along with him. The juries were so 
struck with his menaces, that they gave their verdict with 
precipitation : and many innocent persons, it is said, were 
involved with the guilty : and on the whole, besides those 
who were butchered by the military commanders, two hundred 
and fifty-one are computed to have fallen by the hand of justice. 
The whole country was strewed with the heads and limbs 
of traitors ; every village almost beheld the dead carcass of 
a wretched inhabitant ; and all the rigours of justice, una- 
bated by any appearance of clemency, were fully displayed 
to the people by the inhuman Jefferies. 

Of all the executions, during this dismal period, the most 
remarkable were those of Mrs. Gaunt and Lady Lisle, who 
had been accused of harbouring traitors. Mrs. Gaunt was 
an Anabaptist, noted for her beneficence, which she extended 
to persons of all professions and persuasions. One of the 
rebels, knowing her humane disposition, had recourse to her 
in his distress, and was concealed by her. Hearing of the 
proclamation, which offered an indemnity and rewards to 
such as discovered criminals, he betrayed his benefactress, 
and bore evidence against her. He received a pardon as 
a recompense for his treachery ; she was burned alive for 
her charity. 

Lady Lisle was widow of one of the regicides who had 
enjoyed great favour and authority under Cromwell, and 
who, having fled, after the restoration, to Lauzanne in Swis- 
serland, was there assassinated by three Irish ruffians, who 
hoped to make their fortune by this piece of service. His 
widow was now prosecuted for harbouring two rebels the day 
after the battle of Sedgemoor ; and Jefferies pushed on the 
trial with an unrelenting violence. In vain did the aged 
prisoner plead, that these criminals had been put into no 
proclamation ; had been convipted by no verdict ; nor could 
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any man be denominated a traitor, till the sentence of some 
legal court was passed upon him : that it appeared not by any 
proof, that she was so much as acquainted with the guilt 
of the persons, or had heard of their joining the rebellion of 
Monmouth : that though she might be obnoxious on account 
of her family, it was well known that her heart was ever 
loyal, and that no person in England had shed more tears 
for that tragical event, in which her husband had unfortu- 
nately borne too great a share : and that the same princi- 
ples, which she herself had ever embraced, she had carefully 
instilled into her son, and had, at that very time, sent him 
to fight against those rebels whom she was now accused of 
harbouring. Though these arguments did not move J efferies, 
they had influence on the jury. Twice they seemed inclined 
to bring in a favourable verdict : they were as often sent 
back with menaces and reproaches ; and at last were con- 
strained to give sentence against the prisoner. Notwith- 
standing all applications for pardon, the cruel sentence was 
executed. The king said, that he had given Jefferies a 
promise not to pardon her : an excuse which could serve 
only to aggravate the blame against himself. 

It might have been hoped, that by all these bloody execu- 
tions, a rebellion, so precipitate, so ill supported, and of such 
short duration, would have been sufficiently expiated ; but 
nothing could satiate the spirit of rigour which possessed the 
administration. Even those multitudes, who received pardon, 
were obliged to atone for their guilt by fines, which reduced 
them to beggary ; or, where their former poverty made them 
incapable of paying, they were condemned to cruel whippings 
or severe imprisonments. Nor could the innocent escape 
the hands, no less rapacious than cruel, of the chief-justice. 
Prideaux, a gentloman of Devonshire, being thrown into 
prison, and dreading the severe aud arbitrary spirit which at 
that time met with no control, was obliged to buy his liberty 
of Jefferies at the price of fifteen thousand pounds, though 
he could never .so much as learn the crime of which he was 
accused. 

Goodenough, the seditious under-sheriff of London, who 
had been engaged in the most bloody and dosperate part of 
the Rye-house conspiracy, was taken prisoner after the battle 
of Sedgemoor, and resolved to save nis own life by an accu- 
sation of Cornish, the sheriff, whom ho know to be extremely 
obnoxious to the court. Colonel Rumsey joined him in the 
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accusation ; and the prosecution was so hastened, that the pri- 
soner was tried, condemned, and executed in the space of a 
week. The perjury of the witnesses appeared immediately 
after; and the king seemed to regret the execution of 
Cornish. He granted his estate to his family, and condemned 
the witnesses to perpetual imprisonment. 

The injustice of this sentence against Cornish was not 
wanted to disgust the nation with the court : the continued 
rigour of the other executions had already impressed an uni- 
versal hatred against the ministers of justice, attended with 
compassion for the unhappy sufferers, who, as they had been 
seduced into this crime by mistaken principles, bore their 
punishment with the spirit and zeal of martyrs. The people 
might have been willing on this occasion to distinguish be- 
tween the king and his ministers, hut care was taken to 
prove, that the latter had done nothing but what was agree- 
able to their master. Jefferies, on his return, was imme- 
diately, for those eminent services, created a peer ; and was 
soon after vested with the dignity of chancellor. It is pre- 
tended, however, with some appearance of authority, that the 
king was displeased with these cruelties, and put a stop to 
them by orders, as soon as proper information of them was 
conveyed to him. b 

We must now take a view of the state of affairs in Scot- 
state of land, where the fate of Argyle had been decided 
affuraia before that of Monmouth. Immediately after the 

t m ' king’s accession, a Parliament had been summoned 
at Edinburgh ; and all affairs were there conducted by the 
Duke of Queensberry, the commissioner, and the Earl of 
Perth, chancellor. The former had resolved to make an 
entire surrender of the liberties of his country, but was deter- 
mined still to adhere to its religion ; the latter entertained' 
no scruple of paying court even by the sacrifice of both. 
But no courtier, even the most prostitute, could go farther 
than the Parliament itself towards a resignation of their 
liberties. In a vote which they called an offer of duty, after 
adopting the fabulous history of a hundred and eleven Scot- 
tish monarchs, they acknowledged that all these princes, by 
the primary and fundamental law of the state, had been 
vested with a solid and absolute authority. They declared 
their abhorrence of all principles and positions derogatory 
to the king’s sacred, supreme, sovereign, absolute power, of 

b Life of Lord-keeper North, p. 260. King James's Memoirs, p. 144, 
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which none, they said, whether single persons, or collective 
bodies, can participate, but in dependence on him, and by 
commission from him ; they promised that the whole nation, 
between sixteen and sixty, shall be in readiness for his ma- 
jesty’s service, where and as oft as it shall be his royal 
pleasure to require them ; and they annexed the whole 
excise, both of inland and foreign commodities, for ever to 
the crown. 

All the other acts of this assembly savoured of the same 
spirit. They declared it treason for any person to refuse the 
test, if tendered by the council. To defend the obligation of 
the covenant, subjected a person to the same penalty. To be 
present at any conventicle, was made punishable with death 
and confiscation of moveables. Even such as refused to give 
testimony either in cases of treason or nonconformity, were 
declared equally punishable as if guilty of those very crimes : 
an excellent prelude to all the rigours of an inquisition. It 
must be confessed, that nothing could equal the abject ser- 
vility of the Scottish nation during this period, but the arbi- 
trary severity of the administration. 

It was in vain that Argyle summoned the people, so lost 
to all sense of liberty, so degraded by repeated in- ArgyU's ' 
dignities, to rise in vindication of their violated laws inTafll0n < 
and privileges. Even those who declared for him wore, for 
the greater part, his own vassals ; men who, if possible, were 
still more sunk in slavery than the rest of the nation. He 
arrived, after a prosperous voyage, in Argylcshire, attended 
by some fugitives from Holland ; among the rest, by Sir 
Patrick Hume, a man of mild dispositions, who had been 
driven to this extremity by a continued train of oppression. 
The privy council was beforehand apprised of Argyle’s inten- 
tions. The whole militia of the kingdom, to the number of 
twenty-two thousand men, were already in arms ; and a lliird 
part of them, with the regular forces, wore on their march to 
oppose him. All the considerable gentry of his clan were 
thrown into prison ; and two ships of war were on tho coast 
to watch his motions. Under all these discouragements, he 
yet made a shift, partly from terror, partly from affection, to' 
collect and arm a body of about two thousand five hundred 
men ; but soon found himself surrounded on all sides with 
insuperable difficulties. His arms and ammunition were 
seized; his provisions cut off: the Marquis of Athole pressed 
him on one side; Lord Charles Murray on another: the 
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Duke of Gordon hung upon his rear ; the Earl of Dunbarton 
met him in front. His followers daily fell off from 
eea ’ him; but Argyle, resolute to persevere, broke at 
last with the shattered remains of his troops into the dis- 
affected part of the low countries, which he had endeavoured 
to allure to him by declarations for the covenant. No one 
showed either courage or inclination to join him; and his 
small and still decreasing army, after wandering about for a 
little time, was at last defeated and dissipated without an 
and Been- enemy. Argyle himself was seized and carried to 
«<»>. Edinburgh ; where, after enduring many indignities 
with a gallant spirit, he was publicly executed. He suffered 
on the former unjust sentence which had been passed upon 
him. The rest of his followers either escaped or were 

S unished by transportation : fiumbold and Ayloffe, two 
nglishmen who had attended Argyle on this expedition, 
were executed. 

The king was so elated with this continued tide of pros- 
9th Nov. perity, that he began to undervalue even an Eng- 
a Parha- lish Parliament, at all times formidable to his family; 

and from his speech to that assembly, which he had 
assembled early in the winter, he seems to have thought 
himself exempted from all rules of prudence, or necessity of 
dissimulation. He plainly told the two Houses, that the 
militia, which had formerly been so much magnified, was 
now found, by experience in the last rebellion, to be alto- 
gether useless ; and he required a new supply, in order to 
maintain those additional forces which he had levied. He 
also took notice, that he had employed a great many Catholic 
officers, and that he had, in their favour, dispensed with the 
law requiring the test to be taken by every one that possessed 
any public office. And to cut short all opposition, he de- 
clared, that, having reaped the benefit of their service during 
such times of danger, he was determined neither to expose 
them afterwards to disgrace, nor himself, in case of another 
rebellion, to the want of their assistance. 

Such violent aversion did this Parliament bear to opposi- 
tion, so great dread had been instilled of the consequences 
attending any breach with the king, that it is probable, had 
he used his dispensing power without declaring it, no inqui- 
ries would have been made, and time might have reconciled 
the nation to this dangerous exercise of prerogative. But to 
invade at once their constitution, to threaten their religion. 
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to establish a standing army, and even to require them, by 
their concurrence, to contribute towards all these measures, 
exceeded the bounds of their patience ; and they began, for 
the first time, to display some small remains of English spirit 
and generosity. When the king’s speech was taken into 
consideration by the Commons, many severe reflections were 
thrown out against the present measures; and the House 
was with seeming difficulty engaged to promise, in a general 
vote, that they would grant some supply. But instead of 
finishing that business, which could alone render them accept- 
able to the king, they proceeded to examine the dispensing 
power ; and they voted an address to the king against it. 
Before this address was presented, they resumed the con- 
sideration of the supply ; and as one million two hundred 
thousand pounds were demanded by the court, and two hun- 
dred thousand proposed by the country party, a middle course 
was chosen ; and seven hundred thousand, after some dispute, 
were at last voted. The address against the dispensing 
power was expressed in most respectful and submissive 
terms ; yet it was very ill received by the king, and his 
answer contained a flat denial, uttered with great warmth 
and vehemence. The Commons were so daunted with this 
reply, that they kept silence a long time ; and when Coke, 
member for Derby, rose up and said, “I hope we are all 
Englishmen, and not to be frightened with a few hard words,” 
so little spirit appeared in that assembly, often so refractory 
and mutinous, that they sent him to the Tower for bluntly 
expressing a free and generous sentiment. They adjourned, 
without fixing a day for the consideration of his majesty’s 
answer ; and on their next meeting they submissively pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of the supply, and even went so far 
as to establish funds for paying the sum voted, in nine years 
and a half. The king, therefore, had in effect, almost with- 
out contest or violence, obtained a complete victory over tlio 
Commons; and that assembly, instead of guarding their 
liberties, now exposed to manifest peril, conferred an addi- 
tional revenue on the crown ; and by rendering the king 
in some degree independent, contributed to increase those 
dangers with which they had so much reason to bo alarmed. 

The next opposition came from the House of Peers, which 
has not commonly taken the lead on these occasions; and 
even from the bench of bishops, whore the court usually 
expects the greatest complaisance and submission. The 
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Upper House had been, brought, in the first days of the ses- 
sion, to give general thanks for the king’s speech ; by which 
compliment they were understood, according to the practice 
of that time, to have acquiesced in every part of it ; yet, 
notwithstanding that step, Compton, Bishop of London, in 
his own name and that of his brethren, moved that a day 
should be appointed for taking the speech into consideration : 
he was seconded by Halifax, Nottingham, and Mor daunt. 
Jefferies, the chancellor, opposed the motion ; and seemed 
inclined to use in that House the same arrogance to which 
on the bench he had so long been accustomed. But he was 
soon taught to know his place ; and he proved, by his be- 
haviour, that insolence, when checked, naturally sinks into 
meanness and cowardice. The Bishop of London’s motion 
prevailed. 

The king might reasonably have presumed, that even if 
the Peers should so far resume courage as to make an appli- 
cation against his dispensing power, the same steady answer 
which he had given to the Commons would make them 
relapse into the same timidity ; and he might by that means 
have obtained a considerable supply, without making any 
concessions in return. But so imperious was his temper, so 
lofty the idea which he had entertained of his own authority, 
and so violent the schemes suggested by his own bigotry and 
that of his priests, that, without any delay, without waiting 
for any farther provocation, he immediately proceeded to a- 
prorogation. He continued the Parliament during a year 
and a half by four more prorogations ; but having in vain 
tried, by separate applications, to break the obstinacy of the 
leading members, he at last dissolved that assembly : and as 
it was plainly impossible for him to find among his Pro- 
testant subjects a set of men more devoted to royal authority, 
it was universally concluded that he intended thenceforth to 
govern entirely without Parliaments. 

Never king mounted the throne of England with greater 
advantages than James ; nay, possessed greater facility, if 
that were any advantage, of rendering himself and his pos- 
terity absolute : but all these fortunate circumstances tended 
only, by his own misconduct, to bring more sudden ruin upon 
him. The nation seemed disposed of themselves to resign 
their liberties, had he not, at the same time, made an attempt 
upon their religion ; and he might even have succeeded in 
surmounting at once their liberties and religion, had he con- 
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ducted his schemes with common prudence and discretion. 
•Openly to declare to the Parliament, so early in his reign, 
his intention to dispense with the tests, struck an universal 
alarm throughout the nation ; infused terror into the church, 
which had hitherto been the chief support of monarchy ; and 
even disgusted the army, by whose means alone he could now 
purpose to govern. The former horror against popery was 
revived by polemical books and sermons : and in every dispute 
the victory seemed to be gained by the Protestant divines, 
who were heard with more favourable ears, and who ma- 
naged the controversy with more learning and eloquence. 
But another incident happened at this time, which tended 
mightily to excite the animosity of the nation against the 
Catholic communion. 

Lewis XIV., having long harassed and molested the Pro- 
testants, at last revoked entirely the edict of Nantz ; which 
had been enacted by Henry IV. for securing them the free 
exercise of their religion, which had been declared irrevo- 
cable ; and which, during the experience of near a century, 
had been attended with no sensible inconvenience. All the 
iniquities inseparable from persecution were exercised against 
those unhappy religionists; who became obstinate in pro- 
portion to the oppressions which they suffered, and either 
covered under a feigned conversion a more violent abhorrence 
of the Catholic communion, or sought among foreign nations 
for that liberty of which they were bereaved in their native 
country. Above half a million of the most useful and indus- 
trious subjects deserted France, and exported, together with 
immense sums of money, those arts and manufactures which 
had chiefly tended to enrich that kingdom. They propagated 
every where the most tragical accounts of the tyranny exor- 
cised against them, and revived among the Protestants all 
that resentment against the bloody and persecuting spirit of 
popery, to which so many incidents in all ages had given too 
much foundation. Near fifty thousand refugees passed over 
into England ; and all men wore disposed, from their repre- 
sentations, to entertain the utmost horror against the projects 
which they apprehended to be formed by the king for the 
abolition of the Protestant religion. When a prince of so 
much humanity, and of such signal prudence, as Lewis, could 
be engaged, by the bigotry of his religion alone, without 
any provocation, to embrace such sanguinary and impolitic 
measures, what might not be dreaded, they asked, from James, 
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who was so much inferior in these virtues, and who had 
already been irritated by such obstinate and violent oppo- 
sition ? In vain did the king affect to throw the highest 
blame on the persecutions in France ; in vain did he afford 
the most real protection and assistance to the distressed Hu- 
gonots : all these symptoms of toleration were regarded as 
insidious, opposite to the avowed principles of his sect, and 
belied by the severe administration which he himself had 
exercised against the nonconformists in Scotland. 

The smallest approach towards the introduction of popery 

16g6 must, in the present disposition of the people, have 
afforded reason of jealousy ; much more so wide a 
step as that of dispensing with the tests, the sole security 
which the nation, being disappointed of the exclusion bill, 
found provided against those dreaded innovations. Y et was 
the king resolute to persevere in his purpose ; and having 
failed in bringing over the Parliament, he made an attempt, 
with more success, for establishing his dispensing power, by 
a verdict of the judges. Sir Edward Hales, a new proselyte, 
had accepted a commission of colonel ; and directions were 
given to his coachman to prosecute him for the penalty of 
five hundred pounds, which the law, establishing the tests, 
Dispensing had granted to informers. By this feigned action, 
power. the king hoped, both from the authority of the deci- 
sion, and the reason of the thing, to put an end to all 
questions with regard to his dispensing power. 

It could not be expected that the lawyers appointed to 
plead against Hales would exert great force on that occa- 
sion : but the cause was regarded with such anxiety by the 
public, that it has been thoroughly canvassed in several 
elaborate discourses; 0 and could men divest themselves of 
prejudice, there want not sufficient materials on which to 
form a true judgment. The claim and exercise of the dis- 
pensing power is allowed to be very ancient in England ; 
and though it seems at first to have been copied from papal 
usurpations, it may plainly be traced up as high as the 
reign of Henry III. In the feudal governments, men were 
more anxious to secure their private property than to share 
in the public administration; and provided no innovations 
were attempted on their rights and possessions, the care of 
executing the laws, and ensuring general safety, was without 

m Particularly Sir Edvard Herbert’s Defence in the State Trials, and Sir Robert 
Atkins’s Inquiry concerning the Dispensing Power. 
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jealousy entrusted to the sovereign. Penal statutes were 
commonly intended to arm the prince with more authority 
for that purpose; and being in the main calculated for 
promoting his influence as first magistrate, there seemed 
no danger in allowing him to dispense with their execu- 
tion in such particular cases as might require an exception' 
or indulgence. That practice had so much prevailed, that 
the Parliament itself had more than once acknowledged this 
prerogative of the crown ; particularly dining the reign of 
Henry V., when they enacted the law against aliens, d and 
also when they passed the statute of provisors. 0 But though 
the general tenor of the penal statutes was such as gave the 
king a superior interest in their execution beyond any of 
his subjects, it could not but sometimes happen, in a mixed 
government, that the Parliament would desire to enact laws, 
by which the regal power, in some particulars, even where 
private property was not immediately concerned, might be 
regulated and restrained. In the twenty-third of Henry VI. 
a law of this kind was enacted, prohibiting any man from 
serving in a county as sheriff above a year ; and a clause 
was inserted, by which the king was disabled from granting 
a dispensation. Plain reason might have taught, that tliis 
law, at least, should be exempted from the king’s prero- 
gative : but as the dispensing power still prevailed in other 
cases, it was soon able, aided by the servility of the courts of 
judicature, even to overpower this statute, which the legisla- 
ture had evidently intended to secure against violation. In 
the reign of Henry YII. the case was brought to a trial 
before all the judges in the exchequer- chamber ; and it was 
decreed that, notwithstanding the strict clause above men- 
tioned, the king might dispense with the statute : he could 
first, it was alleged, dispense with the prohibitory clause, 
and then with the statute itself. This opinion of the judges, 
though seemingly absurd, had ever since passed for un- 
doubted law : the practice of continuing the sheriffs had 
prevailed : and most of the property in England had been 
fixed by decisions which juries, returned by such sheriffs, 
had given in the courts of judicature. Many other dispensa- 

« Hot. Pail. 1 Hen V. n. 15, 

e Ibid 1 Hen V. n. 22. It is remarkable, however, that in the roign of Richard the 
Second, the Parliament granted the king only a temporary power of dispensing with 
the statute of pioviaors. Rot Pari* 15 Rich. II. n. I. A plain implication that ho had 
not of himselC such a prerogative. So uncertain wore many of those points at that 
time. 
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tions of a like nature may be produced : not only such as 
took place by intervals, but such as were uniformly con- 
tinued. Thus the law was dispensed with, which prohibited 
any man from going a judge of assize into his own county ; 
that which rendered all Welshmen incapable of bearing 
offices in Wales ; and that which required every one who 
received a pardon for felony to find sureties for his good 
behaviour. In the second of James I. a new consultation 
of all the judges had been held upon a like question : this 
prerogative of the crown was again unanimously affirmed : f 
and it became an established principle in English jurispru- 
dence, that though the king could not allow of what was 
morally unlawful, he could permit what was only prohibited 
by positive statute. Even the jealous House of Commons, 
who extorted the petition of right from Charles I., made no 
scruple, by the mouth of Glanville, their manager, to allow 
of the dispensing power in its full extent ; s and in the famous 
trial of ship-money, Holhorne, the popular lawyer, had 
freely, and in the most explicit terms, made the same con- 
cession . 11 Sir Edward Coke, the great oracle of English law, 
had not only concurred with all other lawyers in favour of 
this prerogative, but seems even to believe it so inherent in 
the crown, that an act of Parliament itself could not abolish 
it :* and he particularly observes, that no law can impose such 
a disability of enjoying offices as the king may not dispense 
with ; because the king, from the law of nature, has a right 
to the service of all his subjects. This particular reason, as 
well as all the general principles, is applicable to the ques- 
tion of the tests ; nor can the dangerous consequence of 
granting dispensations in that case be ever allowed to be 
pleaded before a court of judicature. Every prerogative 
of the crown, it may be said, admits of abuse : should the 
king pardon all criminals, law must be totally dissolved : 
should he declare and continue perpetual war against all 
nations, inevitable ruin must ensue: yet these powers are 
entrusted to the sovereign, and we must be content, as our 
ancestors ■were, to depend upon his prudence and discretion 
in the exercise of them. 

Though this reasoning seems founded on such principles 
as are usually admitted by lawyers, the people had enter- 

f Sir Edward Coke’s Beports, seventh Export. 

« State Trials, vol. li. first edit p. 205. Fori. Hist. vol. viii, p. 132. 

* State Trials, vol. v. first edit p. 171. 

* Sir Edward Coke's Beports, twelfth Beport, p. 18. 
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tained such violent prepossessions against the use which 
James here made of his prerogative, that he was obliged, 
before he brought on Hales’s cause, to displace four of the 
judges, Jones, Montague, Charleton, and Nevil ; and even 
Sir Edward Herbert, the chief-justice, though a man. of 
acknowledged virtue, yet, because he here supported the 
pretensions of the crown, was exposed to great and general 
reproach. Men deemed a dispensing to be in effect the 
same with a repealing power ; and they could not conceive 
that less authority was necessary to repeal than to enact any 
statute. If one penal law was dispensed with, any other 
might undergo the same fate ; and by what principle could 
even the laws which define property be afterwards secured 
from violation ? The test act had ever been conceived the 
great barrier of the established religion under a popish 
successor : as such, it had been insisted on by the Parlia- 
ment ; as such, granted by the king ; as such, during the 
debates with regard to the exclusion, recommended by 
the chancellor. By what magic, what chicane of law, is 
it now annihilated, and rendered of no validity? These 
questions were every where asked ; and men, straitened by 
precedents, and decisions of great authority, were reduced 
either to question the antiquity of this prerogative itself, or 
to assert that even the practice of near five centuries could 
not bestow on it sufficient authority . 11 It was not considered 
that the present difficulty or seeming absurdity had pro- 
ceeded from late innovations introduced into the govern- 
ment. Ever since the beginning of this century, the Par- 
liament had, with a laudable zeal, been acquiring powers 
and establishing principles favourable to law and liberty: 
the authority of the crown had been limited in many im- 
portant particulars : and penal statutes were often calculated 
to secure the constitution against the attempts of ministers, 
as well as to preserve a general peace, and repress crimes 
and immoralities. A prerogative, however, derived from 
very ancient and almost uniform practice, the dispensing 
power, still remained, or was supposed to remain, with the 
crown ; sufficient in an instant to overturn this whole fabric, 
and to throw down all fences of the constitution. If this 
prerogative, which carries on the face of it such strong 
symptoms of an absolute authority in the prince, had yet, 
in ancient times, subsisted with some degree of liberty in 

k Sir Robert Atkins, p. 21. 
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the subject ; this fact only proves, that scarcely any human 
government, much less one erected in rude and barbarous 
times, is entirely consistent and uniform in all its parts. 
But to expect that the dispensing power could, in any 
degree, be rendered compatible with those accurate and 
regular limitations which had of late been established, 
and which the people were determined to maintain, was a 
vain hope ; and though men knew not upon what principles 
they could deny that prerogative, they saw that, if they 
would preserve their laws and constitution, there was an 
absolute necessity for denying, at least for abolishing it. 
The revolution alone, which soon succeeded, happily put 
an end to all these disputes : by means of it, a more unif orm 
edifice was at last erected : the monstrous inconsistence, 
so visible between the ancient Grothic parts of the fabric 
and the recent plans of liberty, was fully corrected : and to 
their mutual felicity, king and people were finally taught 
to know their proper boundaries . 1 

Whatever topics lawyers might .find to defend James’s 
dispensing power, the nation thought it dangerous, if not 
fatal to liberty; and his resolution of exercising it may 
on that account he esteemed no less alarming, than if the 
power had been founded on the most recent and most 
flagrant usurpation. It was not likely that an authority, 
which had been assumed through so many obstacles, would 
in his hands lie long idle and unemployed. Four Catholic 
lords were brought into the privy council, Powis, Arundel, 
Bellasis, and Dover. Halifax, finding that, notwithstanding 
his past merits, he possessed no real credit or authority, 
became refractory in his opposition ; and his office of privy 
seal was given to Arundel. The king was open, as well as 
zealous, in the desire of making converts ; and men plainly 
saw, that the only way to acquire his affection and con- 

1 It is remarkable that the convention, summoned by the Prince of Orange, did not, 
even when they hod the making of their own tcims in the declaration of rights , venture 
to condemn the dispensing power in general, which had been uniformly exercised by the 
former kings of England. They only condemned it so far as it had been assumed and 
exercised of late, withont being able to tell wherein the difference lay. But in the bill of 
rights, which passed about a twelvemonth after, the Parliament took care to secure them- 
selves more effectually against a branch of piorogativu incompatible with all legal libeity 
and limitations , and they excluded, in positive terns, all dispensing power in the crown. 
Yet even then the House of Lords rejected that clause of the bill, which condemned the 
exercise of tins power in former kings, and obliged the Commons to rest content with 
abolishing it for the future. There needs no other proof of the inegular nature of the old 
English government, than the existence of such a prerogative, always exercised and never 
questioned, till the acquisition of real liberty discovered, at last, the danger of it, Seo the 
Journals. 
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fidence was by a sacrifice of their religion. Sunderland, 
some time after, scrupled not to gain favour at this price. 
Rochester, the treasurer, though the king’s brother-in-law, 
yet, because he refused to give this instance of complais- 
ance, was turned out of his office. The treasury was put 
in commission, and Bellasis was placed at the head of it. 
All the courtiers were disgusted, even such as had little 
regard to religion. The dishonour, as well as distrust, 
attending renegades, made most men resolve, at all hazards, 
to adhere to their ancient faith. 

In Scotland, James’s zeal for proselytism was more suc- 
cessful. The Earls of Murray, Perth, and Melfort, state of 
were brought over to the court religion, and the Scotknd - 
two latter noblemen made use of a very courtly reason for 
their conversion: they pretended, that the papers found 
in the late king’s cabinet had opened their eyes, and had 
convinced them of the preference due to the Catholic reli- 
gion. Queensberry, who showed not the same compliance, 
fell into total disgrace, notwithstanding his former services, 
and the important sacrifices which he had made to the mea- 
sures of the court. These merits could not even ensure him of 
safety against the vengeance to which he stood exposed. His 
rival, Perth, who had been ready to sink under his superior 
interest, now acquired the ascendant ; and all the complaints 
exhibited against him were totally obliterated. His faith, 
according to a saying of Halifax, had made him whole. 

But it was in Ireland, chiefly, that the mask was wholly 
taken off, and that the king thought himself at state «r 
liberty to proceed to the full extent of his zeal Ilokud - 
and his violence. The Duke of Ormond was recalled ; and 
though the primate and Lord Granard, two Protestants, 
still possessed the authority of justices, the whole power 
was lodged in the hands of Talbot, the general, soon after 
created Earl of Tyrconnel ; a man who, from the blindness 
of his prejudices and fury of his temper, was transported 
with the most immeasurable ardour for the Catholic cause. 
After the suppression of Monmouth’s rebellion, orders were 
given by Tyrconnel to disarm all the Protestants, on pre- 
tence of securing the public peace, and keeping their arms 
in a few magazines, for the use of the militia. Next, the 
army was. new-modelled ; and a groat number of officers 
were dismissed, because it was pretended that they or their 
fathers had served under Cromwell and the republic. The 

YOL. V. 2 JS 
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injustice was not confined to them. Near three hundred 
officers more were afterwards broken, though many of them 
had purchased, their commissions : about four or five thou- 
sand private soldiers, because they were Protestants, were 
dismissed ; and being stripped even of their regimentals, 
were turned out to starve in the streets. While these vio- 
lences were carrying on, Clarendon, who had been named 
lord lieutenant, came over; but he soon found that, as he 
had refused to give the king the desired pledge of fidelity 
by changing his religion, he possessed no credit or authority. 
He was even a kind of prisoner in the hands of Tyrconnel ; 
and as he gave all opposition in his power to the precipitate 
measures of the Catholics, he was soon after recalled, and 
Tyrconnel substituted in his place. The unhappy Pro- 
testants now saw all the civil authority, as well as the 
military force, transferred into the hands of their inveterate 
enemies, inflamed with hereditary hatred, and stimulated by 
every motive which the passion either for power, property, 
or religion, could inspire. Even the barbarous banditti 
were let loose to prey on them in their present defenceless 
condition. A renewal of the ancient massacres was appre- 
hended ; and great multitudes, struck with the best grounded 
terror, deserted the kingdom, and infused into the English 
nation a dread of those violences, to which, after some time, 
they might justly, from the prevalence of the Catholics, 
think themselves exposed. 

All judicious persons of the Catholic communion were 
disgusted with these violent measures, and could easily fore- 
see the consequences. But James was entirely governed by 
the rash counsels of the queen and of his confessor, Father 
Peters, a Jesuit, whom he soon after created a privy coun- 
sellor. He thought, too, that, as ho was now in the decline 
of life, it was necessary for him, by hasty steps, to carry his 
designs into execution, lest the succession of the Princess 
of Orange should overturn all his projects. In vain did 
Arundel, Powis, and Bellasis remonstrate, and suggest more 
moderate and cautious measures. These men had seen and 
felt, during the prosecution of the popish plot, the extreme 
antipathy which the nation bore to their religion; and 
though some subsequent incidents had seemingly allayed 
that spirit, they knew that the settled habits of the people 
were still the same, and that the smallest incident was suffi- 
cient to renew the former animosity. A very moderate 
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indulgence, therefore, to the Catholic religion, would have 
satisfied them ; and all attempts to acquire power, much 
more to produce a change of the national faith, they deemed 
dangerous and destructive.® 

On the first broaching of the popish plot, the clergy of 
the church of England had concurred in the prose- Bi each lo- 
cution of it with the same violence and credulity as tmg'ima 
the rest of the nation : but dreading afterwards the tiie°chuich. 
prevalence of republican and presbyterian principles, they 
had been engaged to support the measures of the court ; and 
to their assistance, chiefly, James had owed his succession to 
the crown. Finding that all these services were forgotten,' 
and that the Catholic religion was the king’s sole favourite, 
the church had commenced an opposition to court measures ; 
and popery was now acknowledged the more immediate 
danger. In order to prevent inflammatory sermons on this 
popular subject, James revived some directions to preachers, 
which had been promulgated by the late king in the be- 
ginning of his reign, when no design against the national 
religion was yet formed, or at least apprehended. But in 
the present delicate and interesting situation of the church, 
there was little reason to expect, that orders founded on no 
legal authority would be rigidly obeyed by preachers, who 
saw no security to themselves but in preserving the confid- 
ence and regard of the people. Instead of avoiding con- 
troversy, according to the king’s injunctions, the preachers 
every where declaimed against popery ; and among the 
rest, Dr. Sharpe, a clergyman of London, particularly dis- 
tinguished himself, and affected to throw great contempt on 
those who had been induced to change their religion by 
such pitiful arguments as the Romish missionaries could 
suggest. This topic, being supposed to reflect on the king, 
gave great offence at court ; and positive orders were issued 
to the Bishop of London, his diocesan, immediately to' 
suspend Sharpe, till his majesty’s pleasure should be farther 
known. The prelate replied, that he could not possibly 
obey these commands, and that he was not empowered, in 
such a summary manner, to inflict any piuiishmont, even 
upon the greatest delinquent. But neither this obvious 
reason, nor the most dutiful submissions, both of the pre- 
late and of Sharpe himself, could appease the court. The 
king was determined to proceed with violence in the prose- 

m D’Avaus, lOUi January, 1C37. 
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cution of this affair. The bishop himself he resolved to 
punish for disobedience to his commands ; and the expedient 
which he employed for that purpose was of a nature at once 
the most illegal and most alarming. 

Among all the engines of authority formerly employed by 
the crown, none had been more dangerous, or even destruc- 
tive to liberty, than the court of high commission, which, 
together with the star-chamber, had been abolished in the 
reign of Charles I. by act of Parliament ; in which a clause 
was also inserted, prohibiting the erection, in all future tim es, 
Couit of of that court, or any of a like nature. But this law 
was deemed by James no obstacle ; and an ecclesias- 
mission. tical commission was anew issued, by which seven “ 
commissioners were vested with full and unlimited authority 
over the church of England. On them were bestowed the 
same inquisitorial powers possessed by the former court of 
high commission : they might proceed upon bare suspicion ; 
and the better to set the law at defiance, it was expressly in- 
serted in their patent itself, that they were to exercise their 
jurisdiction, notwithstanding any law or statute to the con- 
trary. The king’s design to subdue the church was now 
sufficiently known : and had he been able to establish the 
authority of this new-erected court, his success was infallible. 
A more sensible blow could not be given, both to national 
liberty and religion : and happily the contest could not be- 
tried in a cause more iniquitous and unpopular than that 
against Sharpe and the Bishop of London. 

The prelate was cited before the commissioners. After 
denying the legality of the court, and claiming the privilege 
of all Christian bishops to be tried by the metropolitan and 
his suffragans, he pleaded, in his own defence, that as he 
was obliged, if he had suspended Sharpe, to act in the capa- 
city of a judge, he could not, consistent either with law or 
equity, pronounce sentence without a previous citation and 
trial : that he had by petition represented this difficulty to 
his majesty ; and not receiving any answer, lie had reason 
to think that his petition had given entire satisfaction : that 
in order to show farther his deference, he had advised 
Sharpe to abstain from preaching till he had justified his 
conduct to the king ; an advice which, coming from a supe- 

* The persona named were the Arohbishop of Canterbury, Bancroft ; the Bishop of 
Durham, Crow ; of Rochester, Sprat ; the Earl of Rochester, Sunderland, Chancellor 
Jefferies, and Lord Chief Justice Herbert The archbishop refused to act and the Bishop 
of Chester was substituted in his place. 
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rior, was equivalent to a command, and had accordingly met 
with the proper obedience : that he had thus, in his appre- 
hension, conformed himself to his majesty’s pleasure ; but if 
he should still be found wanting to his duty in any par- 
ticular, he was now willing to crave pardon, and to make 
reparation. All this submission, both in Sharpe and sentence 
the prelate, had no effect : it was determined to have of * 

an example : orders were accordingly sent to the London, 
commissioners to proceed ; and by a majority of votes 
the bishop, as well as the doctor, was suspended. 

Almost the whole of this short reign consists of attempts, 
always imprudent, often illegal, sometimes both, against 
whatever was most loved and revered by the nation : even 
such schemes of the king’s, as might be laudable in them- 
selves, were so disgraced by his intentions, that they serve 
only to aggravate the charge against him. James was be- 
come a great patron of toleration, and an enemy to all those 
persecuting laws which, from the influence of the church, 
had been enacted both against the dissenters and Catholics. 
Not content with granting dispensations to particular per- 
sons, he assumed a power of issuing a declaration of general 
indulgence, and of suspending at once all the penal p ena i law* 
statutes, by which a conformity was required to the sus P ended - 
established religion. This was a strain of authority, it must 
be confessed, quite inconsistent with law and a limited con- 
stitution ; yet was it supported by many strong precedents 
in the history of England. Even after the principles of 
liberty were become more prevalent, and began to be well 
understood, the late king had, oftener than once, and without 
giving much umbrage, exerted this dangerous power: he 
had, in 1G62, suspended the execution of a law which regu- 
lated carriages : during the two Dutch wars, he had twice 
suspended the act of navigation : and the Commons, 1G87 
in 1666, being resolved, contrary to the king’s judg- 
• ment, to enact that iniquitous law against the importation 
of Irish cattle, found it necessary, in order to obviate the 
exercise of this prerogative, which they desired not at that 
time entirely to deny or abrogate, to call that importation a 
' nuisance. 

Though the former authority of the sovereign was great 
in civil affairs, it was still greater in ecclesiastical ; and the 
whole despotic power of the popes was often believed, in 
virtue of the supremacy, to have devolved to the crown. 
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The last Parliament of Charles I., by abolishing the power 
of the king and convocation to frame canons without con- 
sent of Parliament, had somewhat diminished the supposed 
extent of the supremacy ; but still very considerable remains 
of it, at least very important claims, were preserved, and 
were occasionally made use of by the sovereign. In 1662, 
Charles, pleading both the rights of his supremacy and his 
suspending power, had granted a general indulgence or 
toleration ; and in 1672 he renewed the same edict : though 
the remonstrances of his Parliament obliged him on both 
occasions to retract ; and in the last instance the triumph of 
law over prerogative was deemed very great and memorable. 
In general we may remark, that where the exercise of the 
suspending power was agreeable and useful, the power itself 
was little questioned : where the exercise was thought liable 
to exceptions, men not only opposed it, but proceeded to deny 
altogether the legality of the prerogative on which it was 
founded. 

James, more imprudent and arbitrary than his predecessor, 
issued his proclamation, suspending all the penal laws in 
ecclesiastical affairs, and granting a general liberty of con- 
science to all his subjects. He was not deterred by the 
reflection, both that this scheme of indulgence was already 
blasted by two fruitless attempts, and that in such a govern- 
ment as that of England it was not sufficient that a preroga- 
tive be approved of by some lawyers and antiquaries : if it 
was condemned by the general voice of the nation, and yet 
was still exerted, the victory over national liberty was no less 
signal than if obtained by the most flagrant injustice and 
usurpation. These two considerations, indeed, would rather 
serve to recommend this project to James; who deemed 
himself superior in vigour and activity to his brother, and 
who probably thought that his people enjoyed no liberties 
but by his royal concession and indulgence. 

In order to procure a better reception for his edict of tolera- 
tion, the king, finding himself opposed by the church* began 
to pay court to the dissenters ; and he imagined that, by 
. playing one party against another, he should easily obtain 
the victory over both ; a refined policy which it much ex- 
ceeded his capacity to conduct. His intentions were so 
obvious, that it was impossible for him ever to gain the sin- 
cere confidence and regard of the nonconformists. They 
.knew that the genius of their religion was diametrically 
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opposite to that of the Catholics, the sole object of the king’s 
affection. They were sensible, that both the ■violence of his 
temper, and the maxims of his religion, were repugnant to 
the principles of toleration. They had seen that on his 
accession, as well as during his brother’s reign, he had 
courted the church at their expense ; and it was not till his 
dangerous schemes were rejected by the prelates, that he had 
recourse to the nonconformists. All his favours, therefore, 
must, to every man of judgment among the sectaries, have 
appeared insidious : yet such was the pleasure reaped from 
present ease, such the animosity of the dissenters against the 
church, who had so long subjected them to the rigours of 
persecution, that they every where expressed the most entire 
duly to the king, and compliance with his measures ; and 
could not forbear rejoicing extremely in the present depres- 
sion of their adversaries. 

But had the dissenters been ever so much inclined to shut 
their eyes with regard to the king’s intentions, the manner 
of conducting his scheme in Scotland was sufficient to dis- 
cover the secret. The king first applied to the Scottish 
Parliament, and desired an indulgence for the Catholics 
alone, without comprehending the presbyterians : but that 
assembly, though more disposed than even the Parliament of 
England to sacrifice their civil liberties, resolved likewise 
to adhere pertinaciously to their religion ; and they rejected, 
for the first time, the king’s application. James therefore 
found himself obliged to exert liis prerogative ; and he now 
thought it prudent to interest a party among his subjects, 
besides the Catholics, in supporting this act of authority. To 
the surprise of the harassed and persecuted presbyterians, 
they heard the principles of toleration every where extolled, 
and found that full permission was granted to attend conven- 
ticles ; an offence, which, even during this reign, had been 
declared no less than a capital enormity. The king’s decla- 
ration, however, of indulgence contained clauses sufficient to 
depress their joy. As if popery were already predominant, 
he declared, “that he never would use force or invincible 
necessity against any man on account of his persuasion of the 
Protestant religion:” a promise surely of toleration given 
to the Protestants with great precaution, and admitting a 
considerable latitude for persecution and violence. It is like- 
wise remarkable, that the king declared in express terms, 
“ that he had thought fit, by his sovereign authority, preroga^ 
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tive royal, and absolute power, which all his subjects were to 
obey without reserve, to grant this royal toleration.” The 
dangerous designs of other princes are to be collected by a 
comparison of their several actions, or by a discovery of their 
more secret counsels : hut so blinded was James with zeal, so 
transported by his imperious temper, that even his proclama- 
tions and public edicts contain expressions which, without 
farther inquiry, may suffice to his condemnation. 

The English well knew, that the king, by the constitution 
of their government, thought himself entitled, as indeed he 
was, to as ample authority in his southern as in his northern 
kingdom ; and therefore, though the declaration of indulgence 
published for England was more cautiously expressed, they 
could not but he alarmed by the arbitrary treatment to which 
their neighbours were exposed. It is even remarkable, that 
the English declaration contained clauses of a strange import. 
The king there promised, that he would maintain his loving 
subjects in all their properties and possessions, as well of 
church and abbey lands as of any other. Men thought, that 
if the full establishment of popery were not at hand, this 
promise was quite superfluous ; and they concluded, that the 
king was so replete with joy on the prospect of that glorious 
event, that he could not, even for a moment, refrain from 
expressing it. 

But what afforded the most alarming prospect, was the 
state of continuance and even increase of the violent and 
iidona. precipitate conduct of affairs in Ireland. Tyrconnel 
was now vested with full authority ; and carried over with 
him as chancellor one Fitton, a man who was taken from a 
jail, and who had been convicted of forgery and other crimes, 
but who compensated for all his enormities by a headlong 
zeal fox the Catholic religion. He was even heard to say 
from the bench, that the Protestants were all rogues, and 
that there was not one among forty thousand that was not 
a traitor, a rebel, and a villain. The whole strain of the ad- 
ministration was suitable to such sentiments. The Catholics 
were put in possession of the council table, of the courts of 
judicature, and of the bench of justices. In order to make 
them masters of the Parliament, the same violence was exer- 
cised that had been practised in England. The charters of 
Dublin and of all the corporations were annulled ; and new 
charters were granted, subjecting the corporations to the 
will of the sovereign. The Protestant freemen were ex- 
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pelled, Catholics introduced; and the latter sect, as they 
always were the majority in number, were now invested 
with the whole power of the kingdom. The act of settlement 
was the only obstacle to their enjoying the whole property; 
and Tyrconnel had formed a scheme for calling a Parlia- 
ment, in order to reverse that act, and empower the king to 
bestow all the lands of Ireland on his Catholic subjects. But 
in this scheme he met with opposition from the moderate 
Catholics in the king’s council. Lord Bellasis went even so 
far as to affirm with an oath, “ that that fellow in Ireland 
was fool and madman enough to ruin ten kingdoms.” The 
decay of trade, from the desertion of the Protestants, was 
represented ; the sinking of the revenue ; the alarm commu- 
nicated to England : and by these considerations the king’s 
resolutions were for some time suspended; though it was 
easy to foresee, from the usual tenor of his conduct, which 
side would at last preponderate. 

But the king was not content with discovering in his own 
kingdom the imprudence of his conduct : he was resolved 
that all Europe should be witness of it. He publicly Embnssy 
sent the Earl of Castlemaine ambassador extraor- 40 Uome - 
dinary to Rome, in order to express his obeisance to the 
pope, and to make advances for reconciling his kingdoms, 
in form, to the Catholic communion. Never man, who came 
on so important an errand, met with so many neglects, and 
even affronts, as Castlemaine. The Pontiff, instead of being 
pleased with this forward step, concluded that a scheme, con- 
ducted with so much indiscretion, could never possibly be 
successful : and as he was engaged in a violent quarrel with 
the French monarch, a quarrel which interested him more 
nearly than the conversion of England, he bore little regard 
to James, whom he believed too closely connected with his 
capital enemy. 

The only proof of complaisance which James rocoivcd 
from the pontiff, was his sending a nuncio to Eugland, in 
return for the embassy. By act of Parliament any commu- 
nication with the pope was made treason ; yet so little regard 
did the king pay to the laws, that he gave the nuncio a 
public and solemn reception at Windsor. The Duke of So- 
merset, one of the bedchamber, because he refused to assist 
at this ceremony, was dismissed from his employment. The 
nuncio resided openly in London during the rest of this reign. 
Four Catholic bishops were publicly consecrated in the king’s 
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chapel, and sent out, under the title of vicars apostolical, to 
exercise the episcopal function in their respective dioceses. 
Their pastoral letters, directed to the lay Catholics of Eng- 
land, were printed and dispersed by the express allowance 
and permission of the king. The regular clergy of that 
communion appeared at court in the habits of their order ; 
and some of them were so indiscreet as to boast, that in a 
little time they hoped to walk in procession through the 
capital. 

While the king shocked in the most open manner all the 
principles and prejudices of his Protestant subjects, he could 
not sometimes but be sensible, that he stood in need of their 
assistance for the execution of his designs. He had himself, 
by virtue of his prerogative, suspended the ponal laws, and 
dispensed with the test ; but he would gladly have obtained 
the sanction of Parliament to these acts of power ; and he 
knew that, without this authority, his edicts alone would 
never afford a durable security to the Catholics. He had 
employed, therefore, with the members of Parliament many 
private conferences, which were then called closetings ; and 
he used every expedient of reasons, menaces, and promises, 
to break their obstinacy in this particular. Finding all his 
efforts fruitless, he had dissolved the Parliament, and was 
determined to call a new one, from which he expected more 
complaisance and submission. By the practice of annulling 
the charters, the king was become master of all the corpora- 
tions, and could at pleasure change every where the whole 
magistracy. The church party, therefore, by whom the 
crown had been hitherto so remarkably supported, and to 
whom the king visibly owed his safety from all the efforts 
of his enemies, was deprived of authority; and the dissenters, 
those very enemies, were, first in London, and afterwards 
in every other corporation, substituted in their place. Not 
content with this violent and dangerous innovation, the king 
appointed certain regulators to examine the qualifications of 
electors ; and directions were given them to exclude all such 
as adhered to the test and penal statutes. 0 Queries to this 
purpose were openly proposed in all places, in order to try 
the sentiments of men, and enable the king to judge of 
the proceedings of the future Parliament. The power of the 

0 The elections m some places, particularly in York, wore transferred from the people 
to the magistrates, who, by the now charter, were all named by the crown. Sir John 
Moresby's Memoirs, p. 272, This was in reality nothing different from the king's naming 
the members. The same act of authority had been employed in all the boroughs of 
Scotland. 
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crown was at this time so great, and the revenue, managed 
by James’s frugality, so considerable and independent, that, 
if he bad embraced any national party, he had been ensured 
of success, and might have carried his authority to what 
length he pleased. But the Catholics, to whom he had en- 
tirely devoted himself, were scarcely the hundredth part of 
the people. Even, the Protestant nonconformists, whom he 
so much courted, were little more than the twentieth; and what 
was worse, reposed no confidence in the unnatural alliance 
contracted with the Catholics, and in the principles of tole- 
ration, which, contrary to their usual practice in all ages, 
seemed at present to be adopted by that sect. The king, 
therefore, finding little hopes of success, delayed the summon- 
ing of a Parliament, and proceeded still in the exercise of 
his illegal and arbitrary authority. 

The whole power in Ireland had been committed to 
Catholics. In Scotland, all the ministers whom the king 
chiefly trusted were converts to that religion. Every great 
office in England, civil and military, was gradually trans- 
ferred from the Protestants. Bochester and Clarendon, the 
king’s brothers-in-law, though they had ever been faithful to 
his interests, could not, by all their services, atone for their 
adherence to the national religion, and had been dismissed 
from their employments. The violent Jefferies himself, 
though he had sacrificed justice and humanity to the court, 
yet, because he refused also to give up Ins religion, was 
declining in favour and interest. Nothing now remained 
but to open the door in the church and universities to the 
intrusion of the Catholics. It was not long before the king 
made this rash effort ; and by constraining the prelacy and 
established church to seek protection in the principles of 
liberty, he at last left himself entirely without friends and 
adherents. 

Father Francis, a Benedictine, was recommended by tho 
king’s mandate to tho university of Cambridge for the degree 
of master of arts ; and as it was usual for the university to 
confer that degree on persons eminent for learning, without 
regard to their religion, and as they had even admitted lately 
the secretary to the ambassador of Morocco, the king on that 
account thought himself the better entitled to compliance. 
But the university considered, that there was a great dif- 
ference between a compliment bestowed on foreigners, and 
degrees which gave a title to vote in all the elections and 
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statutes of the university, and which, if conferred on the 
Catholics, would infallibly in time render that sect entirely 
superior. They therefore refused to obey the king’s mandate, 
and were cited to appear before the court of ecclesiastical 
commission. The vice-chancellor was suspended by that 
court ; but as the university chose a man of spirit to succeed 
him, the king thought proper for the present to drop his 
pretensions. 

The attempt upon the university of Oxford was prosecuted 
Attempt with more inflexible obstinacy, and was attended 
Si Coi-' with more important consequences. This university 
lags. had lately, in their famous decree, made a solemn 
profession of passive obedience ; and the court probably 
expected that they would show their sincerity, when their 
turn came to practise that doctrine ; which, though, if car- 
ried to the utmost extent, it be contrary both to reason and 
to nature, is apt to meet with the more effectual opposition 
from the latter principle. The president of Magdalen 
College, one of the richest foundations in Europe, dying 
about this time, a mandate was sent in favour of Farmer, a 
new convert, but one who, besides his being a Catholic, 
had not, in other respects, the qualifications required by the 
statutes for enjoying that office. The fellows of the college 
made submissive applications to the king for recalling his 
mandate ; but before they received an answer, the day came, 
on which, by their statutes, they were obliged to proceed to 
an election. They chose Dr. Hough, a man of virtue, as 
well as of the firmness and vigour requisite for maintaining 
his own rights and those of the university. In order to 
punish the college for this contumacy, as it was called, an 
inferior ecclesiastical commission was sent down, and the new 
president and the fellows were cited before it. So little 
regard had been paid to any consideration besides religion, 
that Farmer, on inquiry, was found guilty of the lowest and 
most scandalous vices, insomuch that even the ecclesiastical 
commissioners were ashamed to insist on his election. A 
new mandate, therefore, was issued in favour of Parker, 
lately created Bishop of Oxford, a man of a prostitute 
character, but who, like Farmer, atoned for all his viceB 
by his avowed willingness to embrace the Catholic religion. 
The college represented, that all presidents had ever been 
appointed by election, and there were few instances of the 
king’s interposing by his recommendation in favour of any 
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candidate ; that having already made a regular election of a 
president, they could not deprive him of his office, and, during 
his lifetime, substitute any other in his place ; that even if 
there were a vacancy, Parker, by the statutes of their foun- 
der, could not he chosen ; that they had all of them hound 
themselves by oath to observe these statutes, and never on any 
account to accept of a dispensation ; and that the college had 
at all times so much distinguished itself by its loyalty, that 
nothing but the most invincible necessity could now oblige 
them to oppose his majesty’s inclinations. All these reasons 
availed them nothing. The president and all the fellows, 
except two who complied, were expelled the college ; and 
Parker was put in possession of the office. This act of vio- 
lence, of all those which were committed during the reign of 
James, is perhaps the most illegal and arbitrary. When the 
dispensing power was the most strenuously insisted on by 
court lawyers, it had still been allowed, that the statutes 
which regard private property could not legally be infringed 
by that prerogative. Yet in this instance it appeared, that 
even these were not now secure from invasion. The privi- 
leges of a college are attacked : men are illegally dispossessed 
of their property, for adhering to their duty, to their oaths, 
and to their religion : the fountains of the church are attempt- 
ed to be poisoned ; nor would it be long, it was concluded, 
ere all ecclesiastical, as well as civil preferments, would be 
bestowed on such as, negligent of honour, virtue, and sincerity, 
basely sacrificed their faith to the reigning superstition. 
Such were the general sentiments ; and as the universities 
have an intimate connexion with the ecclesiastical establish- 
ments, and mightily interest all those who have there re- 
ceived their education, this arbitrary proceeding begat an 
universal discontent against the king’s administration. 

The next measure of the court was an insult still more 
open on the ecclesiastics, and rendered the breach between 
the king and that powerful body fatal as well as incurable. 
It is strange that James, when he felt, from the sentiments 
of his own heart, what a mighty influence religious zeal had 
over him, should yet be so infatuated as never once to suspect 
that it might possibly have a proportionate authority over his 
subjects. Could he have profited by repeated experience, he 
had seen instances enow of their strong aversion to that com- 
munion, which, from a violent imperious temper, he was 
determined, by every possible expedient, to introduce into his 
kingdoms. 
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The Icing published a second declaration of indulgence, 
almost in the same terms with the former ; and he 

1688 ' subjoined an order, that, immediately after divine 
service, it should he read by the clergy in all the churches. 
As they were known universally to disapprove of the use 
made of the suspending power, this clause, they thought, 
could be meant only as an insult upon them ; and they 
were sensible that, by their compliance, they should 
expose themselves both to public contempt, on account of 
their tame behaviour, and to public hatred, by their indi- 
rectly patronising so obnoxious a prerogative . 11 They were 
determined therefore, almost universally, to preserve the 
regard of the people ; their only protection while the laws 
were become of so little validity, and while the court was so 
deeply engaged in opposite interests. In order to encourage 
them in this resolution, six prelates, namely, Lloyde, Bishop 
of St. Asaph, Ken, of Bath and Wells, Turner, of Ely, 
Lake, of Chichester, White, of Peterborough, and Trelaw- 
ney, of Bristol, met privately with the primate, and concerted 
the form of a petition to the king. They there represent 
in few words, that though possessed of the highest sense of 
loyalty, a virtue of which the church of England had given 
such eminent testimonies ; and though desirous of affording 
ease, in a legal way, to all Protestant dissenters ; yet, because 
the declaration of indulgence was founded on a prerogative 
formerly declared illegal by Parliament, they could not in 
prudence, honour, or conscience, so far make themselves par- 
ties, as the distribution of it all over the kingdom would bo 
interpreted to amount to. They therefore besought the king, 
that he would not insist upon their reading that declaration . 4 

p When Charles dissolved his last Pailiament, he set forth a declaration giving his 
reasons for that measure, and this declaration the clergy had been ordoxed to load to the 
people after divine service. These orders were agiooable to their poity prejudices, and 
they willingly submitted to them : the contiory was now the case. 

q The words of the petition were : That the great averseness found in thorns elves to their 
distnbuting and publishing in all their chinches your majesty’s late declaration for liberty 
of conscience, pioceeds neither from any want of duty and obodienco to your majesty, four 
holy mother, the church of England, being both in her principles and her constant practice 
unquestionably loyal, and having to her great honour been more than once publicly acknow- 
ledged to bo so by your gracious majesty,) nor yet from any want of tenderness to dis- 
sontois, m relation to whom we are willing to come to such a temper as shall bo thought 
fit, when the matter Bliall bo considered and settled m Parliament and convocation ; but, 
among many other eousidei aliens, from this especially, because that declaration is founded 
upon such a dispensing power os hath been often declared illegal in Parliament, and 
particularly in the years 1662 and 1672, and in the beginning of your majesty’s reign, 
and is a mutter of so great moment and consequence to the whole nation, both m church 
and state, that your pctitioneis cannot in prudence, honour, or conscience, so far make 
themselves parties to it, as a distribution of it all over the nation, and the solemn publica- 
tion of it onco and again, even in God’s house, and m the time of divine service, must 
amount to in common and icaaonable construction. 
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The king was incapable, not only of yielding to the greatest 
opposition, hut of allowing the slightest and most respectful 
contradiction to pass uncensured. He immediately embraced 
a resolution (and his resolutions, when once embraced, were 
inflexible) of punishing the bishops, for a petition so popular 
in its matter, and so prudent and cautious in the expression. 
As the petition was delivered him in private, he summoned 
them before the council, and questioned them whether they 
would acknowledge it. The bishops saw his intention, and 
seemed long desirous to decline answering ; but being pushed 
by the chancellor, they at last avowed the petition. On 
their refusal to give bail, an order was immediately drawn 
for their commitment to the Tower ; and the crown lawyers 
received directions to prosecute them for the seditious libel 
which, it was pretended, they had composed and uttered. 

The people were already aware of the danger to which the 
prelates were exposed ; and were raised to the high- impi-kon- 
est pitch of anxiety and attention, with regard to the mait * 
issue of this extraordinary affair. But when they beheld 
these fathers of the churcli brought from court under the 
custody of a guard, when they saw them embarked in vessels 
on the river, and conveyed towards the Tower, all their 
affection for liberty, all their zeal for religion, blazed up at 
once ; and they flew to behold this affecting spectacle. The 
whole shore was covered with crowds of prostrate spectators, 
who at once implored the blessing of those holy pastors, and 
addressed their petitions towards heaven for protection during 
this extreme danger to which their country and their religion 
stood exposed. Even the soldiers, seized with the contagion 
of the same spirit, flung themselves on their knees before the 
distressed prelates, and craved the benediction of those cri- 
minals whom they were appointed to guard. Some persons 
ran into the water, that they might participate more nearly 
in those blessings which the prelates wore distributing on all 
around them. The bishops themselves, during this triumph- 
ant suffering, augmented the general favour by the most 
lowly submissive deportment ; and they still exhorted the 
people to fear God, honour the king, and maintain their 
loyalty ; expressions more animating than the most inflam- 
matory speeches : and no sooner had they ontored the pre- 
cincts of the Tower than they hurried to chapel, in order to 
return thanks for those afflictions which Heaven, in defence 
of its holy cause, had thought them worthy to endure. 

Their passage, when conducted to their trial, was, if possible, 
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attended by greater crowds of anxious spectators. All men 
saw the dangerous crisis to which affairs were re- 
m '’ duced, and were sensible that the king could not have 
put the issue on a cause more unfavourable for himself than 
that in which he had so imprudently engaged. Twenty-nine 
temporal peers (for the other prelates kept aloof) attended 
the prisoners to Westminster-hall ; and such crowds of gentry 
followed the procession, that scarcely was any room left for 
the populace to enter. The lawyers for the bishops were Sir 
Robert Sawyer, Sir Francis Pemberton, Pollexfen, Treby, and 
Somers. No cause, even during the prosecution of the popish 
plot, was ever heard with so much zeal and attention. The 
popular torrent, which, of itself, ran fierce and strong, was 
now further irritated by the opposition of government. 

The counsel for the bishops pleaded, that the law allowed • 
subjects, if they thought themselves aggrieved in any par- 
ticular, to apply by petition to the king, provided they kept 
within certain bounds, which the same law prescribed to them, 
and which, in the present petition, the prelates had strictly 
observed : that an active obedience, in cases which were con- 
trary to conscience, was never pretended to be due to govern- 
ment ; and law was allowed to be the great measure of the 
compliance and submission of subjects : that when any person 
found commands to be imposed upon him which he could not 
obey, it was more respectful in him to offer his reasons for 
refusal than to remain in a sullen and refractory silence : that 
it was no breach of duty in subjects, even though not called 
upon, to discover their sense of public measures, in which 
every one had so intimate a concern : that the bishops in the 
present case were called upon, and must either express their 
approbation by compliance, or their disapprobation by peti- 
tion : that it could be no sedition to deny the prerogative of 
suspending the laws ; because there really was no such pre- 
rogative, nor ever could be, in a legal and limited govern- 
ment : that even if this prerogative were real, it had yet been 
frequently controverted before the whole nation, both in 
Wcstminster-hall, and in both Houses of Parliament; and 
no one had ever dreamed of punishing the denial of it as 
criminal : that the prelates, instead of making an appeal to the 
people, had applied in private to his majesty, and had even 
delivered their petition so secretly, that, except by the con- 
fession extorted from them beforo the council, it was found 
impossible to prove them the authors : and that, though the 
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petition was afterwards printed and dispersed, it was not so 
much as attempted to be proved that they had the least know- 
ledge of the publication. 

These arguments were convincing in themselves, and were 
heard with a favourable disposition by the audience. Even 
some of the judges, though their seats were held during 
■ ileasure, declared themselves in favour of the prisoners. The 
jury, however, from what cause is unknown, took several 
hours to deliberate, and kept, during so long a time, the people 
in the most anxious expectation. But when the mhJune, 
wished-for verdict, not guilty, was at last pronounced, 
the intelligence was echoed through the hall, was the bishops, 
conveyed to the crowds without, was carried into the city, 
and was propagated with infinite joy throughout the king- 
dom. 

Ever since Monmouth’s rebellion, the king had, every 
summer, encamped his army on Hounslow-heath, that he 
might both improve their discipline, and by so unusual a spec- 
tacle overawe the mutinous people. A popish chapel was 
openly erected in the midst of the camp, and great pains were 
taken, though in vain, to bring over the soldiers to that 
communion. The few converts, whom the priests had made, 
were treated with such contempt and ignominy, as deterred 
every one from following the example. Even the Irish offi- 
cers, whom the king introduced into the army, served rather, 
from the aversion borne them, to weaken his interest among 
them. It happened, that the very day on which the trial of 
the bishops was finished, James had reviewed the troops, and 
had retired into the tent of Lord Foversham, the general ; 
when he was surprised to hear a great uproar in the camp, 
attended with the most extravagant symptoms of tumultuary 
joy. He suddenly inquired the cause, and was told by 
Feversham, “ It was nothing but the rejoicing of tho soldiers 
for tho acquittal of the bishops.” “Do you call that nothing ?” 
replied he ; “ but so much the worse for them.” 

The king was still determined to rush forward in the same 
course, in which he was already, by Ills precipitate career, so 
fatally advanced. Though ho knew that every order of men, 
excopt a handful of Catholics, were enraged at his past mea- 
sures, and still more terrified with the future prospect,; 
though he saw that the same discontents had reached the 
army, his sole resource during the general disaffection ; yet 
he was incapable of changing his measures, or even remitting 
von. v. 2 I 
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his violence in the prosecution of them. He struck out two 
•of the judges, Powel and Holloway, who had appeared to 
favour the bishops : he issued orders to prosecute all those 
clergymen who had not read his declaration ; that is, the 
whole church of England, two hundred excepted : he sent a 
mandate to the new fellows, whom he had obtruded on Mag- 
dalen college, to elect for president, in the room of Parker, 
lately deceased, one Q-ifford, a doctor of the Sorbonne, and 
titular bishop of Madura ; and he is even said to have nomi- 
nated the same person to the see of Oxford. So great an 
infatuation is perhaps an object of compassion rather than 
of anger; and is really surpiising in a man who, in other 
respects, was not wholly deficient in sense and accomplish- 
ments. 

A few days before the aquittal of the bishops, an event 
happened, which, in the king’s sentiments, much overba- 
ioth June, lanced all the mortifications received on that occasion. 

The queen was delivered of a son, who was baptized 
Waiek. by the name of James. This blessiqg was impa- 
tiently longed for, not only by the king and queen, but by all 
the zealous Catholics both abroad and at home. They saw 
that the king was past middle age, and that on his death 
the succession must devolve to the Prince and Princess of 
Orange, two zealous Protestants, who would soon replace 
every thing on ancient foundations. V ows, therefore, wore 
offered at every shrine for a male successor : pilgrimages 
were undertaken, particularly one to Lorctto, by the Duchess 
of Modena ; and success was chiefly attributed to that piouB 
journey. But in proportion as this event was agreeable to 
the Catholics, it increased the disgust of the Protestants, by 
depriving them of that pleasing, though somewhat distant 
prospect, in which at present they flattered themselves. 
Calumny even went so far as to ascribe to the king the design 
of imposing on the world a supposititious child, who might be 
educated in his principles, and after his death support the 
Catholic religion in his dominions. The nation almost uni- 
versally believed him capable, from bigotry, of committing 
any crime ; as they had seen, that, from like motives, he was 
guilty of every imprudence : and the affections of nature, 
they thought, would be easily sacrificed to the superior 
motive of propagating a Catholic and orthodox faith. The 
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of York, had been pregnant ; and rumours were spread that 
an imposture would at that time be obtruded upon the nation : 
but, happily, the infant proved a female, and thereby spared 
the. party all the trouble of supporting their improbable 
fiction. 1 

r This story is taken notice of in a weekly paper, the Obsorvatoi, published at that very 
time, 23rd of August, 1682. Paitv zeal is capable of swallowing the most incredible 
story ; but it is surely singular, that* the same calumny, when once baffled, s ho u ld yet be 
renewed with such success. 


2 V 2 
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Conduct op the Prince op Orange — he forms a League against France — refuses 

TO CONCUR WITH THE KlNG — RESOLVES TO OPPOSE THE KlNG — IS APPLIED TO BY THE 

English. — Coalition op Parties — Prince’s Preparations. — Offers op France 
to the King — rejected. — Supposed League with France — General Discon- 
tents. — The King retracts his Measures — Prince’s Declaration. — The Prince 
lands in England. — General Commotion. — Desertion op the Army — and op 
Prince George — and of the Princess Anne. — King’s Consternation — and 
Flight. — General Confusion. — King seized at Feversham. — Second Escape. — 
King’s Character. — Convention summoned. — Settlement of Scotland. — English 
Convention meets — Views of the Parties. — Free Conference between the 
Hou ses . — Commons prevail. — Settlement of the Crown. — Manners and Sci- 


While every motive, civil and religions, concurred to alienate 
l68g from the king every rank and denomination of men, 

s ' it might be expected that his throne would, without 
delay, fall to pieces by its own weight : but such is the influ- 
ence of established government, so averse are men from 
beginning hazardous enterprises, that, had not an attack 
been made from abroad, affairs might long have remained in 
their present delicate situation, and James might at last have 
prevailed in his rash and ill-concerted projects. 

The Prince of Orange, ever since nis marriage with the 
Conduct of Lady Mary, had maintained a very prudent conduct, 
the Pi race agreeably to that sound understanding with which 
«f Orange, was so eminently endowed. He made it a maxim 
to concern himself little in English affairs, and never by any 
measure to disgust any of the factions, or give umbrage to 
the prince who filled the throne. His natural inclination, as 
well as his interest, led him to employ himself with assiduous 
industry in the transactions on the continent, and to oppose 
the grandeur of the French monarch, against whom he had 
long, both from personal and political considerations, con- 
ceived a violent animosity. By this conduct he gratified the 
prejudices of the whole ‘English nation ; but as he crossed 
the inclinations of Charles, who sought peace by compliance 
with France, he had much declined in the favour and affec- 
tions of that monarch. 

James on his accession found it so much his interest to 
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live on good terms with the heir apparent, that he showed 
the prince some demonstrations of friendship ; and the prince, 
on his part, was not wanting in every instance of duty and 
regard towards the king. On Monmouth’s invasion he im- 
mediately despatched over six regiments of British troops, 
which were in the Dutch service ; and he offered to take the 
command of the king’s forces against the rebels. How little 
soever he might approve of James’s administration, he 
always kept a total silence on the subject, and gave no coun- 
tenance to those discontents which were propagated with 
such industry throughout the nation. 

It was from the application of James himself, that the 
prince first openly took any part in English affairs. Not- 
withstanding the lofty ideas which the king had entertained 
of his prerogative, he found that the edicts emitted from it 
still wanted much of the authority of laws, and that the con- 
tinuance of them might in the issue become dangerous, both 
to himself and to the Catholics, whom he desired to favour. 
An act of Parliament alone could ensure the indulgence or 
toleration which he had laboured to establish ; and he hoped 
that, if the prince would declare in favour of that scheme, 
the members, who had hitherto resisted all his own applica- 
tions, would at last be prevailed with to adopt it. The con- 
sent, therefore, of the prince to the repeal of the penal 
statutes and of the test was strongly solicited by the king ; 
and in order to engage him to agree to that measure, hopes 
were given, 0, that England would second him in all those 
enterprises which his active and extensive genius had with 
such success planned on the continent. He was at this time 
the centre of all the negotiations of Christendom. 

The emperor and the King of Spain, as the prince well 
knew, were enraged by the repeated injuries which He feme 
they had suffered from the ambition of Lewis, and 
still more by the frequent insults which his pride *’ lauoe - 
had made them undergo. He was apprized of the influence 
of these monarchs over the Catholic princes of the empire : 
he had himself acquired great authority with the Pro- 
testant : and he formed a project of uniting Europe in one 
general league against the encroachments of France, which 
seemed so nearly to threaten the independence of all its 
neighbours. 

No characters are more incompatible than those of a con- 

* Burnet, vol. i p. 711. D’Avaux, 15th of April, 1088, 
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queror and a persecutor ; and Lewis soon found, that "besides 
his weakening France by the banishment of so many useful 
subjects, the refugees had inflamed all the Protestant nations 
against him, and had raised him enemies, who, in defence 
of their religion as well as liberty, were obstinately resolved 
to oppose his progress. The city of Amsterdam and other 
towns in Holland, which had before fallen into dependence 
on France, being terrified with the accounts which they 
every moment received of the furious persecutions against 
the Hugonots, had now dropped all domestic faction, and 
had entered into an entire confidence with the Prince of 
Orange. 1 The Protestant princes of the empire formed a 
separate league at Magdebourg for the defence of their reli- 
gion. The English were anew enraged at the blind bigotry 
of their sovereign, and were disposed to embrace the most' 
desperate resolutions against him. From a view of the state 
of Europe during this period, it appears that Lewis, besides" 
sullying an illustrious reign, had wantonly, by this persecu- 
tion, raised invincible barriers to his arms, which otherwise 
it had been difficult, if not impossible, to resist. 

, The Prince of Orange knew how to avail himself of all 
these advantages. By his intrigues and influence, there was 
formed at Augsburg a league, in which the whole empire 
united for its defence against the French monarch. Spain 
and Holland became parties in the alliance. The accession 
of Savoy was afterwards obtained. Sweden and Denmark 
seemed to favour the same cause. But though these nu- 
merous states composed the greatest part of Europe, the 
league was still deemed imperfect, and unequal to its end, 
so long as England maintained that neutrality in which 
she had hitherto persevered. 

James, though more prone to bigotry, was more sensible 
to his own and to national honour than his brother ; and had 
he not been' restrained by the former motive, he would have 
maintained with more spirit the interests and independence 
of his kingdoms. "When a prospect, therefore, appeared of 
effecting his religious schemes hy opposing the progress 
of France, he was not averse to that measure ; and he gave 
his son-in-law room to hope, that by concurring with his 
views in England, he might prevail with him to second those 
projects which the prince was so ambitious of promoting. 

1 D'Avaux, 24th of July, 1681 ; 20th of Jane, 15th of Oetober, 11th of November 
1688; voLiv. p. 30. 
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A more tempting offer could not be made to a person of 
his enterprising character: but the objections to that t„ 
measure, upon deliberation, appeared to him insur- c ° n c“ r with 
mountable. The king, he observed, had incurred 4116 lang ' 
the hatred of his own subjects : great apprehensions were 
entertained of his designs : the only resource which the 
nation saw was in the future succession of the prince and 
princess: should he concur in those dreaded measures, ha 
wOuld draw on himself all the odium under which the king 
laboured : the nation might even refuse to bear the expense 
of alliances, which would in that case become so suspicious : 
and he might himself incur the danger of losing a succession 
which was awaiting him, and which the egregious indiscretion 
of the king seemed even to give him hopes of reaping, be- 
fore it should devolve to him by the course of nature. The 
prince, therefore, would go no farther than to promise his 
consent to the repeal of the penal statutes, by which the 
nonconformists as well as Catholics were exposed to punish- 
ment : the test he deemed a security absolutely necessary for 
the established religion. 

The king did not remain satisfied with a single trial. 
There was one Stuart, a Scotch lawyer, who had been 
banished for pretended treasonable practices ; but who had 
afterwards obtained a pardon, and had been recalled. By the 
king's directions, Stuart wrote several letters to pensionary 
Fagel, with whom he had contracted an acquaintance in 
Holland ; and besides urging all the motives for an unlimited 
toleration, he desired that his reasons should, in the king’s 
name, be communicated to the Prince and Princess of 
Orange. Fagel during a long time made no reply; but 
finding that his silence was construed into an assent, he at 
last expressed his own sentiments and those of their high- 
nesses. He said, that it was their fixed opinion, that no 
man, merely because ho differed from the established faith, 
should ever, while he remained a peaceable subject, be ex- 
posed to any punishment or even vexation. That the prince 
and princess gave heartily their consent for repealing legally 
all the penal statutes, as well those which had been enacted 
against the Catholics as against the Protestant nonconformists, 
and would concur with the king in any measure for that 
purpose. That the test was not to be considered as a penalty 
inflicted on the professors of any religion, but as a security 
provided for the established worship. That it was no punish- 
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ment on men to be excluded from public offices, and to live 
peaceably on their own revenues or industry. That even 
in the United Provinces, which were so often cited as models 
of toleration, though all sects were admitted, yet civil offices 
were enjoyed by the professors of the established religion 
alone. That military commands, indeed, were sometimes 
bestowed on Catholics'; but as they were conferred with great 
precaution, and still lay under the control of the magistrate, 
they could give no just reason for umbrage : and that their 
highnesses, however desirous of gratifying the king, and of 
endeavouring, by every means, to render his reign peaceable 
and happy, could not agree to any measure which would 
expose their religion to such imminent danger. 

When this letter was published, as it soon was, it inspired 
great courage into the Protestants of all denominations, and 
served to keep them united in their opposition to the en- 
croachments of the Catholics. On the other hand, the king, 
who was not content with a simple toleration for his own 
religion, but was resolved that it should enjoy great credit, 
if not an absolute superiority, was extremely disgusted, and 
took every occasion to express his displeasure, as well against 
the Prince of Orange as the United Provinces. He gave 
the Algerine pirates, who preyed on the Dutch, a reception 
in his harbours, and liberty to dispose of their prizes ; he 
revived some complaints of the East India Company with 
regard to the affair of Bantam ; 0 he required the six British 
regiments in the Dutch service to be sent over ; he began to 
put his navy in a formidable condition ; and from all his 
movements, the Hollanders entertained apprehensions, that 
he sought only an occasion and pretence for making war 
upon them. 

The prince in his turn resolved to push affairs with more 
Badris to vigour, and to preserve all the English Protestants 
oppose the in his interests, as well as maintain them firm in 
ku ’ e ‘ their present union against the Catholics. He knew 
that men of education in England were, many of them, retained 
in their religion more by honour than by principle ; 4 and 
that, though every one was ashamed to be the first proselyte, 
yet, if the example were once set by some eminent persons, 
interest would every day make considerable conversions to a 
communion which was so zealously encouraged by the sove- 
reign. Dykvelt therefore was sent over as envoy to England ; 

« D’Avaux, 2lst of January, 1G87. d Burnet 
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and the prince gave him instructions, besides publicly remon- 
strating on tbe conduct of affairs both at home and abroad, to 
apply in his name, after a proper manner, to every sect and 
denomination. To the church party he sent assurances of 
favour and regard, and protested that his education in 
Holland had nowise prejudiced him against episcopal go- 
vernment. The nonconformists were exhorted not to be 
deceived by the fallacious caresses of a popish court, but to 
wait patiently till, in the fulness of time, laws, enacted by 
Protestants, should give them that toleration which, with so 
much reason, they had long demanded. Dykvelt executed 
his commission with such dexterity, that all orders of men 
cast their eyes towards Holland, and expected thence a 
deliverance from those dangers with which their religion 
and liberty were so nearly threatened. 

Many of the most considerable persons, both in church 
and state, made secret applications to Dykvelt, and Is apphed 
through him to the Prince of Orange. Admiral t? the 
Herbert too, though a man of great expense, and B,,8l,sh * , 
seemingly of little religion, had thrown up his employmentsy 
and had retired to the Hague, where he assured the prince of 
the disaffection of the seamen, by whom that admiral was ex- 
tremely beloved. Admiral Russel, cousin-german to the unfor- 
tunate lord of that name, passed frequently between England 
and Holland, and kept the communication open with all the 
great men of the Protestant party. Henry Sidney, brother 
to Algernon, and uncle to the Earl of Sunderland, came over 
under pretence of drinking the waters at Spaw, and conveyed 
still stronger assurances of an universal combination against 
the measures of the king. Lord Dumblaine, son of the Earl 
of Danby, being master of a frigate, made several voyages to 
Holland, and carried from many of the nobility tenders of 
duty, and even considerable sums of money,® to the Prince 
of Orange. 

There remained, however, some reasons, which retained 
all parties in awe, and kept them from breaking out into 
immediate hostility. The prince, on the one hand, was afraid 
of hazarding, by violent measures, an inheritance which the 
laws ensured to the princess ; and the English Protestants, 
on the other, from the prospect of her succession, still enter- 
tained hopes of obtaining at last a peaceable and a safe 
redress of all their grievances. But when a son was born to 

e D’Avaux, 14th and 24tli of September, 8th and 15th of October, 1688. 
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the king, both the prince and the English nation were re- 
duced to despair, and saw no resource but in a confederacy for 
their mutual interests. And thus the event, which James 
had so long made the object of his most ardent prayers, and 
from which he expected the firm establishment of his throne, 
proved the immediate cause of his ruin and downfall. 

Zuylestein, who had been sent over to congratulate the 
king on the birth of his son, brought back to the princo 
invitations from most of the great men in England, to assist 
them, by his arms, in the recovery of their laws and liberties. 
The Bishop of London, the Earls of Danby, Nottingham, 
Devonshire, Dorset, the Duke of Norfolk, the Lords Lovelace, 
Delamere, Paulet, Eland, Mr. Hambden, Powle, Lester, 
besides many eminent citizens of London ; all these persons, 
Coalition of though of opposite parties, concurred in their appli- 
P ut,es> cations to the prince. The whigs, suitably to their 
ancient principles of liberty, which had led them to attempt 
the exclusion bill, easily agreed to oppose a king whose con- 
duct had justified whatever his worst enemies had prognosti- 
cated concerning his succession. The tories and the church 
party, finding their past services forgotten, their rights 
invaded, their religion threatened agreed to drop for the 
present all overstrained doctrines of submission, and attend to 
the great and powerful dictates of nature. The nonconform- 
ists, dreading the caresses of known and inveterate enemies,; 
deemed the offers of toleration more secure from a prince 
educated in those principles, and accustomed to that practice. 
And thus all faction was for a time laid asleep in England ; 
and rival parties, forgetting their animosity, had secretly 
concurred in a design of resisting their unhappy and misguided 
sovereign. The Earl of Shrewsbury, who had acquired great 
popularity by deserting, at this time, the Catholic religion, 
in which he had been educated, left his regiment, mortgaged 
his estate for forty thousand pounds, and made a tender of 
his sword and purse to the Princo of Orange. Lord Whar- 
ton, notwithstanding his age and infirmities, had taken a 
journey for the same purpose. Lord Mordaunt was at the 
Hague, and pushed on the enterprise with that ardent and 
courageous spirit for which he was so eminent. Even Sun- 
derland, the king’s favourite minister, is believed to have 
entered into a correspondence with the prince ; and at the 
expense of his own honour and his master’s interests, to have 
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secretly favoured a cause, which, he foresaw, was likely soon 
to predominate.* 

The prince was easily engaged to yield to the applications 
of the English, and to embrace the defence of a nation, which, 
during its present fears and distresses, regarded him as its 
sole protector. The great object of his ambition was to be 
placed at the head of a confederate army, and by his valour 
to avenge the injuries which he himself, his country,- and his 
allies, had sustained from the haughty Lewis. But while 
England remained under the present government, he des- 
paired of ever forming a league which would be able, with 
any probability of success, to make opposition against that 
powerful monarch. The ties of affinity could not be supposed 
to have great influence over a person of the prince’s rank 
and temper ; much more as he knew, that they were at first 
.unwillingly contracted by the king, and had never since 
been cultivated by any essential favours or good offices. Or 
should any reproach remain upon him for violating the 
duties of private life, the glory of delivering oppressed 
nations would, he hoped, be able, in the eyes of reasonable 
men, to make ample compensation. He could not well 
expect, on the commencement of his enterprise, that it 
would lead him to mount the throne of England : but he un- 
doubtedly foresaw, that its success would establish his autho- 
rity in that kingdom : and so egregious was James’s temerity 
that there was no advantage, so great or obvious, which that 
prince’s indiscretion might not afford his enemies. 

The Prince of Orange, throughout his whole life, was pecu- 
liarly happy in the situations in which he was placed. He 
saved his own country from ruin, he restored the liberties 
of these kingdoms, he supported the general independency 
of Europe. And thus, though his virtue, it is confessed, 
be not the purest which we meet with in history, it will be 
difficult to find any person whose actions and conduct have 
contributed more eminently to the general interests of society 
and of mankind. 

The time, when the prince entered on his enterprise, was 
well chosen ; as the people were then in the highest Prmco . a 
ferment, on account of the insult which the impri- prepare- 
sonment and trial of the bishops had put upon the t,#UB ' 

* D’Avaux was always of that opinion, Seo his negotiations Oth and 20th. of May. 
18th, 27th of September, 22nd of November, 1688. On the whole, that opinion is the 
most probable. 
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chtircli, and indeed upon all the Protestants of the nation: 
TTi'a method of conducting his preparations was no less wise 
and politic. Under other pretences he had beforehand made 
considerable augmentations to the Dutch navy ; and the ships 
were at that time lying in harbour. Some additional troops 
were also levied ; and sums of money, raised for other pur- 
poses, were diverted by the prince to the use of this expedi- 
tion. The states had given him their entire confidence ; and 
partly from terror of the power of France, partly from disgust 
at some restraints laid on their commerce in that kingdom, 
were sensible how necessary success in this enterprise was 
become to their domestic happiness and security. Many of 
the neighbouring princes regarded him as their guardian and 
protector, and were guided by him in all their counsels. He 
held conferences with Oastanaga, governor of the Spanish 
Netherlands, with the Electors of Brandenburgh and Saxony, 
with the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassol, and with the whole house 
of Lunenbourg. It was agreed, that these princes should 
replace the troops employed against England, and should 
protect the United Provinces during the absence of the 
Prince of Orange. Their forces were already on their march 
for that puipose: a considerable encampment of the Dutch 
army was formed At Nimeguen : every place was in move- 
ment : and though the roots of this conspiracy reached from 
one end of Europe to the other, so secret were the prince’s 
counsels, and so fortunate was the situation of affairs, that he 
could still cover his preparations under other pretences ; and 
little suspicion was entertained of his real intentions. 

The King of France, menaced by the league of Augsburg, 
had resolved to strike the first blow against the allies ; and 
having sought a quarrel with the emperor and the elector 

E alatine, he had invaded Germany with a great army, and 
ad laid siege to Pliilipsbourg. The Elector of Cologn, who 
was also Bishop of Liege and Munster, and whose territories 
almost entirely surrounded the United Provinces, had died 
about this time ; and the candidates for that rich succession 
were Prince Clement of Bavaria, supported by the house of 
Austria, and the Cardinal of Furstemberg, a prelate depen- 
dent on Franco. The pope, who favoured the allies, was able 
to throw the balance between the parties, and Prince Clement 
was chosen ; a circumstance which contributed extremely to 
the security of the states. But as the cardinal kept posses- 
sion of many of the fortresses, and had applied to Franco for 
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succour, the neighbouring territories were full of troops ; and 
by this means the preparations of the Dutch and their allies 
seemed intended merely for their own defence against the 
different enterprises of Lewis. 

All the artifices, however, of the prince could not entirely 
conceal his real intentions from the sagacity of the French 
court. D’ Avaux, Lewis’s envoy at the Hague, had been able, 
by a comparison of circumstances, to trace the purposes of 
the preparations in Holland ; and he instantly informed his 
master of the discovery. Lewis conveyed the intelligence to 
James, and accompanied the information with an important 
offer. He was willing to join a squadron of French ships 
to the English fleet, and to send over any number of troops 
which James should judge requisite for his security. oifeis of 
When this proposal was rejected, he again offered to Se k^g, 0 
raise the siege of Philipsbourg, to march his army iqecteii.’ 
into the Netherlands, and by the terror of his arms to detain 
the Dutch forces in their own country. This proposal met 
with no better reception. 

James was not, as yet, entirely convinced, that his son-in- 
law intended an invasion upon England. Fully persuaded, 
himself, of the sacredness of his own authority, he fancied 
that a like belief had made deep impression on his subjects ; 
and notwithstanding the strong symptoms of discontent 
which broke out every where, such an universal combination 
in rebellion appeared to him nowise credible. His army, in 
which he trusted, and which he had considerably augmented, 
would easily be able, he thought, to repel foreign force, and to 
suppress any sedition among the populace. A small number 
of French troops, joined to these, might tend only to breed 
discontent, and afford them a pretence for mutinying against 
foreigners, so much feared and hated by the nation. A great 
body of auxiliaries might indeed secure him both against an 
invasion from Holland, and against the rebellion of his own 
subjects; but would be able afterwards to reduce him to 
dependence, and render Iris authority entirely precarious. 
Even the French invasion of the Low Countries might be 
attended with dangerous consequences ; and would suffice, in 
■these jealous times, to revive the old suspicion of a combina- 
tion against Holland, and against the Protestant religion ; a 
suspicion which had already produced such discontents in 
England. These were the views suggested by Sunderland ; 
and it must bo confessed, that the reasons on which they were 
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founded were sufficiently plausible ; as indeed the situation, 
to which the king had reduced himself, was, to the last 
degree, delicate and perplexing. 

Still Lewis was unwilling to abandon a friend and ally, 
whose interests he regarded as closely connected with his 
own. By the suggestions of Skelton, the king’s minister at 
Paris, orders were sent to D’Avaux to remonstrate with the 
states, in Lewis’s name, against those preparations which 
they were making to invade England. The strict amity, said 
the French minister, which subsists between the two mo- 
narchs, will make Lewis regard every attempt against his 
ally as an act of hostility against himself. This remonstrance 
had a bad effect, and put the states in a flame. "What is this 
alliance, they asked, between France and England, which 
has been so carefully concealed from us ? Is it of the same 
nature with the former ; meant for our destruction, and for 
the extirpation of the Protestant religion ? If so, it is high 
time for us to provide for our own defence, and to anticipate 
those projects which are forming against us. 

Even James was displeased with this officious step taken 
by Lewis for his service. He was not reduced, he said, to 
the condition of the Cardinal of Furstemberg, and obliged 
to seek the protection of France. He recalled Skelton, and 
threw him into the Tower for his rash conduct. He solemnly 
disavowed D’Avaux’ s memorial ; and protested that no alli- 
ance subsisted between him and Lewis, but what was public 
and known to all the world. The states however still 
affected to appear incredulous on that head ; 6 and the Eng- 
lish, prepossessed against their sovereign, firmly believed 
that he had concerted a project with Lewis for their entire 
subjection. Portsmouth, it was said, was to be put into the 
hands of that ambitious monarch : England was to be filled 
with French and Irish troops : and every man who refused 
to embrace the Romish superstition was by these bigoted 
princes devoted to certain destruction. 

These suggestions were every where spread abroad, and 
tended to augment the discontents of which both the fleet 
and army, as well as the people, betrayed every day the 
most evident symptoms. The fleet had begun to mutiny; 

* Thai there really was no now alliance formed betwixt France and England appears 
both from Sunderland’s Apology, and from D'Avnux’s Negotiations, lately published : 
tee vol. iv. p, 18, Eng* translation, 27th of September, 1687, 16th of March, 6th of May, 
10th of August, 2nd, 23rd, and 24th of September, 5th and 7ih of October, 11th of 
November, 1688. 
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because Strickland, the admiral, a Roman Catholic, intro- 
duced the mass aboard his ship, and dismissed the Protestant 
chaplain. It was with some difficulty the seamen could be 
appeased ; and they still persisted in declaring, that they 
would not fight against the Dutch, whom they called friends 
and brethren, but would willingly give battle to the French, 
whom they regarded as national enemies. The king had 
intended to augment his army with Irish recruits, and he 
resolved to try the experiment on the regiment of the Duke 
of Berwick, his natural son : but Beaumont, the lieutenant- 
colonel, refused to admit them ; and to this opposition five 
captains steadily adhered. They were all cashiered ; and 
had not the discontents of the army on this occasion become 
very apparent, it was resolved to have punished those 
officers for mutiny. 

. The king made a trial of the dispositions of his army in a 
manner still more undisguised. Finding opposition from all 
the civil and ecclesiastical orders of the kingdom, he resolved 
to appeal to the military, who, if unanimous, were able 
alone to serve all his purposes, and to enforce universal obe- 
dience. His intention was to engage all the regiments, one 
after another, to give their consent to the repeal of the test 
and penal statutes ; and accordingly, the major of Litchfield’s 
drew out the battalion before the king, ana told them, that 
they were required either to enter into his majesty’s views 
in these particulars, or to lay down their arms. James was 
surprised to find that, two captains and a few popish soldiers 
excepted, the whole battalion immediately embraced the 
latter part of the alternative. For some time he remained 
speechless ; but having recovered from his astonishment, he 
commanded them to take up their arms; adding with a 
sullen, discontented air, “ that for the future he would not 
do them the honour to apply for their approbation.” 

While the king was dismayed with these symptoms of 
general disaffection, he received a letter from the 
Marquis of Albeville, his minister at the Hague, r ep 
which informed him with certainty, that he was soon to look 
for a powerful invasion from Holland, and that Pensionary 
Fagel had at length acknowledged that the scopo of all the 
Dutch naval preparations was to transport forces into Eng- 
land. Though James could reasonably expect no other 
intelligence, he was astonished at the news : he grew pale, 
and the letter dropped from his hand : his eyes were now 
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opened, and lie found liimself on the brink of a frightful 
precipice, which his delusions had hitherto concealed from 
him. His ministers and counsellors, equally astonished, saw 
no resource hut in a sudden and precipitate retraction of all 
those fatal measures by which he had created to himself so 
Ths king many enemies, foreign and domestic. He paid court 
retracts his to the Dutch, and offered to enter into any alliance 
mifasimss. ti iem f or common security : he replaced in all 

the counties the deputy-lieutenants and justices, who had 
been deprived of their commissions for their adherence to 
the test and the penal laws : he restored the charters of 
London, and of all the corporations : he annulled the court of 
ecclesiastical commission : he took off the Bishop of London s 
suspension : he reinstated the expelled president and fellows 
of Magdalen college : and he was even reduced to caress 
those bishops whom he had so lately persecuted and insulted. 
All these measures were regarded as symptoms of fear, not 
of repentance. The bishops, instead of promising succour 
or suggesting comfort, recapitulated to him all the instances 
of his maladministration, and advised him thenceforwards to 
follow more salutary counsel. And as intelligence arrived 
of a great disaster which had befallen the Dutch fleet, it is 
commonly believed, that the king recalled, for some time, 
the concessions which he had made to Magdalen college; 
a bad sign of his sincerity in his other concessions. Nay, 
so prevalent were his unfortunate prepossessions, that, 
amidst all his present distresses, he could not forbear, at the 
baptism of the young prince, appointing the pope to be one 
of the godfathers. 

The report, that a supposititious child was to be imposed 
on the nation, had been widely spread, and greedily received, 
before the birth of the Prince of Wales: but the king, 
who, without seeming to take notice of the matter, might 
easily have quashed that ridiculous rumour, had, from an 
ill-timed haughtiness, totally neglocted it. He disdained, he 
said, to satisfy those who could deem him capable of so base 
and villanous an action. Finding that the calumny gained 
ground, and had made deep impression on his subjects, he 
was now obliged to submit to the mortifying task of ascer- 
taining tho reality of the birth. Though no particular 
attention had been beforehand given to ensure proof, the 
evidence, both of the queen’s pregnancy and delivery, was 
rendered indisputable ; and so much the more, as no argu- 
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ment or proof of any importance, nothing but popular 
rumour and surmise, could be thrown into the opposite 
scale. 

Meanwhile the Prince of Orange’s declaration was dis- 
persed over the kingdom, and met with universal PrinBe . B 
approbation. All the grievances of the nation were dedara- 
there enumerated: the dispensing and suspending tlon ' 
power ; the court of ecclesiastical commission ; the filling of 
all offices with Catholics, and the raising of a Jesuit to be 
privy counsellor ; the open encouragement given to popery, 
by building every where churches, colleges, and seminaries, 
for that sect ; the displacing of judges, if they refused to 
give sentence according to orders received from court; 
the annulling of the charters of all the corporations, and the 
subjecting of elections to arbitrary will and pleasure ; the 
treating of petitions, even the most modest, and from per- 
sons of the highest rank, as criminal and seditious; the 
committing of the whole authority of Ireland, civil and mili- 
tary, into the hands of Papists ; the assuming of an absolute 
power over the religion and laws of Scotland, and openly 
exacting in that kingdom an obedience without reserve; 
and the violent presumptions against the legitimacy of the 
Prince of Wales. In order to redress all these grievances, 
the prince said that he intended to come over to England 
with an armed force, which might protect him from the 
king’s evil counsellors ; and that his sole aim was to have a 
legal and free Parliament assembled, who might provide for 
the safety and liberty of the nation, as well as examine the 
proofs of the Prince of Wales’s legitimacy. Ho one, he 
added, could entertain such hard thoughts of him as to 
imagine, that he had formed any other design than to pro- 
cure the full and lasting settlement of religion, liberty, and 
property. The force which he meant to bring with him was 
totally disproportioned to any views of conquest; and it were 
absurd to suspect, that so many persons of high rank, both 
in church and state, would have given him so many solemn 
invitations for such a pernicious purpose. Though the 
English ministers, terrified with this enterprise, had pre- 
tended to redress some of the grievances complained of; 
thero still remained the foundation of all grievances; that 
upon which they could in an instant be again erected, an 
arbitrary and despotic power in the crown. And for this 
usurpation, there was no possible remedy, but by a full 

VOL. V. 2 G 
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declaration of all the rights of the subject in a free Parlia- 
ment. 

So ■well concerted were the prince’s measures, that, in 
three days, above four hundred transports were hired ; the 
army quickly fell down the rivers and canals from Nime- 
guen ; the artillery, arms, stores, and horses, were embarked ; 

Oct an< i the prince set sail from Helvoet-Sluys, with a 
ct fleet of near five hundred vessels, and an army of 
above fourteen thousand men. lie first encountered a storm, 
which drove him back ; but his loss being soon repaired, the 
fleet put to sea under the command of Admiral Herbert, and 
made sail with a fair wind towards the west of England. 
The same wind detained the king’s fleet in their station near 
Harwich, and enabled the Dutch to pass the straits of Dover 
without opposition. Both shores were covered with multi- 
tudes of people, who, besides admiring the grandeur of the 
spectacle, were held in anxious suspense by the prospect of 
an enterprise, the most important which, during some ages, 
had been undertaken in Europe. The prince had a prosper- 
ous voyage, and landed his army safely in Torbay on the fifth 
of November, the anniversary of the gunpowder treason. 

The Dutch army marched first to Exeter ; and the prince’s 
declaration was there published. That whole county was 
so terrified with the executions which had ensued on Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion, that no one for several days joined the 
prince. The Bishop of Exeter in a fright fled to London, 
and carried to court intelligence of the invasion. As a 
roward of his zeal, he received the archbishopric of York, 
which had long been kept vacant, with an intention, as was 
universally boliovcd, of bestowing it on some Catholic. The 
first person who joinod the prince was Major Burlington; 
and ho was quickly followed by the gentry of the counties 
of Devon and Somerset. Sir Edward Seymour made pro- 
posals for an association, which every one signed. By 
degrees the Earl of Abingdon, Mr. Russel, son of the Earl 
of Bedford, Mr. Wharton, Godfrey, Howe, came to Exotor. 
All England was in commotion, Lord Delamere took arms 
in Cheshire, the Earl of Dauby seized York, the Earl of 
Gelena Bath, governor of Plymouth, declared for the 
comma- prince, the Earl of Devonshire made a like declara- 
tlon ‘ tion in Derby. The nobility and gentry of Notting- 
hamshire embraced the same cause ; and every day there 
appeared some effect of that universal combination into 
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•which the nation had entered against the measures of the 
king. Even those who took not the field against him were 
able to embarrass and confound his counsels. A petition for 
a free Parliament was signed by twenty-four bishops and 
peers of the greatest distinction, and was presented to the 
king. No one thought of opposing or resisting the invader. 

But the most dangerous symptom was the disaffection 
which, from the general spirit of the nation, not from any 
particular reason, had crept into the army. The officers 
seemed all disposed to prefer the interests of their country 
and of their religion to those principles of honour and 
fidelity which are commonly esteemed the most sacred ties 
by men of that profession. Lord Colchester, son of Doserbon 0 t 
the Earl of Rivers, was the first officer that deserted tlie aim y> 
to the prince ; and he was attended by a few of his troops. 
Lord Lovelace made a like effort ; but was intercepted by 
the militia under the Duke of Beaufort, and taken prisoner. 
Lord Combury, son of the Earl of Clarendon, was more suc- 
cessful. He attempted to carry over three regiments of 
cavalry ; and he actually brought a considerable part of them 
to the prince’s quarters. Several officers of distinction in- 
formed Feversham, the general, that they could not in con- 
science fight against the Prince of Orange. 

Lord Churchill had been raised from the rank of a page, 
had been invested with a high command in the army, had 
been created a peer, and had owed his whole fortune to the 
king’s favour : yet even he could resolve, during the present 
extremity, to desert his unhappy master, who had ever 
reposed entire confidence in him. He carried with him the 
Duke of Grafton, natural son of the late king, Colonel 
Berkeley, and some troops of dragoons. This conduct was 
a signal sacrifice to public virtue of every duty in private 
life ; and required, ever after, the most upright, disinterested, 
and public-spirited behaviour to render it justifiable. 

The king had arrived at Salisbury, the head-quarters of 
his army, when ho received this fatal intelligence. That 
prince, though a severe enemy, had ever appeared a warn, 
steady, and sincere friend, and he was extremely shocked 
with this, as with many other instances of ingratitude, to 
which he was now exposed. There remained none in whom 
ho could confide. As the whole army had discovered 
symptoms of discontent, ho concluded it full of treachery 
and being deserted by those whom he had most favoured and 

2 o 2 
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obliged, he no longer expected that others would hazard their 
lives in his service. During this distraction and perplexity, 
he embraced a sudden resolution of drawing off his army, 
•>5th Not ai1 ^ retiring towards London ; a measure which 
0 ’ could only serve to betray his fears, and provoke 
farther treachery. 

But Churchill had prepared a still more mortal blow for 
his distressed benefactor. His lady and he had an entire 


ascendant over the family of Prince George of Denmark ; 
and the time now appeared seasonable for overwhelming the 
unhappy king, who was already staggering with the violent 
shocks which Ire had received. Andover was the first stage 
and of of James’s retreat towards London ; and there Prince 

runes George, together with the young Duke of Ormond, u 

ueorge, gi r Q. eor g e jjuct, and some other persons of distinc- 
tion, deserted him in the night-time, and retired to the 
ana of the prince’s camp. No sooner had this news reached 
PmceM London, than the Princess Anne, pretending fear of 
Ann6 ‘ the king’s displeasure, withdrew herself, in company 
with the Bishop of London and Lady Churchill. She fled 
to Nottingham ; where the Earl of Dorset received her with 
great respect, and the gentry of the county quickly formed a 
troop for her protection. 

The late king, in order to gratify the nation, had entrusted 
the education of his nieces entirely to Protestants ; and as 


these princesses were deemed the chief resource of the esta- 
blished religion after their father’s defection, groat caro had 
been taken to instil into them, from their earliest infancy, 
the strongest prejudices against popery. During the violence 
too of such popular currents as now prevailed in England, 
all private considerations are commonly lost in the general 
passion ; and the more principle any person possesses, the 
more apt is he, on such occasions, to neglect ana abandon his 
domestic duties. Though those causes may account for the 
behaviour of the princess, they had nowise prepared the king 
hmg's con- to oxpocl so astonishing an event. He burst into 
fctn nation, tears when the first intelligence of it was conveyed 
to him. Undoubtedly he foresaw in this incident the total 
expiration of his royal authority : but the nearer and more 
intimate concern of a paront laid hold of his heart, when he 
found lumself abandoned in his uttermost distress by a child, 
and a virtuous child, whom ho had ever regarded with tho 


h Ilia grandfather, tho firat Duke of Ormond, had died thin year, on tho 21«t of July. 
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most tender affection. “ God help me,” cried he, in the ex- 
tremity of his agony, “ my own children have forsaken me ! ” 
It is indeed singular, that a prince whose chief blame con- 
sisted in imprudences and misguided principles, should he 
exposed, from religious antipathy, to such treatment as even 
Nero, Domitian, or the most enormous tyrants that have 
disgraced the records of history, never met with from their 
friends and family. 

So violent were the prejudices which at this time prevailed, 
that this unhappy father, who had been deserted by his 
favourite child, was believed, upon her disappearing, to have 
put her to death : and it was fortunate that the truth was 
timely discovered, otherwise the populace, even the king’s 
guards themselves, might have been engaged, in revenge, to 
commence a massacre of the priests and Catholics. 

The king’s fortune now exposed him to the contempt of 
his enemies ; and his behaviour was not such as could gain 
him the esteem of his friends and adherents. Unable to 
resist the torrent, he preserved not presence of mind in 
yielding to it ; but seemed in this emergence as much do- 
; pressed with adversity, as he had before been vainly elated 
jy prosperity. He called a council of all the peers and pre- 
dates who were in London; and followed their advice in 
issuing writs for a new Parliament, and in sending Halifax, 
Nottingham, and Godolphin, as commissioners to treat with 
the Prince of Orange. But these were the last acts of royal 
authority which he exerted. He even hearkened to impru- 
dent counsel, by which he was prompted to desert the throne, 
and to gratify his enemies beyond what their fondest hopes 
could have promised them. 

The queen, observing the fury of the people, and knowing 
how much she was the object of general hatred, was struck 
with the deepest terror, and began to apprehend a parlia- 
mentary impeachment, from which, she was told, the queens 
of England were not exempted. The popish courtiers, and, 
above all, the priests, wero aware that they should bo the 
first sacrifice, and that their perpetual banishment was 
the smallest penalty which they must expect from national 
resentment. They wero, therefore, desirous of carrying the 
king along with them ; whose presence, they knew, would 
still be some resource and protection to them in foreign coun- 
tries, and whose restoration, if it ever happened, would again 
reinstate them in power and authority. The general defco- 
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tion of tlie Protestants made the king regard the Catholics as 
his only subjects on whose counsel he could rely; and the 
fatal catastrophe of his father afforded them a plausible 
reason for making him apprehend a like fate. The great 
difference of circumstances was not, during men’s present 
distractions, sufficiently weighed. Even after the people 
were inflamed by a long civil war, the execution of Charles I. 
could not be deemed a national deed : it was perpetrated by 
a fanatical army, pushed on by a daring and enthusiastical 
leader ; and the whole kingdom had ever entertained, and 
did still entertain, a violent abhorrence against that enormity. 
The situation of public affairs, therefore, no more resombled 
what it was forty years before, than the Prince of Orange, 
either in birth, character, fortune, or connexions, could be 
supposed a parallel to Cromwell. 

The emissaries of France, and, among the rest, Barillon, 
the French ambassador, wore busy about the king ; and they 
had entertained a very false notion, which they instilled into 
him, that nothing would more certainly retard the public 
settlement, and beget universal confusion, than his deserting 
the kingdom. The Prince of Orange had with good reason 
embraced a contrary opinion ; and he deemed it extremely 
difficult to find expedients for seeming the nation, so long as 
the king kept possession of the crown. Actuated, therefore, 
by this public motive, and no less, we may well presume, by 
private ambition, ho was determined to use every expedient 
which might intimidate the king, and make him quit that 
throne which ho himself was alone enabled to fill. He 
declined a personal conference with James’s commissioners, 
and sent the Earls of Clarendon and Oxford to treat with 
them : the terms which he proposed, implied almost a present 
participation of the sovereignty : and lie stopped not a mo- 
ment the march of his army towards London. 

The nows which the king received from all quarters served 
to continue tiro panic into which ho was fallen, and which his 
enemies expected to improve to their advantage. Colonel 
Copel, deputy governor of Hull, made himself master of that 
important fortress ; and throw into prison Lord Langdalo, 
the governor, a Catholic, together with Lord Montgomery, a 
nobleman of the same religion. The town of Newcastle 
received Lord Lumley, and declared for the Prince of Orango 
and a free Parliament. The Duke of Norfolk, lord lieute- 
nant of the county of that name, engaged it in the same 
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measure. The prince’s declaration was read at Oxford by 
the Duke of Ormond, and was received with great applause 
by that loyal university, who also made an offer of their 

S late to the prince. Every day some person of quality or 
istinction, and among the rest the Duke of Somerset, went 
over to the enemy. A violent declaration was dispersed in 
the prince’s name, but without his participation ; in which 
every one was commanded to seize and punish all Papists, 
who, contrary to law, pretended either to carry arms, or 
exercise any act of authority. It may not be unworthy of 
notice, that a merry ballad, called Lillibullero, being at this 
time published in derision of the Papists and the Irish, it was 
greedily received by the people, and was sung by all ranks 
of men, even by the king’s army, who were strongly seized 
with the national spirit. This incident both discovered, and 
served to increase, the general discontent of the kingdom. 

The contagion of mutiny and disobedience had also reached 
Scotland, whence the regular forces, contrary to the advice 
of Balcarras, the treasurer, were withdrawn, in order to rein- 
force the English army. The Marquis of Athole, together 
with Viscount Tarbat, and others, finding the opportunity 
favourable, began to form intrigues against Perth, the chan- 
cellor ; and the presbyterians and other malecontents flocked 
from all quarters to Edinburgh. The chancellor, apprehen- 
sive of the consequences, found it expedient to abscond ; and 
the populace, as if that event were a signal for their insur- 
rection, immediately rose in arms, and rifled the popish chapel 
in the king’s palace. All the Catholics, even all the zealous 
royalists, were obliged to conceal themselves ; and the privy 
council, instead of their former submissive strains of address 
to the king, and violent edicts against their fellow subjects, 
now made applications to the Prince of Orange, as the re- 
storer of law and liberty. 

The king, every moment alarmed, more and more, by 
those proofs of a general disaffection, not daring to repose 
trust in any but those who were exposed to more danger 
than himself, agitated by disdain towards ingratitude, by 
indignation against disloyalty, impelled by his own fears 
and those of others, precipitately embraced tho resolution of 
escaping into France ; and ho sent off beforehand the queen 
and the infant prince, under tho conduct of Count Lauzun, 
an old favourite of the French monarch. He him- and flight, 
self disappeared in the night-time, attended only by 12th Deu - 
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Sir Edward Hales ; and made the best of his way to a ship 
which waited for him near the mouth of the river. As if 
this measure had not been the most grateful to lvis enemies 
of any that he could adopt, he had carefully concealed his 
intention from all the world ; and nothing could equal the 
surprise which seized the city, the court, and the kingdom, 
upon the discovery of this strange event. Men beheld, all 
of a sudden, the reins of government thrown up by the 
hand which held them ; and saw none who had any right, or 
even pretension, to take possession of them. 

The more effectually to involve every thing in confusion, 
the king appointed not any one, who should, in his absence, 
exercise any part of the administration ; he threw the great 
seal into the river ; and he recalled all those writs which had 
been issued for the election of the new Parliament. It is 
often supposed, that the solo motive which impelled him to 
this sudden desertion was his reluctance to meet a free Par- 
liament, and his resolution not to submit to those terms 
which his subjects would deem requisite for the security of 
their liberties and their religion. But it must be considered, 
that his subjects had first deserted him, and entirely lost his 
confidence; that ho might reasonably be supposed to en- 
tertain fears for his liberty, if not for his life; and that 
the conditions would not probably be moderate, which the 
nation, sensible of his inflexible temper, enraged with the 
violation of their laws, and the danger of their religion, and 
foreseeing his resentment on account of their past resistance, 
would, in his present circumstances, exact from him. 

By this temporary dissolution of government, the populace 
were masters ; and there was no disorder which, during their 
present ferment, might not he dreaded from them. They 
rose in a tumult and destroyed all the mass-houses. They even 
attacked and rifled the houses of the Florentine envoy and 
Spanish ambassador, where many of the Catholics had 
lodged their most valuable effects. Jefferies, the chancellor, 
who had disguised himself, in order to fly the kingdom, was 
discovered by them, and so abused, that he died a little after. 
Even the army, which should have suppressed those tumults, 
would, it was apprehended, serve rather to increase the 

f eneral disorder. Feversham had no sooner hoard of the 
ing’s flight, than ho disbanded the troops in the neighbour- 
hood, and, without either disarming or paying them, let 
thorn loose to prey upon the country. 
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In this extremity, the bishops and peers who were in 
town, being the only remaining authority of the state, (for 
the privy council, composed of the king’s creatures, was 
totally disregarded,) thought proper to assemble, and to 
interpose for the preservation of the community. They 
chose the Marquis of Halifax speaker : they gave directions 
to the mayor and aldermen for keeping the peace of the 
city : they issued orders, which were readily obeyed, to the 
fleet, the army, and all the ‘garrisons : and they made ap- 
plications to the Prince of Orange, whose enterprise they 
highly applauded, and whose success they joyfully congratu- 
lated. 

The prince, on his part, was not wanting to the tide of 
success which flowed in upon him, nor backward in assuming 
that authority which the present exigency had put into his 
hands. Besides the general popularity attending his cause, 
a new incident made his approach to London still more 
grateful. In the present trepidation of the people, a rumour 
arose, either from chance or design, that the disbanded Irish 
had taken arms, and had commenced an universal massacre 
of the Protestants. This ridiculous belief was spread all 
over the kingdom in one day ; and begat every where the 
deepest consternation. The alarm bells were rung ; the bea- 
cons fired; men fancied that they saw at a distance the 
smoke of the burning cities, and heard the groans of those 
who were slaughtered in their neighbourhood. It is sur- 
prising that the Catholics did not all perish in the rage 
which naturally succeeds to such popular panics. 

"While every one from principle, interest, or animosity, 
turned his back on the unhappy king, who had abandoned 
his own cause, the unwelcome news arrived, that he KlU(t MB!l 
had been seized by the populace at Peversham, as ^tFovcr- 
he was making his escape in disguise; that ho had Slam ' 
been much abused, till ho was known ; but that the gentry 
had then interposed and protected him, though they still 
refused to consent to his escape. This intelligence threw all 
parties into confusion. The prince sent Zuylestein with orders, 
that the king should approach no nearer than Rochester; 
but tlie message came too lato. He was already arrived in 
Londpn, where the populace, moved by compassion for his 
unhappy fate, and actuated by their own levity, had received 
him with shouts and acclamations. 

During the king’s abode at Whitehall, little attention was 
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paid to him by the nobility or any persons of distinction. 
They had, all of them, been previously disgusted on account 
of his blind partiality to the Catholics, and they knew that 
they were now become criminal in his eyes, by their late 
public applications to the Prince of Orange. He himself 
showed not any symptom of spirit, nor discovered any inten- 
tion of resuming the reins of government which he had once 
thrown aside. His authority was now plainly expired ; and 
as he had exercised his power, while possessed of it, with 
very precipitate and haughty counsels, he relinquished it by 
a despair equally precipitate and pusillanimous. 

Nothing remained for the now ruling powers, but to 
deliberate how they should dispose of his person. Besides 
that the prince may justly be supposed to have possessed 
more generosity than to think of offering violence to an 
unhappy monarch, so nearly related to him ; ho knew that 
nothing would so effectually promote his own views as tho 
king’s retiring into France, a country at all times obnoxious 
to the English. It was determined, therefore, to push him 
into that measure, which, of himself, he seemed sufficiently 
inclined to embrace. The king having sent Lord Feversham 
on a civil message to the prince, desiring a conference for 
an accommodation in order to the public settlement, that 
nobleman was put in arrest, under pretence of his coming 
without a passport : the Dutch guards were ordered to take 
possession of Whitehall, where James then resided, and to 
displace tho English : and Halifax, Shrewsbury, and De- 
larnere brought a message from tho prince, which they 
delivered to the king in bed after midnight, ordering him 
to leave his palace next morning, and to depart for Ham, 
a seat of the Duchess of Lauderdale’s. He desired per- 
mission, which was easily granted, of retiring to Rochester, 
a town near the sea-coast. It was perceived that tho artifice 
liad taken effect ; and that the king, terrified with this harsh 
treatment, had renewed his former resolution of leaving tho 
kingdom. 

He lingered, howovor, some days at Rochester, undor 
the protection of a Dutch guard, and seemed dosirous of 
an invitation still to keep possession of the throne. Ho was 
undoubtedly sensible, that, as he had at first trusted too 
much to his people’s loyalty, and, in confidence of their sub- 
mission, had offered tho greatest violence to their principles 
and prejudices ; so had he, at last, on finding his disappoint- 
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ment, gone too far in the other extreme, and had hastily 
supposed them destitute of all sense of duty or allegiance. 
But observing that the church, the nobility, the city, the 
country, all concurred in neglecting him, and leaving him 
to his own counsels, he submitted to his melancholy fate ; 
and being urged by earnest letters from the queen, he pri- 
vately embarked on board a frigate which waited for him ; 
and he arrived safely at Ambleteuse, in Picardy, Second 
whence he hastened to St. Germain’s. Lewis re- escape, 
ceived hi m with the highest generosity, sympathy, 23rd Dec ‘ 
and regard; a conduct which, more than his most signal 
victories, contributed to the honour of that great monarch. 

Thus ended the reign of a prince, whom, if we consider 
his personal character rather than his public conduct, King’s 
we may safely pronounce more unfortunate than chaiacter - 
criminal. He had many of those qualities which form a 
good citizen ; even some of those which, had they not been 
swallowed up in bigotry and arbitrary principles, serve to 
compose a good sovereign. In domestic life, his conduct 
was irreproachable, and is entitled to our approbation. 
Severe, but open in his enmities, steady in his counsels, 
diligent in his schemes, brave in his enterprises, faithful, 
sincere, and honourable in his dealings with all men; such 
was the character with which the Duke of York mounted 
the throne of England. In that high station, his frugality 
of public money was remarkable, his industry exemplary, 
his application to naval affairs successful, his encourage- 
ment of trade judicious, his jealousy of national honour 
laudable. What then was wanting to make him an excel- 
lent sovereign? A due regard and affection to the religion 
and constitution of his country. Had he been possessed 
of this essential quality, even his middling talents, aided 
by so many virtues, would have rendered his reign honour- 
able and happy. When it was wanting, every excellence 
which he possessed became dangorous and pernicious to his 
kingdoms. 

The sincerity of this prince (a virtue on which he highly 
valued himself) lia3 been much questioned in those reiterated 
promises which he had made of preserving the liberties and 
religion of the nation. It must be confessed, that his reign 
was almost one continued invasion of both ; yet.it is known, 
that, to his last breath, he persisted in asserting, that ho 
never meant to subvert the laws, or procure more than 
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a toleration and an equality of privileges to his Catholic sub- 
jects. This question can only affect the personal character of 
the king, not our judgment of his public conduct. Though 
by a stretch of candour we should admit of his sincerity in 
these professions, the people were equally justifiable in their 
resistance of him. So lofty was the idea which ho had enter- 
tained of his legal authority, that it left his subjects little or 
no right to liberty, but what was dependent on Ins sovereign 
will and pleasure. And such was his zeal for proselytism, 
that, whatever he might at first have intended, he plainly 
stopped not at toleration and equality ; ho confined all 
power, encouragement, and favour, to the Catholics. Con- 
verts from interest would soon have multiplied upon him, 
If not the greater, at least the better part of the people, 
he would have flattered himself, was brought over to his 
religion : and he would in a little time have tli ought it just, 
as well as pious, to bestow on them all tbe public establish- 
ments. Rigours and persecutions against heretics would 
speedily have followed ; and thus liberty and the Protestant 
religion would, in the issue, have been totally subverted ; 
though we should not suppose that James, in the commence- 
ment of his reign, had formally fixed a plan for that pur- 
pose. And, on tho whole, allowing this king to have 
possessed good qualities and good intentions, his conduct 
serves only, on that very account, as a stronger proof, how 
dangerous it is to allow any prince infected with the Catholic 
superstition to wear tho crown of these kingdoms. 

After this manner, the courage and abilities of the Prince 
of Orange, seconded by surprising fortune, had effected the 
deliverance of this island ; and with very little effusion of 
blood (for only one oiliccr of tho Butch army and a few 
private soldiers fell in an accidental skirmish) had dethroned 
a great prince, supported by a formidable fleet and a nu- 
merous army. Still the more difficult task remained, and 
what perhaps tho prince regarded as not tho least im- 
portant; the obtaining for himself that crown which had 
fallen from the head of his i'atlior-in-law. Some lawyers, 
entangled in tho subtleties and forms of their profession, 
could think of no expedient, but that the prince should 
claim the crown by right of conquest ; should immediately 
assume the title of sovereign; and should call a Parliament, 
which, being thus legally summoned by a king in posses- 
sion, could ratify whatever had boon transacted before they 
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assembled. But this measure, being destructive of the prin- 
ciples of liberty, the only principles on which his future 
throne could be established, was prudently rejected by the 
prince, who, finding himself possessed of the good-will of 
the nation, resolved to leave them entirely to their own 
guidance and direction. The peers and bishops, to the 
number of near ninety, made an address desiring him to 
summon a convention by circular letters ; to ass um e, in the 
mean time, the management of public affairs ; and to concert 
measures for the security of Ireland. At the same time, 
they refused reading a letter, which tbe king had left, in 
order to apologize for his late desertion, by the violence 
which had been put upon him. This step was a sufficient 
indication of their intentions with regard to that unhappy 
monarch. 

The prince seemed still unwilling to act upon an authority 
which might be deemed so imperfect: he was desirous of 
obtaining a more express declaration of the public consent. 
A judicious expedient was fallen on for that purpose. All 
the members who had sitten in the House of Com- convention 
mons during any Parliament of Charles II. (the summoaed - 
only Parliaments whose election was regarded as free) were 
invited to meet ; and to them were added the mayor, aider- 
men, and fifty of the common council. This was regarded 
as the most proper representative of the people that could 
be summoned during the present emergence. They unani- 
mously voted the same address with the Lords : and the 
prince, being thus supported by all the legal authority which 
could possibly be obtained in this critical juncture, wrote 
circular letters to the counties and corporations of England ; 
and his orders were universally complied with. A pro- 
found tranquillity prevailed throughout the kingdom ; and 
the prince’s administration was submitted to, as if he had 
succeeded in the most regular manner to the vacant throne. 
The fleet received his orders : the army, without murmur 
or opposition, allowed him to new-moclel them : and the 
city supplied him with a loan of two hundred thousand 
pounds. 

The conduct of the prince with regard to Scotland was 
foundod on the samo prudent and moderate maxims, ioso. 
Finding that there were many Scotchmen of rank scttiomint 
at that time in London, he summoned them to- ofSeotiami. 
gether, laid before them his intentions, and asked their 
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advice in the present emergency. This assembly, consisting 
of thirty noblemen and about fourscore gentlemen, chose 
Duke Hamilton president ; a man who, being of a tempo- 
rizing character, was determined to pay court to the present 
authority. His eldest son, the Earl of Arran, professed an 
adherence to King James ; a usual policy in Scotland, where 
the father and son, during civil commotions, were often 
observed to take opposite sides, in order to secure, in all 
events, the family from attainder. Arran proposed to invite 
back the king upon conditions ; but as he was vehemently 
opposed in this motion by Sir Patrick Hume, and seconded 
by nobody, the assembly made an offer to the prince of the 
present administration, which he willingly accepted. To 
anticipate a little in our narration ; a convention, by circular 
letters from the prince, was summoned at Edinburgh on the 
twenty-second of March ; where it was soon visible, that 
the interest of the malecontonts would entirely prevail. The 
more zealous royalists, regarding this assembly as illegal, 
had forborne to appear at elections; and the other party 
were returned for most places. The revolution was not in 
Scotland, as in England, effected by a coalition of whig and 
toiy ; the former party alone had overpowered the govern- 
ment, and were too much enraged by the past injuries which 
they had suffered, to admit of any composition with their 
former masters. As soon as the purpose of the convention 
was discovered, the Earl of Balcarras, and Viscount Dundee, 
loaders of the tories, withdrew from Edinburgh ; and the 
convention having passed a bold and decisive vote, that 
King James, by his maladministration and his abuse of 
power, had forfeited all title to the crown, they made a 
tender of the royal dignity to the Prince and Princess of 
Orange. 

The English convention was assembled; and it imme- 
23 rd jan. diatcly appeared that the House of Commons, both 
mnvmtion from the prevailing humour of the people, and from 
inesih. the influence of present authority, were mostly 
chosen from among the whig party. After thanks were 
unanimously given by both Houses to the Prince of Orange, 
for the dclivoranco which ho had brought them, a less deci- 
sive vote than that of the Scottish convention was in a few 
days passed by a great majority of the Commons, and sent 
up to tlio Peers for their concurrence. It was contained in 
these words : “ That King James II., having endeavoured to, 
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subvert the constitution of the kingdom, by breaking the 
original contract between king and people ; and having, by 
the advice of Jesuits and other wicked persons, violated the 
fundamental laws, and withdrawn himself out of the king- 
dom, has abdicated the government, and that the throne is 
thereby vacant.” This vote, when carried to the Upper 
House, met with great opposition ; of which it is here neces- 
sary for us to explain the causes. 

The tories and the high-church party, finding themselves 
at once menaced with a subversion of the laws and of their 
religion, had zealously promoted the national revolt, and 
had on this occasion departed from those principles of non- 
rosistance, of which, while the king favoured them, they had 
formerly made such loud professions. Their present appre- 
hensions had prevailed over their political tenets ; and the 
unfortunate James, who had too much trusted to those gene- 
ral declarations, which never will be reduced to practice, 
found in the issue that both parties were secretly united 
against him. But no sooner was the danger past, and the 
general fears somewhat allayed, than party prejudices re- 
sumed, in some degree, their former authority ; and the tories 
were abashed at that victory which their antagonists, during 
the late transactions, had obtained over them. They views of 
were inclined, therefore, to steer a middle course ; the P artieB - 
and, though generally determined to oppose the king’s return, 
they resolved not to consent to dethroning him, or altering 
the line of succession. A regent with kingly power was the 
expedient which they proposed : and a late instance in Por- 
tugal seemed to give some authority and precedent to that 
plan of government. 

In favour of this scheme, the tories urged, that by the uni- 
form tenor of the English laws, the title to the crown was 
ever regarded as sacred, and could, on no account, and by no 
maladministration, bo forfeited by the sovereign : that to de- 
throne a king and to elect his successor, was a practice quite 
unknown to the constitution, and had a tendency to render 
kingly power entirely dependent and precarious : that where 
the sovereign, from his tender years, from lunacy, or from 
other natural infirmity, was incapacitated to hold the reins of 
government, both the laws and former practice agreed in 
appointing a regent, who, during the interval, was invested 
with the whole power of the administration : that the inve- 
terate and dangerous prejudices of King James had rendered 
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him aa unfit to sway the English sceptre as if he had fallen into 
lunacy ; and it was therefore natural for the people to have 
recourse to the same remedy : that the election of one king was 
a precedent for the election of another ; and the government, 
by that means, would either degenerate into a republic, or, what 
was worse, into a turbulent and seditious monarchy : that the 
case was still more dangerous, if there remained a prince who 
claimed the crown by right of succession, and disputed, on so 
plausible a ground, the title of the present sovereign : that 
though the doctrine of non-resistance might not, in every 
possible circumstance, bo absolutely true, yet was the belief 
of it very expedient ; aud to establish a government which 
should have the contrary principle for its basis, was to lay a 
foundation for perpetual revolutions and convulsions: that 
the appointment of a regent was indeed exposed to many 
'inconveniences ; but so long as the line of succession was 
preserved entire, there was still a prospect of putting an end, 
some time or other, to the public disorders : and that scarcely 
an instance occurred in history, especially in the English 
history, where a disputed title had not, in the issue, been 
attended with much greater ills, than all those which the 
people had sought to shun by departing from the lineal 
successor. 

The leaders of the whig party, on the other hand, asserted, 
that if there were any ill in the precedent, that ill would 
result as much from establishing a regent, as from dethroning 
one king, and appointing his successor ; nor would the one 
expedient, if wantonly and rashly embraced by the people, 
bo less the source of public convulsions than the other : that 
if the laws gave no express permission to depose the sovereign, 
neither did they authorize resisting his authority, or sepa- 
rating the power from tlio title : that a regent was unknown, 
except where the king, by roason of his tender ago or Ins 
infirmities, was incapable of a will ; and in that case, his will 
was supposed to be involved in that of the regent : that it 
would be the height of absurdity to try a man for acting upon 
a commission received from a prince whom we ourselves 
acknowledged to bo tho lawful sovereign ; and no jury would 
decide so contrary both to law and common sense as to con- 
demn such a protended criminal : that oven tho prospect of 
being delivered from this monstrous inconvenience was, in 
tho present situation of affairs, more distant than that of 
putting an end to a disputed succession : that allowing tho 
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young prince to be tbe legitimate heir, he had been carried 
abroad ; he would be educated in principles destructive of the 
constitution and established religion ; and he would probably 
leave a son liable to the same insuperable objection : that if 
the whole line were cut off by law, the people would in time 
forget or neglect their claim ; an advantage which could not 
be hoped for, while the administration was conducted in 
their name, and while they were still acknowledged to possess 
the legal title : and that a nation thus perpetually governed 
by regents or protectors, approached much nearer to a 
republic than one subject to monarchs, whose hereditary 
regular succession, as well as present authority, was fixed 
and appointed by the people. 

This question was agitated with great zeal by the opposite 
parties in the House of Peers. The chief speakers among 
the tories were Clarendon, Rochester, and Nottingham ; 
among the whigs, Halifax and Danby. The question was 
carried for a king by two voices only, fifty-one against 
forty-nine. All the prelates, except two, the Bishops of 
London and Bristol, voted for a regent. The primate, a 
disinterested but pusillanimous man, kept at a distance both 
from the prince’s court and from Parliament. 

The House of Peers proceeded next to examine piecemeal 
the vote sent up to them by the Commons. They debated, 
“ Whether there were an original contract between king and 
people ? ” and the affirmative was carried by fifty-three 
against forty-six ; a proof that the tories were already losing 
ground. The next question was, “Whether King James 
had broken that original contract ? ” and, after a slight oppo- 
sition, the affirmative prevailed. The Lords proceeded to 
take into consideration the word abdicated ; and it was carried 
that deserted was more proper. The concluding question was, 
“ Whether, King James having broken the original contract 
and deserted the govornment, the throne was thereby vacant ? ” 
This question was debated with more heat and contention 
than any of the former ; and upon a division the torios pre- 
vailed by eleven voices, and it was carried, to omit the last 
article with regard to the vacancy of the throne. The voto 
was sent back to the Commons with those amendments. 

The Karl of Danby had entertained the project of bestow- 
ing the crown solely upon the Princess of Orange, and of 
admitting her as hereditary legal successor to King James ; 
passing by the infant prince, as illegitimate or supposititious* 

VOL. v. 2 i 
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His change of party in the last question gave the tories so 
considerable a majority in the number of voices. 

The Commons still insisted on their own vote, and sent up 
Free con- reasons why the Lords should depart from their 
tetw^t the amendments. The Lords were not convinced ; and 
Howes. it was necessary to have a free conference in order to 
settle this controversy. Never surely was national debate 
more important, or managed hy more able speakers ; yet is one 
surprised to find the topics insisted on by both sides so frivo- 
lous ; more resembling the verbal disputes of the schools, than 
the solid reasonings of statesmen and legislators. In public 
transactions of such consequence, the true motives which pro- 
duce any measure are seldom avowed. The whigs, now the 
ml ing party, having united with the tories, in order to bring 
about the revolution, had so much deference for their new 
allies, as not to insist that the crown should be declared for- 
feited on account of the king’s maladministration: such a 
declaration, they thought, would imply too express a censure 
of the old tory principles, and too open a preference of 
their own. They agreed, therefore, to confound together 
the Icing’s abusing his power, and his withdrawing from the 
kingdom; and they called the whole an abdication ; as if he 
had given a virtual, though not a verbal consent, to dethron- 
ing himself. The tories took advantage of this obvious 
impropriety, which had been occasioned merely hy the com- 
plaisance or prudence of the whigs ; and they insisted upon 
the word desertion as more significant and intelligible. It 
was retorted on them, that however that expression might bo 
justly applied to the king’s withdrawing himself, it could 
not, with any propriety, be extended to his violation of the 
fundamental laws. And thus both parties, while they warped 
theiT principles from regard to their antagonists, and from 
prudential considerations, lost the praise of consistence and 
uniformity. 

The managers for the Lords next insisted, that even allow- 
ing the king’s abuse of power to be equivalent to an abdica- 
tion, or, in other words, to a civil death, it could operate 
no otherwise than his voluntary resignation, or his natural 
death, and could only make way for the next successor. 
It was a maxim of English law that the throne was nave?' 
vacant, but instantly, upon the demise of one king, was filled 
with his legal heir, who was ontitled to all the authority of 
his predecessor. And however young or unfit for govern- 
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mont tlie successor, however unfortunate in his situation, 
though he were even a captive in the hands of public 
enemies ; yet no just reason, they thought, could be assigned 
why, without any default of his own, he should lose a crown, 
to which, by birth, he was fully entitled. The managers for 
the Commons might have opposed this reasoning by many 
specious and even solid arguments. They might have said, 
that the great security for allegiance being merely opinion, 
any scheme of settlement should be adopted in which it was 
most probable the people would acquiesce and persevere : 
that though, upon the natural death of a king whose admi- 
nistration had been agreeable to the laws, many and great 
inconveniences would be endured, rather than exclude his 
lineal successor; yet the case was not the same when the 
people had been obliged, by their revolt, to dethrone a 
prince whose illegal measures had, in every circumstance, 
violated the constitution : that, in these extraordinary revo- 
lutions, the government reverted, in some degree, to its first 
principles, and the co mm unity acquired a right of providing 
for the public interest by expedients which, on other occa- 
sions, might be deemed violent and irregular : that the recent 
use of one extraordinary remedy reconciled the people to the 
practice of another, and more familiarized their minds to 
such licences, than if the government had run on in its usual 
tenor : and that King James, having carried abroad his son, 
as well as withdrawn himself, had given such just provoca- 
tion to the kingdom, had voluntarily involved it in such 
difficulties, that the interests of his family were justly sacri- 
ficed to the public settlement and tranquillity. Though 
these topics seem reasonable, they were entirely forborne by 
the whig managers ; both because they implied an acknow- 
ledgment of the infant prince’s legitimacy, which it was 
agreed to keep in obscurity, and because they contained too 
express a condemnation of tory principles. They were con- 
tent to maintain the vote of the Commons by shifts and 
evasions; and both sides parted at last without coming to 
any agreement. 

But it was impossible for the public to remain long in the 
present situation. The perseverance, therefore, of the Lower 
I Tonne obliged the Lords to comply; and, by the desertion 
of some peers to the whig party, tlie vote of the Commons, 
without any alteration, passed by a majority of fifteen in' 

2 n 2 
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the Upper House, and received the sanction of every part 
of the legislature which then subsisted. 

It happens unluckily for those who maintain an original 
contract between the magistrate and people, that great revo- 
lutions of government, and new settlements of civil constitu- 
tions, are commonly conducted with such violence, tumult, 
and disorder, that the public voice can scarcely ever be 
heard : and the opinions of the citizens are at that time less 
attended to than even in the common course of administra- 
tion. The present transactions in England, it must be con- 
fessed, are a singular exception to this observation. The 
new elections had been carried on witli great tranquillity 
and freedom : the prince had ordered the troops to depart 
from all the towns where the voters assembled. A tumul- 
tuary petition to the two Houses having been promoted, 
he took care, though the petition was calculated for his 
advantage, effectually to suppress it. He entered into no 
intrigues, either with the electors or the members : he kept 
himself in a total silence, as if ho had been nowise concerned 
in these transactions : and so far from forming cabals with 
the leaders of parties, he disdained even to bestow caresses 
on those whose assistance might be useful to him. This con- 
duct was highly meritorious, and discovered great moderation 
and magnanimity ; even though the prince, unfortunately, 
through the whole course of his life, and on every occasion, 
was noted for an address so cold, dry, and distant, that it was 
very difficult for him, on account of any interest, to soften or 
familiarize it. 

At length the prince deigned to break silence, and to 
express, though in a private manner, his sentiments on the 
present situation of affairs. He called together Halifax, 
Shrewsbury, l)anby, and a few more; and ho told them, 
that having been invited over to restore their liberty, ho 
had engaged in this enterprise, and had at last happily 
effected his purpose. That it belonged to the Parliament, 
now chosen and assembled with freedom, to concert mea- 
sures for the public settlement; and ho protended not to 
interpose in their determinations. That ho hoard of several 
schemes proposed for establishing the government: some 
insisted on a regent ; others were desirous of bestowing the 
crown on the princess : it was their concern alone to choose 
the plan of administration most agreeable or advantageous to 
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them. That if they judged it proper to settle a regent, 
he had no objection : he only thought it incumbent on bim to 
inform them, that he was determined not to be the regent, 
nor ever to engage in a scheme which, he knew, would be 
exposed to such insuperable difficulties. That no man could 
have a juster or deeper sense of the princess’s merit than he 
was impressed with ; but he would rather remain a private 
person than enjoy a crown which must depend on the will 
or life of another. And that they must therefore make 
account, if they were inclined to either of these two plans 
of settlement, that it would be totally out of his power to 
assist them in carrying it into execution ; his affairs abroad 
were too important to be abandoned for so precarious a 
dignity, or even to allow him so much leisure as would 
be requisite to introduce order into their disjointed govern- 
ment. 

These views of the prince were seconded by the princess 
herself, who, as she possessed many virtues, was a most 
obsequious wife to a husband who, in the judgment of the 
generality of her sex, would have appeared so little attractive 
and amiable. All considerations were neglected when they 
came in competition with what she deemed her duty to the 
prince. When Danby and others of her partisans wrote her 
an account of their schemes and proceedings, she expressed 
great displeasure ; and even transmitted their letters to her 
husband, as a sacrifice to conjugal fidelity. The' Princess 
Anne also concurred in the same plan for the public settle- 
ment ; and being promised an ample revenue, was content 
to be postponed in the succession to the crown. And as the 
title of her infant brother was, in the present establishment, 
entirely neglected, she might, on the whole, deem herself, in 
point of interest, a gainer by this revolution. 

The chief parties, therefore, being agreed, the convention 
passed a bill, in which they settled the crown on the il4t , uloment 
Prince and Princess of Orange, the sole administra- ° f tlie 
tion to remain in tbe prince : the Princess of Den- 010WI1 ’ 
mark to succeed after the death of the Prince and Princess 
of Orange; her posterity after those of the princess, but 
before those of the prince by any other wife. The conven- 
tion annexed to this settlement of the crown, a declaration 
of rights, where all the points which had, of late years, been 
disputed between the king and people were finally deter- 
mined; and the powers of royal prerogative were more 
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narrowly circumscribed and more exactly defined, than in 
any former period of the English government. 


Thus have we seen, through the whole course of lour 
Mannas, reigns, a continual struggle maintained between the 
aits, and crown and the people : privilege and prerogative 
sciences. were ever variance : and both parties, beside the 
present object of dispute, had many latent claims, which, on 
a favourable occasion, they produced against their adver- 
saries. Governments too steady and uniform, as they arc 
seldom free, so arc they, in the judgment of some, attended 
with another sensible inconvenience : they abate the active 
powers of men ; depress courage, invention, and genius ; 
and produce an universal lethargy in the people. Though 
this opinion may be just, the fluctuation and contest, it must 
be allowed, of the English government were, during these 
reigns, much too violent both for the repose and safety of 
the people. Foreign affairs, at that time, were either 
entirely neglected, or managed to pernicious purposes : and 
in the domestic administration there was felt a continued 
fever, either secret or manifest ; sometimes the most furious 
convulsions and disorders. The revolution forms a now 
epoch in the constitution ; and was probably attended with 
consequences more advantageous to the people than barely 
freeing them from an exceptionable administration. F>y 
deciding many important questions in favour of liberty, 
and still more by that great precedent of deposing one 
king and establishing a now family, it gave such an [as- 
cendant to popular principles, as has put the nature of the 
English constitution beyond all controversy. Ami it may 
justly be affirmed, without any clanger of exaggeration, that 
wo, in this island, have over since enjoyed, if not the Lest 
system of government, at least tho most entire system of 
liberty that over was known amongst mankind. 

To decry with such violence, as is affected by some, the 
whole lino of Stuart ; to maintain, that their administration 
was one continued encroachment on tho incontestable rights 
of tho people ; is not giving duo honour to that great event, 
which not only put a period to their hereditary succession, 
hut made a new settlement of the whole constitution. The 
inconveniences suffered by tho people under the two first 
reigns of that family (for in tho main thoy wero fortunate) 
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proceeded in a great measure from the unavoidable situation 
of affairs ; and scarcely any thing could have prevented 
those events, but such vigour of genius in the sovereign, 
attended with such good fortune, as might have enabled 
him entirely to overpower the liberties of his people. While 
the Parliaments in those reigns were taking advantage of 
the necessities of the prince, and attempting every session to 
abolish, or circumscribe, or define, some prerogative of the 
crown, and innovate in the usual tenor of government ; what 
could be expected, but that the prince would exert hims elf 
in defending, against such inveterate enemies, an authority 
which, during the most regular course of the former English 
government, had been exercised without dispute or con- 
troversy? And though Charles II., in 1672, may with 
reason be deemed the aggressor, nor is it possible to justify 
his conduct ; yet there were some motives, surely, winch 
could engage a prince so soft and indolent, and at the same 
time so judicious, to attempt such hazardous enterprises. Ho 
felt that public affairs had reached a situation at which they 
could not possibly remain without some farther innovation. 
Frequent Parliaments were become almost absolutely neces- 
sary to the conducting of public business ; yet these assem- 
blies were still, in the judgment of the royalists, much 
inferior in dignity to the sovereign, whom they seemed 
better calculated to counsel than control. The crown still 

E ossossod considerable power of opposing Parliaments ; and 
ad not as yet acquired the means of influencing them. 
Hence a continual jealousy between these parts of the 
legislature : hence the inclination mutually to take advan- 
tage of each other’s necessities: hence the impossibility, 
under which the king lay, of finding ministers, who could 
at- once be serviceable and faithful to him. If ho followed 
his own choico in appointing his servants, without regard 
to their parliamentary interests, a refractory session was 
instantly to bo expected : if ho chose them from among 
the leaders of popular assemblies, they either lost their 
influence with the people by adhering to the crown, or they 
betrayed the crown, in order to preserve their influence. 
Neither Hainbden, whom Charles I. was willing to gain 
at any prico ; nor Shaftesbury, whom Charles II., after the 
popish plot, attempted to engage in his counsels, would 
renounce their popularity for tho precarious, and, as they 
esteemed it, deceitful favour' of tho prince. The root of 
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their authority they still thought to lie in the Parliament ; 
and as the power of that assembly was not yet uncontrol- 
lable, they still resolved to augment it, though at the expense 
of the royal prerogatives. 

It is no wonder that these events have long, by the repre- 
sentations of faction, been extremely clouded and obscured. 
Ho man has yet arisen, who has paid an entire regal’d to 
truth, and has dared to expose her, without covering or dis- 
guise, to the eyes of the prejudiced public. Even that party 
amongst us which boasts of the highest regard to liberty has 
not possessed sufficient liberty of thought in this particular, 
nor has been able to decide impartially of their own merit, 
compared with that of their antagonists. More noble per- 
haps in their ends, and highly beneficial to mankind ; they 
must also be allowed to have often been loss justifiable in the 
means, and in many of their enterprises to have paid more 
regard to political than to moral considerations. Obliged to 
court the favour of the populace, they found it necessary to 
comply with their rage and folly ; and have even, on many 
occasions, by propagating calumnies, and by promoting 
violence, served to infatuate as well as corrupt that people to 
whom they made a tender of liberty and justice. Charles 1. 
was a tyrant, a Papist, and a contriver of the Irish massacre : 
the church of England was relapsing fast into idolatry : 
puritanism was the only true religion, and the covenant the 
favourite object of heavenly regard. Through these delu- 
sions the party proceeded, and, what may seem wonderful, 
still to the increase of law and liberty, till they reached the 
imposture of the popish plot, a fiction which exceeds the ordi- 
nary bounds of vulgar credulity. Put however singular those 
events may appear, there is really nothing altogether now in 
any period of modern history : and it is remarkable, that 
tribunitian arts, though sometimes useful in a free constitu- 
tion, have usually been such as men of probity and honour 
could not bring themselves cithor to practise or approve. 
The other faction, which, since the revolution, has heon 
obliged to cultivate popularity, sometimes found it necessary 
to employ like artifices. 

The whig party, for a course of near seventy years, has, 
almost without interruption, enjoyed the whole authority ol‘ 
government ; and no honours or offices could bo obtained but 
by their countenance and protection. But this event, which, 
in some particulars, has boon advantageous to the state, has 
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proved destructive to the truth of history, and has established 
many gross falsehoods, which it is unaccountable how any 
civilized nation could have embraced with regard to its 
domestic occurrences. Compositions the most despicable, both 
for style and matter, have been extolled, and propagated, 
and read ; as if they had equalled the most celebrated remains 
of antiquity. 1 And forgetting that a regard to liberty, 
though a laudable passion, ought commonly to be subordinate 
to a reverence for established government, the prevailing 
faction has celebrated only the partisans of the former, who 
pursued as their object the perfection of civil society, and has 
extolled them at the expense of their antagonists, who main- 
tained those maxims that are essential to its very existence. 
But extremes of all kinds are to be avoided : and though no 
one will ever please either faction by moderate opinions, 
it is there we are most likely to meet with truth and cer- 
tainty. 

We shall subjoin to this general view of the English 
government some account of the state of the finances, arms, 
trade, manners, arts, between the restoration and revolution. 

The revenue of Charles II., as settled by the Long Parlia- 
ment, was put upon a very bad footing. It was too small, if 
they intended to make him independent in the common course 
of his administration : it was too large, and settled during 
too long a period, if they resolved to keep him in entire 
dependence. The great debts of the republic, which were 
thrown upon that prince ; the necessity of supplying the 
naval and military stores, which were entirely exhausted ; k 
that of repairing and furnishing his palaces : all these causes 
involved the king in great difficulties immediately after his 
restoration, and the Parliament was not sufficiently liberal 
in supplying him. Perhaps too he had contracted some debts 
abroad ; and his bounty to the distressed cavaliers, though it 
did not correspond either to their services or expectations, 
could not fail, in some degree, to exhaust his treasuiy. The 
extraordinary sums granted the king during the first years 
did not suffice for these extraordinary expenses; and the 
excise and customs, the only constant revenue, amounted not 
to nine hundred thousand pounds a year, and fell much short 
of the ordinary burdens of government. The addition of 
hearth-money in 1G62, and of other two branches in 1669 and 

1 Such ftH Itapin do Tlioyiua, Locke, Sidney, Hoiulloy, &c. 

k Lord Clarumlou’a Spoooii to tlio Pailiamunt, Oct. 0, 1005. 
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1670, brought up the revenue to one million three hundred 
fifty-eight thousand pounds, as we learn from Lord Dauby’s 
account : hut the same authority informs us, that the yearly 
expense of government was at that time one million three 
hundred eighty-seven thousand seven hundred and seventy 
pounds; 1 without mentioning contingencies, which are always 
considerable, even under the most prudent administration. 
Those branches of revenue, granted in 1669 and 1070, ex- 
pired in 1680, and wore never renewed by Parliament : they 
were computed to be above two hundred thousand pounds a 
year*. It must be allowed, bocauso asserted by all contempo- 
rary authors of both parties, and even confessed by himself, 
that King Charles was somewhat profuse and negligent. IJut 
it is likewise certain, that a very rigid lrugality was requi- 
site to support the government under such difficulties. It is 
a familiar rule in all business, that every man should be paid 
in proportion to the trust reposed in him, and to the power 
which he enjoys ; and the nation soon found reason, from 
Charles’s dangerous connexions with France, to repent their 
departure from that prudential maxim. Indeed, could the 
Parliaments in the reign of Charles I. have been induced to 
relinquish so far their old habits, as to grant that piincc the 
samo rovenue which was voted to his successor, or had those 
in the reign of Charles II. conferred on him as largo a revenue 
as was enjoyed by his brother, all the disorders in both reigns 
might easily have been prevented, and probably all reasonable 
concessions to liberty might peaceably have been obtained 
from both monarchs. But, these assemblies, unacquainted 
with public business, and often actuated by faction and fana- 
ticism, could never be made sensible, but too late, and by 
fatal experience, of the incessant change of times and 
situations. The French ambassador informs his court, that 
Charles wsis very well satisfied with his share of power, could 
the Parliament have been induced to make him tolerably easy 
in his revenue." 1 

If wo estimate the ordinary rovonuo of Charles IJ . at ono 
million two hundred thousand pounds a year during his 
whole reign, the computation will rather exceed than fall 
below the true value. The Convention Parliament, after all 

1 .Ralph's TTihloiy, vol. i. p. 283, Wo loom from that lord's Miauuirs, p, 12, that the 
rw*oipts oi‘ Lius exuIiiMpiot, during hix years, inun 107!} to 10711, wore ulxmt u^ht millions 
two hundred thousand pounds, or one million thruo bundled bixty-bix thousand pounds a 
year. Hoc likewise p. 10!>. 

m Dohywplo'b Appendix, p. 142. 
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the sums which they had granted the king towards the 
payment of old debts, threw, the last day of their meeting, a 
debt upon him, amounting to one million seven hundred 
forty-three thousand two hundred sixty-three pounds." All 
the extraordinary sums which were afterwards voted him by 
Parliament amounted to eleven millions four hundred forty- 
three thousand four hundred and seven pounds; which, divided 
by twenty-four, the number of years which that king reigned, 
make four hundred seventy-six thousand eight hundred and 
eight pounds a year. During that time, he had two violent 
wars to sustain with the Dutch; and in 1678 he made 
expensive preparations for a war with France. In the first 
Dutch war, both France and Denmark were allies to the 
United Provinces, and the naval armaments in England 
were very great; so that it is impossible he could have 
secreted any part, at least any considerable part, of the 
sums which were then voted him by Parliament. 

To these sums we must add about one million two hundred 
thousand pounds, which had been detained from the bankers 
on shutting up the exchequer in 1672. The king paid six 
per cent, for this money during the rest of his reign. 0 It is 
remarkable, that notwithstanding this violent breach of faith, 
the king, two years after, borrowed money at eight per cent.; 
the same rate of interest which he had paid before that 
event : p a proof that public credit, instead of being of so deli- 
cate a nature as we are apt to imagine, is, in reality, so hardy 
and robust, that it is very difficult to destroy it. 

The revenue of James was raised by the Parliament 
to about one million eight hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds;' 1 and his income as Duke of York being added, 
made the whole amount to two millions a year ; a Bum well 
proportioned to the public necessities, but enjoyed by l^im 
in too independent a manner. The national debt at the 
revolution amounted to one million fifty-four thousand nine 
hundred and twenty-five pounds. 1. 

The militia fell much to decay during these two reigns, 
partly by the policy of the kings, who had entertained a 
diffidence of their subjects, partly^ by that ill-judged law 
which limited the king’s power of mustering and arraying 
them. In the beginning, however, of Charles’s reign, the 
militia was still deemed formidable. De Wit having pro- 

° Juki link 20th of Deuiuihi-r, 1000. • JDauliy's Moinoiis, p. 7. * ° 5 - 

« Jouiu. 1st of Muiolo, 1080. 1 Journ. 20th of March, 1080. 
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posed to the French king an invasion of England during 
the first Dutch war, that monarch replied, that such an 
attempt would he entirely fruitless, and would tend only to 
unite the English. In a few days, said he, after our land- 
ing, there will be fifty thousand men at least upon us. 8 

Charles, in the beginning of his reign, had in pay near 
five thousand men, of guards and garrisons. At the end of 
his reign he augmented this number to near eight thousand. 
Jtunes, on Monmouth’s rebellion, had on foot about fifteen 
thousand men; and when tho Prince of Orange invaded 
him, there were no fewer than thirty thousand regular 
troops in England. 

The English navy, during the greater part of Charles’s 
reign, made a considerable figure, for number of ships, 
valour of the men, and conduct of tho commanders. Even 
in 1678, the fleet consisted of eighty-three ships ; l besides 
thirty which were at that time on the stocks. On the king’s 
restoration he found only sixty -three vessels of all sizes. 11 
During the latter part of Charles’s reign, tho navy fell some- 
what to decay, by reason of tho narrowness of the king's 
revenue : but James, soon after his accession, restored it to 
its former power and glory ; and before ho left the throne 
carried it much farther. Tho administration of the admi- 
ralty under Pepys is still regarded as a model for order 
and economy. The fleet at tho revolution consisted of one 
hundred and seventy-three vessels of all sizes ; and required 
forty-two thousand seamen to man it.' v That king, when 
Duke of York, had been tho first inventor of sea signals. 
Tho military genius during these two reigns had not totally 
decayed among tho young nobility. Dorset, Mulgravo, 
Iio Chester, not to mention Ossory, Horved on hoard the lleot, 
and were preseut in tho most furious engagements against 
tho Dutch. 

The commerce and riches of England did never, during 
any period, increase so fast as from tho restoration to tho 
revolution. The two Dutch wars, by disturbing tho trade 
of that republic, promoted the navigation of this island ; and 
after Charles had made a separate peace with tho states, his 
subjects enjoyed, unmolested, the trade of Europe. Tho 
only disturbance which they met with was from a few 
French privateers who infested the channol; and Charles 

1 D’Kalradcs, 20th of October, 1GGII. * Pcpy h’h^Mi imoirw, p. 4. 

• u Momoiis oi English Allan a, cluully Naval. w Lives of tho Admirals, vol. ii. p. 47G. 
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interposed not in behalf of his subjects with sufficient spirit 
and vigour. The recovery or conquest of New York and 
the Jerseys was a considerable accession to the strength and 
security of the English colonies ; and together with the set- 
tlement of Pennsylvania and Carolina, which was effected 
during that reign, extended the English empire in America. 
The persecutions of the dissenters, or, more properly speak- 
ing, the restraints imposed upon them, contributed to aug- 
ment and people these colonies. Dr. Davenant affirms, 1 that 
the shipping of England more than doubled during these 
twenty-eight years. Several new manufactures were esta- 
blished ; in iron, brass, silk, hats, glass, paper, &c. One 
Brewer, leaving the Low Countries, when they were threat- 
ened with a French conquest, brought the art of dyeing 
woollen cloth into England, and by that improvement saved 
the nation great sums of money. The increase of coinage 
during those two reigns was ten millions two hundred and 
sixty-one thousand pounds. A board of trade was erected 
in 1670 ; and the Earl of Sandwich was made president. 
Charles revived and supported the charter of the East India 
Company; a measure whose utility is by some thought 
doubtful : lie granted a charter to the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany ; a measure probably hurtful. 

We leam from Sir Josiah Child, y that in 1688 there were 
on the ’Change more men worth ten thousand pounds than 
there were in 1650 worth a thousand; that five hundred 
pounds with a daughter was, in the latter period, deemed a 
larger portion than two thousand in the former ; that gentle- 
women, in those earlier times, thought themselves well 
clothed in a eergo gown, which a chambermaid would, in 
1688, be ashamed to be seen in; and that, besides the great 
increase of rich clothes, plate, jewels, and household furni- 
ture, coaches wore in that time augmented a hundred-fold. 

The Duke of Buckingham introduced from Venice the 
manufacture of glass and crystal into England. Prince 
lluport was also an encourager of useful arts and manufac- 
tures : ho himself was the inventor of etching. 

The first law for erecting turnpikes was passed in 1662 : 
the places of the turnpikes wore Wadosmill, Caxton, and 
Stilton: but the general and great improvement of highways 
took not place till the reign of George II. 

* OinurmvHo on tho Public Revenues, pait ii, p. 29. 33. 36. 
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In 1663 was passed tlio first law for allowing tlie export- 
ation of foreign coin and bullion. 

In 1667 was concluded the first American treaty between 
England and Spain : this treaty was made more general and 
complete in 1670. The two states then renounced all right 
of trading with each other’s colonies ; and the title of Eng- 
land was acknowledged to all the territories in America, of 
which she was then possessed. 

The French king, about the beginning of Charles’s reign, 
laid some impositions on English commodities ; and the 
English, partly displeased with this innovation, partly 
moved by their animosity against France, retaliated, by- 
laying such restraints on the commerce with that kingdom 
as amounted almost to a prohibition. They formed calcula- 
tions, by which they persuaded themselves that they wore 
losers a million and a half or near two millions a year by 
the French trade. But no good effects were found to result 
from these restraints ; and in King James’s reign they wore 
taken off by Parliament. 

Lord Clarendon tells us, that in 1665, when money, in con- 
sequence of a treaty, was to be remitted to the Bishop of 
Munster, it was found, that the whole trade of England 
could not supply above ono thousand pounds a month to 
Frankfort and Cologne, nor above twenty thousand pounds 
a month to Hamburgh: those sums appear surprisingly 
small.* 

At the same time that the boroughs of England were 
deprived of their privileges, a like attempt was mado on tho 
colonies. King James recalled the charters, by which their 
liberties wore secured ; and ho sent over governors invested 
with absolute power. The arbitrary principles of that 
monarch appear in every part of his administration. 

The people, during these two reigns, wore, in a great 
measure, cured of that wild fanaticism by which they had 
formerly been so much agitated. "Whatever new vices they 
might acquire, it may bo questioned whether, by this 
change, they wore, in the main, much losers in point of 
morals. By the example of Charles II. and the cavaliers, 
licentiousness and debauchery became prevalent in tho 
nation. Tho pleasures of the table were much pursued. 
Love was treated more as an appetite than a passion. Tho 
ono sex began to abate of the national character of chastity, 
* Life of OluroiuloM, p. 237. 
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without being able to inspire the other with sentiment or 
delicacy. 

The abuses in the former age, arising from overstrained 
pretensions to piety, bad much propagated the spirit of irre- 
ligion ; and many of the ingenious men of this period lie 
under the imputation of deism. Besides wits and scholars 
by profession, Shaftesbury, Halifax, Buckingham, Mulgrave, 
Sunderland, Essex, Rochester, Sidney, Temple, are supposed 
to have adopted these principles. 

The same factions which formerly distracted the nation 
were revived, and exerted themselves in the most unge- 
nerous and unmanly enterprises against each other. King 
Charles, being in his whole deportment a model of easy and 
gentlemanlike behaviour, improved the politeness of the 
nation ; as much as faction, which of all things is most 
destructive to that virtue, could possibly permit. His 
courtiers were long distinguishable in England by their 
obliging and agreeable manners. 

Till the revolution, the liberty of the press was very 
imperfectly enjoyed in England, and during a very short 
period. The star-chamber, while that court subsisted, put 
effectual restraints upon printing. On the suppression of 
that tribunal in 1641, the Long Parliament, after their 
rupture with the king, assumed the same power with regard 
to the licensing of books ; and this authority was continued 
(luring all the period of the republic and protectorship. 11 
Two years after the restoration, an act was passed reviv- 
ing the republican ordinances. This act expired in 167D, 
but was revived in the first of King James. The liberty of 
the press did not even commence with the revolution. It 
was not till 1G94 that the restraints were taken off; to the 
groat displeasure of the king and his ministers, who, seeing 
nowhere in any government, during present or past ages, 
any example of such unlimited freedom, doubted much of 
its’ salutary effects, and probably thought that no books or 
writings would ever so much improve the general under- 
standing of men, as to render it safe to entrust them with 
an indulgence so easily abused. 

In 1677 the old law for burning heretics was repealed; a 
prudent measure, while the nation was in continual dread of 
the return of popery. 

Amidst the thick cloud of bigotry and ignorance which 

■ Scobcl], i. 44. 131; u. 88. 230. 
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overspread the nation during the commonwealth and protec- 
torship, there were a few sedate philosophers, who, in the 
retirement of Oxford, cultivated their reason, and established 
conferences for the mutual communication of their disco- 
veries in physics and geometry. Wilkins, a clergyman, who 
had married Cromwell’s sister, and was afterwards Bishop of 
Chester, promoted these philosophical conversations. Imme- 
diately after the restoration, these men procured a patent, 
and, having enlarged their number, were denominated 
the Royal Society. But this patent was all they obtained 
from the Icing. Though Charles was a lover of the sciences, 
particularly chemistry and mechanics, ho animated them by 
his example alone, not by Ills bounty. I fi s craving cour- 
tiers and mistresses, by whom he was perpetually surrounded, 
engrossed all his expense, and left him neither money nor 
attention for literary merit. His contemporary, Lewis, who 
fell short of the king’s genius and knowledge in this par- 
ticular, much exceeded him in liberality. Besides pensions 
conferred on learned men throughout all Europe, Jus 
academics wore directed by rules, and supported by salaries; 
a generosity which does great honour to lu’s memory, and 
in the eyes of all the ingenious part of mankind will bo 
esteemed an atonement for many of the errors ol his reign. 
We may he surprised that this example should not bo more 
followed by princes ; since it is certain that that bounty, so 
extensive, so bouoficial, and so much celebrated, cost not this 
monarch so great a sum as is often conferred on one useless 
overgrown favourite or courtier. 

But though the French academy of sciences was directed, 
encouraged, and supported by the sovereign, there arose in 
England some men of superior genius, who were more than 
sufficient to cast the balance, and who drew on themselves 
and on their native country the regard and attention of 
Europe. Besides Wilkins, Wren, Wallis, eminent mathema- 
ticians; Hooke, an accurate observer by microscopes;. ami 
Sydenham, the restorer of true physic ; there flourished 
during this period a Boyle and a Newton ; men who trod 
with cautious and therefore the more secure steps, the only 
road which leads to true philosophy. 

Boyle improved the pneumatic engine invented by Otto 
Guericke, and was thereby enabled to make several now 
and curious experiments on the air, as well ns on other 
bodies : his chemistry is much admired by those who aro 
acquainted with that art ; liis hydrostatics contain, a greater 
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mixture of reasoning and invention 'with, experiment than 
any other of his works ; but his reasoning is still remote 
from that boldness and temerity which had led astray so 
many philosophers. Boyle was a great partisan of the 
mechanical philosophy ; a theory which, by discovering 
some of the secrets of nature, and allowing us to imagine 
the rest, is so agreeable to the natural vanity and curiosity 
of men. He died in 1691, aged 65. 

In Newton this island may boast of having produced the 
greatest and rarest genius that ever rose for the ornament 
and instruction of the species. Cautious in admitting no 
principles but such as were founded on experiment ; but 
resolute to adopt every such principle, however new or 
unusual : from modesty, ignorant of his superiority above the 
rest of mankind ; and thence less careful to accommodate his 
reasonings to common apprehensions : more anxious to merit 
than acquire fame : he was, from these causes, long unknown 
to the world ; but his reputation at last broke out with a 
lustre which scarcely any writer, during his own lifetime, 
had ever before attained. While Newton seemed to draw 
off the veil from some of the mysteries of nature, he showed 
at the same time the imperfections of the mechanical phi- 
losophy; and thereby restored her ultimate secrets to that 
obscurity in which they ever did and ever will remain. He 
died in 1727, aged 85. 

Tin’s age was far from being so favourable to polite litera- 
ture as to the sciences. Charles, though fond of wit, though 
possessed himself of a considerable share of it, though his 
taste in conversation seems to have been sound and just, 
served rather to corrupt than improve the poetry and elo- 
quence of his time. When the theatres were opened at the 
restoration, and freedom was again given to pleasantry and 
ingenuity, men, after so long an abstinence, fed on these 
delicacies with less taste than avidity, and the coarsest and 
most irregular species of wit was received by the court as 
well as by the people. The productions represented at that 
time on the stage were such monsters of extravagance and 
foUy,so utterly destitute of all reason, or even common sense, 
that they would be the disgrace of English literature, had 
not the nation made atonement for its former admiration of 
them, by the total oblivion to which they are now condemned. 
The Duke of Buckingham’s Rehearsal, which exposed these 
wild productions, seems to be a piece of ridicule carried to 
yol. v. 2 1 
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excess ; yet in reality the copy scarcely equals some of the 
absurdities which we meet with in the origiuals. b 

This severe satire, together with the good Bense of the 
nation, corrected, after some time, the extravagances of 
the fashionable wit ; but the productions of literature still 
wanted much of that correctness and delicacy which we so 
much admire in the ancients, and in the French writers, their 
judicious imitators. It was indeed during this period chiefly 
that that nation left the English behind them in the pro- 
ductions of poetry, eloquence, history, and other branches of 
polite letters; and acquired a superiority which the efforts 
of English writers, during the subsequent age, did more suc- 
cessfully contest with them. The arts and sciences were 
imported from Italy into this island as early as into France, 
and made at first more sensible advances. Spenser, Shak- 
speare, Bacon, Jouson, were superior to their contemporaries, 
who flourished in that kingdom. Milton, Waller, Denham, 
Cowley, Harvey, were at least equal to their contemporaries. 
The reign of Charles 11., which some preposterously repre- 
sent as our Augustan ago, retarded the progress of polite 
literature in this island; aud it was then found, that the 
immeasurable licentiousness, indulged or rather applauded at 
court, was more destructive to the refined arts, than even the 
cant, nonsense, and enthusiasm of the preceding period. 

Most of the celebrated writers of this age remain monu- 
ments of genius, perverted by indecency and had taste ; and 
none more than Dryden, both by reason of the greatness of 
his talents, and the gross abuse which he made of them. 
His plays, excepting a few scenes, are utterly disfigured by 
vice or folly, or both : his translations appear too much the 
offspring of haste and hunger : oven his fables are ill-chosen 
tales, conveyed in an incorrect though spirited versification. 
Yet, amidst this groat number of loose productions, the refuse 
of our language, there are found some small pieces, his Ode 
to St. Cecilia, the greater part of Absalom aud Acliitophol, 
aud a few more, which discover so great genius, such richness 
of expression, such pomp aud variety of numbers, that they 
leave us equally full of regret aiul indignation, on account ,of 
tiro inferiority, or rather great absurdity, of his other writings. 
He died in 1701, aged tifl. 

The very name of Rochester is offensive to modest ears ; 
yet does his poetry discover such energy of style and such 

b The Duke of Buckingham died on the lOilx of April, 1G8S. 
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poignancy of satire, as give ground to imagine what so fine 
a genius, had he fallen in a more happy age, and had followed 
better models, was capable of producing. The ancient sati- 
rists often used great liberties in their expressions ; but their 
freedom no more resembles the licentiousness of Rochester, 
than the nakedness of an Indian does that of a co mm on 
prostitute. 

Wycherley was ambitious of the reputation of wit and 
libertinism ; and he attained it : he was probably capable of 
reaching the fame of true comedy and instructive ridicule. 
Otway had a genius finely turned to the pathetic; but he 
neither observes strictly the rules of the drama, nor the rules, 
still more essential, of propriety and decorum. By one single 
piece, the Duke of Buckingham did both great service to his 
age, and honour to himself. The Earls of Mulgrave, Dorset, 
and Roscommon, wrote in a good taste, but their produc- 
tions are either feeble or careless. The Marquis of Halifax 
discovers a refined genius ; and nothing but leisure and an 
inferior station seem wanting to have procured him eminence 
in literature. 

Of all the considerable writers of this age, Sir William 
Temple is almost the only one that kept himself altogether 
unpolluted by that inundation of vice and licentiousness 
which overwhelmed the nation. The style of this author, 
though extremely negligent, and even infected with foreign 
idioms, is agreeable and interesting. That mixture of vanity 
which appears in his works is rather a recommendation to 
them. By means of it, we enter into acquaintance with the 
character of the author, full of honour and humanity ; and 
fancy that we are engaged, not in the perusal of a book, 
but in conversation with a companion. He died in 1698, 
aged 70. 

Though Hudibras was published, and probably composed, 
during the reign of Charles II., Butler may justly, as well as 
Milton, be thought to belong to the foregoing period. No 
composition abounds so much as 'Hudibras in strokes of just 
and inimitable wit ; yet are there many performances which 
give as great or greater entertainment on the whole perusal. 
The allusions in Butler are often dark and far-fetched ; and 
though scarcely any author was ever able to express his 
thoughts in so few words, he often employs too many thoughts 
on one subject, and thereby becomes prolix after an unusual 
manner. It is surprising how much erudition Butler has 
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introduced with so good a grace into a work of pleasantry 
and humour : Hudibras is perhaps one of the most learned 
compositions that is to be found in any language. The ad- 
vantage which the royal cause received from this poem, in 
exposing the fanaticism and false pretensions of "the former 
parliamentary party, was prodigious. The king himself had 
so good a taste as to be highly pleased with the merit of the 
work, and had even got a great part of it by heart ; yet was 
he either so careless in his temper, or so little endowed with 
the virtue of liberality, or, more properly speaking, of grati- 
tude, that he allowed the author, a man of virtue and probity, 
to live in obscurity and die in want . 0 Dryden is an instance 
of a negligence of the same kind. His Absalom sensibly 
contributed to the victory which the tori os obtained over the 
whigs, after the exclusion of Parliaments ; yet could not this 
merit, aided by his groat genius, procure him an establishment 
which might exempt him from the necessity of writing for 
bread. Otway, though a professed royalist, could not even 
procure bread by his writings ; and he had the singular fate 
of dying literally of hunger. These incidents throw a great 
stain on the memory of Charles, who had discernment, loved 
genius, was liberal of money, but attained not the praise of 
true generosity. 


1 Butler died in 1G$0, uged 08. 
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NOTE [A], p. 34. 

About this time, an accident had almost robbed the piotector of his life, and saved his 
enemies tile timible of all their machinations Having got six fine Ene&land coach- 
hordes as a present fiom the Count of Oldenbuigh, he undeitook, foi his amusement, to 
duve them about Hydc-paik, his secietuiy, Thuilce, being m tlie coach. The hoises 
wcie startled and ran away . he was unable to command them 01 keep the box He full 
upon the pole, was dragged upon the giound for some time , a pistol, which he coined m 
Ins pocket, went off, and by that smgulai good fortune which ever attended him, he was 
taken up without any considerable hurt 01 biuise. 

NOTE [B], p. 78. 

After Monk’s declaration for a fiee Parliament on the eleventh of Februaiy, he could 
mean nothing but the kmg’s i estoiation , yet it was long before ho would open himself 
oven to tlie king This declaration was within eight days aftei his onival in London. 
Had he ever intended to have set up for himself, he would not surely have so soon 
abandoned a pioject so inviting He would have taken some steps which would have 
b etui ycd it It could only have been some disappointment, some fiu&tiatud attempt, which 
could have made linn, i enounce the road of pnvate ambition -But theie is not the least 
symptom of such intentions The stoiy told of Sn Anthony Ashley Coopei, by Mi. Locke, 
lias not any appearance of tiuth See Loid Lansilown’s Vindication, and Philip’s Conti- 
nuation of Bakei. I shall add to what those autliois have advanced, that Curdiual 
Mazaiine wished for the king’s 1 estoiation, though he would not have ventured much, to 
have piocuied it. 

NOTE [0], p. 157. 

The articles were, That he had advised the king tD govern by imhtarv power without 
Pailiamenta; that lie hud affiimcd the king to be a Papist, or popi&hly affected , that he 
had received great sums of money for planning the Cornu y patent and other illegal 
patents; that ho hud advised and piocuied divers of lus majesty's subjects to be imprisoned, 
against law, in 1 emote islands and gall isons, thcicby to pi event their having the benefit 
ot the law; that ho hail procuicd tlie customs to bo fumed at under lates , that he had 
leceived great sums fiom the vintners’ company, foi allowing them to enhance the puco 
of wines; that he had in a shoit time gained a greater estate than could have been sup- 
posed to anse fiom tho piofits of his offices , that he had introduced an arbitrary govern- 
ment mto his majesty’s plantations; that ho had l ejected a pioposal for the preservation 
of Nevis and St. Christoph el’s, which was the occasion of gi eat losses in those pnits, that 
when he was in his majesty's soivicc beyond sea, ho held a corre&pondonce with Ciomwell 
and his accomplices , tlmt ho advised the sale of Dunkuk ; that he had unduly nlteicd 
lettois patent, undci the king’s seal ; that lie bad unduly decided causes in council, which 
should have been bi ought bcfoio chancery; that ho had issuod quo waunntns against the 
coip orations with an intention of squeezing money fiom them; that he liad taken money 
foi passing llic hill of settlement m Iicland ; that lie betiayed the nation m all foreign 
ti duties ; and that ho was the principal adviser of dividing the fleet in June, 1006. 

NOTE [D], p 180. 

TIh* abstract of the report of the Brookliouse committee f so that eommitteo was called) 
was first published by Mi Ralph, vol l. p, 177, from Loid Halifax’s collections, to which 
I refer. If wo poiuso thou apology, which wo find in tho subsequent page of the same 
author, wo shall find that they acted with some maliamly towaids tho king. They would 
take notice of no services port in mod befoio the 1st of September 1604. But all tho king's 
preparations preceded that flute, and, as Chancellor Clarendon told tho Parliament, 
amounted to eight hundred thousand pounds; and tho computation is very probable. 
This sum, Uiciofnie, must bo added. Tho committee likewise cliuigcd seven hundred 
thousand pounds to tlie lung on account of the winter and summer guards, saved during 
two years and ton months that the war lasted. But this seems iniquitous. For though 
that was an usual buidon on the revenue, which was then saved, would not the diminution 
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of the customs during the war be an equivalent to it? Besides, near three limn Ii nil ami 
forty thousand pounds are cliaiged for pnzo-money, which perhaps the king thought lie 
ought not to account for. These sums exceed the million and a half. 

NOTE [E], p 186. 

Gronrville has said in his Memoirs, vnl ii p. 14. G7, that Charles was never smrerc in 
tlie tuple alliance , and that, having entei tamed a violent animosity against Do Wit, he 
eudoavuuied by this artifice to detach lnm horn tho Fieticli alliance, with a view of nftiT- 
waids finding an opportunity to satiate his vengeance upon linn This account, though 
very little hououmble to tho king s memory, seems probable fiom tho c\outs, as well as 
from the authority of the author. 
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The romam, numerals refer to the volume; the others to the pages: n signifies the 
notes at the bottom of the pages. 

A. 

Abbey Lands, the immediate inconveniences resulting from tlieir alienation into lay-hands 
at the refoimation, in 107 . 

Abbeys, their rich revenues, ii. 617. The hospitality exercised by them, 618 — See 
M onastenes 

Abbot, Aichbishop, is suspended, and confined, for refusing to license Sibthorp’s sermon 
on geneial loans, iv. 150 Is employed by tliB Lords to modeiate the pieteiisions of the 
Commons in the petition of right, 168. 

Abbots arc excluded from then scats in the House of Lords, in 14 — See Monasteries. 

Abhorreis and petitioncis, an account of the origin of those party distinctions, v. 321. The 
finmci persecuted, and the lattei countenanced, by the House of Commons, 325. 

Acadio, is yielded to the Fiench by the treaty of Bieda, v 155. 

Aeca, daughter of .Mia King of Deira, is mairied to Ethilfud King of Bcrmcia, 1 . 20. 

Acre, a city in Palestine, besieged by the Clmatuna, i 371. Taken by the assistance of 
llichard I. of England and Philip of France, 372 Tho garrison butcheied, 378 

Adola, daughlei of King William the Conqueior, her issue, showmg the foundation of 
lung Stephen’s pretcn>ions, l 267. 

Adclfiul (Ethilfnd), King of Beinicia, establishes the kingdom of Northumberland* i. 
20, 31. Groat slaughter of Bnti&h monks by, 31. Destroys the vast monabtoiy 
of B ingot, 31. Dele.ited and killed by Redwald King of the East Angles, 32 

Adjournment of Parliament, distinction between that by the king, and the House of 
Commons by themselves, iv. 167, n 

Admiral, Loid High, an account of those who filled that post during the reign of 
James I , iv. 96. Those in tho reign of Charles I., 511 

Aduan, Empeioi, builds his famous lampait between Biitain and Caledonia* i. 8. 
Completed by Sevcius, 8. 

III , an English pope, his motives for making a grant of Ireland to Henry II. of 

England, i. 326. 

VI„ Pope, his conduct towards tho reformers, n 508 Dies, 514. 

Adultmy, tho legal composition for, among our Saxon ancestors, i 168. 

Mia, a Saxon, defeats the Britons, and settles in Sussex, 1 . 17 —See Sussex. 

, another Saxon of that name, is made King of Delia, l 20. 

Mius, why unable to listen to tho embassy of the Biitons for assistance, i. II. 

Agitators, or representatives of the army, in tho militaiy Parliament, chosen, iv. 461. 
Send Cornet Joyce to suizo the king from Huldenby, 462. Their meetings foibid by 
Cromwell, 477. Disorders committed by them, 521. Aio suppressed by the generals, 
522. 

Agnes Sorel, mistress of Charles VII, assists the queen in lecovcnng him from his 
dejection on tho biego of Orleans, ii. 244. 

Agncolo, Julius, finally subdues tho Bntous, as far as Caledonia, i. 7. IIow he secures 
then subjection* 7. His civil institutions, 7. 

Aguculturo, evidoticQ or the had state of, in the time Df Henry VIII., m. 69. State of, 
during tho reign of James I., iv 121. 

Aix la CUapolle, treaty of, in result of the triple alliance, v 166. 

AIuhco, John, u Polish nobleman, being expelled, turns Protestant preacher, and takes 
refuge with his congregation in England, in. 123 Is protected by the council, 123 Is 
forced to IcavB England at tho accession of Queen Mary, 147. 

Albnno, the pope’s legate, excommunicates Prince Richard, son of Henry II., for rebelling 
ngaiust his father, i. 353. 

Albany, Duke of, brother to Robert III., King of Scotland, assumes the administration, 
u 11)2. Enjoys the regal power by the death of his brother and the captivity nf his 
nephew, 193. Sends ibices to the Dauphin of Fiance, who defeat and kill tho Duke of 
Clarence, 223. Dies, 234. Character of lus son Muidac, 234. 
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Albany, Duko Df, is invited over by the influence oflhcLord Hume, lo accept the regency 
of Seotlaml, n. 482. The state of the king dum as it appealed to him at Ins aiuval, 482. 
Is prejudiced against Hume by the enemies of tliat nobleman, 482. The young king 
earned otf by bis muthei, 483 Loid Hume makes wai against lnm, and is put to deatii 
by lnm, 484 Goes ora to Fiance 484 Returns to Scotland, 510. Concludes a tiuce 
-with the English, and lotuins to Fiance, 510. Gomes back, but lus opeiations against 
England ih&crmceited, 512. Leaves Scotland finally, 512 
Albcmaik*, Eail of, toments a rebellion ot the barons against Hemy HI, l 477. Loses 
Rockingham castle, but gams Fotheungay ami otlicis, 477. Is excommunicated by 
Pandolt the legate, 478 Submits, and is pauloned, 478. 

, Guncial Monk created Duke of, v. 100. Piocuics the condemnation of Argyle, 

113. Engages the Dutch admnals tor tour days, 145. His death and character, 
183, n 

Albeit and Tlieoclin appointed legates to inquire into tho murder of Thomas ft. Bccket, 
i 330. Then accommodation with Homy II on the account ot it, 331. Absolve him, 
382. 

Albigenscs, who thoy wcic, i 412 A ciusade against them published by Tope Innocent 
111,412. Ext crimnated, 412 

Alhincy, Philip d, disables the Ficnch fleet under Prince Lewis by stiatngem, l. 475. 
Alcum, a clergyman, sent by Ofia King of Mcma to the Empcior Chaikmagne, and 
becomes his preccptoi in the sciences, l 38. 

Aldeimun and call, tynonymous tenns m the Saxon laws and annals, l 153 
Alilrod, Aiclibishop of Yoik, cuiwns King llaiuld, i 137. Clowns William the Conqueroi, 
179. Dies nf guuf, 193 
Alt*, its price m the lcign of Ilcniy ITT , i. 532 

Alcn<;on, besieged by John King of England, i. 309. The siege raised by the address of 
Philip of Fiance, 399 

, Duke of, mental Duko nf Anpu, in. 384 

Akxandei II , Pope, his metres fur deelaimg m favour of Hid Norman invasion, i. 142, 
195. Scuds Eiinonfioy legate to William the Conqueror, 195 

HI, Pope, driven horn Rome by the Autipopu Victor IV., j 291. Abject 

lunimus paul It) by Iho Kings of Fiance and England, 292. Annuls tin* constitutions 
of Ohucndou, 302. Deuuivi'ti the intentions of Henry II iu the gnu it of a legatmB 
commission, 303 II is honnumblo inception of Arclibiblvop Beckut, and cool behaviour 
to Homy’s embassy, 309. ALtenipts by his nuucioa to reconcile them, 313. Appeased 
bv Henry’s submissuma on the oeoasiun of Boekot’s muidei, 321. Canonizes Socket, 
322. Issues bulls at Homy's desire agams lus sons, 335 

IV , Tope, publishes a ciusiulo against Sicily, i. 492. His levies on the English 

clergy to cany it on, 402. Tlireatons the kingdom with an intuidiet foi nonpayment of 
liis demands, 493 

VI, Pope, sends a nuueio to engage Iluniy VII of England in a ciusade 

against the Tui kb, ii 432 

HI f lung ol* Scotland, espouses the sistei of Edward I. of England, i 54S. Ilia 

death, 548. 

Alexis Coiunouns, Einpcror of Gieece, lus policy to get nd of the ciusaders, i 230. 

Alfoid, encounter there, between Mrmtinsu nnd Bailhe, iv. 133. 

Alfiod, acernnpimies Ills lather Ethelwidf in lus pilgumuge to Rome, i. 51. Assists his 
brother King Etlielred against Iho Danes, 50 Succeeds him to the cinwn, 57. Is 
anointed at Roma bv Pope Leo Ilf, 57 Piogiess ot lus education, 58, [s w ousted by 
the DaueH, 58 Fights sevcinl buttlcH with them, 59. Foiced to relmcpiish liib do- 
minions in tile disguise nf a pensimt, 159 Anecdote of him timing tins concealment, GO. 
Collects some relmneis in a secret letieat, 91. Wallies and lauts the Dimes, 31. Enters 
their camp disguised like n liaipei, 32 *Di feats them again, anil admits Hum to settle, 
C3, Ills civil institutions, Of, 38. Foims a naval force, 35. RouIh Hustings the Dune, 
35. Routs Rigcfurt the Nortluunhi inn puute, (57. Hus character, 38 State of the nation 
at the defiat ol* the Duuob, 31). Diudes England into distuets 1m the easy execution 
of justice, 39. The modes nf justice established by him, 70 Appoints jmies foi judicial 
decisions, 71 His regard for the hbeities of his people, 72 Ilia eaie for the udvuuoc- 
ment of lo, lining, 73. His economy of lus turn*, 73 How lm innileated morality, 74. 
His literal y peril irmnneey, 74. Ills attention to Iho pinmotinn of mis, manufactures, and 
commeree, 74. His guiut reputation abioad, 75. . Ills eluUhen, 75. 

, a Saxon nobleman, accused of conspiring against Kmg Atlielsiim, lus oxtruordiuaiy 

fate, u 78. 

Alfno, Duko of Mercia, Ilia infamous character and histoiy, i 100. Troaclicrously saves 
tho Danish, fleet, 100. Another mstunoe of lus peifuly, 108, 

Algiers is compolled tn peace by Admiral Blake, v. 20. 

Alice Pierce becomes the favourite of Edward III., but is removed from court, u. 121. 
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Allen, John, his character, ii. 490, Is made judge of Caidinol Wolsey’s legatine court, 
491. Is prosecuted and convicted of iniquity, 491. 

Alliance, triple, formed against Lewis XIV , v. 164. 

Allison, his cruel pioseoution in the stai-ehambci for slander, iv. 207. 

Allodial and feudal possessions, the diffeiunce between, explained, and the preference of 
the lattei m the early ages shown, l. 440, 411 
Alnwick, William King ol Scotland defeated and taken pusoner there by the English, 


Altar, removed fiom the wall into the middle of the church by the first English reformers, 
in. 317. 

Alva, Duko of, conceits with Philip of Spurn, CutUeimB rlc Mudicis, ancl the O.udinal of 
Loiiame, a massacio of the French Pi otestanta, m. 272— See Ilugonots ami MciKcis. 
Enteis into a negotiation with the Eml ol Noi thumb ci land fm an lnaurieetiou iu Eng- 
land, 325 Is employed by Philip to uppicss the Flemings, 319 Ills cliuiuctci, 349. 
His cruelties, 319 SaniL money went loi him, lrnin Genoa, seized by Queen Elizabeth, 
350. Revenges himself on the English mereluuils, 350 Ills ciucl extmtions on the 
Flemings, 350 Attempts to ilistmb the English government m favom of Mmy Queen 
of Scots, 309 Revolt ol Holland ami Zealand, 305 Condemns the Puneo oi Oinngo 
as a rebel, and confiscates lus pnsst ssumn, 366. Ilia n licit, y on redumig Ilarlem, 3G6 
Is finally repulsed at Alcmuer, and solicits Lo bo reeulletl from thu Low Countries, 307. 
Boasts of lus infamous conduct, 307. 

Amboyna, cruelties practised by tlio Dutch towards tho English faetoia there, iv. 118. 
Why this mjmy was not properly lesented, 118. 

Ambiosius commands the lintons against Hengist, i 10, 

Amerciaments, the ailntrary maimer of imposing, by the Angb-Nmman kings, i. 4.6 L 

Aineiica, when first discovered, n. 417. (heat altemtiens in tho European nations m con- 
sequence of this disi'ovi'iy, 4J7. The rtiitcrcnt clniniH made by tho European nations to 
their diHCOvcues m, iv 51. Colon u s established there by James 1 , 113. 

Amicus, tho states of Fiance summoned them by Lewis XI on the appeal to bun by 
Ilemy IH. and tin* barons ol England, i 514. Tho appeal derided in favour ol Henry, 
514. Treaty ot alliance Lheie between thu Lukes of Bedford, Burgundy, and Bntany, 
n 233. 

Ancient lustoiy, causes of tho uncertainty of, pointed out, i. 1, 14, 

Anorain, battle ot, m 48. 

Angles, who, and where they settled m Dublin, i 17. 

Anglesey, attacked by Suetonius Pnulums, i (i. The Druids desltnyed tlieic, 6. 

Anglia, East, lustui.v of the Maxim kingdom of, i 35. 

Auglo-Nonnau government, tho executive power of, whom lodged, i 453. Thn judicial 
power, how distiibiitoil, 434. Tins crown leveuue, m wlmt it consisted, 45C. Talliageu 
levied by, 457. 

Angus, Earl of, mniries Margaret, widow of James TV. of Scotland, ii 481. Mho gets a 
divorce ft uni him, and mniries again, 572. Is forced to ily into England by the young 
kmg, 572. Joins thu English army against James V. id Scotland, ni 31. Returns to 
Scotland, and takes part with tho Eiul ol Arran agamst Uardmul Heulmi, 35. Conducts 
thu retreat of thu Scots army fiom the English nn the (light of Arran, 47, Inspire# 
Arran with msnluLion to ihee the English again, who arc defeated at Auui.im, 48. 
Oammimds Uie van at the bailie of Pinkey, S3 

Anjou, Duke of, brother li> Uharles IX, of Fiance, defeats and kills Ihe Prineo of Comic 
at tho battle of Jimmc, m. 313, Dofmts Uoligny at Mimeontour, 315. Is pioposed as 
a husband to Elizabeth Queen of England, 3 ID Is elected Jvlug ol Polii-id, 3D2. 
TnkeH possession of the crown of France on thn death of his bother Uharles, 3l!2.— Heo 
Iluniy HI of Franco. 

, tho Duke ol Aletnpm erealeil Duko of, iii. 381. SoiiiIh ovei Kiniici to prosecute his 

suit with Queen Elizabeth, 3KI —Men Sinner Pays Elizabeth a private visit, 385. 
Articles for lus nmrriago prepared, 385. Is sent m the seiviee ol the Slates to tho Low 
Ouuntues, 3H() His operations th ei e, 387. Comes over to England, 387. Receives n 
ling trom Elizabeth, 387. The queen breaks oil’ (he match with him, 399. Is expelled 
tho Netherlands, returns home, ami dies, 391). 

Anlaf, hoods tho Danish pirates against King Athenian, i 79. His stratagem to gain 
intelligence in Athulslan’s camp, 80. ALlielstiurs prudent eomlnet on tho oeeuHion, 80. 

Annates, an act of Parliament passed by Henry VIII, against levying, ii. 559, 

Anno, hiHtcr of tin* Emiioror Wineeshnw, and queen of Richard Jl., her indluclual suit ti> 
the Duke of UloNtcr in favour of Sir Simon Burley, ii. 152. 

IT* Princess, Ltuly of Buaujeu, lici diameter, ii 394. Vested with tho government of 
Fiance dun ng the minority of Ulmrles VJU., 394 Tho udmimstmtiou disputed by 
Lewis Duko of Oilcans, 395. Motives of lier embassy to Henry VU, of England. 

396 , 
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Anne of Cleves, la sent oyer to "be married to Henry VIII of England in 12 Henry 
sees hei privately, and is disgusted with her, 12 Is neveitheleBs marncd by him, 14 
Is divorced from Henry, 18. Her insensibility under this treatment, 18. Refuses to 
return home, 18. 

- — > Lady, daughter of James Duke of York, married to Prince George of Denmaik, 
v 382. Deserts with her husband to the Prince of Orange, 452. Ib declaied successor 
to the crown on failure of the lBsue of her sister Mary, 409 

Anselm, a Norman abbot, appointed Archbishop of Canterbury by William Rufus, i. 229, 
Opposes the violences of the king, 230, Pleaches successfully against the then fashion- 
able modes of chess, 230. Espouses the pretensions of Urban to the papacy, 231. In 
what manner ho furnishes his quota of soldiers demanded by the king for his expedi- 
tion against Wales, 231 Retires to Rome, and his temporalities confiscated, 231. 
Assists at the council of Ban, 231 Recalled by Heniy I,, 242 Refuses homage to 
him, 243 Assists at a council to debate on the 'king’s intended mauiage, 243, Ac- 
quires the king’s confidence, 244. Piocuies an accommodation between the king and 
his brother Robeit, 245. Refuses to consecrate thB bishops invested by Henry, 250. 
Retires to Rome, and his revenues an am confiscated, 251. Returns to his monastery in 
Noimandy, 251. Compromise with, 251, 254 

Antonio, Don, Prior of Crato, solicits assistance from England to asseit his pietensions 
to the crown of Portugal, in. 458, Obtains a small fleet, 468. The expedition fails, 
469. 

Antwerp, joyful reception of the English merchants there, on the renewal of commeice 
with Flanders by Heniy VH., n 427. A revolt of the Protestants there against the 
Catholic woi ship, in, 318 The mam gents oppressed by the Prince of Oiange, 348 

Appeals from rnfenor to bupenoi courts, how appointed by the laws of Alfied, 1 , 71 Fiom 
the barons’ courts, how i emulated by Pailiamcnt m the ieigu of Heniy III., 531. To 
Rome, foibid by Pailiament, n 563. Fiom chancery to the House of Peers/ first came 
into practice, iv. 62, n 

Apprentices of London, petition the Long Parliament, iv. 339. 

Aicumboldi, a Genoese bishop, fin ms the sale of indulgences in Saxony, of Magdalen, Pope 

Leo’s sister, n 503 Appoints thB preaching of them to the Dominicans, 504. See 

Indulgences and Luther. 

Aichangel, a passage to, discoveied, and a tiade opened with Muscovy, ni 566. 

Archy, the king’s fool, loses his place for exercising his wit on Archbishop Land, iv 215. 

Ardies, mtciview between Heniy VIII of England and Fiancis I. of France, in a plain 
near, ii. 494. Giand tournament held by them there, 495. 

Argyle, Earl of, with his son Loid Lorn, enters into the association of reformers called 
the Congregation of theLuid, m 218. Attends the qucen-iegent in her attempt to sup- 
press tli b Piotestant riots, 222. Signs the new covenant of the Congregation, 225 
Enters mto a con&puacy against Mmy at Stilling, 270. Is forced to fly into England, 
271. Is invited back by Damley, 275 Is xeconciled to the queen, 276 

— — , Earl of, his character, iv. 232. Subscnbes to the covenant, 232. Deserts his 
aimy at the approach of Monti OBe, 432. Refuses any intimacy with Charles II. on his 
arrival m Scotland, 637. Submits to the commonwealth, 553. Is tiled and executed, 
v 113. 

— , Earl of, see Lorn. Is again condemned for leasing-making, v. 355. Escapes to 
Holland, 356 Engages m the Duke of Monmouth’s conspiracy, 3G8 Uiges Monmouth 
to rebel against James II , 399. Invades Sc inland, 497. Is taken and executed, 408. 

Allans, two burnt dining the reign of James I., iv. 101. 

Ailington, Bennet Eayl of, made secrctaiy of state by Charles H , v 132. Becomes one of 
the cabal mmistiy, 182. His character, 184. Is sent to Holland to treat with Lewis 
XIV. concerning peace with the States, 209. 

Armada, the invincible one of Spam, preparations for the equipment ofi ui 456. Rails 
from Lisbon, and is scattered by a stoim, 461 Its stiength when repaued, 461. Makes 
an unsuccessful attack on the English fleet, 464 Is attacked and disconcerted at Ca- 
lais by the English admiral, 464. Sails noithward on its return home, and is destroyed 
by & storm, 465. 

Annngnacs and Burgundians, these paity denominations m Fiance explained, and the 
troubles occasioned thereby, ii 208, 210. 

Armies, standing, the first riBe of, n 447. When first introduced into England, v. 107. 
Number of standing forces kept up from the restoration to the revolution, 476. 

Armimanism, is peisecuted in the United Pi evinces, iv. 22. Reflections on the opinion of, 
104. Is attacked by the House of Commons, 184. 

Armorica.* — See Bntany. 

Arms, coats of, custom of using them, first introduced into Europe during the crusades, 

. i 390. 

Armstrong, Sir Thomas, is seized and executed without trial, for engaging in thB Duke of 
Monmouth’s conspiracy, v 378, 
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Anny, feudal, its advantages, 1 . 563. Becomes disusod in favour of a morccnaiy one, 
50 i. 

, parliamentary, first raised, and tho ooramand given to the Earl of Esses, iv. 351 — 

Soo its operations under the lo^pretive Generals, Earns, Pan fix, Manchester, &c. Mu- 
tmy of, 459 Forms a military Parliament, -AGO. Seizes the king, 462. Chooses Ciom- 
weli geneial, 403 Is maiehcd to St Alban’s, 4G3. Enters into a negotiation with the 
Parliament, 4G7. Accuses the preHbytoiiaii leadeis in Parliament of high treason, 4GS. 
Removes to Reading, after obtaining its demands, 408 Mmclics hack to Hounslow 
Heath, wheio the speakers nf the two Houses amve, and lmploio its piotoetion, 472. 
Aruves in London, and lemstates tho speakers, 473. Schemes of, foi settling the na- 
tion, 477. Is reduced to obedience by Cromwell, 478 Subdues tho scatteied piuties 
of royalists. 492. Fonts tutrno op ei a Ildus, sec Cromwell. Is disbanded at the resto- 
ration, v. 104. 

, Scots. — See Leven, Earl of, Lesley, Monti nse, and Scotland. 

Arran, James Eail of, his pretensions to tho administration of Scotland, during tho mino- 
rity of Mary, daughter of James V., lii 35. Opposes and confines Caidmal Beaton, 35. 
Contracts the infant queen to Fnnoo Edward of England, 35. Evades the demand of tho 
stipulated hostages made by Sadler tho Euglish ambassador, 37 Attempts to seize tho 
young queen, but fails, and enters into an accommodation, 37 Renounces the refoimcd 
roligion, 41. Attaches hunsolf to Beaton, ui opposition to Lenox, 41. Forces 
Lenox to fly to England, 45. His feeble opposition to the English incursions, 47, 
Tho English defcatuiL at Ancrnm, 48. Ravages the holders of England, 48 Refuses 
to concur in the execution of Wislimt the refnimer, 8 !. Engages the Duke of Somerset 
at Pmkey, 89. Receives succoms from France, 9G Obtains a pension. irom Fiance, and 
is created Duke nf Clint el mult, 96 — See Oliatolrault. 

, James Stuart of Oclultieo made Earl of, ill. 390. Tho king taken from tho power 

of him and Lenox, by an association of Scots nobility, 39 L, Is confined to his own 
house, 391. Is recalled to court on tho king's escape, 396. His violent tyiannical 
conduct, 397. Is degraded liorn his authority, and deprived of his title anil estate, 397. 

Arms, congiess at, between Cliailes VII of France aiul tho Dulces of Bedford and Bur- 
gundy, u. 259. 

Army, commissions of, issued by Charles I in opposition to tho militia under parliamen- 
toiy authonty, iv. 349. 

Artevdlo, James do, a brewer at Ghent, becomes a lender of tho populace against tho 
Flemish nobihty, n. 55. Is employed by Edward III. of England to biing the Flommgs 
to assist his pretensions to tho crown of Franco, 55. His iWtli, 87. 

Arthm, Prince ot the Siluies, is tho piinco so celebrated by tho British bards, i. 19. 

, posthumous sen of Uooflioy, third son of King Ilmiy II of England, invested in 

the duchy of Bnlany, under tho guardianship of Iuh gland father, i. 350. Is declared 
successor by Richard I. on his ontnimg into a ciumdc, 391. IIih title asserted by the 
borons of thoFroneh provinces, 392. Is taken nndci the pm tectum of, and educated by, 
Philip of Franco, 392. Joins with Philip, and commits hostilities against las undo 
John, 396. Is knighted, and mairies Philips daughter, 3*J6. Is lateen prisoner by 
John, 397. His resolute behaviour in a conference with him, 397. Is murdered 
by John, 308. 

* , Punco, oldest son of Henry VII , bom, ii. 385. Married to Catherine of Arragon, 

433 Dios, 433. 

Aitielos, six, the law or, passed by tho Parlioment in tlio roign of Henry VIII, for abo- 
lislung Llivcrsity of opniinus m mligum, ui. 6. A view of them, 6. Numerous prosocu- 
tions commenced on this nut, ID. Is rigorously onfmciul, 19, Tho penalties on tho 
marriugo of priests mitigated, 27. A liulhor’ mitigation of Uiis law, 43. This statute 
repealed 92. 

, Louis of.— Soo Lnrds. 

Aitillmy, lofiocticms on tlic oU'eots of, in war, ii, 83, First used at tlio battle of Crney, 83. 
When first used at sieges, 242. TIlo ait and management ot, improved sooner than for- 
tification, 272. 

ArtniH, Rnbeit do, lus character, anti bow ho lost his putrimony, in 53. Is favourably 
rmuvcd by Edward 111. of England, 53. Stimulates Edward to usHtirt Iuh pretensions 
to tho ciown of Frau ce, 53. Joins tho ai my of Edward on his invasion of Franco, 61. 
Is routed at tit. Omor’s, 61. Is scut with English succours to Brikany, where he is 
killed, 74. 

Arts, tho advantages of cultivating in society, ii. 444. State of, during tho roign of Charles 
I., v, 92 

Aruuilol, Humphry, an insurrection in Devonshire excited and hooded by him, to oppnse 
the rofoi mutum, lii. 110. He is token by Lord Russel, and executed, HO. 

— - — , Kail of, condemned by tho HmihO ot Poors, and executed, ii. 158. 

— — , Earl of, is appointed cue of tho commissioners at Hampton-Oourt, to inquire 
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into the conduct of Maty Queen of Scots, m. 307. Was the fiist who introduced 
coaches into England, lii 571 

Arundel, Eail of, is sent with an aimy to reduce tho Scots covenanters, iv. 234. 

Ascham, envoy fiom the English commonwealth to Madiid, murdered theie by banished 
royalists, v 23. 

Ascue, Anne, ciuelly tortured by Wnothesley, chancellor, for denymg the leal presence in 
the euchanst, m 54 Is burnt with other kinetics, 54. 

Asliloy, Loid, one of the cabal mimstry, his character, v. 182. Is made Earl of Shaftes- 
bmy. — See Shaftesbuiy. 

Aske, Mr., laises an msunection m the north of England against Henry VIII., under the 
name of the Pilgiimage of Grace, li 609 Takes Hull and Yoik, 609. Is joined by tlip 
Aichbwhop of Yoik and Loid Daicy, 609. His negotiations with the Duke of Noifolk, 
sent against him, 610 His adherents separate, 61u Is executed, 611 
Assassins, whence the oiigm of the teim denved, then prince, and his dangerous autho- 
rity and pimaples, l. 375. Causes Comade Maiquis> of Montfenat to be assassinated, 37b*. 
Assembly, Geneial, of the Chuich of Scotland, addie&scs Queen Maiy on occasion of the 
riot at the house of Alison Ciaig, w 241. Exhoita Maiy to changB her lehgion, 268. 
Appoints a fast to fice King James fiom the danger oi evil counsellois, 390. Is sum- 
moned by James, 391. Votes any settlement of tenns between James and his mothei a 
most wicked undertaking, 392 Appoints a fast on the day fixed for entci taming the 
Fiench ambassadors, 392 Is induced to submit to the king’s autkonty, and admit 
the jurisdiction of bishops, iv 46 Admits tho ceiemomcs enjoined by the king with 
great reluctance, 47 The bishops neglect to summon it, 221. Ono summoned under 
the influence of the Covenanters, 229 Meets at Glasgow, and abolishes episcopacy, 230. 
Concessions obtained of tho king, 232 Meets by their own autlionty together with a 
convention of States, 3SS. Con cm & in delivering up the king to the English Parlia- 
ment, 454 

■ of divines at Westminstei, now i emulation of leligion by, iv 41S. Votes the 

divine right ol pie&bytery, 447. Its power lestiicted by Pai Lament, 448. 

Astley, Loid, general for Charles I , is defeated by Colonel Moigan, iv. 444 
Athclstan, natuial son of Edwai d the Elclei, his icign, i 78 Conspired against by Alfied, 
one of Ins nobles, 78. Appoints Sithiic, the Dane, Kmg of Noithumbeiland, 79. His 
wars against Sitlnic’s sons and the Scots, 79 His charactei, 81. 

Athelwold, favounte of Kmg Edgai, Ins tieaehcious beliaviom to Ins master in the affair 
ofElfmLi, l 93 Killed by Edgai, 94 

Atheiton Moor, battle of, between the loyalists and tho Pailiamentary foices under Lord 
Fairfax, iv. 3S5 

Athol, Eail of, foims a confcdeiacy of Scotch nobles, to protect Pimce James fiom the 
attempts of Bothwell, and to punish the muideieis of his fatlici , in. 291. Bothwell 
escapes, and Maiy le&igns huiSLlf into the bands of the confederacy, 292. 

Audley, Loi d, heads an m&uiicction in the west against Hemy VII., n. 424. Defeated at 
Blackheath, and executed, 42 C. 

, Su Thomas, Spiakei of tho House of Commons, made lord chancellor on the 

lcsignalion of Su Thomas Moie, li 5U1. 

Augmentation, couit of, elected foi the management of the levenncs of tho suppressed 
monasteries, li. 592. 

Aug&burg, a Gciman league foimod tlieie against Lewis XIV., v 438 
Augustine, a Homan monk, suit by Pope Gicgory to preach Christianity in Bntain, i. 25. 
As&isttd in his mission by Queen Biunchaut, 2C Is favouiubly received by Ethelbcrt 
King of Kent, 26 His ckaiactci and successful mission, 27 Cases of conscience pio- 
po&td by, to tho pope, 28 Cieuted Aiclibishop of Canteibuiy, 28 

Finns Chuicli, granted to Alasco and his followers, m 123. 

Augustus Csosai dissuades Ins sncccssois fiom enlaigmg then empne, l 5. 

Avisa, daughter to the Eail oi Gloucester, mained to John, fourth son of Henry II , L 
362. Is divorced by him, 394 

Aui ay, Du Guesclin defeated at, by the English, near Calais, and taken pusoner, ii. 113. 
Ayscuc, Admual Su Gcoige, 1 educes the English, colonies m Ameiica to obedience to the 
commonwealth, iv. 551 Engages Do Bujtci the Dutch admual, 558. His ship tuken 
by the Dutch on the GaDopei -sands, v. 146. 

Azmcour, battle of, n. 212. Compared with those of Crecy and Poictiers, 212, 213. 


B. 

Babington, Anthony, his character, iii. 418. Engages in the service of Mary Queen of 
Scots, 419. Enters into a conspuacy against the life of Elizabeth, 420. He and his 
associates seized aud executed, 423. 

Bacon, Sir Nicholas, is made one of thB council, and lord-keeper of the great seal, on the 
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accession of Queen Elizabeth, iii. 20(5. A solemn religious disputation held before him, 
211. Ts appointed one of the oommisbionoi s to mquiie into the conduct of Muiy Queen 
of Scots, 307. Pinhibits tliD Pailiamout, by the queen’s ordei, flora meddling with any 
matters of state, 333. Bopiimauds the Commons foi their presumption at the close Df 
this session, 339. 

Bacon, Loid, lemaiks on his account of Fnltin "Waibcc, u G25. Displays to the privy 
council tliD undutiful expressions in tho Earl of Essex’s letters, in 51*8. The former 
fiiemlly patinmigo afloidod lum by Essex, 520. By the queen’s Didcr rliaws up a narra- 
tive of Essex’s examination bofoie tho council, 020. His oftieious assistance at the tiial 
of Essex, 529 Picscrves H.iywaid, an author, item tho indignation of Queen Elizabeth, 
by his pleasantly, 551. His speech against puivoyaneo, 014 Makes a spcoeli in Parlia- 
ment m favour oi an union between England and Scotland, n 9, 11 Is discovered to 
have tikon babes while chancellor, 01 Is impeached, confesses tlie elmige, is lined, 
ancl committed to tho Towei, Cl. Ills wutmgs and chaiaetei, 02 Attempts, without 
success, to piocuio an establishment for the cultivation ol natural philosophy, 1U4. Con- 
sideicd as a plulesoplici and wutei, 120 

Badnjuz, Mai quia of, and Vioeioy of Feiu, is, with Ins wife and dauglitoi, burnt on boaid a 
Spanish galJeon, by some of Blake's squndion, v. 28. 

Badlesmero, Loid, insults Isabella, queen to Edward II, and kills some of her retinue, ii, 
16. Is punished by the king, 17. la taken at the defeat of tho Bail of Lancaster, tiled, 
and executed, 18 

Badon, Gordie tho Saxon worsted there by tho Biitons, i. 19. 

Bagnal, Sir Homy, tho English guucial m Behind, is defeated and killed by Tyrone, 
in. 509. 

Bailhc of Jerviswood, his trial and execution, on account of tho Duke of Monmouth's con- 
spiracy, v. 381. * 

Boinham, James, ciuelly troatod by Sir Thomas More, for heresy, u, 578. la burnL in 
Suuthiielil, 578 

Baldwin, Earl of Flandeis, iccuvos Tusti Duke of NeiLhuiuboilanil, i. 135. Assists the 
Noiman invasion, 137 

Balfour, Su James, Deputy- governor of Edinburgh Castle, betrays a casket of Queen 
Muiy's lotteis to BothwrU into the hands of Ohuueelloi him ton, in 309. 

Baliol, John, his pietcnsinns of succession to 1h<* eiown of Scotland, i 550. Recognizes 
the King of England’s supLiumiy nvui Scotland, 555. Edwaid pronounces decision m 
his favour, 558. Swcais fealty to Edwaid, who puts liini m possession of tho kingdom, 
558. Is incensed by tho uauiputioiia of Edwin d, 558. Perms an alliance wiili Philip of 
Fiance, 563. Refuses coniphaneo wiLli the suininniiH and demands of Edwiud, 571. 
Assembles an army to oppose tho attacks of Edward, 571. Sets Edward at defiance, 575. 
Swears fealty and makes his submissions to Edward on Ins subduing Scotland, 567. 
Gamed prisoner to London, and committed to tho Tower, 567. Obtains lus liberty and 
retires to Fiance, 567 Dios in a pnvuto stutiun, 567. His diameter, anil a sxmuuaiy 
view of lus conduct, 099, 

Edward, son of John, the occasion of his l one wing his father's pietonsions to tho 
crown of Scotland, u. 44, Raises a force, and is joined by ihveis English Unions, 45. 
Invades Scotland, 45 Defeats anil kills the Earl of Mar, regent, 46 Takes Peith, 46. 
Is Clowned at Scone, 47. Is routed by Htr Aiohilmdil Douglas, anti llles to England, 47. 
Edwaiil III imdci takes to restore lum, 47. Is restated, 48. Hub the Scots revolt when- 
ever the English king letiies, 49. Resigns lus pretensions to Scotland to Edwaid, and 
lives retired, 99. 

Ball, John, a seditious prcaohei in tho rcigu of Rieliaid II., inculcates levelling principles 
among the people, ii 140. -Men Tyler. 

Balluul, John, a priest of Rhciins, comes to England to conceit an assassination of Queen 
Elizabeth, iii. 418 — See Balungton. 

Bangor, gioat slaughter of tho monks of, by Adelfrid King of Northumberland, i. 31* 
Tho lingo monastery of, destroyed, 31. 

Bannockburn, battle of, between Edward IT. mid Robert Bruce, King of Scotland, ii. XL 
Banquotmg-houso, at Whitehall, when built, iv. 109. 

Barbadoes, the islaud of, when planted by the English, iv, 121. 

Bar eh one, Piuiso God, a member of Cromwell’s Parliament, the Parliament denominated 
from lum, v. 7. Origin of the appellation, 7, n. 

Baii, a conned called there*, i. 231. 

Banllon, M., his relation of a privato contract between Charles II. and Lewis XIV., v. 
384, n. 

Barnard, Lecturer of St. Sepulchre's, prays fer tho queen’s conversion, and is reproved by 
Iko high commission court for it, iv. 201. 

Barnes, Di., procures Lambert to be accused fur donying tho retd prosouoo m the oucharist. 
ui. 3. Is himself burnt, 19. 
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Bjj net, battle of, between Edward IV and the Earl of Warwick, ii. 327. 

Baums, of England, the first indications of a regular association and plan of liberty among 
tliom, 1 391 Intimidated by John, and attend lnm in his Noimau wars, 394 I)pscrt 
lxiixi and letum to England, 400. Accused and fined by him on his leturn, 403 Again 
lofuse to assist him in Fiance, 418. Their situation and discontents under John, 420 
Exhorted by Cardinal Langton to insist on a renewal of the charter of liberties granted 
by Henry I, 421 Confedeiate for that puipose at St Edmond’s Bury, 422. . Make a 
loimal demand of the renewal horn John, 422 Appeal to the pope, 423. Assemble 
then rctameis, 425. Deliver to the king a list of their demands, 425. Choose Eobeit 
Fitz-Waltei for tlieir general, on tho king’s lefusal, 425. Commence hostilities against 
John, 425 Obtain the great charter hom him, 426. The chief heads of this charter, 
426. Eemaiks upon it, 427 John makes faitliei concessions for security of tins 
giant, 429. last of the CDnseivators of this uhaiter, 430. The chartei annulled by ihe 
pope, 431 Langton refusos to publish the pope & bull of excommunication against 
111 cm, 432. The king takes Boehestci fiom them, and the ciuel devastation of the 
country by both parties, 432. Those in the north ally with Alexandei King of 
Scotland, 433. The lest offer the kingdom to Lewis, son of Philip of Fiance, 433. 
Give hostages to Philip for their fidelity, 434. Are disgusted at Lewis’s bchuvioui, 
435 Then contest suspended by the death of John, 435 The ongm of then power, 
and the nature of military seivice explained, 43S A view of their civil offices, 443 
Then power over tlieir vassals, 444 The power of then couita, 444. Then usual way 
of life, 446 Their impoitauce m Parliament, 448. The nature of then courts, 448. 
Exeicised a kind of sovcieign outhoiity, 4b6 Moie mbitraiy in tlieir respective juns- 
dictions than their kings, 4U7. Obtain a new chartei of libeities fiom Henry III , 472. 
And a confiimation of it, 473 Obtain a charter of fmests, 473 Aie lecoveied from 
their foieigu alliance by the julUcidu^ cndeavouis of the Eail of Pembioke, piotector of 
tho realm, 474. Conclude a peace with him, 476. Tlioir commotions on the death 
of the Eail of Pembiuke, 477 Eefuse to sui lender their forti esses into tLe kings 
hands, 479 Confedeiate against Hubei t de Biugli, 4S0 A ^conciliation effected by 
the pi elates, 480 Piocuie the dismission of Hubert, 483. Combine against his suc- 
ccssoi, the Bishop of Winchester, 484 Confedeiate with Simon de Montfort, Eail of 
Leicostei, 499. Assemble in Parliament, dressed in aimoui, 500. A supieme council 
of twcnty-foui chosen by, in Pailuuncnt, at Oxford, to regulate the government, 501. 
Itogulatious foiniLd by this council, 501. The council combine to peipetuatB tlieir 
authority, 502 Impose an oath of obedience to them on the whole nation, 503 
Appoint a committee of equal authonty with Poiliament, to act m the intervals 
between tlic sessions of Parliament, 503 Scnrl and piopose the oath of obedience to 
tho pi o visions of Oxfoid. to Kichaid King of tho Enrnans, on his intended visit 
to England, 503. The people begin to be jealous of tliia council, 504. The knights 
of the shires appeal to Punco Edward against theu proceedings, 504. His message 
to them on thB occasion, 505. The council loim a code of tnvial oidmanccs, 505. Tho 
pope disinclined towards them, 507 Tho pope absolves Henry and the nation fiom 
their oath to them, 508. The Parliament empoweis Hcniv to lesumo the authonty out 
of theii hands, 509. They confedeiate with the Eail of Loicostoi, 510. Impnson the 
biBkops who publish the pope’s absolution, 511 Levy war on the king, 512. Bcduce 
him to comply again with the provisions of CKfoid, 513. Their disputes with Homy 
refoned to tho arbitration of Lewis King of Fiance, 513. Lewis decides in favoiu of 
Ilenry, 514. They reject Lewis’s decision and take aims, 514 Associate with Fitz- 
Eichaid the major, and the citizens of London, 515. Mutual hostilities by them and 
tho long’s airuy, 515 Defeat Henry at Lewes, and take him pusoner, 517 Anotlioi 
appeal to arbitration, 518. Aid ill tientcd by Leicestei, 519. Their aimy defuated at 
Evesham, and the Eail of Leicester killed, 525 The lenity of Homy tovvaid them, 527. 
Prohibited to appeal lu Poiliament without being particularly summoned by wilt, 506. 
The distinctions among them, 56b Confiim the two charters in Paihamont, which are 
also continued by Edward I. in Flanders, 583. Obtain a limitation of luicsts, 584. 
Obtain a full, free, and final confiimation of tho two cliaiteis, 585. Aic allowed by 
Edwaid I. to entail theii Ootatcs, 666 Aic disgusted at llio attachment of Edward II, 
to Pieis Gavaston, ii 3 A confederacy of, fanned by Thomas Eail of Lancaster, against 
Gavaston, 4. Piocuro lus banishment, 4. Piocuio the authority of government tu bo 
\osted m a junto, 5 Seize Gavaston, and put him to death, 8. The king's lfige on this 
murder, 8 Ho is icconciled to them, 8 Insist on a lcncwal of the oidmanccs after tho 
defeat of Bannockburn, 13 They combine to rum tire Dcspcnacrs, 14, Causes of their 
oiaCDuUnits, 15 They pereniptnnly demand a dismission ol Dcspcnser, 15 Obtain of 
the Pailiamont a sen I once of forfeituio and perpetual exile against tho Des]>cns< rs, 16, 
They joiu the invasion of Isaliella, 22. Muidei Despen&oi, the lathoi, at Bnstol, 23. 
Aie dist ontented with Itichard II., 146. Ancient and modem nobility, thou ways of life 
(.outlasted, 413, 
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B ironct, that tiUo invent el by the Eail of Salisbury, and sold to supply King James with, 
money, iv. 33. 

Baitliolomew, massacie of tlio Hugonnts at Pans, on the eve of that festival, lii. 358. 

Baiton, a Scotsman, obtains letteis of maiquo of James IV against the Portuguese, but 
commits pnacies on the English, u 4G3 Is (lestiuyod by the English admirals, 4G3. 

■ , Elizabeth, commonly called the Holy Maid of Kent, her hysterical fits attributed 

to inspiration, u 580. Ts engaged by blasters and Booking to cairy on the unpostme, 
580. Confesses the oitificc, and is punished with her associates, 581. 

Basilides, John, Czar of Muscovy, the cause and paiticulais of Ins tieaty with Queen 
Elizabeth, in. OGG. The pnvilegos by him gianted to the English, levokcil by his son 
Tlicodoie, 5UG. 

Bastaidy, disputes between tlio civil and ecclesiastical oouita concerning, in the reign 
of Humy III., l 531. Moinuiablo leply of the nubility to the piolates on this occasion, 
531 

Bastwick, a physician, is cruelly sentenced by the atar-cliamhei, iv 210. His sentence 
level Red by the Commons, 2(15 — See Bui ton 

Battle, tiials by, allowed by Ilenry II to be evaded, by appeal to a juiy, i 341. 

B ittlos. — See undoi the names of the places wlicie they weiu icspectively fought. 

Battle Abbey, founded by William the Conqueiei, l, 181. 

Bavaria, Duke of, defeats the Elcctui Palatine at riague, iv. 57. Publishes tlio ban of 
tlie empiie against the elector, and conquers the Uppei Palatinate, U3 Obtains the 
elcetoi al dignity, 72. 

Baudricouit, Govemoi of Vaucuulouis, applied to by Joan d’Aic, sends’ her to Kmg 
Ohailcs VII., ii 245 

Bauge, battle of, Iwtweon tlio Duke of Olai cnee and tlio Dauphin of France, ii 223. 

Bayonne, a massacie of the Fionch llugonnts planned at a meeting there, m. 272. — Soo 
Medina, Catherine de ; Philip of Spam, &e. 

Beaton, Pinnate of Scotland, made u cardinal, m. 31 Is accused of forging the will of 
James Y., 34. Joins the mtciest of tin* queen dowagei, anil ohtaniH possession of tlio 
govcinment, 31. Is confined by the Earl of Avian, lus competitor for the adnuiiisLm- 
tion, 35 liccoveis lua libcity, and cabals with tlio clcigy against Arum, 35. Procures 
the letinuc of the English anihoasadui to be insulted, to occasion a l upturn between the 
two ciowns, 3 (J. Applies to Fiance ioi huccduis, 37. Attaches hiiuhiilf to Amiri, 41. 
Causes Wishait, the lcfoimcr, to be appichcndod and executed fm heresy, 81. Is 
assassinated, 85 His muiiloiers piolceteil by Henry VHl of England, 85. 

Beauchamp, of Holt, Loid, is condemned for treason, n. 152. Was the first peer created by 
patent, 181. 

Beaufort, Duke of, the Fienoh admiral, missus the Dutch fieot and escapes the English, 
v. 149 

Beamnont, Lord, the motive of liis engaging Edward Babul to renew his father “s piotun- 
sums to the ciown of Scotland, li 44 

Beauvais, Bishop of, taken prisonei m battle by Kichard T., i, 38G IIih coat of mail sar- 
castically scut to the pope, who claimed him, 385 Is sot at liberty by John, 393. 

■ — , Bishop of, petitions lor the trial of Joan, d’Aro for sorcery, ii. 255. 

Bucket. — Wee Thomas U Bucket 

Bedfmd, Duke of, biotlier to Henry V, lofL by him Kngent o(>Fiancc f ii 225. Appended, 
bv Pailiament, proteuloi or guaidian of England, during tin* minority of Homy VI., 239 
His character, 231 Esjsiusus the Pimeoss of Burgundy, 233. CoiisiduititiimH on which 
he ihrmud his uoiuluct in Eranre, 233. Tieaty at Amiens, 233 Itesturcs and forms an 
alliance with James I Kmg of Scotland, 231. His grout mioeosHOd over the French, 235. 
liaises the siege ofOievaut, 235. Defeats the Earl of Buchan at Vomeuil, 23G, His 
bueeours intercept cd by Gloucester, and applied to lus private disputes, 238. Ilis in- 
effectual ctidiavours to compromise his broUiei’s ipiuirols, 23!) lteeouedcH Ulnueesier 
and the Bisliep of Winchester, 231). Situation of iilltuiH in France at his led, urn, 210. 
lleducua the Duke of Butuny to inamtam the irenty of Tioye, 2 i 1 H's prudent conduct 
on the successes ol Joan d’Are, 252 His supplies from England full, 253. Persuades 
the Bishop of Winchester to lend him the* men ho was conducting mitt Bohemia, 253. 
Ili.s piudeut caution m avoiding an action with Charles, 253. Gets young Ilenry VI, 
crowned at Baris, 254. His cruel pioamiliou of Joan d’Are, 255 Ibid situation ul the 
English ultima in France, 207. Death of tlio Duchess of Bedford, and its consequences, 
258 Agioes to a congress at Anas, 259. The English uunistura .leave the congress, 
which is concluded without thorn, 259. Dies, 2(!0. 

- — ■ , ltussel Earl of, is sent over to Boulogne, to negoliato ponce with Henry II. of 

France, in 111). Suppresses Sir Peter Ourew's insurrection in Devonshire, 155. Is 
made one of the council on tlio oceossum of Queen Elizulictli, 295. Is sent by Ehzubeth 
to oHiciate at the baptism of Prince James cd Scotland, 278. 

— ; » Kw'l of, is sent by tlio Purlinmeut with forces against the Maiquis of Hertford, 

iv. 3U0. Deserts to the king at Oxford, 381. 
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Bedloe, his character, v 2S6 His narrative of Godfiey’s minder and the popish plot, 2S6. 

Hls naiiativa published, 2SS Ciicumstanees of Ins death, 326 
Bele, Di , lu&tigates an in sun ection against foieign artificeis in London, iii 67. 

Bell, Buheit, a puiilan member, makes a motion in the House of Commons against a 
monopoly, in 3.17. Is sevoi ely repnmanded m council fox his temeiity, 338. 
Benedictines, an Italian order of monks, desenbed, l. 83, 

Benefices, how they flist came into the hands of laymen, ii 61S. 

Benevolences, when first levied, u. 181. Levied by Hemy VII., 406 The power of levy- 
ing, established by Parliament, 419 —See Loans. 

Bennet — See Ailington. 

BontiVDglio, Caidinal, liis lemark on the English government, iv 570 
Beiengau. 1 , daughter of Sanchez King ot Navane, monied to Bichord I. of England at 
Cvpius, and attends hun on the crusade, l 370 
Berkeley, Lord, Edward II. delivered into liis custody, jointly with Mautravers and 
Goiumiy in lotalion, ii. 25. The king muideied by the two latter duunghis confine- 
ment by sickness, 25 

, Judge, is stized upon the bench, by older of the House of Commons, on account 

of Hambden’s tnal, iv 262. 

Beikstiad, one of the king’s judges, is seized in Holland, biought home, and executed, 
v. 122. 

Bermudas, when fiist settled by the English, iv. 120 

Bunaid, St , preaches a crusade, and engages sevcial English in it, l 2S0. 

Bermcia, the Saxon kingdom m Biituin, by whom iounded, l 19 —See Noilhumbcrland. 
Beitlia, Queen of Kent, her zeal for tlic piopngntiun of Chnstiumty, l 21 
Berwick, taken by assault by Edwaid I., and tile guinsnuput to the swoid, i 575 
Bible, a tianslatiou of, mailo by Tmdnl the lefoimui, u 577 Bibhop Tonstal’s artifice 
enables Tmdul to makeamoic collect tian&lation, 577. Debates in convocation con- 
cerning the expediency of a tianslation for the u&e of the people, 593 A tianslatiou 
finished and printed at Pans, 505. Smglo copies only allowed to be chained in some 
chinches, with icbtiictions as to leading it, G13 Gianted to eveiy family, in. 10 The 
use of it piolnlntcd to the lower classes of the people, 29. 

Bieocca, battle of, between Maislial Lautiee and the Impeiialists, u. 510. 

Bjgod, Hugh, liis aitifico to hiing the Ai eUbiskop of Canteibuiy to countenance fhe pre- 
tentions of King Stephen, l 269. Piepaimg to levult against Hemy II., is l educed to 
sunendci lna castles, 341 
, Roger, Eail ol’Noifulk. — See Noifulk. 

Bilney, Thomas, a pnest, embraces the lufoimation, ii. 579. Is burnt in Norfolk, 579 
Biron, Lend, commands the forces ECnt fiom Ii eland to Cliailes I. and reduces Clieshne, iv. 
309. His foices dispensed by Fairfax, 400. 

Bishops, English, subscribe the Constitutions of Claiendou, i 302. Their opposition to 
the pope's levies for the ciusado against Sicily, 493 Ai o forced to submit on the menace 
of excommunnatiun, 494. Then election appointed by Pailiament 1o be by conge 
eZVWre, or letters patent from the king, without iccouise to Rome, u 567 r Iake out 
now commissions horn the ciown, 5G9. Aio kindly received by Qiuen Elizabeth at her 
accession, excepting Bound, in 204 Becumc disgusted at hci steps towards restonng 
the Protestant ldigion, and lefusc officiating at the emanation, 208 The nomination 
of, annexed tn the ciown, with other powcis lclatmg to them, 210. Dcgiaded foi refus- 
ing tho oath of supicmacy, 213 Begin to he slighted m pailinmcntmy pioccedings, iv. 
270. A meeting of twelve picsent a. piotostation 1o tho kiug and Peers against their 
injurious treatment, 332. Aie impeached by tho Commons, sequestered fiom Tailia- 
ment, and confined, 332. The bill against then votes passed, 341. Episcopal authority 
abolished, 447. The survivois readmitted to then* secs at the lcstnrution, v. 109. Are 
rcstoicd to tlicir scats in Pailinimcnt, 116. How ( xcludcd fiom sitting m the House of 
Lords on capital trials, 309. Tlu lr light of voting in the case of the Earl of Dunhy 
contested by the Commons, 309 Finn Catholic bishops consecinteil, 425. fchx, with the 
pnmate, committed to the Towei, fin jctitioning James II. against tho decimation of 
indulgence, 431. Aro tried, 432 Acquitted, 433.— See Augustine, Lauu ntius Wil- 
fnd, Offa, Clergy, Roman.— See Coiboil, Ciuma, Pope, concerning their subjection to 
Ike see of Rome 

Bishoprics, six now ones erected by Henry VIII , u. G17. 

Black, mimstci of St. Andrew's, his opinion of kings, and manner of praying for the 
queen, ir 45. 

book of the exchequer, its origin, i. 5G4 

Blacklxcatli, buttio of, between the Loid Daubency and tho Cornish rebels, ii. 425. 

Blake, Admiral, his nso and abilities in the navy, iv. 551. Pursues and hai asses Prince 
Rupert’s fleet, 551. Quariols with Tmmp, thu Dutch adnmal, in Dovei-Jtoad, 55G. 
Engages Tromp, 556. Falls upon the Dutch herring-busses, 558. In conjunction with 
Bourne and Pen, defeats De Witte and De Ruitcr, 558. Is worsted by Tromp and De 
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Ruittsr, 55S Engages Tromp fnr tliroo days, and defeats him, 559 Defeats Tiomp 
m au engagement of two days’ continuance, v 11. Attacks and seizes a squadron of 
Fiench ships, 22 His success m ilio Meilitcirniioan, 25. The Spanish galleons taken 
and destioyeiL by pmfc of his srpudion, 28 Bums a Spanish, ileut m Santa Oiuz lini- 
bour, 28 His death and charaitci, 29 
Blood, tlie cneulatum nf, when and by wlnnn discoverm!, v. 97. 

of Olniat, a l clique shown at Hales in GloueesteLshiie, the artifice of, exposed, li. 

015 

,a disbanded uflieci, escapes to England after the defeat ef his intended xnsnii option 

at Dublin by the Duke ol Oimnnd, v 173 Seizes Onmmd at London, with intent to 
hang linn at Tylmm, 191 Forms a design of seizing the legnlia, but is taken in the 
attempt, 192 Obtains the king's piuilon, with tlie giant nf an ('state, 192 
Blnreheath, buttle of, lietwceu the Rail nf Salisbuiy nud Lnul Audley, n 291 
Bo.ulieea, hoi successes against the Romans, i, U Defeated, 7 

Boehm, Joan, ru Joan of Kent, the iloeLnnes piopagnted by liei, in 105. King Edward 

YI very unwilling to consent to hei execution, 105 Is bumf, 105 
Bucking, I)i , canon of (Janteibuiy, engager in the impostuie of the Holy Maid of Kent, 
u 581 Confesses the scheme, and is punished, 582. 

Bnekluml, and Falkland, m the Soxnu tenuies, explain ed, l 1 7*1. 

Bohemia, the blind king of, killed at the battle of Gut), li 811 Ilia eiest and motto 

assumed by Bunco Edwaid, 85 Tlio states of, hike arms against the linuse nf Anslnn, 

iv 55. Oiler then crown to Ficdeue Elecini Palatine, 59 Fred e no defeated hy t lie 
Duke of Bavaria, 57. Theiefnrmeiliuhgioii sevei'L'ly oppressed Lhcie, 53 — See Fiedenek 
Boliun, Humphrey do. — See Bat ons. 

Bolevn, Lady Anue.hei ehaiaeter and family, u 597 Attiucts the notice of llenry VII 1 , 
5JS Is piepossessed against Cardinal Wnlyey, 517. UnnUibutes to his ilisgmce, 519, 
Is inclined towanls the iloctinies ol the i cluiiiintion, 554 Is cieated MiuehinnesH of 
Pemhioke, and niamuil to llemy, 592 Bulk ol the Piuicchh Elizabeth, 59-1. Favours 
the rcfoimcis, 575. Is hi ought tu lied of a dead son, and loses Henry's affections, 595 
The king becomes jealous of hoi i i oe buluivioui, 595 Is calumniated bv hei sister-in- 
law, the Viscountess ni Roclieluid, 595 Is eomimtteil to the Tower, with some of her 
attendants ami lici biothei Reehelmd, 597 Coulesses some innocent levities, r i98 Hei 
letter to tho king, 55(1 is tiled hy a jmy of peels, 599 ComlonmtMl, 5‘ID Her 

linn nago annulled, 599 lieu son given by the Puili, uncut fen annulling hei mnriiagc, 
502, n la executed, DDL Rellcctions on lull late, 991 Is utl a luted hy Parliament, and 

the Fnnecss Elizabeth illogiLimnlied, 502 

Bnnihuy, the foit uf, yielded to Chiu Lib U as pait of the dowry with tho Princess Catheriuo 
nf XWugal, v 121 

Boniface of Savoy made Archbishop of Cauteibiuy by Llemy HI, 1 . 485. Tho king's 
repartee to linn, 497. • 

Ylll , Popes Ins cluimcter, l. 578. Pinlubils, hy a bull, all princes from levying 

taxes on tho clcigy without his consent, 578. At whoso sidieitution tins hull wan 
piuoumh 578 The dilluieuc.es between Philip nf Fi since and Edwaid I nf England 
rofened to Ins deeisimi, 589 Ills award betweeu them, 587. Writes to Edwaid to 
('n gage linn to desist 1‘iom his attempts against Kcnllaiul, 595 
Bonuei, made Bishop of Hei if owl, in 2. First opposes, hut aft erw a ids ucijuicHccH in, tho 
stepH tow uni icfonnutimi, by the pnvtcetoi and icgoncy, dimug tlie nniumty ol Edward 
VI, 89 Ih depnvid of hiH set, and confined, for ussoilmg the real presence, 10 1 Is 
udeased b) Qin cu Mary, 111 Is employ'd b) (luidiner to persecute the reformers, 
which he perlnrmcd with brutal ci unity, 171 Degrades Aiehhishop Gmiunor, 185. 
Is ill leoeivedhy (Jueen Elizabeth at hei aecessinn, 291 
Bmuuvet, Admiral ol Fnmee, is si nt ambassador to England hy Francis r , ii. 187. Courts 
the confidenco of OanhnaJ Woisey, 487. Is seat to invade Milan, 5 IS. llluehiidea tho 
eity, 5JS 

Books, hoiotical, a pieclumation Issued against, l ende ring it capital to keep any such, iii. 
J7H 

Booth, Kir (lonige, enters into a conspiracy to restore Charles H , v. 91 Keizos Chester, 
52 Is i outed and taken puwmor by Ueneiul Lambert, 52. Is set ut lilwriy hy Parlia.- 
m ent, 77. 

Boroughs, English, why so dcjiendent on great men iimmig the Saxons, j. 151. Their 
state at the tune of tlm Norman conquest, 450. Representatives of, hist sent to Pnrliu- 
ment, 521.— Kee OoijmiatumH. 

Boi migh-bi idge, buttlo of, between Kir Andrew Barela und Thomas Earl of JLunoubltT, 
li, 17. 

Bondiolder, Iuh office according to Alficd’H institution, i. 59. 

Boscohel, Charles II. secreted there, after tin* buttle of Worcester, iv. 545. 

JiuHWorth-field, battle of, between Richard III. and Henry Earl of Richmond, ii. 903. 
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BoLliwcll, Eail of, distinguishes himself against the uimy of llie Protestant association in 
Scotland, called the Congiegation of the Loid, in 227. Is concerned with the M«u qius 
of Elbeuf, in a debauch and not ut the house of Alison CJiaig, winch the Cliuicli takes 
cognizance of, 241 Becomes the favoiuite of Maiy, and intei cedes foi Eizziu’s mur- 
deicis, 277. A diameter of him, 2S1. Repmty ypiead of his intimacy with the queen, 
281. Is suspected ol‘ murdi ling the king, 283 Is clui ged with the muider bv the Kail 
of Lenox, 283 Is tned and acquitted, 284 Is lecommcnded by the nobility as a 
husband loi Miuy, 285 Seizes the queen, by concert with her, to oblige hei to many 
him, 285. Is divoiced flora las foimei wife, 2S7. Is made Duke of Orkney, 2S7. — See 
Oikney. 

, Eail of, descended from a natuial sdu of James V., is 

treasonable attempts, and is piotcctod by Queen Elizabeth, m 487. 
favour, and dies m exile, 487. 

budge, battle of, between the Duke of Monmouth and the Scots covenanters, v. 

314. 

Bouehaine, taken by the Duke of Oilcans, v 211. 

Bovmes, battle of, between Plnlip King of Franco and the Emperoi Otlio, i 420. 

Boulogne, siege of, by Homy YH, u 408 Is taken by Heniy YIII., iu 48 Is sur- 
lciuloicd to the Fienrh, 110 

Bourbon, Chailes Duke of, Constable ol Fiance, Ins clmiacter, n 515. Ejects pioposals 
of marnage made to him by Louise of Savoy, mother of Fiancis 1 , 515 Revolts against 
Fiancis, and entcis into the emperor's service, 516 Battle of Pavia, and captivity of 
Francis, 521 Conqueis the Milanese, 530 Attacks Rome, anil is killed in seeding the 
walls, 530 

Bourohici, Aichbishop of Cmterbmy, ciowns Homy YII , n. 379. 

Bowes, Sir Eoboit, makes an ineur&ion into Scotland, and is defeated by the Loids Hume 
anrl Huntley, m 31 

Boyle, his lmpiovcnients in natuial philosophy, v 4S0 

Bi abandons, at* count of these banditti, i 335. Occasionally employed by punces, 336. 
A nuinbci of them engaged by Heiuy II against his sons, 330. Two of them loft 
g oven ini s of Nnimandy by John, oil Ins lotuing hum thence to England, 401 
Biadoc-down, battle of, between the loyalists and Rutlivon, tho Farhamout general, iv. 
371 

Biartsliaw, a lawyci, is appniuted president of the couit foi the tual of Chailes I, iv 499. 
His lcply to the kings objections to tiie autlioiity of the comt, 500 Sentences the 
king, 501. Is named one of tlie council of state, 515, n 
Biniidenbiug, Elector of, takes pait with the United Prn\ mecs against Lewis XIY , v 214. 
Commands the German li oops, and n> chased fioui Colmai by Tiueiine, 213. Duvcs 
tiie Swedes out of lus temtunes, 210. Is obliged to lestoio bis acquisitions, by the 
treaty o t Nmieguon, 260 

Brandon, St Olmilcs, favoui ite of Henry YIII , eicateil Duke of Suffolk foi his seiuces at 
the battle of Flu udeii, u 474 —See Suffolk. 

B mouse, William de, his wilo and son staived to death m piisou foi an liupiudent leflec- 
tion rm King John, i *1 11 

Biead, the assize of, how settled m the 33fch yeai of Henry III , i 532 
Bioda, negotiations throe, between Chailes II and the Scots commissioners, iv 527 Tieuly 
of peace there, between the English, Dutch, and Fienidi, v 155 
BloIiou law or custom in Inland explained, j\. 23 Is abolished, 23. 

Brombte, Sir Nicholas, lus unjust lusiJ and execution, n. 151. 

Bi etcuil, William de,ti comuit to Wdlwm RuIiuj, forced to dclivci up Lis charge to Heniy, 
William’s successor, i. 239 

Bictigiu, treaty of, between Eilwnul JII ami France, n 110 

Bidiciy, tho first instance of, being practised tuwaids members of Pailuunent, m 297. A 
bnbe given to a mayor fur an election, with the probable leaisou for it, 311, n 
Bulle, attacked and seized by the Flemish exiles, m. 365 

Bristol, when first elected into a bisliopiic, n 6J7. Is besieged and taken by Frince 
Rupeit, iv 376. 

■ , Digby Earl of, sent ambassiulm to Spain by James I, to conclude the Spanish 

mutch, iv. 73. His tavouiable ueenuiits of the progress of the treaty, 83 Ills negotia- 
tions obstructed by Buckinghams bringing the pi nice to Spam, 83. Is disgraced on 
coming home, 90. Is impeached in tlic loign of Oliailes, and m return impeaches 
Buckingham, 141 

,Eail of, impeaches the Chancellor Clarendon in the House or Loids, v. 131. 

Britain, by whom lust peopled, l. 2. The mamieis and government of tho inhabitants 
previous to the lauding of Crosur, 3. Their religion, 3 Invaded by Julius Cmsai, 4. 
How legarded and treated by Ins sueecbsois, 5. Coiaetaeus defeated, 5 Bnadicea 
defeated, 6. Its subjection effected by Juhus Agncola, 7. Abandoned by the Romans, 


expelled Scotland Foi 
, Forfeits Elizabeth’s 
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9 Hiuassed by ihe Piets and Scots, D Assisted by the Romans in rebuilding Adrian 
and Sevems’s wall, and finally diverted by them, II) Why they were unable to 1 esist 
tlio Piets and Scots, 10 Then tluid application to Rome tui assistance luolfecluid, 11 
Oonjectuies as to then civil government, when leit by the Romans, 12 Iu\ito ihe 
Saxons ovci, 12 Aie subjected by these auxiLiauos, IT) Some of them take lofuge 
and settle m Bntiiny m Fiance, 1G. Consequences of theii hang ovomm by tho 
Saxons, 21. — See England 

Britan y, by whom settled, l. 16 Foi Aj tliui, Duke of, see Aithni. For Cnimn, see Conan. 
The Bi etons choose Alice for then sovaeign, on tho lnmdoi of Aithur by Ins uncle 
John, King ol England, l 898 Tiny appeal to Philip, who adjudges John to have 
ioilcitcd all his possessions m Fiance, 8118 Cuy de Tlumais, who governs ini lus 
diiughtei Alice, hang jealous of Philip’s powei, gnus with John, 403 Contests between 
Cliailes de Blois and ihe Count de MnuiiUoifc lor the possession of that duchy, n 70. 
State of, at tho time of Homy VII nt England, 3!U Thu biumis incite an invasion by 
tlie King ni Fiance, 395. Assisted too late by the English, 101 (Uuse ol than domestic 
dib&eusioiis, 402 Tile young duchess man Led to Maximilian, 108 Auuexcd to Fiaueo 
by marnage, 4U5. 

, Duke of, accedes to the treaty of Tinyc, u 238 Hw nitoicsl, how cultivated by 

the Duke of Bedford, 283 WiHulmwy iiom tlio English mteusst, 211) Cieuted Con- 
stable of Fiance, 240 Forced by tho Duke of Bediord to l enounce lus new ulluuce, 
241. 

, Francis II, Duke of, his ehaiaetoi, ii 301. His favnunte, Pelei Lundius, put to 

death by the nobles, 891 Piotects Lewis Duke of Oilcans at Iiih cum l, who human 
] uity thciie, 305. Aiqnnnts Oilcaus to oppose the lUMision of the Kmg ol Fumee, 8!)5. 
Obliged to lly, 3D5. His answa to the uilm of mediation by Hairy VU , 398 Ills 
foituuu lumod, and lus death, 400 

, Anne Duchess of, mauled by pioxy to Maximilian Kmg of the Romans, n 103, 

Blessed Id a nmriiagc with the Kmg of France, *105 Thu duchy annexed to tho crown 
of Franco by tins maninge, 405 

Broke, Loid, a Pniluimeut guueial, aeeonnt, of lus death, iv 801) 

Binnkc-huusu emnmittoe, inquiry into then eomluet Inwiudh Oliarles II ,y, 179, -185 

Bjonukui, inquiry into his eundiiei in the engagement between the Duke of Yoik and 
Opilam the Dutch ailuinul, v 110 

Biuee, Roheit, lus claim of succession to the mown ol Scotland, how founded, i. 551. 
A l knowledges Ihe claim ol Edwaid 1 as siipcuoi lord ol' Scotland, 555. Him claim 
to Scotland injected by Edwaid, m lavuui ol Baliol, 558. Countenances the revolt of 
William Wallace, 590. 

, Robeit, tho youngoi, serves in the English nimy at tin* battle of Falknk, i. 592. 

Hh L'miibiencc with Wallace on the bunks ol Canon, 598 Is gained ovei to the Scots’ 
intcicst by Wallace, 591 Succeeds to Ins Ihtlici s pietciusions to the crown id HooL- 
laml, 59!) Opens Ins designs in confidence to .John Omnium, the lute legent, GUI) Is 
betiavcd by Ouinmin, GOO. Retreats to SeoLlainl, GDI Ills decimation to tho Scots 
nobility, GUI Kills Uuminni, G02. Rouls tho English, and is el owned at Scone, 003, 
Is defeated by Ayinei do Valence, (103 Reduces the castles, amt is acknowledged by 
the whole cnuutrj, n S) The prudent iliqioHituui of his torees, against the nppoiranco 
of Eihvaids in my, 10, Defeats Edwaid at Bannock bum, II IBs independency 
seemed by Jus vLctmy, 12. Makes an unsuccessful r\|K'dilum to Iiehuid, 18 Repulses 
an attempt of Edwaid, and concludes a tiuce with him for thnlcen \ears, It). Invades 
England on the death of Edwaid II , 87. I hmeludes a treaty with Moitimci, 40. Dies, 
and is succeeded by his son David, 41 - See Ihuoe, David. 

, David, sure coils lus lutlici, Robeit, m the kingdom of Scotland, and left under the 

giuudunship of the Kail ul Muun\, n. 41. Is ill, -.imbed h\ the pirlcusious of Baliol, 
4 1 The legeney eommitlecl Lo the Earl of Mane, on Munav’s death, 15 Is sent to 
Finncu mi tho conquest of Hentlaml by Edwaid Baliol, 47 ls'rendlnl to Seutland, 88. 
Invades England dining Edward’s absence, 88. Js taken pusonei by Quern Plulippu, 
89 Rocovers his liberty, 105 

Buuhiiu, Earl ol, defuats tho Dnku of Chiienre at Bauge' m Anjou, ii 223. Rewarded 
with tho oilice of Constable of Fiance, 223. Deiuated and killed by the Duke of Bedford, 
at Veinouil, 28G. 

Buchanan, Ooige, assists in hearing tho cause of Mary Queen of Scots, boforo tho 
English commission as, ui. 804. 

Buckingham, Duke of, harangues tlio people hi favour of tin* Duke of’ (HouooHter’H pre- 
tensions to the eiown, a. 350. Oilers tho ciown to linn us a popular tinnier, 352. fits 
pedigree and family connexions, 351 Created constable with other emoluments, 855. 
Becomes discontented, and forms schemes ugnmst Richard, 355. Raises forces, hut is 
disappointed by gie.it uuus, 359. Triad and executed, 8GI), 

» Duke of, oileiuia Ourdniul Wolsey, u. 498, Is tried mnl executed foi liulis- 

2 K 2 
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no ct expressions against Henry VIII, 498, Was tlie last who enjoyed the office of 
constable, 499 

Buckingham, George Villiers ciented Duke of, iv 39 Is made lord high admiral, 39. 
His ch.nac.tei, 76 Pei fallacies Pixnee Oh.ulcs to a journey to Madrid, 77 His bolster nun 
linpoitunifcy with James to gain lus consent, 79. His behavioui odious to tlie Sp.nuanh, 
82 Aftionts Oliv.uez, the Spanish mnnsfei, 82 Deteimmcs to bieuk off the tieaty of 
marnugo, 83 Misiopiesents tho affair to Pailiamont, 85 Cabals with the puiitunb, S6 
Piocuies the tipasmei Middlesex to be impeached, 88 Begins to lose tho krng’s favour, 
89 Pievails on the king to send Bustol to tlie Towei on his ntuin, 90 Remarks on 
lus cliaiacter, and its influence on pailiamontary conduct, 131 Is impeached by tho 
Eail of Bustol, 141 And by tlie Commons, 141 Is chosen chancellor Df tho univeisity 
of Cambndge, 143 Makes love to the Queen of Fiance, 155 Is availed by Caidmal 
Bicheliou, 155. Detcimmos to engage England m a wai witli Fianec, 156. Commands 
a licet sent to assist tlio Bochellcis, who luluhC to admit lnm, 157 His liidncioet attack 
of the isle of Rlic, 157 lb foiced to letuin, 157. Is assassinated by Felton at Puita- 
moutli, 175. Ri'inaiks on his Spanish negotiation, 571. 

, Vilhois Duke of, advises Cliailes II to accept the tcims offeicd by the 

Scots eommissioneis at Bieda, iv. 528 Is the only cnuitiei allowed to attend Chillies in 
Scotland, 542. Aims at a compickeiibion with the Piesbytenans, and a toleration 
of other sects, v 178 Is one ui the cabal numstiy, 182. His cliaiactci, 183. Goes 
ovei to Fiance to conceit tho wax against the States, 1SS Lord Osbuiy’s speech 
to him, on Blood’s attempt on the Duke of Oiinnnd, 191 Is sent to Holland to treat 
with Lewib XIV. about peace with the Slates, 209 Is examined on his conduct at the 
bar of the House of Commons 221 Is dismissed fioiu the mimstiy, 233 Favouis, in 
conjunction with Algernon Sidney and otl cis,tlie niluguos of Fiance, and receives bribes 
fiom that couit, 258, n Introduces the nianufactuio of glass horn Venice, 477. Cha- 
racter of his Rehearsal, 481 

Bullion, anil foicign emn, when fiist allowed to bo exported, v 478 

Buichot, Potoi, a puiil.m, wounds Captain Hawkins by mistake, instead of Hatton, Eliza- 
beths fu\uuiite, in 549 

Bm ilot, Thomas, cruel execution of, in the jeign of Edward IV , u 337 

Burgesses of poi pi nations, whim fiist summoned to Puilianient, i 522 The principles that 
npemtod to thou funning one body of tho legislating with the representatives ot counties, 
571 

Buigundians and Aimagnacs, linpoit of those distinctions in France, and tho troubles 
occasioned by, li 208, 210. 

Buigundy, John Duke of, disputes tho administration of affans with the Duke of Orleans, 
ou tho insanity ot (Jinnies VI, n. 20b His deceitful rccoucilialion with Oilcans, 207. 
Causob him to be assassinated, 207. Avows and justifies the assassination, 207. Ex- 

E oiled France, and solicits the aid of England, 211 Attempts to seize the goveinmrnt, 
ut is disappointed, 216. His tieaty with Homy V and scoiet one with the dauplun, 
217. Distrustful precautions in the interview between him and the dauphin, 218. As- 
sassinated by tho dauphin’s letinuc, 219 

, Philip Duke of, treats with Hem> V , yields overy thing to hum, for the mar- 
riage of his hister with tho Duke nl Bi dinul, and the levengmg Ins fathei’s muider, n. 
220. Articles of this tieuty, 220 Reflections on this tieaty, 221 Review of lus 
conduct, 232 Maines his sistei to the Duke of Bedford, 233 His quarrels with the 
Duku of Glimcesti ‘1 on account of Juqucline Countess of Huinault, 237 Detaches 
lumself from tlie English in l most, 239 Recalls his tioops from the siege of OilcaiiH, 
243 His alliance with tlie Duke nt Bodfoid iencw T cd, 253 Besieges Cumpeigno, mul 
takes Joan d’Aic pnsonoi, 251. Ditfeis \n ltli tho Duke of Bedford, 25S Attends the 
congiess at Anas, 259. Makes his peace with Charles, 259 His herald ill Routed at 
London, 260 Besieges Calais, 261. Reheats, on the defiance sent by tho Duke of 
Gloucester, 202. Concludes a tiuon with tlm English, 264 

, Charles Duke of, makes an alliance with Edwin il TV of England, n 314. 

Marnes Edwaid’s sister, 314. Assists him with a fleet against tho Eail of Warwick, 
820. Assists him covertly aflei lus expulsion, 325. lteuewB his alliance with Edwaid, 
330. His death and character, 334 

, Margmot Duchess of, her character, u 389 How induced to patiDuize tlie 

pretensions ol‘ Lambert Siranol against llcnry VIT , 889 Sends bices to his assistance, 
389 Raises up the impostuie of Peikiu Wiubec, 410 Her public leccption of lnm, 
411. 

Buileigli, Cecil Lord, discovers to Elizabeth the Duke of Nmfolk’s conspiracy, iii 352 
Is made Uoasmer, and with others on lei ud by Elizabeth to pn pare the articles of mar- 
riage between her and the DukB of Anjou, 385 His vigilance and lutifices m 
detecting conspiracies, 398. His death and ehuractoi, 502 Was the proposer nf a 
scheme foi levying a genoial loan, 553 ; and ol exacting money by electing a com l tor 
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the correction of abuses, 554 His computation of the queen's gifts to Essex, 56.5 li is 
inagniliu'ent hospitality, 573 

Bui ley, Sn Simon, short history of, li 152 Executed by Gloucester and his paily, not- 
withstanding the queen’s earnest solicitations ibi him, 152 
Bui ton, a divine, is ciuelly sentenced by the star chamber, iv. 210. His sentence levcised 
by the Uommons, 265 — See Bastwiek 
Butler, a chaiactei ol his Hudibias, v. 483. 


C. 

Cabal, a diameter of the ministry known unrlei that name, v. 182 The counsels given 
by, to the king, 184 Hanoi lcs on the schemes adopted by, 226. Conceit a plan for 
icbtunng popeiy, 228, n 

Cabot, Sebastian, Hent out by Homy VII on discovery in Amonca, li. 448. Discoveis 
Newfoundland, 448 

Cade, John, assumes the name of Moitimei, li 280 Honda an msunection in Kent, 280. 
Gets possession of London, 281, His followers discounted and dispensed, 281. Cade" 
killed, 28 J. 

Cadiz, an expedition against, under Loid Effingham and llio Eail ol Essex, ni 402. la 
taken and pluuduicd, 403. 

Cicdwalla, the last Biitish chief who withstood the Saxons, defeated, l 34 
Caen, in Normandy, is taken and plundeied by Edwaid IH., il 80. Its pnncipal citizens 
earned ovoi to England, 80 
Ornsai, Julius, mvadis Biitiiui, l 4 

Calms, in Pmmly, is besieged by Eilwaid ITT, u 87 The govemoi leducod to a pailey, 
anil his manly behavioui thin era, 90 Edwaul’s ligoious terms to the inhabitants, 90 
Queen Philippa’s intercession fui them, 91 Its inhabitants turned out, and peopled 
with English, 91. The tu aeliciy of the new goycinoi, 92 His iloublo treachery, 92. 
(heat expense of maintaining that city, 22!) Is besieged by tlio Duke of Buigumly, 
261. The siege laised, 262 Taken by the Duke ol ( bust*, m 192 
Ctdetlomu, remains unsubdued by the Humans, l 7 -See Scotland 
Calixtus II, Pope, calls a council at Ilhams, i 257 His ehaiacter of Homy I. of Eng- 
land, 257 

C<uubi ay, league of, against the YenetianR, n. 455 Peace of, betweon the Emperor 
ChailosY anil Fiance? I of Eunice, 552 

Cambridge umveisity, by whom saul to be founded, i 35 TrmiLy college there, when 
founded, m 70. The viee-ehuncelloi of, suspended hu the refusal of a Uegieo to a 
Benedictine monk lccnmmomlcd by James II , v 427 
Camden, a elmractei of lus history ni Queen Eliznlieth, iv 127. 

Campbell, pnor of the Dummieans m Scotland, accuses Pat, lick Hamilton of heresy, and 
insults him at the slake, m 22 JIis exliaoidinan iIimUi, 22, 

Cainpe, peace ei, hotweou llumy VIII ot England and Pumas I. of Fiance, lii. 51. 
Cumprggin, Ciudmul, is iip|Miinted, jointly with Wolsey, by Pnpo demon 1. VII., to try tho 
validity ol tlio inuniiige of Henry VIII with Catlieime of Amigon, u. 542 His uinhi- 
gunus behavioui, 542 The tiiul opened, 54 l. His abiupt pioiogation ol the court, 516. 
Is dnpiwil ol Ins English bislinpur by I’nih.uuciil., f»l»K. 

Oampum, a Jesuit, executi cl fur tieiiHonuble pinrtiecs, m. 3S3. 

Cannon, wlien lust applied with success in sieges, u 212 
Oamm law, c i >iu mission eis appointed by Edwaid Yl. to liame a body of, iii. 118 
Cunteibury, the elanilesUne election of Reginald to tlmt m\ on the death of Hubert, 
i il)4 John do (liny, BijJmp or N orwieh, cleclcd at the mHUince of King John, 405. 
Appeals to the pope on both sides, 495. Disputes with the pope concerning the election 
ot ltnlpli iln Neville to that see, 489 Teiiimuiled by the oleelum ol Edmond, 489. Tho 
cliaptei lands of tliaL see seized by Homy VII I , m. 27 Aridibisbops of, dming the reign 
of .Janies I, iv 90 Diumg the icigu of Charles I., 51 1. 

Canute tlio (ilreiil, son of Swnyn, Ins lavages in England, i 110, IIis eruid treatment of 
the English hnslnges, 111). Obtains b) eompmmise with Edmund Ironside the northan 
pint of Ins kingdom, 112 Succeeds to the crown ol England, 113* 11 is political con- 

duct, U I Mamets Emma, widow of Ethelicd, 1 15 Goon to Denmark to oppose the 
Swedes, 115 Goes ugum and roiupieis Norway, 115 lbs piety to the dim eh, IKS. 
Undeilukes a pilgiimagu to Hume, 116 Exposes tin* pirpostcrous Aattory of Ins 
court lets, 110 lbs exi tot li turn against tins Scots, 1 17 His mdiih, 117, 

Cupe of Goo.1 Hope tirst diseoveied, ami a passage to the East Indies that way, ii. 447 
Cupel, Sir William, convicted on some pciml statutes, and lined by Henry VII., u. U7. 

Emed again, and eommiLLed to tho Tower, 4 10. 

Oajjet, Hugh, state of Franco at lus accession to Unit kingdom, i. 284, 286. 

Oainctacus, defeated by tin* JioniatiH, i. 5 

Caiuw, Sir Voter, raiHos an uisuimdion m Hevonsluro against Queen Maiy, on account 
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of tho Spn nihli match, lii. 155. Is suppiosscd by tho Earl of Bedford, and flies to 
Eunice, 155 

Carlisle, Bishop dF, defends the cause of Richard II when accused inTnilumenl, u. 168. 
Impnsnuiid m the abbey of St, Alban’s, 170. Thu city taken fi um Cliai lea I by the 
Scuts, lv. 43G 

Can ilina, when settled, v 477 

Cane, Enbeil., n Scottish gentleman, anives m London flora his travels, iv 27. How 
intiudniH'il to King Janies 1, 28 Is made Viscount Rocliostii, and piomotod to tho 
in ivy euunuil, 28 Ills education nnilei taken Ly James, 28 Contracts a friendship 
with Su Thomas Oveibiuy, 29. Cnntiacts a fanuhanty with Lady Es&ox, 30 Is insti- 
gated by bci in lum Su* ThnmaR Oveibuiy, 31. i-hociuos the divoiee of Lady Essex, 
ninnies hei, nml is moated Earl of Soiuerset, 32.— Sou Someisut. 

Caite, Mi , lumaiks on lus account of tho fiist foimatinn of the House of Commons, 
l 572, 017 His notion of the nntme of tho homage paid by the kings of Scotlaud to 
those of England examined, 615 Examination of his account ot Fcikm Waibcc, u. 62 1 
Casimii, pnnoe, leads an aimy uf Ueimau Piotestauts tn the assistance ol tho Pionch 
Hugimnts, m 1163 Is assisted by Queen Elizabeth witli money for this purpose, 364 
Coswilis, Enil of, talcLii piisum l by tlio English at the battle of Solway, in 33 Is lelcased 
by Ucmy on cniiditimus, 3 1 Ls the mil} pinonei •who complies with the nulor to lctuin 
to England, 36 Is gi.icuuislv tieatcd by Homy, and lcleaseil by lus biotheis, 36 
Castile, Potei King of, ins cmcltics, ii L15 Iinpiisons and puisons his wife, Blanche do 
Bourbon, 115 Is chased finm lus donumnns by Du Cucsclin tlio Ficnoli gcneial, 110. 
Is piotecteil by Pi hut Edviiml, 116 Ifemy, nutiual hintlioi to Peter, Beizea tlie lang- 
dniu, 117 Peter lestiucd In Bunco Edwin d, 117 His ingiatituile to Edward, 118. 
Peter umi doled by his 1 nothin irenry, who obtains the kingdom, 118 Hemyintei- 
copts tho E.nl ot Pembinke by sea, and takes lnm anil Ins aimy pusoneis, 121 
Isabella Queen, ol, nmuied to Eunlniand King nt Anagun, 433 Comes tn Philip 
Archduke of AiisLun, by niniuago with Joan, dnughtoi to Isabella, on tlio death of 
Isabella, 13.1 Returns to Feuliiuiul nn the deatlL ot Philip, 43!) The states of, opposo 
tin* Empeioi (Jinnies morning tlio Puncess Maiy ot England, 535 
(Jastleuuuue, Eiul of, ih accused ot an intention to assassinate tho king, but acquitted, v. 

323. Is sent uiubasMidin tn the pope by James JI , 425. 

Castles of tho nubility, the iuhlIiuwous purposes they served, l. 275 The number of, in 
England, m the caily pint of the icign of Heiny lit , 480. 

Catesliy, eimoeits the lamniis guupuwilei plot, to blow up the king and Pailiamcnt, iv 2. 
Elies on the disuuvciy of tins aohome, 6. Is killed, G Eemaiks on his toimoi good 
charaoti i, 7 

(Jatheiine, Pnuoiwi ot Einnec, manied to Henry V of England, u 229, Binught tn bed 
of a son, al'tei wauls lLumy VI, 221 Staines, atlci hoi husband’s death, Su Owen 
Tudor, a Welsh gentleman, nml thus frmnils the fiitiue grandeui of that name, 226 — 
Soo Tudm 

ol Aimgim, man led to Pmice Aitliui of England, n 433. On tlio death or her 

husband, liiamed to Pnuee Ileiuy, nlLeiwnids Hemy VIII, 433. Himy onteitams 
seiuples concerning lus limn cage with hei, 535 SnliL'its the emperoi liei mplicw’s 
assistance, 513 Her bclia\irmr at the tual of her mamugo, 544. Her appeal revolted 
at Koine, 561 Refuses Oinnmn’s citatum lo appear bctoio him, 563. Her manugo 
declared null, 561 Is degimlecl to the lank of PiuiccsR-Downgcr of Wales, but insists 
on beiug served us queen, 361 Hei death and lottci to Ilcmy, 587 
— Howrnd, Lady — Sic Ilnwaul 

* , Ifr'inecsa of Poitugal, is nmuied to King Chillies II, v. 121 la accused, by 

Oates and Bodloc, of being cm teemed m tho popish pint, 290. 

Catholics. — Soo Reloinintum, Jholestfints, Ileiesy, &c 
Cavalieia, the appellation ol, when nml to whom gLvcn, iv. 331. 

Cavendish, Sir Thomas, lus successful expedition against the Spaniards, and voyage round 
tho world, in 452. 

Ceauhn, arm ol Kenric King nf Wc j bcx, lus huccghsor against the Bntnna, i 10. Ciushed 
by a confcdeiacy under Ethclbeit King of Kent, 11 
Oct il, Sir William, is committed to tho Town, along with the Frotectnr Somerset, ni 11G. 
"When societal y of utnto, signs the patent For the succession of tho Lady Jane Giay, 13G 
Is made secictary of state on the accession of Queen Elizabeth, 206. Encourages her 
to ic-cstablish tho Protestant religion, 206. Kemnnstiatos to Elizabeth on the expe- 
diency of assisting tin 1 Piutostnnt mul [‘contents m Scotland, 227. Sigus tho treaty of 
Edinburgh with Dr Wotton, on the pint uf Elizabeth, 229 Intnrms tho House of 
Commons of tho queen’s promise to marry, and of her reasons against naming a suc- 
cessor, 279. His advice to Elizabeth, on Maiy taking lefugo m England, 21)9 Is 
appointed one ot tlio cnmniussionois to inquire into tho conduct of Maiy, 307 Inter- 
poses with Queen Elizabeth in favour of tho Reformation, 31S, n. His great uifluenco 
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over Elizabeth, 322 Is sent with pioposals to Mnry, who concludes a ticaty with. 
Elizabeth, 330 AVnlcs a letter to Lenox, the lrgcut, Dn thi s business, calculated to 
fiUbtiato it, 331 Is created Lot cl Builugh, 352 — fcji e Buileigh 

Cecil, 8u Itnbext, is made seen tmy ut stale, m 100 Is made mastei of the wards, 514. 
Is eieiitod Etui oi SaUulmiy, 5S1 — See Halibhiuy 

, Hu Edwaul, ]*> sent with a lleet against Cadiz, but fails, iv. 130. Is fDiced to return, 

by the plague nmong bis men, 133 

Celestme IIT , Pope, leliiais to absolve Plulip of Fiance fiom his engagements to Richard I. 
of England, l 373 Ifcomiws tlie legal, mu autlnmty to Longilianip Bishop of Ely, 371. 
Is wntteii to by Eleanoi, Queen- DnwngcL oi* England, on the captivity of IhelimiL in 
Geimany, 373 Thiealeus the empcioi with exuDimnuniealiDu nu tins account, 382 

Celibacy, the political motives of culm ring it on the Romish cioigy, i. fci-i. Synods called 
In establish it, 207, 255 — See Pi lomialiun 

Ccnulph, lung of Meicia, lms unUirtuiuite reign, i. 42. 

(Jeodwulla, lung of Wessex, Ins history, i ‘JO 

Uooiles, among tho Anglo-Saxons, unpoit of that denomination, l 1G0. 

Oerdie, the Saxon, amvua in Datum with Ins son Kenric, l. 18 Defeats the Butons, 13. 
Establishes the kingdom of Wessex, 13 — See Wessex. 

Ccumbia, in Foitugal, a ueh earniek taken tlioic hy an English lleet, ui. 511. 

Chan, sedan, the hist seen in England, used by the Duke of lint kiug ham, iv. 10G. Gave 
great indignation at Just to the people, 10G. 

Chalons, uncontro theie, between Eilwaiil I and the Famuli knights, incensed at Ills 
bui'cesses in a tournament there, i 533 

ChmnboiJam, Thomas, is executed loi lolibmg the fiur at Boston m Lmoolnshue, i 517 

Clnmipornon, Ileiny, laises, with Queen Elizabeth's leave, a body ol voluuteeis to assist 
the Fum'li Protestants, m 311 

ChaucL'llm ot England, the natuie of his oflieo in the time of Jinny IT, i 233. A lust of 
those duung the icigu ol James k, iv. 3G Duung the leign ot Charles l , Oil. 

Cliantiy, what, iu 43, n 

Ulmpici lauds, seized by Jleiny VII I. fnnn tlie sues nl Oanleibiuy, York, and London, 
in 27. 

Charlemagne, Empoim, enteiH into an alliance with OffaKiug of Mcicia, i 38. His 
bigoted emelty to the Pagans in Geumuiy, 51) (Junsequoni'cs of his conduct, 50. 

ClitiiloH, Piinec, second son id Janies I, bn nines Pimcu id WaleH by tlm death of las 
eldei biothei Uiruy.iv 2G A nuun.ige with the second daughter of Npmu piopused 
fm lnm, fit Is poisiiaded by Buckingham to go to Mudnd to visit the infanta, 7G. 
Tho diiiieulty with whieli lie obtaimd pi uni.-wmi ol James, 78. His roeoption m 
Spam, K0. Returns home, HI Obtains a lugli i hamelcr m Spurn, 81. Is persuaded by 
Buekuigham to oppose the innumgc, 83 Vouches Ihu tinlli ol Ihickmghum's misrepre- 
sentation ol the aitaii to Parliament, 811 A inainagc with the Pnueews Henrietta of 
France pioposed, 32 Death of Ills lathci, 31 -See tlm next aiticle. 

■ I. summons a P.iilmincnt on his accession, iv. 123 Piorogucs it on account of his 

niaiimge with the Princess Jleiiiictta, 123 linpmv into tlie cause of tho small supply 
voleil to him by the Commons, 131). Uhniiietei of Hie Duke of Jiiiekinglmm, and ins 
gieiit. inlluciicc over luni, J32 A plan eoneeited by the Commons lb i Ihn assertion of 
civil libel ty, 133, Eiiteilmus lugli ideas of mnmuchiral povsei, 131. Adjourns the I’m- 
lunnent to Oxford nil arenuut ol the plague, 131 Itepresents lus necessities to Pmlia- 
ment, 135. Is leluned oil aeeouut ol the imsistimec sent ugninst tlm Uoelndlcrs, 135. 
His modeiatmn towards the Catholics aggiavalen the pnpulni ihstjunds, 137. Dissolves 
tlm Parliament on the plague appearing at (Kloiil, 138 issues pi ivy seals lor I it mow- 
ing money, 138, Ineiluetiml alteiupt on Cadiz, 133 Uills a second Puih, uncut, 131). 
Tlucateiis tlus Commoners, H3 Ini]Uisons Lwo Oomnmners who managed Bucking- 
ham's impeachment, hi J. Is forced to n lease them, lit Ills rellccUiuw tm the pro- 
eeedmgs of the Conmums, 1 IG Dissolves I he Pailumeiil,, 1 111. Publishes a declaml ion 
m deleucie ol lmiiself, 1 17. liaises money by dispensing with tlm penal law's against 
Oailmhes, 1 IS Solicits loans from the nobility, ami from the city, 1 18 Is refused by 
the oil v, 1 18. Levies ship-money lor the lirsL time, US Kesolves to levy a general 
loan, 1 It). Imprisons those who roiuse eoinpbanee, 150. (Hhor oppressions exercised 
on refusal, 152 Engages in a wiu with France, 151 Sends a deed to Urn assistance 
of tlm ILugonnts in Rochelle, 157 Calls a third I'arlmment, 153 His llueuteiuiig 
uddiess to it, 153. Five subsidies voleil by llic (jnmnmus, IG3. Hands a message to 
the Home, lf)S llis farther expostulalmiis with Ihe Uounmms, 1GS. And with the 
Lords, IG3. His evasive rummer of passing Urn petition of light, 1(13. Gwen hw JuU 
assent to it, 171. Pimogucs tho Parliament, 171. His behaviour mi information of 
Buckingham's assassination, L7G Dismiss an mb niton Include tlm petition of right, 
J77 Levies tonnage and poundage, ufler tho cxjmation of tlm grunt oi those duties, 
179. Pleads lus necessity lor this measure, JHL). Tlm Commons insu&t on, lus discon- 
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turning this prerogative, 180 His embarrassment at this demand, 181 Ilia religious 
sentiments, 183 His quarrel with the Commons augmented on the subject of tonnage 
and poundage, 180 Dissolves the Pai linmont, 186 Imprisons some of the member, 
1S7. Makes peace with Fiance and Spam, 189 Assists Guslnvus King of Sweden 
in Ins invasion of Geimany, 190 His domestic character, 191 Piomutes the populai 
leadeis, 192 Characters of SLiaffoid and Laud, 193 Oideis by pinclamation no Due to 
piupoae the calling of another Pailiamcnt, 199. Levies money uregulmly by his legal 
authruity, 200 Enouuiages the magnificent repair of St Paul’s Cathedial, 201. Revives 
monopolies, 202. Enlarges the powers of the council of Yoik and court of star-chamber, 
203 Renews his father’s edict for leui cations on Sunday, 204 Takes a journey into 
Scotland, 204. Levies ship-money ovei the whole kingdom, 205 Aibitiary sentences 
of the stai chamber, 207, 208 Equips a fleet to attack flie Dutch lierrmg-fisliery, anil 
obtains a sum fm luenco to fitih, 209 Stops the emigiation of riuitims to Amciica, 2]1. 
Tnal of John Hambilon foi lefuamg to pay ship-money, 215 Reason of his attachment 
tn oliuich authonty, 220 Declines a geneial l csumption of crown lands m Scotland, 
221 Intioduces the canons and liturgy ilieie, 223 Tumults at Edmbiugh on tins 
account, 225. Entoicos the lituigy by jnnclamation, 227 Revolt of the Scots, and tlio 
covenant flamed and umv orn ally aubsci ibcd, 227 Sends tho Maiquis of Hamilton to 
treat with, tho covenanting, 228 Fiaiues a covenant on his part, which is rejected, 229. 
Episcopacy abolished in Scotland b^ tho General Assembly, 229 Refuses the proposul 
of a neutrality us to tho Low Ooun tncs, 232 Sends the Maiquis of Hamilton with a 
fleet ami aimy against the Scots, 234 Joins an anuy under the Eail of Aiundel, nml 
maiches to Boiwick, 234 Receives pioposuls for a tieaty fiom the covenanters, 285 IIis 
reflections on tlie pioposuls, 235 ConrJ udos an imprudent pacification with them, 236- 
How induced tn tins moasiue, 23G Disbands lus aimy, 238 Assembles a fourth Par- 
liament aflci an. intei val of eleven yeais, 239 Lays befoie it an mlereepted letter fiom 
tlio Scots mi di 'Contents to the King of France, 23!) His pleas for supplies, 239 Dosiies 
the good offices of the Pceis with the Commons, 212. His concessions to the Commons, 
212 Dissolves llin Pail lament abruptly, 2-15. His arbitiaiy proceedings against ob- 
noxious members, 246. Publishes a decimation of Ins reasons for dissolving the Parlia- 
ment, 247 His schemes foi supplying lmn&elf witli money, 247 Piepaies another 
aunaiuent against tho Scots, 248 Ninncs commissioners to treat with the Scots at 
Rijijxm, 249 Summons a grc.it council ot the Pceis at Yoik, 250. The tieaty of 
lUppon adjourned to London, 251. Meeting of the Long Parliament, 255. Piomisos 
Hit* E.ul of Stinflbrd piotcrtiim, 257 Impeachment of Stiaffoid, 258 Of Laud, 
259 Of Fmcli, 260 Voles of the Commons leguiding gucvanccs, 261 His observa- 
tions to Pallia moot on then proceedings, 208 Endeavoms to icgain confidence by 
oompljmg with the disposition of Pailiamcnt, 275 Receives limited giants foi ton- 
nage and poundage, 276 Passes the act foi triennial Parliaments, 276 Changes Ins 
ministry, 277. Onuntei signs the pctilioxi of the mmy, 290 Intcipuscs with the Louis 
m favoiu of Wiraflurd, 292 SLiufturd’y letici to him, 293 Gives Ins assent to Stiut- 
ford’s iitUindci by commission, 293 Passes flic bill fm not pioiogiung, adjourning, oi 
dissolving the Pailiamcnt without thou own consent, 294. Passes tho bill foi abolishing 
the high commission eouit and siai-eliiimbei, 297 Goes to visit Scotland, 299 A 
committee of both Houses appointed to attend him, 299 Laws passed by the Scots 
Parliament, 302. Eiidcavinus to conciliate tlio affections of the Scots, 303 Is obliged 
by the English Commons to mince flic Iiuli aimy, 306 Ts thwarted in lus liiten- 
tion of sending tho disbanded men ini/) tho Spanish scivice, 306. Sn Phclnn O Neale 
fiuges a commission from him tm the lush masaaeir, 315. CunmimucatL'S Ins intel- 
ligence of tho Tnsh msiii reel ion to the Scots Pail lament, 3X5 Informs the English 
Pailiamcnt of it, 316, Returns to London, and is picbcntcd with tho rouionstiance 
auil petition of the Commons, 325 Answeis tho i cinonstinnce, 325 Impeaches 
Lord Ki mb niton and live Cmnnumcis, 833 Onions tho impeached membois tn ho 
delivt rod up, 335. Uocs lumsell to Uio limine to demand them, 835. Oidois a corn- 
mnu irmncil of Lcmiliai to In* assembled, winch lie attends, 836. His tieatment by tlm 
Londoners, 33G. Rotncs In Hainptou-eouil, ,J3 P 7 Keirmiks on Ins conduct towards Par- 
liament, 338, Messages between him and the Pailiamcnt, 838 Passes the bills sent 
to him, 341, The Commons prepan* to defend their measures by aims, 342 Evades 
assenting to tho bill appointing tlio lieutenants of counties by the Commons, 844 Ills 
reply to then solicitations to pass it, 315 Removes to Yuik, 346 Is encouraged by tho 
principal nobility and gentry, 346 Refuses to pass tho militia bill, and issues proclama- 
tions against tho piocecdings of the Commons, 347. Answers their memorials hy tlio 
assistance of Lord Falkland, 849 Issues commissions of aimy, in opposition to 
the unlit a, 349 Is refused admittance to Hull, 800 The county of York levies a 
guaid for him, 350. Recoivcs militaiy stenes finm Holland, 352 His answer to tlie 
pi opositums ot agreement sent by the Parliament, 353. Elects hw standard at Notting- 
ham, 353. State of parties at lire commencement of tho civil war, 354. His revenue 
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stopped by Parliament, 355 Is prevailed upon to make overtures for a treaty, 358. 
His declarations before his army, 3(11. Prince Hupei t defeats a pait Df Essex's, a l my, 
332. Mai ekes fium Shiewsbiuy to meet Essex, 3B3 Battle of Edge-lull, 333. ' Takes 
possession nl Oxfoid, 335 Matches towaiils London, 335 Receives an addiess 1'ioni 
the Pailiamcnt toi a tieaty, 335 Defeats two legimonts at Bientfoid, 335. Returns to 
Oxfoid, 335 Demands of the Parliament m the negotiation theie, 366 Reading t.ikcn 
fium him by the Eail of Essex, 308 Cornwall reduced to obedience to lum by Sir 
Ralph Hopton, 370 His generals defeat the Puiliamout commanding at Iii ado e-down 
and Sliatton, 371 Sends Pimce Maunce and the Maiquis of Heitfmd mto the west, 
372 Loid Wilmot, sent with cavalry to the wovt, defeats Sn William Waller on 
Ruundway-down, 373 Receives a remfniuomont biought ovoi by tho queen, 375. 
Bustol taken by Pnnco Bupcit, 373 Publishes a mnmhistu, and lcnews his piuLesta- 
tum, 373 Joins the camp at Bustol, 373 Besieges (JS-loueestci, 377. Raises tho 
siege on the appioanh ot Essex, 382. Battle of Newbiuv, 383 Establishes a guuisnn. 
m Rea ding, 383 Applies to Ii eland loi assistance, 3 83 His icply to tho niiui of 
mediation inn do by the Soots eounmssionoi s, 3S8 Onlcis Oimoml to enneluile a cessa- 
tion with the lush lubcls, 333 Receives troops hum Oimond, 31H A vindication of 
his innocence as to the lush iubLllnm, 575 Enilcavnurs to burn a Parliament at 
Oxfoid, in opposition to that at London, 31)3 Ououlates pnvy seals tor loans, 337. 
Solicits a treaty, 337. Declares the Pui 1 lament at Loudon not to he a fu*e one, or 
entitled to authouty, 398 Wales to the Piuliumcnt, which i ejects Ins oilhis, 3 US. 
Pnncc Rupcit is defeated at Maiston-mooi, 402 York and Newcastle taken from lmn, 
404 Appoints Rutkvcu Eail of Bientfoid, gencial mutai him, 405 limits Sn William 
Walloi at Cioprody-hridgo, 405 Reduces Essex’s aimy in the west, 193 Is defeated 
at Newbury, 407 Makes fjesli proposals ior a tieaty, 417 Wends commlssionois to 
Uxbudgo, 418 His oflbia wiLli tcgitul to eliui ch government, 419 His olfeis with 
regaid to tho mihUi, 420 Tlio licentious disposition and practices ol Ins troops, 135. 
Relievos Ohestci, 433. Takes Leicester, 437 BaUle nf Naseby, 137. Is deleated, 43K. 
His cabinet of lettcis seized, and published by this Pmluimcut, 439 Recalls Puuco 
Rupoit’s commission on the loss of Bustol, 411 Is again delunled at CJhestcr, 4 11. Ru- 
tiles to Oxfoid, 411 Lord Astloy dciculeil, 1 1 1 His loititude uiulci his ilibasteis, 41k 
Is rofusod a tioaty by the I’m 1 lament, 115 Him commission to the Eail of Hl.unorg.iu 
with lrgnid to Iiclftiul, 1 15 Cflaninignn s conduct, 1 15 Justilies himself m tins afluii, 
443 Reiiies horn Oxfoid, and puts himself into the hands of Hie Scots m my before 
Newark, 450 Is put under a gun id by tin *m, 150 His tioatmcnt h) theptrai lieis, 151. 
Is obliged to onloi his gariisons tosunendei, 152 Receives liesh proposals fiom llio 
Pdiluunout and the Scots, 152 Is iloliveied up in the English cominishioneis, 455, Is 
couducted to Holdenhy, 455. Is seized by Oruct Joyce, and conveyed to the army, 402. 
Tho indulgence ol the army tow aid Jinn, 409 The anny nnteis into tieaty with lum 
fin the settlement of the nation, 400 1 1 is offers to CJumiwoll and Ueton, 470 Is 

brought by the uiniy to Hampton- court, 17 l His eouiiueiucnt hick used, 475. Plies to 
the Isle of Wight, 470 Iutnists himself to Iliimuioml the govcinoi, who lodges him in 
Cuusbiooke castle, 470 Negotiates again with the Parliament, 479. The Parliament 
Mites against all Jiuthei tieaty with him, IS 1 Is closely routined, 4H1. The Scots 
ciiininissiimeiH la put with him fm* aiming Scotland in Ins luvoui, 483 A licet m flu* liver 
declares loi lum, 4 85 Ti eats with commissioiieis ol the Pailiameut sent for that pur- 
puse, 4S’7 Tlio points debated between them, IKK Is again seized by the a i my, and 
confined m Iluist castle, 493 Is biought to London to lie tried, ISIS. His LimI opened, 
499 Jlis Hpeerli against the authouty ol the com t, 509. Is condemned, 591. Reflec- 
tions on this event, 502 Jlis behaviour uflor senlciirc, 503. Uis execution, 501 His 
eluuactci, 50(5 Jlis chddien, 511 Inquiry into the authenticity nf the /cm JhMhhv\ 
51 1 (Jlumioter of this work, and its supposed miluenee in producing the lostoratiou of 
Iim son, 512 Ills lovo fin the line arts, v 93. Jlis pi cl tiros and furniture sold, 91. IliH 
death, how iii Hi irsulved upon, iv 580 Vindicated from the charge of insincerity, 58k 
dailies, Princo of Wales, son ol OIuiiIoh I , is sent by his hither, genoial in in tho west, 
iv 149 Rctnes ovoi to Pans to Ins mother, 412. Takes command of a fleet, which 
doehues An tile king, 48(5 Is proclaimed lung by the Scots, 511). Is obliged to remove 
from Holland, 52(5 Deques the Snots commissioiuus fo attend lum at Bunin, 527. Tho 
lerms pinpohod to him there, 527, Ills treainicnt on landing in Scotland, 535. Tlio 
(Iceland mu he is loi cod to publish, 535. Is obliged to sign twelve articles ui‘ mpcntaiicn, 
533 (fries to the Scots camp, hut in ordcicd by the cleigy tn leave it, 539. Iserovvnod 
at Krone, 541 Is reproved by a commit! i* of ministers for his galliuitjies, 5*12. Is de- 
tected in an attempt to escape, 512. Is permitted to join the camp, 543. Marches into 
England, 513. Is muted by Cmmwoll uL Worcester, 514 Socrt*teH himself at Boseebel, 
515. TiavLds m disguise fo Bristol, 519 r PakeH refuge with Colonel Windham, 5 In. 
Embarks at Klioreliam, in Sussex, lor Normandy, 5 18, J^uoouragcs an iuauuiietiou of 
th.j realists iigam4 Lie [uuleclnr, v, IK. Is foiced to rciiro from Kraue-o, 22. Kuims 
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a league with Philip of Spain, anil keeps a court at Biugos, 45. His inception by the 
Fiench and Spanish ministers, nt tho tieaty ot the Pyrenees, 66 Sends a lettei to Monk, 
69 Uih kttoi deluded to Pailiamont, 82. He is proclaimed, 83. 

Gliailes ir is icbtoioil by Parliament, v 82 The lcspaot shown to him by foreign powcis 
on tins event., 83 Lanth at Dovoi, 84. His chniacter and peiaonal quail hcatmn,s, 09 
Forum Ins lnuusLiy, 100 Settlement of the state, 101. The late king’s judges ouleted 
to Huiicndci, on exclusion from pmdon, 101 Passes an act of indemnity, 102 Ilia 
lcvcnuo settled, 103 Ecstoies episcopacy and the lituigy, 109 Hisicasous for lestonng 
episcopacy in Scotland, 112 Ecstmcs the bishops to then scats m Parliament, 116. All 
nnlitiuy autlioi'Lly Huiiendoicd to lnni, 117 Tho i emulation of coipoiations granted to 
linn, 118 His motives tui niaiiymg Catherine of Portugal, 121 Sella Dunkuk to the 
French, 126. Issues the declination ol indulgence, 128 Is attached to tlio Catholic 
religion, 12S. Becomes disgusted with Claiondon, 132, Is ruled by lus mistiess, tho 
Duchess ot Cleveland, 132 His cliaiaetei and conduct, 132. Demands and obtains a 
lepeal of tlio tiiennial act, 134 Semis Sn Koboit Holmes to attack tho Dutch settle- 
ments, 137 Obtains a sum fmm tho city of London foi the Dutch wai, 138 Declares 
wai ngtunst the Uniiod Piovmees, 139 Bndoavouis to engage Fianco to unite against 
tlie Dutch, 141 Dciimaik deckles against him, 142 Passes the iive-nulu act, 144. 
Makes advances towaida a peace with the States, 151 Treaty of Bioda, 152. Banish- 
ment of Ulniemlon, 158 (Jon cl mien the tuple alliance, 165 Tieaty of Aixla Chnpclle, 
160 Is loiced to pass the lull against the impoitatiun of lush cattle, 175. Ah also tho 
act against conventicles, 1S1 diameter of lus cabal munstiy, 182. Tlio counsels in- 
stilled into lnm by, 184 Is pieuuled on lo descit the tuple alliance, and to league with 
Fiance, by lus siski, the Duchess of Oilcans, 1S7. Is mJiuenced also by lus Fiencli 
unstress, the Ductless ol Poitsmnuth, 187 Tonlons Blood tei Ins attempt on the lcga- 
lia, mid piomotes him, 192 Bestows a puoiago and the tiensmor’s staff on Sn Thomas 
Olilfmd, ini lus expedient of shutting up the exchequer, 195 A second decimation of 
indulgence, 196 Suspension id the navigation act, 196. Maitial law levi veil, 197. 
Doolaicswui against the Dutch, 198 Ills lcfleetiDiis on the success of Lewis m tho 
Low Countiie^ 2(J8 His demands liom tlic States, 209. His speech to railiament, 
215 Ills declination of indulgence opposed by the Cuimnrms, 216 Ileculls the dorla- 
inlion, 218 Pioruguos tlio lkiliarocnl, 221. Asks advLce of Pailiament lospccting 
making peace with the Dutch, 225 I once concluded, 225. Fioof Df his entenng into 
a ^ eliein e toi lodoung popeiy, 228, n Duplicity nt Ins conduct on this occasion, 229. 

IS ll* Willi mil Tl i li [lie’s lice lenionstumcc to liiiu, 230 Is unable to ubtmn a supply foi 
takmg elf anticipations of lus lcvcnue, 230 Suppi esses coffee-houses by pioclumation, 

237. Befalls the proclamation, 237 His enibauassed situation at the time ot tlic Crm- 
gic.ss ol Nimcguen, 243 His speech to Parliament, 214. Is cxlioitod by Pailiament to 
guard against tlio ginwing powci ol Fiance, 246. Bequests supplies, and pledges lus 
honour lor the pinpei application of them, 240 la addicted by tlic Pmlmiuont to foim 
an alliance with tlie states against Fiance, 219. Adjourns tho Parliament, 249 Sc- 
cielly signs a tieaty with Fianco, and obtains a pension liom that ounit on pionuse of 
lus ueutinlily, 219, n Bci eives tho Prince ot Oiaugc at Newnuuket, 250 Concludes a 

mauinge between him ami the Punecsa Maty, 231 Conceits theteims of peace with 
the pnnee, 252 Sends the Luiuih to l'aus, 252 Ills nistiuetums to Su William Tem- 
ple, with Temple’s leply, 254. Concludes an alliance witli the States, to oblige Fuiuco 
to iicace, 254. The PuiliameiiL still disluisllul of lum, 254 Eocenes a passionate 
addicts Irani the Commons, 256 Concludes a tieaty with the States to oblige Lewis to 
an immediate evacuation uf the towns m Flamlcis, 257 Ills conduct m logmil to tho 
tieaty of Nimcguen, 260 His obsoivntum oil the complaints made ot Laudcidale’s 
aduuuistiaticui m Scotland, 271. Is warned nf a popish plot, 273 Publishes piucUuia- 
tinns tar tho discovery of tlio mm deters of tin lidmondbuiy Godfrey, 284 His speech 
to Parliament, 284 RuIicuIlh the pojnsli pint privately, 280. Pint cuts lus queen liom 
tho accusation nf Oates and Budko, 290. Ilduses to pass tho militia bill, 290 His 
pnvute ermtiact with Lewis, foi tlic peace ofNinioguon, discovered by Danby’s lctteis 
in the Xlnuse uf Commons, 291. Disolves the Pailiament to south Danbj, 293. Is 
ohlig(‘d to summon a Parliament again lei money, 296 Dcsues lus biuthei to letno 
beyond sea, 298. Declares the illegitimacy of tin* Duke ot Monmouth, 299. Asserts 
the piei ugativo of 1 ejecting the speaker eliusen by tliu Ci)mincms, 299. Tin* pretension 
compromised, 299 Assents Ins intent urn uf protecting Danby against the resentment 
of the Commons, 500 Cheeses a new council by tlio advice of Su "William Temple, 
593 A list oi tho new council, 303. Imposes to Parliament limitations on a popish 
mcccsMU to the (Jiown, 304. Habeas cuipus net passed, 307. Tho Parliament takes 
advantage of lus necessities, 308. Prologues, and alter dissolves, tlic Parliament, 310 
Tlui popularity of his behaviour, 318 Is prevailed on by the Duke of York to d up live 
Monmouth ol lus command and send lum abroad, 319. Is stiongly petitioned for a 
Parliament, 321. His speech to tlic now Parliament, 324. Evades passing a repeal of 
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the thirty-fifth of Elizabeth, 339 Dissolves the Parliament, and summons another to 
meet at Oxfoid, 310. His speech to the new Parliament, 311 Dissolves it, 311 Per- 
secutes the ili&seiitois, 3J0. Issues a wilt of rpio wan auto against tho city of London, 
302 ConAitnms on which he lCbtoied the ehiiitei, 3hl. Makes piofifc by tho burien- 
dei of corporation chartists, 3J5 Hew he escaped the liye-house plot, 3b9 His 
motives foi not sparing Loid llnssel, 371 Mamas the Lady Anne to Pimco Gemgo 
of Denm.uk, 332 Paiticuloib of a pi lvate agreement between him and Lewis XIV., 
38-1, n la conjectured to have intended* an .lit elation of his political monsuics, 380. 
Dies, 38 G, His pnvnte ehaiaetci, 387. His political chaiactui, 387 Compared with 
the Einpoiov TibeuiiH, 3S9 The Itnyal Society instituted bj him, 480. Why unable 
to encouiago liteiaiy incut, 480. 

Chailes the Simple, King oi Fiance, resigns Ncustna to Hollo the Dane, and gives lnm 
ins daughter, l 105. 

the Fan, King of Fiance, tho gi omuls oT his dispute with Edwaul II ol Eng- 

l.inil, u. 13 Sccietly countenances Llie censpnacy of his sistui, Queen Ibaholla, against 
Edwaid, 20. 

Dauphin of Franco, is seduced by Charles King of Navai ie, u. 1)7. Repents, and 

boil ays CliailcH into tho hands of lus fail a a John, 97 Hih government renounced on 
lus fathers captivity, and all aifairs tin own into confusion, 105 Uejeida tlm dishonour- 
able tieaty concluded by Ins fathoi at London, 108 His piudent disposition on Ed- 
waid’s invasion, 109. fciuccuuds to the crown on Ins fathei’s death, 113 'Flu* fn&t acts 
of Ins reign, 11*1. Acknowledges the ;young Count do Mouutfoib Duke nl BriUuy, lid. 
Is engaged by the Count do Tiaiibtainuie to invade Petei King of Castile, 115 Hiuii- 
mons Piuiue Edwaid to Pans, 111). Invades the English piovmcos in Fiance, 120. 

VI. of Franco, Ins situation cniupaiud with that of Itiehard 11 of England, 2f)G. 

Disordois the kingdom became sub] uet in, from the devolving of the regal pn\m on 
the Dukes ol Oilcans and lluiguudy, mi his insanity, 21)7.— See France, Uuiguudy, 
and Orleans Dies, 22G. 

VII. of Fiance, his character and situation at the death of his father, 231 JEis 

distressed situation aflei the battle of Voineuil, 23G JIow recovered horn lus despair 
on the si ego of (h leans, 21 1 DeteinnnoH, on the success of Jo, m d'Air, In hike tlie 
field, 231 Mulches into Ulieims, and is ciownod theie, 252 Ills volunteer uuuy dis- 
bands, 253. Makes peace with the Duke ol Burgundy .it Amis, 259. Ilin advantages 
in the wai with the English, 2G2 Concludes a truro with the English, 21)5. Him pru- 
dent employment of this mtci\ al, 2li!) IteuewH the wui, 270 Tub s ilouoii, uuil 
recoveis the piouneoot Noimawly, 271 Ueenvci « Cmcimc, 272 Ikes, 307 

VIII. King of Fiance, cucmungcs the Flemings m their opposition In lus futhoi- 

mlaw Maximilian King ot the Homans, il. 3.B InvndoN Bnt.iny by mvituLon of the 
buiuns, 3!)5 Marries the Diiuhess ol Ihihuiy, 11)5. Ilotums the daughter of Muxum- 
lian, to whom ho laid been contiaeled, 405 Makes piuee with {Spam, and lus cessions 
to that com t, 41)8. Heccivos Perkin Wai hoc, and patimiisrs him, III. Invades Italy, 
419 

IX. of France, lus mother, Cutlimino dc Medicis, appointed regent during lus 

ininonty, m 23 k — Sen Medieis. Li ague of Bayonne for the extirpation of the llugo- 
nots, 272 Is bn cod to an neeomninilatimi with tho Piiueo of Condo, 3 13* PmicluiL sa 
second accommodation with tl e Protestants, 315. Ills dissimulation towards tho Pin- 
testaut leailein, 357. Munics lus sister to the Puneu of Naval ie, 357. Onleistlm 

I ioisoiiing ot tho Queen of Navarre, 337 Massacre ot Pul is, 338. Tim massacre of the 
lugnnots extended to the piovmees, 358 E\tmis a leeantatiou of tlm Prnl.i stunt rcli- 
gion firmi the jouug King of Nhvui io and Prnieo of Oonde, 358, Calumniate'. die Pro* 
tcbtanta at foreign corn ta, to palliate these barbimties, 3)58. His death and ehnincler, 
3G2. 

, grandson of Ferdinand of An agon, yimeeeils him in the kingdom of Spam, n. 487. 

Is chosen Emperor or Germany, 491. 

V Emperor of (lei many, lus ohuvueler compared with that of his oomprdilor, 

Francis T. of France, u. t!)2. 11 is extensive dominions, *192. Motives ol lus visit to 

Homy VEIL, 493. Pays his eomt to (JardmnI Wnlsey, 193 A second interview be- 
tween him and Henry at GiavidmcN, 49G. His grants to Wobey, 497. Makes war 
against France, l!)7 His cxoibitant demands limn Fianeis, 197. Cmieluden an allutiieo 
with the l 'ope and Henry against Francis, 198 Uomes over ugnm to England, 598. 
Rlmluwh bis couit to Wolsey, 50S, is installed knight of the gaitci, 598. Tho J>uko 
of Bnui bun levolts against FianeiH, and enters his service, 519, luvuduH Fiuuee, and 
takes Foiilniabia, 517. A new treaty between him anil llenry for the invasion of 
Fiance, 5 LSI Invades Provence, 519. Battle of Pavia, and captivity of Finn eis, 521. 
ills hypnnusy on this occasion, 522 Ilia exorbitant demands ior the rnusnm ol Fianeis, 
52G, Carnes Fianeis to M.ulrnl, 327. Visits him, 527. Kestores Fiuueis liy tlm treaty 
of Madud, 327. IIis hjpucii„y on the news of tlm hiking of Homo by thu imperial 
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tioopa, 531 War declared against him by Franco and England, 533 Challenges 
Fiancis to single comb.it, 533 Intimidates the pope, 540. Peace Df Cambray \Mth 
Fianeis, 552 Sultan Snlymnn cuuquois Hungaiy and besieges Vienna, 533 Makes 
advances tuwairls an accommodation with Hemy, 586. His unsuccessful invasion of 
Fiance, 588 Concludes a tiuce with Francis for ten yeais, 612. Asks of FinnciH per- 
mission to pass thiougli France to the Nctliei lands, m 13 Is honouiably rciccived mid 
conducted tlnough, 13 His ungiatctul msinceuty towards Fiancis, 19. Iiutates 
Hemy against Fiancis, and concludes an alliance with him, 19, 37. His remuik on 
Henry’s suppression of the monasteries, 39 Reduces the duchy ofClevcs, 40. Besieges 
Landiecy, 40. Is foiced to abandon the siege, 40. Invades Fiance m conceit with 
Hemy, 45 Takes St Disior, 46. Concludes a sepaiato peace with Fiancis, 46 His 
conilurt i elating to the council of Tient, 82. His aitful and treachemus bekavimu 
towmd the prmccs of the Piotcstant league, 82 Hisicnsons foi declining an alliance 
with the Piotectnr Somciset on the pait ot Edwaid VI , 113. Is leiluced to giant an 
equitable peace to the Piotostants, by Mauiico Elector of Saxony, 150 Makes an un- 
successful attempt on Metz, 150 Proposes his sun Philip as a husband to Queon Maiy 
of England, 151 Hib leasons for stopping Oairlinal Pole on his journey to England, 
352, Sends over a huge sum to bribe the English Pailiament, 160. Instructs Canlmal 
Pole to cxhoit M.uy to modulation towiud hei Pintestant subjects, 172 Resigns all his 
lioi editary dominions to lus son Philip, 1S3 Retires to a monastery m Estiemadura, 
183. His employment m his letieat, 184 His character compaied with that of Pope 
Paul TV., 185 

Chailes King of Navane, some account of, ami his character, n 95 Proem es Charles de 
la Ceula, C mstablo of Fiance, to be assassinated, and his behaviour on that occasion, 96 
John King of Franco piucliases a peace with lnm, 9k Seduces the Dauphin Chailes, 
who botiays linn mto the hands of his fnthoi, 97. Is tin own into pnson, 97. Escapes, 
107 

X of Swodra, his success m the nnrtli, v. 20 Besieges Copenhagen, but is foieod 

to desist by an English and Dutch fleet, 64. 

do Bluis inaiiies the niece ol John III Duke of Butany, and is acknowledged 

sue ccbsoi to tJmt duchy, u 70. Besieges the Countess (1 b Mountfmt uiHenneboune, 72. 
Is foiced to lane the siege by tho arrival of sue corns from England, 73. Is taken pri- 
soner by the CountosH de Mountfoit, 88 la slam in Bntany, 114. 

Clinimoulh, battle there, betwuen the English and Danes, l 51. 

Choitei af libuilies giantedto the English by Henry 1, i 241. Review of this chaitir, 
242 Renewed by Stephen and confirmed by Hemy 11,420. The Gieat Chaitci, 
called Mugna Chaita, gi anted by John, 42 1 1 The puncipnl heads of tins cliaiter, 426 
Remarks upon it, 428, 469 Seeuutii's fin the fulfilment of it, 429 A new one granted by 
Horny 1IL, 172 The difteionoes between this cluirtei and the Masma Chaita of John, 
472. A confirmation of it by Hemy, 473 A chattel uf forests planted by lnm, 173 
Tire GiuaL Onaitoi lcnewcd and couJiimud by a Pailiament at Oxford, 479 A solemn 
confirmation of the Gieat Cluuler by Hemy, 498 The two chartcis confirmed by Pai- 
lrament at homo, and by Fid waul I in Flandeis, 583 Are cojifiimed by lnm in tho 
fullest manner on lus icturn, with faith or comities, 5S4. A lice and full continua- 
tion of them by Edwin d I., 583 Above iweaty piuhamontary confirmations of the 
Gfioat Charter, grunted by Edward III, 125. 

CUiuliON, tho city of, besieged by tho Pnncc of Conde, in 343. 

CUultoau Cambiesis, peace of, between Plnlip ot Spam, Henry of France, and Elizabeth of 
England, m 21 1. 

— Gaillanl, on tho frontiers of Normandy, described, l 400 Is besieged and taken 

by Philip of France, 401. 

Cliatehault, the Earl of Air an mealed Duko of, m 96 Resigns his authority, as Regent of 
Scotland, to the quecn-dowagei , 193 Interposes and effects an accommodation botv een 
the queen-regent uud the Congiegutinn of tlu* Lord, 225. Jems tho Congregation, 22G. 
Is discontented at tho maningu of Maty with tho Lord Darnley, 269 Eriteisintna 
conspiiacy against Mary at Rtn lmg, 271) Is lorecd to take loiuge in England, 271. 
Is pai denied on condition of lotirmg to Fumco, 272 Airivos in London duung tho 
confeionco at York, but is detained by Elizabeth till Mui ray’s return, 312. Lays down 
hiH arms on the detection of Norfolk’s conspiracy, 336 
Oheimgtou, battle there, between Waller and Ilnpton, iv 400. 

Clieiator, when fust elected into a bishopric, li. 617. 

Child, Sir Jos Loh, his account of the gieat increase of wealth after the restoration, v. 477. 
Chi vuli y, tho passinn for, when fiist introduced among the English, i 468. The romantic 
pimeiplea of, deduced, 408. How improved during the time of the ciusados, 468. 

Cln 1st Church, Oxford, history of its first foundation, m 70 
Cluihtiamty, its first introduction among tho Anglo-Saxons, i. 23. 

Ohuich, tho power oi the, in the tunes of the Anglo-Noiiunu kings, i. 4G7. The authority 
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of, detached from the? state by tho ill-judged policy of William the Conqupim, 467. 
Estimate of its i e-venues m the lcigu of Homy 1Y , n. 197 Piupusal formed ly the 
Commons to convert them tn civil puipnses, 197. Foi its icfoimntinn fiom pope/}, &ee 
Refuimalion An exainmatinn of its punciples of lefoimatinn, uj 315 Reflections on 
the involution of its fortunes cone Dining the absolute deeiees of God, iv 104 
Chuidnll, Captain, distinguishes himself m tho Ficnch aimy against the imperialists, v. 

259 Joins the Pimce ol (hangu on lus invasion ol England, 451, 

Cuouits, by itmeiant justices, established by Hcniy II , 1 315. 

Cities in England, the state of, at the tnne of the Norman conquest, l. 159— Sec Cui- 
pm nt ions 

Ciul laws, a view of tho state of, as modelled by the Anglo-Noinmn kings, i. 1G7. 

Civil societv, the advantages of, in eumpausim nf baibaious ages, l 168. 

Claims, a ecmit nf, elected foi tho division nf lands m Inland, v 173 
Climueaide, Eail of, foims a combination among the lush Catholics, aud drives the Nuncio 
ltiuuccnn out of the island, iv 510 Invites Oimmul back horn Fianic, 519 Is 
obliged to submit to the l\uli ament, letucs, and dies, 553 
Claience, Lionel Duke of, second son nf Edvvaul Til , a bint view of lus life, n 121 

, Thomas Duke of, son of Iiemy IV , n 199 Attends his biothci Homy V to 

Prance, 220, Defeated and slum at tho battle of Bange, 223 
, George Duke of, second biothci to Edwaid IV , leagues with the Eurl of War- 
wick, li 313 Mumes lus daughter, 313 Confused accounts ol then subsequent 
opciaiious, 316 Raises men m cuuj unctirm with Win wick, but, despuning of sun -ess, 
disbunds them, and flies to Fiance, 317 Seoiotly icconcilcd Lo lus blether Edward, 
320 Deseits with Ins fou os from Wmwnk, 326 Hindered fioin niaiiyiug the lieu ess 
of Burguuily by his biothoi Edwiml, 335 PioHccution and execution ol two ol lus 
fuonds, Burdet and Slaey, 337 Uoullucd and tiled fm Ins lefleetions on these piueocd- 
ingN, 337 Di owned m a butt of malmsey, 338 Reflections on tlie uulbi lunate late of 
Ins eluUlipn, 338 

Clniundon, smnmaiy of tho Constitutions of, i. 300. Subscubcd by the bishops, 302. 
ALiugateil by Pope Alexander 302 

, Hyde Eail oi, anil Ghancellui, his chaiactei as an lustoiiuii, v OK Persuades 

Olmiles II to disband the nqmbhcau aimy, 107. Ilis cluiineler mid influence with the 
king, 108 His danghtci m.uricd to the Duke of Vink, 108 Is impeached in the 
House of Louis by the E.ul of Ihistol, 151 Causes ol the decline of bin credit with tho 
king, 132 Tho causes of Ins lull luquiml into, 156 The gienl seal taken fi uui him, 
156 Is impeached by the Commons, 157, 185 Bellies lo Calais, anil wuies hum 
thence to the House oi Louis, 158 Is banished, mul composes Ins lustoiy of tho civil 
wui, 15.8 Review of his life and conduct, 158 
Claypolc, Mis, daughtui of Oliver Cromwell, hex chaiaclei mid death, v 48. 

Clement V , Pope, the ouloi of Knights Tempi tus abolished b> him, n 29 

VII, of tlio family of Medicis, elected to the papacy, u 511, CL nuts to Wolsey 

the legatmc commission for Ido, 515. Gives Pi anew I ol France a dispensation from 
fulfilling the treaty of Madud, 529 Rome sni ked by the impel ml tionps, anil himself 
taken prisonei, 531 Is applied to by llemy VIII. tor a ihvoieo horn Oulhciinu of 
Arrugon, 538 Causes ol lus hesitation m that a flan, 538. His clmiaetei, 559 Is 
intimidated hy the cmpeioi, 510 Giants a commission to Campeggm and Wolsey to 
try the king’s niumagc, 541 Evokes the cause lo Rome, 512 Receives Ipicen 
Calhoimcfl ii])pLsal, 562 Is instigated by tlm conclave to pioeoeiJ to exhcmities against 
Henry, but only threatens Jam, 565 Is disgusted with Cmules, and leagues with 
Pmueis, 565 Motivos which prevented an ueeominodation willi Henry, 565 Pro*, 
liuunccs bcutoneo against Henry pi ecipi lately, of which he afterwords n penis, 566. Ilia 
authority lenoimml by the English Oimvoouliim and P« rl lament, 56b. Dies, 584. 

, Plume, of Bnvnnn, is chosen Eleitoi of Cologne, v 441. 

, Jacques, as, susshmlcN llemy HI of Pi, mee, m 475. 

Clementines and IJrlmnists, the source ofthose distinctions, u. 179. 

Cleigv, leviow ol the usuipatiuns of the, in tho reign of llemy If , i 292. Their artifices 
to obtain money, 298. Ulaun an exemption from tlio civil magistrate, 298, Enonmties 
committed by, 299, How they evadcil the celibacy enjoined them, 410. HoilcoUms on 
thcii wise, 411. By wlut titles they obtained scats ui tho am lent feudal Parliaments, 
4 18. Of use as mediutois in disputes between the kings and tin n borons, 480 Italian, 
an estimate of the value of then bcueiirns, m England, ui tlm curly puit of tlio ruign of 
ILcuiy III, 190. Di ‘puved of ull piutectmn from the laws by Edward I, on their 
refusal to giant linn supplies, 579 Thu bad circumstances to which they wwo 
reduced by this exclusion, 579. Aro reduced to complaint c, 589. A view of the 
supplies grunted by, to Edward I., 608 Why assiduous m piiunoling tho study and 
ohrtci vanco of civil law, u. ,167 Not to beg without, a licence, nt the time ol llemy 
Vi 1 , 446. All obliged to take the oath of supremacy, by act of Elizabeth's Parliament, 
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iii 259. Thar disposition towards Romish ceremonies and chinch authority, under the 
countenance of Bishop Laud, iv 198, The right of talcing their lcvcnuoH icsigncil to 
Parliament, v 138. Parochial, obtain the light of voting at elections, 139 — See Climeli 
and B Lsliops 

Clcigy, lefoimcd, m Scotland, their gloss behaviour to Mary on lici amval m Scotland, 
in 238 Aio mleil m thus by John Knox, 239 The leal cause of then lll-huiucnu, 213 — 
See Knox, Rofoimatiou, Assembly, Congicgatiun of the Luid, Ecclesiastical Commission, 
and Scotland 

of the cluucli of Rome, their aufchniity and union dangerous to tlio civil mngis- 

tiate, li 502 But tlio encouiagcmcnt of the line uits m sumo meuamo owing to them, 
503 — Seo Indulgences, Luthei, and Rofoimatiou 

Cleiinont, a council called tlicie by Pope Mm tin II , to resolve on a holy war, i. 225 

Cleveland, Duchess of, mistress to Chailos II , liei chuiactci, and milueneo ovei the lang, 
v 132 

CIlw oh — See Anne of. 

ChAiud, Su Rohei t, engages in the impostmo of Pei lan Waibce, ii. 413 Picvailod on 
by Henry YII to betray Ins scciets, and be li's sjiy upon linn, 414. Returns to Eng- 
land, and accuses Su William Stanley ns an accomplice, 415. 

, Sir Thomas, one of the cabal, his chaiactei, v. 184. Obtains a peeiago and the 

trcasuiei’s staff, fui the lunt of shutting up the exchequer, 195 la excluded by tlio 
test act, 221 

Clinton, Loid, commands Queen Muiy\s fleet fur a descent on the crmRts of Biitauv, iu. 
197 Landa at Ounquet, but is dnven off, 197 la appointed one of tlio commissioners 
to lnqimo into tlio conduct of Maiy Queen nf Scots, 307. 

Clinches, when Ih&t mti oduceil into England, m. 571. 

Coal, wlion fiist dug in England, i. 537 

Gnats of amis, when they first came into vogue, i 390 

Gribbot, one of tins king’s judges, ia seized in Holland, bi ought home, and executed, v 122. 

Coblium, Loid, Sir Julm Oldenstlc, las clmiactcr as head ol the Lnllaids, u 204 Singled 
out as a \ictun by Aiumhd Aichlmdiop of Canteibiuy, 204 Confciencc between him 
and fhc king, 2(J4 Condeiuuod, 205. Escapes, 205 Conspues ugamst tlio king, 205 
Taken and executed, 205 

-, land, cumlenincd, Imt pal iloned, for a con&pnaey against James I, m. 553. His 

uicrnihihlcmi accusation of Sir Waltei Raleigh, 584. 

Cnflee-housea, a pi uclumutiou foi the suppiessiun of, v. 237 The pioclamation suppiessed, 
237. 

Com, Swedish bullion imported, and good monev coined, iii 125. Is regulated by Queen 
Elizabeth, 217 Amount of, from 1599 to 1G19, iv 119 Amount ol, duiing the icign 
of Charles I and the succeeding commonwealth, v. 92 Cheat mcicase of, aitei the 
lcstuiiifirm, 470 

Coke, Sir Eclwuul, a cuiioiis passnge fiom Ins Institutes, reflating fo tho suppiession of the 
lnonastoiics, n, 031 Queen Elizabeth a haughty ficatmonl of him when Speakoi nf 
tho House of Commons, in 481) His severe Ueatiuent of the Eail of Ea^ox, 51S 
Gioasly abuses Su Walter Raleigh on his iiial, 584 Is oideicd hy James to prosecute 
tho murduiera of Sir TJioinns Oveibmy, iv 38 

CnlchcHter, is fDiced to capitulate to Fan fax and Iiotnn, iv 492 

Coleman, is allotted, and his papers seized, on account nf the popish plot, v. 279. Dis- 
cuvraics made hy lus letters, 279 Is tnoil and executed, 294 

Cnhgny, Admiral, makes an unsuccessful attempt on Boulogne, m. 112 Defends St 
Qiuntm against tho Spanish army, 190. The town taken, 190 Foims a scheme hr 
the taking of Calais, winch is executed by the Duke of Guise, 1 ( )0 Dcdaies m lavDiir 
of tlio Protestants in France, 233 Cuiiininuds tlio Protestant fmees altei tin* battle of 
Dioux, 25(1 Obtains supplies fiom Queen Elizabeth, 25C His piogiess in Nouuandy, 
200 Is appnznd of the league nt Bayonne against tlic Piutcstants, and conceits a 
belicmo to frustrate it, 343. Battle ol St Denis, 313 Oolleety the Pintcsfant forces 
aflei tho defeat ol Jamuo, and besieges Poicticis, 3 14. Is defeated by the Duke of 
Anjou at Moncontour, 345, Is deceived by the dissimulation of Charles, 357. Is 
wounded by an assassin, 358. Is killed m the massaeio of Tans, 358 

College, a jomei, his cxliaordmiuy trial anil execution, v 347. 

CoUmgbnuine, William, executed for a distich agiunsfc Rielmid III., ii. 3G0. 

Colonies settled by the English m America, iv. 119 — See Amcuca. Aio peopled by the 
lc&tramta imposed on dissonteis, v 477. Thou charteis recalled by James II , 478. 

Colnnua, Piospcr, the Spanish general, defends Milan agamst tho French invasion undei 
tho Admiial Bonnivet, u 518. 

Columbus, Christopher, his first voyage for discovciy of tho western -world, ii. 447. Sent 
his bi other Bartholomew to England to make his proposals to Henry VII., 448. How 
Honry was depnvod of the honour of tho discovery of Amonca, 448. 
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Combat, single, trial by, in the Anglo-Saxon laws, bow instituted, 1 . 1C9, 408. 

Comma ue, a view of the state of, dui mg the Anglo-Norman kings, 1 . 465 Remarks on 
tile state of, duiing tbs leign of Homy HI, 532 Iinlustiy, anil state of, ill tile leign 
of Eilwiud III, n 131. StaLo of, cluung the leign of Hi*my IV, 191) Regulations oi, 
in the loign of Homy YII ,415 Uieai extension. of, in tins loign, 4 i7 The privileges 
of the mei chants of the stil-^aid lakun nw.iy, 1 1 124 A lieafv of, made with Guotavus 
Eill'Hoii, 125 State of, diu mg the time of Queen Maiv, 200 The giant oppiossinn 
of, by the euoimmis giants of monopolies by Queen Elizabeth, 537 State of, dunng the 
leign of Queen Elizabeth, 565. 15st.ihli-.hin out of the East India Company, 566. Tiailo 
with Mu-seo\y opened, 566 Tmkey Company ciecled, 567 In the beginning ol the 
icign of James I , almost wholly monopolized b\ exclusive cmnnumes, 501 A decay of 
shipping oecnsioned by this evil, 595 Amount of the diatoms m this leign, iv 17 
StaLc of, (lining this loign, 115 Expoila and impel Is, 110 Stale of, duung ihe renin 
of Oliailes I and the succeeding common wealth, v. Ul Gloat increase of, afLei tlie 
ieshu.it inn, 470 

Commission, ecclesiastical oi high — See High Commission Cnuit. 

Cnmnultee of Safety, imiurd by the ollicois «fl,ei tin* expulsion of the Long or Rump 
Pailiamcnt, v 61. Negotiates with General Monk, 70 

Commodifies, puces of, m the leign. of Ricliaid 1., i 38!) Remaiks on the puce of, in the 
loign of Eilwaid III , u 133, li 

Common-piayei-hook, composed by a committee of bishops and divines, in 102 In what 
respects it tliflei ed fiom tlie old mass-book, 102. Is lovisoil, 12 L Is aul lion zed by 
Parliament, 12S— See Lituigy and Refoiinatum 

Commons, the fust efibi Is to wauls sending iepi esenlatives of, to Parliament, i. 500 Peg in 
to assemble sepaiato from the Peris, 504 Remnnstiati 1 agunst the delays ol the council 
of baiuns, 5l)4 Appeal to Tunce Edward, 501. The House of, reguliuly formed by 
the Eirl of Leicestei, with the admission of mcmlieis from bin uughs, 521 Fm flier 
leg illations with lespeot to the ie] u eseiitati\es of counties, 568 Tin* u\il epoch of the 
llnuso of, 569 The election ol lepieseututives considered as a liaidslnp both by 
them and tlieir constituents, 570 The giailiul mcreiHi 1 nl their mtlueiice on govern- 
ment, 571 RohihO gi anting supplies fm the expedition of Edwaid III against France, 
ii. 58 Tim consequence they arrive, to in Ins reign, 125 Law ycis frequently excluded 
the House at tins time, 125 Choose a spenkei for the first, tune, J37 Petition Urn 
Linda to appoint a council, (fee, dining the liuuoiity of Iticlnud IT, 137 Petition 
Riohiiiil IT against the cuuledeiaeiCH of tliubaions, 137, 621 Iiu]H*acli Michael do la 
Polo, Fail of Suffolk, 116 Thru piorcedmgs against llaelmid's ministry, 151 Their 
cnmplian tic to tho king, on the flushing ol Gloueostei’s Inetion, 158, 622 Impeach 
Eitz-Alau, AichbLshop ol Oaiiteibuiy, 151) Petition lor iul act to check tin 1 clergy m 
eluding tho mortmain act, 178 Then impel Laneo gically uim*nsed, 194 Insist on im 
answuj to tlmir petitions bufoie they make any giants, 195 Other acts of resolution by 
thorn, 195 Op j lose Ueniy TV in Jus attempt, to exclude females from slice, *hHion to the 
crown, 196 Advise the king to seize the tempo) ah ties of the church, 197. Scheme 
fanned by them fiom an estimate of the eerie -.in si iral inclines, 197 Apply for a miti- 
gation of the statutes against Dillards, 197 Impeachment of the Duke ol Suilnlk, 277, 
a sccouil, 279 Toiupei of tlm House which met on the asseitum of tin* Duke ol Vink’s 
pretensions, 28C. Address tlm lung to icmovci certain peers fiom Ins pie,.eiire/ 2S6. 
Tlmir spmt of opposition to the encioarhmciils of the OhuicU of Itonm dmmg the* n igu 
of Henry VI, 31)0 Petition for tho execution of the Duke of Clarence, brother to 
Edwaid IV, 338. Their grants to Henry VHI.nt, tlm installed of Otudmal Wobey, 
nud then spuakei Hu Thonms Mon*, 511. The urhiliaiy speech or Jleiiiyto 1<M wind 
Montague, a mombei, 629. Thomas Ciomwell, a meinheV, warmly dclemls his patron, 
OardmaL Wolscy, against the climge of the Peers, 519. Pass se\eral bills (o nwtiani tlm 
impositions of the clergy, 550. Kxtinnnliuaiy speech of a memb(‘i on the subject of 
leligum, 550 Complain to tho king of the rrilertious east on them by Fu.lier Dishop of 
Rochestoi, 55i. Giant the l%mg a discharge of Ins debts, 552 Petition fm indemnity 
tiom tho statute of piovisors, 559 Prefer a complaint to the King against tins oppie.-sions 
of oeclosiastieal courts, 560 Reject a bill Irunmd by the king, voipeeting lus right of 
wardships, &c„ 560. Comply with an act minting to the possession of lands, framed by 
tlm lung, 592 Tlm gloss flattery of tho Hpeukei to tlie king, (!l)2. Grant Hen ly sup- 
plies, but viiiy reluctantly, iii, 15. Push the hill for Ciomwell’s dentil unwillingly, 16. 
Petition tho king to lay tho case of lus inniriago with Anne of (Jleves before the convo- 
cation, 17. Pass a bill of attainder against tlm Duke of Norfolk, in olxahonre to tho 
king’s message, 59. Cruel tioatimmt of Strode, a membei, in Coiuwnll, for bringing in 
a bill concerning tin, 65 Jjord Seymour attainted, 101 . Alter a bill against treusou 
passed by the Duds, and pass another, 129. Reject a pomMull framed by tlm Lords, 
uni l pass another, 130. Refuse to pass tho utianuler of Tonslnl Dishr>p of Durham, oi to 
latify the attainder of Somerset, 131. A now election of, uudei Northumberland's 
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influence, 131 Giant subsidies to the king, 132. Remonstrate against Mary mauying 
Philip of Spam, anil are dissolved tor it, 152. A new election undei Miuy ami 
Ganlmnr'a influence, 163 Some membeis punished foi secession, 16G. Tlieir icasnu lor 
l rinsing a subsidy to the queen, 181 Giants made by a new Ilouso to tho queen, 196 
Oppose the act continuing 1 tire queen’s sale oi grant of ciown lands, 19G Copley, a 
memboi, nnprisnncd for speaking lrrcvciently of tho queen, 19G Vote a subsidy ami 
othoi grants to Quoon Elizabeth, 212 Addiess her to make choice ol a husband, 212. 
Repeat this addiess, 257 Aie stopped by Elizabeth m their debates concerning the 
settlement of the succession, 27S Farther debates on tins subject, 279. Her speech at 
dissolving them, 280. Stnclund intioduees a bill foi the amendment of tlio lituigy, 
331. Speech ot Piator on kneeling and making tho sign of the eioss, 334. StucUiid 
piohibitod by llio queen hnin attending the House, 335. Yelvoi ton’s iioe speech on the 
ocousiou, 335 Faithei debates on this mattci, 336 Rtiicland resided to tho House, 
33G Aie chocked by tho Lends, in debating of matteis of lcligious mfoimation, 337. 
Speeches on tho queun’a pioingatrve, occasioned by Bull’s motion against an exclusive 
patent gianted to a tiading company at Bustol, 337 Boll seveiely leprimauded by the 
council foi lus temerity, 338 Aro lepioved by the loid-korpci, at the close of tho 
session, for then fioednin, 339. A bnbe given to a niaym foi an election, with the 
probable lcusDn foi it, 341, n Addiess tliu queen fm the Buko of Norfolk's execution, 
354. Apply to the queen foi the tmd and execution of Maiy Queen ol‘ Scots, 35 1. 
Pass two bills foi legulating ecclesiastical cm emonios, but aie checked by tho queen, 
355 Speech of Petoi Wentworth m favour of libiaty, 373 Beliavium of the House 
on this ociasion, 375 Oppose eucioacluncnts of tho Upper House, 376 Appoint a 
geneial last, at the motion ot Paul Wentworth, 382 Aie lepiimmided by the queen 
for it, 382. Apply to the bishops foi faitliei leloimation, 401 Complaint of the court 
of ecclesiastical commission, 401 Aie piohibited by the queen fiom intermeddling with 
cirlesiustical iitiUim, 466 Aie checked in thou endoavnuis to legulate jiTuveyaure, 407. 
The queen’s haughty icply to the requests of Sii Edward Coke, speakei, 480 Petir 
Wentworth lesumes the subject of the succession, 480 He and several others sent to 
pusnn, 481 Tientment ot Mon ice foi opposing abuses of ecclesiastical powei, 481. 
Yclveiton, a lawyci, chosen speaker, 496 Giant supplies to the queen, 497. Dispute 
uU ait fin ms with the Loids 497 Exti uoi dinar y assertions of the legal pierogative in 
tho debates concerning monopolies, 538 The ab|ect acknowledgments of the House, 
on the queen's pmimsc to cancel the most oppiessive of the patents, 539 Grant the 
quoon an extraoi dinar y supply, 540 Review of the pi ae tree of the chanoellois m 
issuing new wnts to supply the places of membeis whom they judged incapable of 
attending, 588 Votes of tho House on this occasion, 589. Inquuy into the question, 
whether an outlaw can be chosen a inembei, 590 RestoieSn Fi turns Goodwm to lus 
scat, wlucli had been vacated by the chancellor on account of lus outlawiy, 591 Re- 
fuse a conference with the Loids on this affau, 591 Aie commanded by the king to 
colder with the judges, 591 Spmtcil debates nn tins subject, 591 A committee of, 
mquiio into the monopolies of tiadc, 591 Attempt to fine the nation fiom the buidcn 
of waulships and finuLil tenures, 595, and fiom puivcyauce, 595 Aio unwilling to 
giant any supplies to tho king, 596. Reject a bill fiom tho Loids, foi entadmg the 
ciown lauds on the king auil his successois, 597 Grant supplies, iv 9 Aie aveise to 
the union between England and Scotland, 9 Frame a petition for ligoui towards 
popish recusants, and lenity towards sempuluuH Piotcstant cloigyintn, but are checked 
by the king, *11. Oidoi then journals to be lcgulaily kept, 12 Refuse to supply 
the lung’s necessities, 14. RilluLfions ou then eonduet, 14 Then views extend to 
establish tho constitution on from piuiciples than finmeily, 15. Attempt to check tho 
regal piciogntivo m ecclcbiasiiad rllans, 19. Xtemonstiatu against the lugli commission 
court, 19 Are alarmed at reports of the Ling s uilluoncc in elections, 33 Dispute the 
lung’s power oflevymg money by 1ns pi omgatn e, 34. Are dissolved in angel, and 
some of the members lnipiisoned, 35. Giant supplies to assist the elector palatine, 60. 
Make a repiosentation of grievances to the lung, 60 Impeach the Laid Ghanrcllor 
Bacon, 61 Remonstrate to the king m favoui of the elcctoi palatine, and against the 
Bjianisk match, 64. Aie icpiovod by tho king, 64 Remonstiate again, 65. Tho 
king's speech to their committeo 65 lhntest against tho king’s denial of tlieir pim- 
leges, 6b. This piofcstatina tom out of then journals by the king, 66 Are dissolved, 
and the lehactoiy membeis punished, 67 The aigumcuts uigeil by both jiortics con- 
cerning the disputes between tho king and them, 07 Vote sujqilics ibi a Spanish war, 
87 Impeach the Earl of Middlesex, 88. Inquiry into the cause of the small sujiply 
giantcd by them m the first Forliamont of GIioiIoh I., 130. Their lcadois aud their 
views, 132. Continue obstinate in denying farther supplies, notwithstanding the king’s 
remonsliancos, 135 Arc disgusted at the assistance sent agamst Rochelle, 136 Com- 
plain of the giowth of popery, 137. A supply voted, but its passing into a law post- 
poned, 139. Impeach the Duke of Buckingham, 140. The two members who managed 
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this impeachment imprisoned by the king, 144. Remonstrate against conferring trusts 
on Catholics, 145. Aie di&bolverl, but publish a remonstrance pieviouH to then disso- 
lution, 146 A cknractci of tins house in tlic tknd Pailiament, 159. Sir Francis 
Seymour’s speech, 160 Su Roboit Philips’s speech, 161 Su Thomas Wuntwoith’s 
speech, 162 Five subsidies voted, 103. The famous petition of Tight taken under 
consideiation, 164 Faithor expostulations by the king, 168. The petition of light 
passed by them, 169 Impeach Man waring, for asseitmg in a sermon the legal pie- 
log.itive of levying taxes independent of Parliament, 170 Attack the commission for 
levying money, 173 Piesent a icmunstiancc against tlio Duke of Buckingham’s con- 
duct, 173 Insist on the kings discontinuing levying the duties ot tonnage and 
poundage, 181 Attack Aimuuaiusin, 183 An allusion made use of by Rouse, a 
mcmboi, 185 First nppcnianco ot Oliver CiDinwell, 185 Call olheeis to account tor 
levying tonnage and poundage, 185 Su Johu Elliot leads a leimmstranco against 
tliOi>e duties, 186. The speak 1 1 foicibly held m the cluu, till a lcninnstiimeo is Iiamcd 
and passed, 186 Are dissolved, 1S6 Mcmbois punished, 187. The complexion and 
reasoning of the House in the fourth Pail lament, now summoned aftei eleven yems’ 
mtoival, 210 The substance of Pym’s speech, 211 Enter into the consideration of 
giinvancos, 241 Resent the intei position of the Bonis, 242. Smnmaiy of the aigu- 
niBiits urged by tlio couit and pnpubu parties, 212 Are abruptly dissolved, 215 
Stratford impeached by, in the Long Poiliainont, 257. Iuiptwh Ai rlibishnp Laud, 
259 Impeach the Loid Keeper Fincii, 269 Vote several proceedings ot lieutenants 
anil deputy-lieutenants of counties illegal, und the parties exorcising them delinquents, 
for assessing ship-money, 261. Shenffs voted delinquents fur as, signing ship-money, 261 
The oflieeis who levied tonnage and poundage fined, 261 The stiu -chambei and higli- 
commission courts condemned, 261. Accuse the judges for their dolei mmulion on 
Hambden’s trial, 261 Expel monopolists and pin|c*ctors, 262 Renuuks on then pro- 
ceedings, 263 Reverse the sentences of the star-chamber rm Piyime and oLheis, 261. 
The lapid piogrcss of their icgulntions, 2G6 Agicc to pay the (Scuts aimy, 26K Bogin 
to attack episcopal authority, 269. Hainss the clergy, 279 Vote' a removal of all 
Catholics tiom the army, 273 Make limited giants of tonnage and poundage, 275 
Frame a bdl for triennial Puili aments, which is passed, 276 Pass u bill of uttnimler 
against Stratford, 289 Fouu a pintestalmn, and nrdoi it to lie signed h\ the wliole 
nation, 21) L. Are offended at the king's mteipositum lnr Stratfoid, 21)1 Didm-nd the 
English and Scots mimes on the lungs journey to Scotland, 291) Insist, on Die reduc- 
tion of the Irish aimy laisod by Stiaffnul to reduce the S ois, 306. Opjioo their being 
hired by the Spanmids, 306 Then zeal for the piusbjteiun discipline, 307 Credit 
the repoit ol the Irish massacre being ouleml by the King, 3J8 An account of the 
famous romonstianeo framed by them, 319 Pass the lomonst lance, anil publish it with- 
out sending it up to the Louis, 321. Reasoning of I ho paitiea on Imtlx Hides with leg.ird 
to it, 321 Present the rcmoustiunco to the king on Ins return, 325 V\m tho lull fui 
pressing soldioiH for Iielaml, 326 The mtci position of pens ill elections declared to be 
a bioach of puvilege, 327 Their proceedings against the bishops, 328 Deoliun to tho 
Lords an intention of injecting their uuthonty, ll opposed by thorn, 329 Excite appre- 
hensions in the people, 330. Impeach Die bishops, who sign a prol< ‘station, 332 Five 
members impeached by the king, 332 The impeached members aie demanded, 334. 
Aie demanded by tlio king in person, 335. Adjourn the House on Dus nemsnm, 336. 
Order a committee to sit m Meichant Tuylnis’ Ilall, 336 Tho accused meinbeis take 
then scats, 337. Messages between Uiom and the king, 338 Eneouruge petitions from 
the common people, 33!) Impeach. the aUmnoy-general, and prosecute tlunr plan of tlio 
militia, 342 Fouu a magazine at Hull, am l appoint (Sir John Hntlmm governor, 312. 
Apjiomt goveriiois of Poitsmimtli and tlm Towei, 312 Wain the kingdom to jireimro 
for a defence against Papists and dl-ntfertcd persons, 313 Appoint all Dm lieutenants 
of counties, and restore their powers, 313, Press Dm king by messages to pass the bill, 
3 it Ills reply, 315. Their vole on tins reply, 315 Dairy the militia bill into execu- 
tion without tho king’s eoiicui vouch, 317. Vote all to 1m traitors will) assist the king, 
350. Raise an army, and appoint the Earl of Essex general, 351 Fur those trans- 
actions wherein both Houses concur, sec Parliament. Uany an imjienohmoul of 
tlio ipieou up to the Lords, ‘11)1. Puss the sell-denying ordinance, 414. Choose 
Ileniy Pelham speaker, in tho room of Lentlial, on his going to Die army, 
472 Thoir violent aceusation against tlic king, 481. Puhh u vote for bringing 
the king to a trial, 497. This vote l>eing refusal by the Lords, they pass 
an ordinance tor bringing him to Dial by tlunr own authority, 197. Vote tho 
House of Limbi useless, and abolish momirehy, 510. Re-ailmit some of the secluded 
members, 515. Name a conned to canyon the administration of government, 515. 
Enlarge the laws of high treason, 522 Dissolution of, by Oiomwnll, 562. Ueirospoet 
of then pioeeediugs, 5l»3 Uhaiueter of B.irubone’s Parhauiout, v. 7. In the pioteclor’s 
Parliament, icfusu to acknowledge the House of Louis summoned by him, 1 1. The new 
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House of, after the final dissolution of tlie Long Failiament, moot and choose Sir Har- 
bottle Griimstone speaker, 81 Rocoivo a letter fiom Ohailcs II., and appoint a com- 
mittee to answer it, 82. Tho king piOLdmmod, 83 Vote presents to the king and lus 
biothois, 83 Pass a vote against tlio indignities piuctiscd by the Dutch towaidb the 
English tiaile, 135. Impeach the Eail of Chuendon, 157. Oblige the king to pass the 
act agam&t the impoitation of Iiisli cattle, 175. Adiliess the king for a proclamation 
against conventicles, 178 Obstiuct the Initiating maxims of the court, 178. Resent 
the Loids taking cognizance of SJmmoi’s case, 170 As also of then altering a money 
bill, 190 Coventiy act, on what occasion passed, 191), Vacancies supplied by writs 
from the cliaiuollm, annulled, 210 Grants to the king, 216 Frame and support a 
remonstiancc against tlio declaiatinn ot indulgence, 210 Remonstiance against the 
Duke of Yolk’s intended muiruigc, anrl the standing mmy, 223. Motions earned on the 
expected pioiogation, 223 Iuquuo into grievances at the next meeting, 224 Piepaie 
to impeach Buckingham and Ailmgtnn, 224 Their discontented measures, 233. 
Quarrel with the Lords on the case of Fag and Sliuloy, 235 R,elus o the king a supply 
to fiee lus revenue fiom anticipations, 230 Grant supplies foi the navy, 245, Thoir 
reasons foi putting no confidence in the king’s pi onuses, 2L7. Aie leproved and ad- 
journed for tlio address leconimcnchng an nlluuiro with the States against Fiance, 249 
Continue distrusttul of the Icing’s intentions, 254 MukL a passionate addiess to tlie 
king, 250. Vote the disbanding nf the army, 258. Impeach the Eail of Dnnhy, 292. 
Contest the choice ol a speak ei with the king, 2!)9. Tlie dispute compiomised, 299. 
Danhy attainted, 300. Resmno the scaicli attei the popish plot, 301 Pass the bill of 
exclusion against the Duke of Ymk, 300. A hill bi ought m to exclude all members 
possessing lueiativo ofticcs, 300 Vote tlie king's guards and standing aimy to bo ille- 
gal, 307. Resume the impeachment id Dauby, 308 Dispute with tlie Lords on the 
right of the bishops' votes iu Danbv's case, 309 Pei secutc, the abhoners, and piotcct the 
petitioners, 325 Revive alaims about the impish plot, 320 The exclusion bill le- 
sumed, 327. The aigumcnts uiged fin and against tlie exclusion bill, 328 Pass tho 
exclusion bill, 332 Piesent an addiess to tlie king concerning abuses m government, 
332 Their violent pincccdings, 33 S. Impeach Fitz-IIains in tin* Parliament at Ox- 
foid, 313. Grout a revenue to James U dm mg life, 390 Addiess him concerning his 
exercise of a dispensing powoi, 409 In tlie Convention Parliament vote tho tlnono to 
be vacant, 462 Tlioir conference with tho Loids, LUG — See Louis, and Pailiauunt. 

Commonwealth of England, commencement of, iv. 510. Slate of, after the battle of Wor- 
cester 548 Its conluscd management ol ecclesiastical afians, 549. Maintains a ioimul- 
able power able ad, 550 Aihmul Blnlco disperses Prmce Rupeits fleet, 551. Sir 
Gcoige Aysouc irduecs the colonics, 551. Scotland mluecd by Monk, 553 Attempts 
a coalition with the United Provinces, 55 1 Determines on a wai with them, 555 En- 
gagement between Blaku and Trump, 557.— See Blake, Ajscue, ifccn Then advantages 
at sea owing to tho ship-money levied by Oluules, 559 The Long Parliament dissolved 
by Oiomwell, 562 State oi pintles at this turns v 4. Is teimmatud by Cunnwcll being 
chosen protector, 9 Is res Lore d by the resignation of Rielmrd Cromwell, and leas&em- 
bhng tho Long Parliament, 58 The Pnrluunoul expelled anil a comnutteo of safety 
appointed, 63 State of foreign ailairs, 64 Dihsnlutum nf tlio Long Pailuiment, 77. 
Charles II. icstorod, 82. A review of mininers, &c , at this time, 81 

Communion-SDiviee, a now one irumnd on the abolition of private masses, in 93. 

Communion-table, icinovcd from the wall mio the middle ot tlu* church, by tho fust Eng- 
lish reformers, lii. 317 

Companies, exclusive, almost all tlie foreign trade of England in tho hands of, at the com- 
mencement of the reign nf James I , id. 591. 

Compel gue, besieged by the Duke of Burgundy, and Joan il’Aic taken prisoner their, 

Comprehension of Epiacopists anrl Pi Cbhytorians, n conference held m the Savoy foi effect- 
ing, v 114. The popular arguments for and ugnmst this mcasiue, 115. 

Compurgators among our Saxon ancestors, what, i. 169 

Conan, Duke of Brit any, yields Nautz to King llenry II. of England, i. 289. Bctrotlis 
lus daughter to Henry’s third son, Gooffioy, 289. 

Condc, Prince of, dcelaios in favour of tho Protestants in France, in 233 Is seized and 
condemned to death by the influence of tlio Guises, 234. Saved by the death nf tho 
hang, 231 Takes arms m favour of the Protestants against tho royal party, 253 Euleis 
into a tioaty with Elizabeth of England for assistance, 234. Taken pnsoner by the 
Catholics at the battle of Dioux, 256. Obtains his liberty by treaty, and is reinstated 
in his offices, 261. Assists at tho augo ol Havro-tlo-Grace, 261. Is appused of the 
league of Bayonuo against the Protestants, and ioms m a scheme to prevent it, 342 
Battle of St Denis, 343 Forms tho siege of Chartres, and obliges the court to an 
accommodation, 343. Is killed at the battle of Jainac, 313. 

, tho young Prince of, is, with llenry Prince of Nuvario, placed at tho head of tlio 
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Protestants by Crdigny, after the defeat of Jamac, and death of hia fathei, ]ii. 3*14. Is 
obliged by Charles to renounce tlio Protestant fmtli as llie puce ot Ins life, drums' the 
massacre ol Pans, 358 Puis himself at the head of tho Geirnan Protestant auxiliaries, 
361. Is defeated by the l)uko of Guise, 474 

Conde', Pnnce of, Ins obstinate battlo with tho Piinco of Orange at Scneffe, v. 232 Lewis 
XIV servos undui him as a voluntoei, 238. Succoeds Tuienne m Alsace, 23S. Eoicos 
tho imperialists to lepass the Rhine, 239. 

Congregation ol tlio Lmd, an association of reformers in Scotland so styled, account of the 
bond they entered into, lii 2L8 Pie sent a petitiou to the queen-regent, against the 
seanclaleus lives of the cloigy, 221. Petitiou tlio Parliament and convocation, 22 1 
Raise men to oppose tho i ngunt, 222 Thou addi i ss tn hex, and remonstrance to such of 
then paity as jumuil hei, 223 Then address tu tin* established ihiuch, 223 Tho regent 
outcis into an accommodation with them, 224 Uhnigi* the logout with infiingmg tho 
capitulation, 221. Sign a now covenant, 225 Give themselves up to tho guidance of 
John Ivnnx, 225 Take Peitli and Edmbuigli, 225 (Jo me to an agi cement with tlio 
logent, 225 Aic joined by tho Duke of Cluitolrault, 225 Deprive the queen-dowagci 
ot tho logency, aud older all EioncU troops to ilopnit tlio kingdom, 227 Request 
assistance from Queen Elizabeth, 227. Conclude a ticaty with Elizabeth, and loceivo 
a Hoot and foiccs tiom liei, 228. Ticaty of Edinburgh, 22!) Call a Piuliamout, sup- 
picss tho Catholic leligion, and establish the Picbbytcimn disciplme, 231. Send to tho 
queen lor a latih cation, winch she refuses, 231. Cariy their plan into execution, and 
again lequcst tlio assistance of England, 232. 

Connaught. — See Ireland 

Conquemrs, in tlio feudal times, an estimate of their nieiits, ii 124. 

Conrade, Maiquis ofMontleuat, conducts tho Gonnan nirny to Palestine, on the death of 
his fathei, tlio Empeior Ereilonc, l. 366 Claims the kingdom of Jniusali'in, m opposi- 
tion to Guy do Lusigiun, 372 Is assassinated by older of the Old Man of the Moun- 
tain, 376. — See Assassins. 

Consoi vators of the public lihoi tics — Sec Barons 

of the peace, njipDintud in Scot 1, mil, iv 3BS. 

Constable ot England, reflections on the arbitral y ollieo anrl enmt of, ii G23. Tlio office 
o( forfeited by tlio Duke ot Buckingham, and tievei revived, 199. 

Constancy council of, deposes Pope John XXIII , and elects Martin V, ii. 227. Burns 
John Huhs and Jenmio of l‘i ague, 227 

Constants, aunt to William II King of Naples and Sicily, is loft by him successor to his 
dominions, i 368 Is mumcil to tlio Empeior Homy VI., 368 Is dispossessed hy her 
natural brother Tanciuil, 80S 

, mnthoi of Arllnu Duke of Bntnny, is hated hy Eleanor Quoen-Dowagor of 

England, l. 302. Uow iniluceil tn surrender hoi son to his unelc John King of England, 
393 Appeals to Philip on the mimloi of Aitlnrr hy John, 398 

Constantine, King of Scotland, defeated by Athelstai! King of England, r. 79 Confederate 
with the DanuSi pnalos anil Welsh piinces, but is w oisted by Atholstan, 79 

Constantinople, taken by the Tuilts, and tlio consequences of dial event, u 448. 

Constitution of England, an historical view of, to the time of Henry VII., n 371. Tim 
different pei mils of, pointed out, m 547, n Indications of a spirit m the JIouho of 
Commons to alter it on principles of freedom, iv. IS. Newer tin irougldy understood until 
fixed on punciplos of liberty by Pailumumt, 19. Thu ai guniunts urged on both sides in 
the disputes between James T and the Parliament, 66. 

Conventicles, act of Pinlimont against, passed, v 1 K 1 A Severn law against, in Scotland, 
2b5. Arc rigorously dispersed and suppi eased, 313. Ain strictly suppressed in England, 
3(H) Arc allowed by the declaration of indulgence, 421 

Convention of states, called in Scotland, without the king’s authmily, iv. 388. Enfurco 
tho solemn league and covenant, 389. 

Pari uunonl.— Sue Parliament. 

Convocation, the first assembling of deputies of the inferior clergy, hy Edward T„ i. 573. 
Scinplo to assemble rm tho king’s writ, 573. Tho objection how neconnnodated, and 
tho reason why tho clergy formed two houses of, 571. Refuses the demands of Edward 
tuwanl a 'French war, 578 The consequences of this refusal, 579 Bummoued by 
Ileniy VIII, and intimidated by Cardinal Wolsey into the grant of a moiety of oeelebius- 
tieal revenues, u. 513 Henry’s rnaningn with Calheiiuu of Airngon declared to ho mvalril 
by, 556. Compounds with the king for a pmscouhim curried oil against tho clergy, on 
the statute ol pioviams, 559 Acknowluilgefl tlie king’s supvemaey, with a icservation, 
559. Tho pupal anthnrity renounced by, 568. Debates on tlio expediency of a trans- 
lation of the kSeiiptuies, 593. Tim bishops for and against reformation enumerated, 
601 ‘ Aiticles of faith framed by, 605. Tho inJlueiico of Protestant principles in their 
articles ostinuited, 605 f hunts supplies to Homy, m 15. Annuls Henry’s mai- 
riago with Anno ol Cloves, 18. Giants supplies for a French war, 39. Votes Henry a 
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subsidy of six shillings m the pound, 49. Meets when tho fiist Parliament of Edward 
"VI was summoned by the Duke of Somerset, 92 Meets in Queen Mary s reign, and 
disputes on tiansubslantmtinn, 152 Tho debate adjourned to Oxford, 153 Votes a 
subsidy to Queen Elizabeth, 260. Its pioeoedmgs m the sitting after the dissolution of 
the louith Parliament of diaries I., iv 240 

Conway, Loid, is appointed general of the horse in the army sent against the Scots, iv. 
248 Is louted at Newbuin, 249. 

Copenhagen, is besieged by Charles X. of Sweden, but relieved by an English and Dutch 
fleet, v 64. 

Copley, a member of the House of Commons, impiisoned for speaking movcrently of Queen 
Maiy, in 196. 

Copper coin, when fiist introduced, iv 11 9 

Com, lemaiks on the statute in ices of, duiing the icign of Ilenry III , i 532 Tho ex- 
pectation of, allowed in the leign of Homy VI , u. 809 Otliei lcgulntiona of the tiade m, 
300 Puces of, during tho reign of James 1 , iv 111 Public magazines of, established, 

111 

Cornish, Sheriff of London, is convicted on false evidence, and executed, v 405 

Cornwall, an msuiioction thoi o against Homy VJI on account of levying a subsidy, u 423, 
Headed by tho Loid Audloy, 424. The li'bols defeated ut Blueklicnth, 425. 

, Ricliaid Eml of, son of lung John, his disputes with Inabrothci HemyllT and 

Walcran de Ties concerning the i c\stitution of a mnnoi in Jus eaildum, l. 481 Defuses 
the kingdom of Sicily, oficncd to him liy Pope Innocent IV , 492. Is elected King of 
the Romans, 494 Spends all his tieiismcs m Geinumv, 494. Is obliged to bwoai 
obedience to the pmvisions of Oxford, befmc the baiona allow lmn to lotiun to England, 
504. His son Homy jomH tho contbduiaey of btuony against the king, 510 Is taken 
prisoner by the batons at Hie battle* nf Lewes, 517 Recuvcis lus libcity by the battle 
of Evesham, 526 His son Homy d’Allnuuuo assassinated by his cousins, 528 Dies, 520. 

Corpoiatirms, when first elected in Fiance, and with wlmt vlcw, i 451 Are a great 
check upon lndustiy, n 447 The regulation of, giantod to the king by Parliament, v 
118 Most of them sunendoi their charteis to (Jinnies II , 365. Conditions on winch 
they wei c lesloi ed, 365. 

Oorrcn, Di , pieaelms hcfoiu Homy VIII. and justifies his conduot against tho reproaches 
of Fnui Plw to, n. 580 

Cnspatrie, why made Kail ot Nmtlmmbeiland by King William the Conqueror, l. 156, n., 
190 Created Jtiotl of Dmibur by Malcolm lung of Scotland, 201. 

Oottomiux —See Bi abandons. 

Clultingtun, Su Francis, opposes Tnuce Charles's journey to Spain, iv. 79. Is abused for 
it by Buckingham, 79 

Covenant, ouo fiameil anil subscribed in Scotland, against receiving tho canons and 
htuigy, iv 227. Is enforced by the general assembly under pain of excommunication, 
368 — See League. 

Covonliy, Sn John, is assaulted ami maimed, for a satirical reflection on Cluulcs n, v 
190 Winch occasions the famous act ngamst maiming, known under his name, 191. 

(jnverdalo, Bishop of Exeter, is imprisoned on tho accession of Queen Mary, in 145, 

Council of tho Ninth, abolished by tho Long I’uiliuimmt, iv 298. 

— of Oiliceis, summoned by Oliver Oiomwell, resolves on bunging Gliailcs I to trial, 

iy 478 Demands a dissolution of the Pariinmont, and seizes the King, 493. Tho Par- 
liament puiged by, 495 Plans a icpubhcuu fmm of government, 497 Tunis the 
members out of the House by violence, 562 Clmosos Ohvci Ciniuwell pioteetor, v 9 
One is summoned by Ricliaid Cromwell, 57. Deposes the piotectui, 58. Resides tlio 
Long Parliament, 59. 

of titatos, noimiuited by railmmcnt to onny on tlio administration of government 

aftoi the execution of the king, iv 515 Appoints Cromwell Lmd-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
529 Ono apiKuntcd on tlio dissolution of the Lung Pailuimunt, v 77. 

of Wales, abolish ud by the Long Parliament, iv. 298. 

, Ecclesiastical — See Synods 

Counties, the first division of England into, i 69 The fiist attempts at appending mem- 
bers for, to Parliament, 609. — Sec Commons, Palatine, the junsiliction of, annexed to 
the crown, iii. 575. 

County ceiuts, first appearance of, i. 69. Aio peculiar to England, and the nature of them 
explained, 454, n. 

Oourlcu bell, the observance of, in England, no maik of slavery, i. 612. 

Court and country, when those partu s first began in Parliament, iv 567, 

Court baron, the ancient foiin ami nature of, i 450, 454. 

Couit of High CommiShioii. — See High Commissi on. 

Courts, civil and ecclesiastical, law enacted for their reunion on the accession of Henry I , 
l. 265, Remained without effect, from the opposition of Archbishop Anselm, 265. 
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Courtney, son of the Marquis of Exeter, is released from the Towel, and made Earl of De- 
vonshue, by Queen Mary, in 144 — See Devonshire 

Coutras, battb of, between Homy III of Prance, and Henry King of Navaxie, iii 474 1 

Cowley, his oharactci ns a poet, v 06. His death, 66 

Cozens, Doan of Peterborough, his superstitious zeal for ecclesiastical ceremonies and 
lun^hty assertion of church authonty, iv 271. * 

Craig, a Protestant minister of Edinbingh, is ordered to publish the banns between Queen 
Maiy and Bothwell, which he letups, m 287 Eemonstiatcs against this marriage 
befoic the council and from the pulpit, 287 

— 241 lbl),1 * a ^ C0 ^ S coltr * uzai:i * a 1A0 ^ her house taken cognizance of by the church, 

Cranmct, Dr , his first introduction to Ilonry VIII , n, 554. Is engaged by Henry to mite 
in fiivoui ot lus divoicc, 554. Is made Aiclibishop of Cantoibuiy, 563 The number of 
bulls noccssaiy for his installation, rcmaikcil, fium Bishop Burnet, 630. Is appointed to 
examine the validity of the king’s mauiage, 563 Declaim Catluume contuiaacious for 
lion-appoaiancc, and pruuouuces the mairiage invaliLl, 563 Favours the Piotestant 
tenets, 576. Inteiccdcs with Henry in behalf of Queen Anno Buleyn, 568 Is con- 
stiaincil to annul the maiuagc, (iOO Encoutugos faitlier lelonnahims m icligion m. 1 
Opposes the law of the six articles, 7. Dismisses lus wife m obedience to them *7. 
Communicates to Henry an account of Queen Catlmmn llowaid’s lewdnoss, 24 Loses 
a powerful fuend by the death of the Duke of Sullblk, 52. ts piotccteil by thokin** 
against the Catholic courtiers, 53 Attends Henry in lus dying moments, 66 Is named 
one of the icgoncy duimg the muirmty of Ed waul VI, 72 His importunity with the 
young king to sign the warrant for the execution of Joan Bochin, 11)5 AiLhoios to 
Someiset the protcctoi in lus disticss, 116. Opposes the attainder of Tonstal Bishop of 
Dm ham, 131 Is induced to sign the patent foi the Hiicecssnm ol Ijady Jane Gray, 136. 
Is imprisoned and convicted of tieason, uwiug to Ins lnilisn cot zeal against moHses,’ 146. 
Is sent undci a guaul to Oxford to delate on traiiHuhstanliatnm, 153 Is cited to Itome 
foT lieiesv, 186 Is condemned as contumacious, though m custody, 186 Is degraded, 
187 Subscribes to tho popo’s supiemucy ami the leal presence, 187. Contuihets this 
subscription by public declaration, L87. Is burnt, and lus fuititude at the stake, 188. 
A chaiacter of him, 188. 

Crecy, battle of, between Eilwaul III. of England and Phdip do Valois of Fiance, li. 81. 
The gioat sluuglitei of the French at, 86 

Credit, national, low state ol, pievieus to the inign of Elizabeth, iii. 565. 

Ciema, Cardinal de, disgraceful anecdote of, i 2S7 

Cieipu, Maishal, is ilofcatcd by the imperialists m an endeavour to relieve Tievos, v. 230. 

Ciessingham, Tieasiuer ni Scotland, is joined in the administration with Oimrsby, on Earl 
Warrenne leaving lus government tlieie, l. 588 K\usi»emtes the Sects by Ills oppres- 
sions, 588 Urges Wanenne to give battle to Wallace, 51)0 Is slam m the action with 
Wallace, 501 His body contemptuously treatisl by the Hi Mite, 501. 

Crevant, in Bmguudy, besioged by tlie Ficuch and Sects, but nused by the English, u. 
235. 

Ciumual law, among tho Anglo-Saxons, a view of, i. 163. 

Criminals, a cumpaiison of the yearly execution of, in England, at different pounds, iii. 68, 
560. 

Cromwell, Thomas, defends lus patron, Cardinal Wolsev, against a charge of tho Peers in 
tho House of Commons, n. 541) Is mmlo Hen otary ol slate, 576. The king’s hnnmnmey 
ovoi tho church delegated to lum, unilei the title and nflioo of viear-geneial, 5!)l). An- 
pomtH commissioueis to visit the mmiasteneH, 5'Jl (he. at abuses charged umm tin 'in 

-)61. PioHides m tho eonvoeation as vieai -general, (HU. Articles or faith burned by this 
meeting of convocation, 605. The rleigy incensed against him for lus regulations in 
religions nuitteiH, 607 PionnuneeH sonic nen against Lnmbeit, in. 1. Uis account of 
Ilemv’s disputation with Umbert, 6(H). Is made a |»eei and appointed one of tho 
committee ol louls, to frame iu tides (or abolishing diveisitics of opinion m uhgiou, 5. 
Assists the kiug in lus arbitral y prosecutinns, 6. Obtains precedency ol the other ofilccis 
of suite, 10 Mitigates the piosmitimiH on the law of the nix articles, U), Promotes 
Henry a mama go with Anne of ( (loves, 12. Henry hiubnurs a secret displutsure against 
him on that aecount, 14 h made Mail of Enscx and knight of tlie mirier, II, The 
eiuiw's winch pincumd his fall, 15. Is committed to tho Towel, 16. flia necuHation 
nuh‘L°I7 lmU,tl ° U> 1(i " Xtit9 UinV1R ® luU<il ‘ to tho k m & lLj> execution and elia- 

— , Oliver, complains in tho House of Commons of a prondfioir for popish doctrines, 

K with other puritans, tiom transput fcmg hunself to Anieiicn, 211. 

UefinitH the royalists at Gainsborough, 385, Distinguishes himself at the battle of 
uoiueastli;, JS.> lus gallant behavinui at (ho buttle of Mars( on-moor, (02. AhsihIh m 
uuteatnig the king at Newbury, 4U7. Boeomes a leader of the independents, 416. ])if- 
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feronces between him and tlie Eail of Manchester, 411 His speech in Parliament 
lelative to the self-denying oidinanco, 413 How he eluded the self-denying- ordinance 
as to himself, 415 His chniaetei, 41b 1 New models the aimy, 434. The fanatical 
spmt Df the officers and soldi uih, 434 Commands the right wing at the battle Df 
Naseby, 437. His successes afteiwaids, 441. Foments the discontents of the army, 
461 Is the soui ct cause of the lung being seized by the army, 462. His profound 
livpociisy, 463 Is chosen goneial by the aimy, 403. Mai dies the aimy towards Lon- 
don against the Pailiament, 4U4 Ectues to Ecaihng, 469. Pays court to the king, and 
enters pnvately into tiuaty with linn, 47U The aimy marches to London, 472 Eemaiks 
on his conduct between the king and Parliament, 474 Ruppi esses the ogitatriis, and 
reduces the aimy to obedience, 473. Calls a meeting of oifiueis at Windsoi, to aotile the 
nation, wlioiem it is resolved to hung the king to a tnal, 478 PioViiiIs with the 
PHiliiiment to vote against all farther tieaty with the king, 481. Defeats Lang dale aud 
Hamilton, and maielies into Scotland, 461. Sends a lcmonstiancc to the Parliament on 
its ti eating with the king, 463. Seizes the king, and confines him in Hmst castle, 493. 
Marches the army to London to purge the railiament, 494 His speech m the House 
on the ordinance for bunging the king to a tnal, 497 Is appointed one of the king’s 
judges, 498 His hypocutical conduct towaids Fan fax, dining the time of the king’s 
execution, 505. His gencial chumctui, and gieat influence in the aimy, 515 Is named 
one of the council of state, 515. Pioemes himself to be appointed Loid-Licutcn&nt of 
Ii eland, 520 Suppresses the agilatois, 522 Ai lives at Dublin, 524. Storms Troikih, 
and puts the gamsnn to the swoid, 521. Stnims Wuxloid with tlio same ciuelty, 524. 
All Munster submits to him, 525. Takes Kilkenny, 525. Leaves Ireland, 537 Is 
declined captam-general ol all the liuees in England, anil marches an aimy to Scotland, 
538. Is fold'd to lutiro, and is followed by Lesley, 539 Defeats Lesley at DiuiLni, 
510 Wntes polemical letters to the Scots clergy, 511. Follows Ohailcs II. into Eng- 
land, 544. Defeats Ohailus at Woiuu&tev, 54 L. Summons a council of officers to lemou- 
stiate to the Pailiament fm a new election, 561 Expels the memheis fiom the House, 
and locks the door, 562. An account of his bn lh and private life, v 1. Eeccivoa 
aildiesscs on the dissolution of tlio Parliament, 4 Summons a new Parliament, 5 His 
address to it, 6, n. The Pailiament lusigns up its authority to luiu, 8 Is doclaicd 
piotectoi, 9. His powcis, 9. Makes peace with tlio Dutch, 12 Executes tlio Portuguese 
ambass-uloi’s biothei for assassinatnm, 13. Summons a Pailiament, 14. His otpntable 
legulatum of clue in ms, 14 Di sen i it outs against Jus administration, 14 The Pailiament 
disputes Ins authonty, 15. Dissolves it, aftoi obtaining a recognition, 17 An insur- 
rection of loyalists at Salisbuiy suppressed, 18 Divides England into twelve military 
jurisdictions, under mujor-geneials, to suppress the royalists, 19. Issues letters of 
icpnaals against Fiance, 22 His million eu over the French minister Mazaime, 23. 
Reflections on his foreign negotiations, 24. Sends a fleet under Blake to the Medi- 
terranean, 25 S duiIh a licet under Pun and Venables to the West Indies, 26 Jamaica 
taken, 26. Sends Pen and Venables to the Town, 27 The vigour of his foioign trans- 
actions, 29. Ills domestic administration, 30 Establishes a militia, 31. Establishes 
a commission of Tri/rrn, to present to occlusiastiual buneiircs, 31. His gancial conduct 
in religious mat Lois, 32. TIis addioss m pin cm mg sucict intelligence, 33. His general 
deportmont, 31 His vein or pleasantly sometimes leads him into inconsistencies ; 
instanced m au anecdote, 35 His plan of admu initiation in Scotland, 36. In Ii eland, 
36. Endeavours to bo made king, 37 Destroys the authonty of the niojor-genei.ds, 38. 
Tho crown is oiferod to lum by Parliament, 39. Is afraid to ventuic on it, 40 Extract 
from his speoeh on infusing it, 40, u Tim motivus foi lus lcfusal, 41 His protcctoral 
authonty confirmed by Parliament 42 Briugs his son Eichaid to com l, and niarnos 
his daughters, 43. Summons a new Pailiament in two Houses, as foimorly, 4L Dis- 
solves it, on his House of Peers not being owned by the Commons, 44. Concludes an 
alliance with France, 45, Sends an army to join Tuicnuo m Flaudeis, 45. Dunkirk 
delivered to him, 45 Piutios formed against him at home, 16, Piscovois a plot of the 
royalists, 47. Escapes assassinitLion by Binder eninu, 48. Is disturbed with appichcnsious 
anil domestic tioublos, 48 Falls sick, 49 Dies, 51. His duuaetei, 51 An apology 
foi Ins conduct, 53 Anecdotes of his family, 54. Kemarks on lus political situation 
at the time of lus death, 55, His regard to liter ary merit, 93 His account to Lord 
Onoiy of tho fiist cause of duteiinmmg on tlie death of Chailes I , iv. 580. 

Cromwell, Eichaid, is brought to court by his lather, v, 43 His diameter, 43. Is 
acknowledged protector, 56. Calls a Parliament, 56. Cabal of Wallingford Houso 
against hun, 57. Is persuaded to call a general council of officers, who also cabal 
against him, 57. Is foiced to resign the pi electorship, 58. Passes tlio remainder of his 
life in peace, 5J). 

, Henry, second son of Olivei , his dim actor, v B6, Is made Lor d-Lientcnant of 

Ireland, 36. Ec*aigna lus command, and retires to England, 58, His death, 233, n. 

Gropredydriidgc, battlo of, between Charles I. aud Sir William Waller, iv, 405. 
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Ciown, entail of, by the fiist Parliament of Henry VH , u. 380. A review of powois 
claimed by, to the time of Clmiles I., iv 99. 

Crusades, tho commencement of, i. 223. The nnivoisal lags for engaging m, 226 The 
political use made of the lionzy by the Emopean princes, 227. Why less attended to 
by William Eulus than by ntlii'i pnneos, 228 History of, continued, 236, 350. Eichaid I. 
prepaies to cng.ige in, 363 The Empeioi Fiedeno maiches on, 360. Eichard I of 
England and Philip of Fiance engage m, 367. Then tiansactlons at Sicily, 3i>8. At 
Cypius, 370 Acre m Palestine taken by then assistance, 371. Lewis IX of Fiance 
ami Pimce Edwaid, son of ILemy III , engage in one, 528. Lewis dies, 529. Edwaid 
lecallcd by Ins futliei, who dies quickly attci, 529. 

Cnmbeiland, Eail of, fits out a lleot at his own chaiges against the Spaniards, but meets 
with ill success and misfoi tunes, m 470. Undeitakos anothei expedition, which fails, 
479 Endeavours to mitigate the sentence of the council against the Eail of Essex, 519. 

Cummin ot Badonoch, associated with the Steward of Scotland in the regency of that 
kmgdniu, i 502 Is muted at Falkuk by Edwaid, 593. 

, Jolm, chosen legent of Scotland, l 596 Defeats John do Segiave, Edwaid’s 

gu.iulian of Scotland, 596 Makes Ins submission to Edwaid, 597. Beliays young 
Kebeit Bruce’s secicts to Edward, 600. Is killed by Biuce, 692. 

CuL&on, Sn Eobcit, Governor ot Ha mines, employed by Hemy VII. to betiay the seoiots 
of the Eail of Suffolk, u. 43S 

Customs, pioduco of, m Queen Elizabeth’s reign, xii 5G1 Tho amount of these duties in 
the icign of James I., iv. 17. Amount of, xu tlio leign of Chailea I. before the civil 
wais, v 92. 

Cypius, pait of tho fleet of Eicliard I hlupwicckcd and pdlagcd nn that coast, in then way 
to the Holy Land, i. 370. Isaac Bunco ul, couqucicd and thrown into pnson by 
Eichard, 371. Eichaid espouses Beiengaiu, ihiughtoi of tianclioz King of Navano, 
thcio, 371 Lusiguan made King of, by ltiuliaid, 372. 

D. 

Dacres, Lconaid, excites an insurrection in the Noith of England, iu. 327. 

D’ Alb l ct, Constable of Fiance, oxtuioidmaiy deteat of, at Azmcour, by Ilomy V. of 
England, n 2L3 

D'Albmey, Philip, defeats the Ficuch licet coming to England to succour Prince Lewis, 
and Ins stratagem on that occasion, i. 475, 

DAllmaine, Henry, son to Eichaid King of tlio Romans and Eail of Cornwall, joins 
Leicester and the luions against Homy HI , i 510 Is gained ovei to the loyal tauso 
by l^rinee Edward, 513. Commands the mam body of the kings anny at the battle of 
Lewes, m conjunction with lus fatbei, 517. Is Miiiemleicd, together with Edward, to 
Leicester, to gain tlio libei ty of Ilumy and his father, 517 Recovers his liberty, with 
the other prisoners, by the battle of Evesham, 526 Is assassinated by Ins cousins at 
Viterbo, 528. 

Dauby, Sir Thomas Osborne, Treasmci, made Earl of, v, 224. Ills diameter, 233. De- 
ceives information of the popish plot, 274. Communicates it to tho House el Lards, 
285 Ilis letter to Montague, ambaswuloi at Pans, produced before the House of Com- 
mons, 291. Is impeached by the Commons, 292 His defence of himself, 292. Ills 
impeachment revived by the i olio w mg Parliament, 300. Ih committed to tlio Tower, 301 . 
Is admitted to bail, 383. Is liood by the House of Lords oil Urn accession of James H., 
398 Concurs in an invitation to the Prince of Orange, 412, His conduct in Parliament 
ou the abdication iff Janies, 465. 

Danegolt, occasion of imposing that tax, l 117. Remitted, 279, 360. 

Danes, tho natuic of their hist puutiuid inroads into England, i. 51. A body of them lake 
up llu»ir winter quarters hen*, 53. Hack WinoheHlrr, 56. Seize Voile and otlici places, 
56. Defeat Alfred, and continue their dcpi'inlulions, 59 Reduce, the Saxons to despair, 
CD, Routed by Allied, 61. Admitted to Hettle, mid baptized, (13 Revolt, 66. Renew 
tlioir invasions, 99. lteeiuvo tiibutc from King Ethelred, 102. Their pimticul conduct 
accounted ini, 195. Settle in Nmmamly, 195. Retain their ancient rude ferocity in 
England, 197 Ever ready to betray the Euglihli hi tlieiv foreign eouutiyiaon, JQ7. A 
massiu’ie t)l, 107 Destroy the English ileob 199.— See Connie and Deumark, 

Dangei field, the author of the meal-tub plot, Iuh olmMctoiv v 329. 

D’Aquilo, Don John, commands the Spanish tumps iu an invasion of Ireland, ill. 535. Is 
forced to c.ipitidato to Monutjoy, the deputy, 536. 

Doicy, Lord, joins Asko’s insin rec-tum in the north, li, GDI). Is imprisouod ou tho sup- 
pi esHion oi it, 611. Is executed, 611. 

Daruloy, Lord, sun of the Earl of Lenox, is proposed as husband for Mary Queen of 
HcuUand, in 266 ilis pedigree, 266. Ls mumud to her, 209. Is insulted from the 
pulpit by Jolm Knox, 269 Ilis diameter, 273 Resents the queen's negltHii of him, 
273. Becomes jealous of David Emm, 27 i. Enters mto u plot with the Chancellor 
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Morton for the destruction of Rizzid, 275, Causes Rizzio tD bo assnssinateil in the 
queen’s presence, 276 Avows his ordcis for this action, 276. Is prevailed on by Maiy 
to disavow all concern in Rizzid’s muider, and is tlicn left by her in di&dain, 277. Is 
reduced to despair by hex neglect, 281 His illness attributed to poison, 282. The 
queen's appaiont reconciliation, and tenderness of him, 282 Is blown up with gun- 
powdei, in a lone house whoio he was lodged, 283: A confederacy of nobles foimcd to 
punish his murderois, 201 

Darvel Gathenn, a Welsh Romish idol, brought to London and employed to bum Prior 
Foiest, li G15. 

Dtiubency, Loid, general of Henry VII ’s army against the Snots, ordered to niaich against 
the Coimah lebels, n 424 Engages them at Blaekhoath, 425. Taken pusonei by them, 
but rescued. 425 Defeats them, 426 

D’Aubigney, Count, lus family and eliaiactcr, in 378 Is sent by the Duke of Guiso to 
detach James of Scotland fmm the English mtuiest, 378 Insinuates lmnself into favour 
with James, and is created Eml of Lenox, 378 —See Lenox 
David, King of Scotland, invades England in hivnui oi the Empress Matilda, i 273 
Routed, 273 Confers knighthood on Hemy, son of the empress, 281 

, eldest son and lieu oi Lowell } il Punce of Wales, does liomngo to Hemy III and 

dcliveis Ins brother Giiffin into his hands, l 511. Is taken pusoncr by Edward I., and 
tiled and executed as a tioitni, 54C 
Davis’s Stiaits discoveied, in 566 

Davison, Sccietaiy, is Older ed by Queen Elizabeth to prepare a wanant for tlic execution 
of Maly Queen of Seats, m 43!) Is pcisnndcd by the council to send the wairant to bo 

1 ml into iuiee, 439 Is punished m the star-chamber for so doing, 447. llis account of 
Slizabuth’s beliavioiu in insinuation o£ himself, 148 
Dauplnn, the occasion of the eldest sons of the Kings oi Fiance obtaining that appellation, 
li 97. 

DEssc, commands a body of French tionps sent to the assistance of the Scots, lii. 95. 
Besieges Haddington, 1)5 Rutiles, 97 

D’Ewes, Sn Simon, lus churaetei of Queen Henrietta, consoit of Charles I., iv 439, n 
Du Gray, John, Bishop of Nniwicli, chosen to the see of Canterbury, in opposition to the 
clandestine election of Reginald, i 405 

De Li Mate, Potci, the hist Spcitkw of the House of Commons, chosen, ii 137. 

De Ruitci, the Dutch udiuual, engages Su Gem go Ayscuo, iv 558. In conjunction with 
I)c Witte, is defeated by Blnku and nlhois, 508. He and Tromp defeat Blake, 559. 
Attacks tho Enghsli settlements in the next wai with Charles II , v 138. He and 
Tiornp engage the English fleet foi four days, 145 Is defeated at the mouth of the 
Thames, 147 Sails up the Metlwav and Thames, and hums tho English ships, during 
the lieaty of Biedu, 153 Battle of Solobay, 2U3 Is twice engaged with Punce Rupoit* 
the English adnuiul, 221) Engages Punce Rupert again at the mouth of the Tcxel, 221. 
Ts killed, 249. 

De Tlionnes, tho French Governor of Calais, makes an irruption into Flaudcis, but is de- 
feated by Count Egmout, with tlio casual assistance of an English fleet on the coast, 
in 198. 

De Vienne, John, Governor of Calais, Ins piudont precautions on that city being besieged 
by Edward III,, u 87 His mnnly parley with the English, 89. 

De Witte, Cornel lus, is, with De Ruiter, defeated by the English fleet under Blako, iv. 
558. Goes on hoaid Du Ruitcr’s fleet as deputy finm the States, v. 293 Comes on shorn 
for lus health, and is tortured on an accusation of attempting to poison the Punce of 
Orange, 211 Is, with Ins brother, cruelly mmdored by tho populace, 212. 

, John, tho Dutch minister, his clnuantei, v 139 Takes tho command of the fleet 

himself after tho defeat and death of Oi>dam, 140. Motive foi his protracting the nego- 
tiations of Breda, 153. His negotiations with Sii William Temple to oppose the Fieuch 
conquests m the Netherlands, 164. Oi includes the tuple alliance with England and 
Sweden, 165. His friendly visit to Temple, 186. ts opposed m his prepaiations for war 
by tho Orange faction, 201 Opposes the repeal of the poipetuul edict, 210. Is, with 
his brothel, cruelly mnrdorod by tho populace, 21 2. 

Deadly feud, among our Saxon ancestoi s, what, and how compounded, l 3 65. 

Debt, when fuyt contracted on parliamentary sccuuty, ii. 300. 

Decretals of To] ie Gregory IX , a cluirac tei of, i. 536. 

Defender of the Faith, tins title bestowed by Pope Leo X. on Hemy VIII , ii. 505. 

Deists, a diameter of, under the commonwealth, v 5. 

Delinquents, this term when intioducud, and how applied, by tho House of Commons, 
iv. 261. 

Denham, Sir John, his chaincter as a poet, v 96 His death, 96. 

Denmark.— See Danes James VI of Scotland goes ovoi to, and marries a princess Df, 
iii. 471. Kmg of, his tiouchcry toward tho Dutch East India fluet, v. 142. His 
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treachery toward Charles II. of England, 142. Joins the confederates against Lewis 
XIV., 240, Prince George of, married to the Lady Anne, daughter of Janies Duke of 
York, 3S2. Prince George joins the Prince of Orange, 452.— See Anne Princess of. 

Derby, Henry Earl of, son of the Earl of Lancaster, is sent by Edward III. to protect the 
province of Guienne, ii. 76. His military operations there, 76. Instance of his generous 
regard to his promise, 76, n. His farther successes, 88. Becomes Earl of Lancaster, 96. 
— See Lancaster. 

, Countess of, is the last person who submitted to the forces of the commonwealth, iv. 

551. Letter from the Earl of, in answer to Ireton’s summons, 583. 

Dermot Macmorrogli, King of Leinster, his tyrannic conduct, i. 327. Solicits the assist- 
ance of Henry II. of England, 327. Engages Strongbow, Eitz-Gerald, and Eitz-Stephens 
to undertake expeditions in liis favour, 328. r * 

Dosborow, brother-in-law to Oliver Cromwell, opposes his accepting the title of king, v. 41. 
Engages in the cabal at Wallingford House, 57. Obliges Bichard Cromwell to ^^1 ^ 
his Parliament, 58. 

Do, sponsor, Hugh le, the chief justiciary, appointed by the council of barons, removed by 
Henry III., i. 509. Is restored by the Earl of Leicester, 513, Refuses to abide by the 
award of Lewis of France, 514. Is killed at the battle of Evesham, 525. 

— , Hugh le, favourite of Edward II., his character, ii. 14. Character of hi B father, 

14, The Earl of Lancaster and the barons combine against him, 14. Is married to Ed- 
ward’s niece, coheir of the Earl of Gloucester, 15. His lands ravaged by the barons, 15. 
The Parliament forced to pronounce a sentence of forfeiture and exile upon him and his 
father, 10. Is recalled by the Icing, with his father, 17. His rapaoiousness after the for- 
feitures of the Duke of Lancaster’s party, 18. His father murdered by 'the toons, 23. 
Is himself put to death, 23. Particulars of his father’s losses by the barons, 32. Re- 
marks on these losses, and conclusions drawn from them 32. 

Devonshire, an insurrection there to oppose the reformation, headed by Humphry 
Arundel, iii. 110. Exeter, boseiged by the insurgents, 110. They are defeated by the 
Lord Russel, 1 10. 

Courtney Earl of, is proposed as a husband to Queen Mary, iii. 149. Incurs 

her resentment on declining it, 1411. Is released from confinement by the mediation of 
Philip, and dies abroad, 100. 

Pigby, Sir Evemrd, engages in the gunpowder plot, iv. 4. Is executed for it, 6. Evi- 
dences oNiis former good character, 7. 

Directory for public worship, one established by the assembly of divines at Westminster, in 
the room of the liturgy, iv. 418. 

Disnetising power, the House of Commons address James II. on his exorcising it, v. 409, 
iliH ulwiiniitn continuance of it, 412. The ancient claim and exercise of, by the crown! 
41,2. Arguments against it, 414. la abolished by the bill of rights, 416, n. 

B'Oisol, a Frenchman, attends the Queen- Dowager of Scotland, to assist her in tlio 
administration, iii. 194. Projects a tax to maintain a standing force there, 1!)4. This 
scheme opfwised, 194. I# reproved by the council for bis hostile attacks on the English 
borders, 11)5. 

lb >nne, a diameter of bis satires, iv, 125. 

Dominicans and Franciscans, observations on the institutions of those now orders of reli- 
gious, i, 531). * 

DoonisiluydKHik, the nature of, explained, 4, 210. 

Poring, 11 Protestant minister, openly reproves Queen Elizabeth for obstructing the reform- 
ation, iii, 318, n, 

DorinlnuM, his history and murder, iv, 526. 

Dorset, IVhmj ms of, commands the English forces at tho expedition to Fontarabia, ii. 459, 
Discovers the double! dealing of his auxiliary, Ferdinand of Arragtm, 460. Returns to 
England, 461, 

Dniiuv, a seminary founded there by Philip II, of Spain, for tho education of English Catho- 
lics, iii, 8K*2. 

Dover, a tumult there, occasioned by the retinue of Eustace Gomit of Bcwlogno, i 124. 
Burnt by Philip of France, i. 563. 

Dmtglns, tord, appointed by Robert Bruce joint commander, with the Earl of Murray, of 
the Scots army invading England, on the death of Edward II., ii. 37. His bold attempt 
to seize Edward 111, in his camp, 39, Retires homo, 89, Goes to Spain on a orusude 
against the Moors, 45. .■■.■''-‘■.■'■V'-.-" 

~ — , Sir Archibald, defeats Edward Buliol, arul drives him to England, ii, 47. Is 
defeated and killed by Edward III. at Halidown Hill, 48. 

— — Knl, his irruption into England* and defeat, ii, 187. Assists young Pieroy at tlio 
htiitloof Shrewsbury, 189. 

f hm-ge, nssiwts with others in assassinating David Rizzio, iii. 275. 

Downing, the English resilient in Holland, seizes Borkstcud, Corbet, and Okey, three of 
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the king’s judges, and sends lliom to England, v 122 Presents a momoiial of Eng- 
lish compUiutH to the States, 137 Is again sent ovei on the lemoval of JSu William 
Temple, 193 

Diake, Fi.mcis, Ins voyage inund tlio world, and depredations on 11m Spaniards, ni. 380. 
Ia knighted by Elizabeth, 381. IEis expedition to tlio Spanish West Indies, 411. Dc- 
stinys a Spanish, licet at Ciuliz, 451. Taken a nch can ark at Toiceiu, 152. Commands 
against the Spanish nnniwla, undei Lonl Elhngham, 457 T«iki*s two huge veasuls be- 
longing to it, 403. Undei takes an expedition ugamst Poitugal, 408 Duatioys a Spanish 
fleet at the Gi nine, 409. Makes an unsuccessful attempt on Lisbon, 409. Bums Vigo, 
and lotmus, 470. Makes an unsuccessful attempt on Porto Rico, 401. Is i upnlsed at 
I), men, wlicio he dies, 491. 

Dieux, battle ot, between the Constable Montmmency and the Prince of Condo, m 250. 

Bunds, ilieii oflico and powci, i 3. Excommnnieation by them, fatal conacipmnees ol ni- 
cunLiig, 4 Then doctrines, 4 Then places ofwoislup, 4. Then utes, 4 TJieir trea- 
sures, how pioscived, 4 Tlieu leligion not abolished without ioioe, 4. Thou chusl seat 
at Anglesey destroyed, and themselves burnt, by Suetonius Paulinus, 0. 

Diydcn, his oliai actor as a pool, v 482 Was sufleiod to lumnin m poverty, 484. 

Du Gucsclm, a gentleman of Butany, his oliaraetei, h. 1L3. Is employed in the wais of 
Oluulos King of France, 113. la cmpLoyod to enlist the companies of banditti to seivo 
against Castib 1 , 115 His resolute demands ol' the pope at Avignon, 11G Chases Pckir 
Jung of Castile fioin his domimons, 11U Is deleated by Pimce Edwaid, 117. Is made 
Constable of Fiance, 121 

Dublin, a cnnspuaoy foimed foi seizing die rnstlc of, by Kogcr Moic, iv 308 The plot 
di&covoroil, 309. Receives the English lugitivos liom tlio other provinces, 313. Its dis- 
tress during tlio devast.it ion of lieliuid, 392 

Dudley, a lawyer, the instrument employed by Herny VII in oppressing his people, his 
cliaractei, u. 434. His mode of piactico, 434 Chosen Speaker of the House ol Com- 
mons, 435. Summoned Ixifcu o tlio pmy cduiiciI of Homy VUE., 452. Committod to 
the Tow oi, 453 Tried, 453. Executed to giatify tlio people, 453. 

, the Lmd Guilford, mained to the Laily Jane Giay, m. 134. Is appichended with 

the Lady Jane, on the acknowledgment ol Queen Mary, 1 43. Is sentenced, together with 
Jus laily, 144. Is executed on occasion of Sulfulk’s hesli conspuacy, 157 

, Lind Robert, becomes the doelnied favounto of Queen Elizabeth, in 24S. Is cre- 
ated Earl of Leicester, and pioposed by Elizabeth as a husband loi Maiy Queen of 
Scots, 254. — See Leicester. 

Duelling, when, and on what occasion, tlio general practice of, fiist took use, u. 534. 

Dunilmulnig, Abbot of, is appointed one of the cornmissLoneis, onthepait ol the king 
anil kingdom of Scotland, to mijune into the conduct of Maiy Queen ol Scots, in 81)4 
Elizabeth’s doclaiutiou to him lespoctmg the treaty she had entcied into with Maty, 
331 Is appointed by the Scuts Pail lament a comiuissionei to tie, it with Elizabeth 
concerning Mmy, 332 Is dismissed by her without concluding on any thing, 382. 
Joins an association of iliu nobility, who seize James fioin the hands oi Lenox anil 
Anrn, 391 

Duuhui, the castle of, smtcndcied to Edwaid I., i. 575. Sir Geoigo Hume moated Earl 
of, in 589. Battle ot, between Olivoi Oiomwell and the Scots general Lesley, iv. 540 

Duncan, natural sou ol Malcolm King of Scotland, seizes the kingdom, l, 222. 

Dundee, is taken by General Monk, end tlio inhabitants put to the swoid, iv 553. 

Dunes, battle of, between the combined army of English and French, and tlio Spaniards, 
v. 45. 

Diinknlt, is taken from the Spaniards, and delivered to Oliver Cromwoll, v. 45 Is sold to 
the French by Charles It., 128 

Danins, Count of, Taisos tlio siege of Mimtaigis, li 211, Defeated and wounded in an 
aeiion with Sir John Fubtolfie, 243 Overrules J nun iV Arc’s instructions fm conducting 
the convoy to Oilcans, 247. Yields to hoi in a second instance, 218. Piovails on her 
to altei her sclioinii of a genonil attack of the English t tenches, 219. Probably 
pjomptod all her measures, 251. Persuades her to stay, on her wanting to return 
homo, 251 His farther hucoohbos against the English, 257. Besieges and takes 
Maine, lciused to be surrendered according to tieaty by the governor, 289. Assists at 
tlio final reduction of Normandy, 272. Recovers Guionno from the English, 272. 
Commands tlio tioops of Bntany under his father, 395. Gamed over to tho mteiosts of 
France, 491. 

Dunstau, St , Abbot of Glastonbury, hiH ascendency over King Edrod, l. 82, IEis life and 
charactoi, 84 Is placed at the head of the tieusuiy, 85, Elis insolent behaviour to 
lung Etlwy, 87 Banished, 87, Returns, and heads the rebellion against IOdwy, 88. 
Promoted to tho see of Canteibury, 88. Enjoins Edgar penance for sacrilege, 92. 
Clowns King Edward the Martyi, 9(5 His motives lor adheimg to Edward, m pro- 
leicnce to his brothor, 9G. Miracles iu favour of, 97. 
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Durham, Hugh do Puzaa, Bishop of, purchases tho office of chief justiciary and the cail- 
dom of Northuuihuiiund of ltxeliard T , i 3G5 la appointed joint guaidian of the 
lL'iilm with Loug champ Bishop of Ely, diu mg RnsliariTs absence on the oiusado, 366. 
—See Ely. 

E. 

Eviuialt), aueoerds Ins father in the kingdom of Kent, i 29 Why ha renounced Chris- 
tianity, 29 Itcmvt'H it again, 29. 

Eadlmrga, wife ul Jhithue King of Wessex, hei infamous chaauctei, l 43. 

Burl and nldriman, synonymous appellations among the Saxons, i. 612. Tho original 
natuic of this dignity explained, 566 

Baipwohl, King ol East Anglia, apostatises horn Christianity, l 33. History of his suc- 
cessois, 35. 

East Anglin, lustoiy ol Ike Saxon kingdom of, i 35 

End. India, the new puShUgeto, muiuL tin* Gape ol (ilooil Hope, first discovered, ii. 447. 

Company, tl a 1 hist patent gi aided to, by Queen Elizabeth, m 566 A now 

p itenl gt. mLed to, by James I , iv 118 DiUciciicl'S between, anti tho Dutch Compuny, 
118. IJmeltieH practised by the Dutch at Amboyna, 118. Itb eliaitor revived and 
supported bv Uluules II , v J77. 

Eastei, disputes among the Saxon elcigy cunccining computing tho time of that feast, 

i 18 

EeeleHUhtieal eourts, a complaint preferred by thn Commons to IlemyVIII against the 
oppressions ol, u 561) \ 

— goveiumenl of Eiiglaml, innovations made in, by William tlxe Cmtpieiur, 

i 191 

— leunmeH, the taxation of, resigned to "Parliament, v 138 

and civil poweis, advantages lesulting fioiu an union between, i 2!J2, 309 

Eeelesiaslies, then homage to lay men lor temporalities oimdomucd hy the council of Ban, 
i 232 Why unlit tin being entiusled with thegieut offices under the crowu in the 
papal l iimvi of England, u 65. Caiwea vvlucli favoured their promotion to them, 65. 
Their cncumagement wemcil by the nitaeliment ol mankind to then duel niics, 501. 
Tlio political uioliv ("i in Umiiu then so Lilies, anil bnhing them to mtlolence, 502. Those 
mnliM.n Hie Inundation of lrliginiH establish men In, 502 How they became dangerous 
In iiie civil uullioiuv, ol)2 See Bishops, lleicsy, and KofiumaLhm 
Ed'Mi, Mieivisoi tn lldwy King nf Englaml, Ins wise nilmi nisi ration, i. 8!>. "Establishes 
a formidable imvj. 89. Ills 1 m ige said lo be lowed by eight trilmiary kings, 89. IIis 
iillaelimeiit In (lie monk**, 99 Inveighs ugiuuHt Ihu seeular clergy, 90. IIlh address to 
Dimd.au, 90, lieu he gamed las •»ihu 1 elmraeier, 91. liihtnuucsol'hiH licentious conduct, 
92. Til ue lion uh eonduel. ofAthclwold towards him, 93 Kills At helwold, 9*1. Ehimusos 
E lliidn, 9a, Encourages loreigners In settle, 95 ('dears Hie eouutiy of wolves, 95, 
Alluding, judged uulll for I lie Hiiceessum by King Edward the OoufcHSnr, i 129, 
131. Proclaimed bv Shgand Archbishop of llanlerbury, 177 Hubimts to William the 
( * »ii>pi' ior, 1*8. Kindly treutt *d by 1 1 ini, IKI. Attends William to Normandy, 182. 
Retima to Seollaud with* his skiers, ‘and nnirneH onn tn King Malcolm, 189. Returns, 
iimi excites mi iiuirrccthm, 190 Received into favour, 199. Scut into Hcolland ti> 
ledme Edgar, l he light heir to that kingdom, 231. Hives long, and dies m peace, 218. 
Edge lull, buttle of. Iielweeu 1‘lairlcs I, and the Earl of Essex, iv. 363, 

Edinburgh, lakni by Ed wind I , i. 575. Is burnt bv Richard II, ii. HI. Housed by 
Henry IV., 187, Pillaged and burnl by Henry VIII., in. *11. Riot of Piotestanta them 
on thb IWdivul of SI. (hies, 220, Receives the army of the Congregation of the Lord, 
225. Treaty signed I hem hy the English plcmpotcnimries and those of Fiance, 229. 
A tumuli there mi introducing the liturgy, iv. 225. Tin* solemn luigue and covenant 
framed tla ie, 3s9. Is seized hv OromwrM uftei tho victory of Dunbar, 5 JO 
Edit hit, u nun, earned oIJTiuid ravished by King Edgai, l. 92. IVnancc enjoined him hy 
Dnuslrm mi tbi^ oei'iisioii, 92, , , 

*' , daughter ol Hurl Hodwm, is married to Edward the OoiiIchhoj, i. 121. Is hated 

bv her kiiihUtud on her lather's un'oimt, 121. 

Edmond, Piimate of England, procures the dismission ol the Bishop or Winchester, by 
his menace to Henry Ill n i. 185. Ills prudent enuducl m result, 485. How he ob- 
imiK d III*' see ot l Canterbury, 189. 

. . „ Iioitside, sou of Ethelrcd King of England, state of the kingdom at Jus acces- 

sion, i,IM, His hatiie with ( ‘ninths 1 12. Shares las kingdom with him, 112. Mur* 

liered, 112. Fnie ofliis children, 113. . , 

Eduumd, .Hiieei astr to Afhclshui King of England, las slant reign and violent (loath, 

Eilred, ^tiicet »sr»r to Edmund King of England, quells the Daui'S, and receives homage of 
Mulenliu Km/, of Heel laud, L 82, Advantages taken of his superstition, 84. 
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Edric, son of Egbert, dispossessed by ]ns unrlo Lothaiio of the kingdom of Kent, i, 30, 
Defeats him, anil obtains the succession, 31). 

, Duke, his tiuachmous behavioiu, i 109 Debits tu Canute, 1 11. Upturns to the 

service of Edmond Iionsulc, and bctiays him, 1 12 Executed by Canute, 1 1*1 

Edward the Eldei, sou of Allied, his reign, i. 75 Hit. title contented by EthoUvnld, his 
cousin-geiman, 75 The lebollmn suppressed, 7G Ilia wars against tlie Noithumlu lana 
and Danes, 70 Repela the {Scots, 77. Account of Iuh sistei Etheliledo, 77. ^ 

the Martyr, sun of Edgar King of England, downed by DunsLiin, i. 95. His 

taagical death, 97. 

the Confessor, the Saxon line lestmed hy his accession to the crown of England, 

l 120 His partiality to the Normans, 123 Esjxmses Editha, daughtei of EuiMiod- 
win, 124 His attempts to exclude Harold horn the sueoession, 12!) His death and 
cliamctei, 135 Compiled a body ot laws, 130 The Hist who touched lor the evil, I3l>. 
Tumble famine m the time of, 173 Somu ot lus laws rcstoied, IDS 

, Pi nice, eldest son nf Henry III , shows eaily nalie.it, urns ol a great spmt, l 51)2. 

Is obliged to swuai obedience to the council of twenty-fum bninus, appointed by (ho 
Oxfoi d Pailiament, 503 The knights of the sluies appeal to him against the delays 
and piooeodings of the council ul baioun, 59 1. His conduct on Uuh omiMun, 51)1. 
liefuscs to avail hunaclf of the pnjHi’s absolution tiom his oath to absolve the piovi-.iuns 
ol Oxfoid, 508 Is taken piisonoi by Luicustei, 513 Is resluud h > the lungs tiealy 
and complunce with the b, nous, 513 Emms a party against, the barons, 513 Mis 
ardom at tho battle of Lewes occasions lus hithei to hi* defeated and taken piisonir, 
517 His tieaty witli Leicester, 51S His tieatment by Leircstei, 523 Escapes hum 
lus custody, 524 Defeats Simon de Moutliut coming to join lus lathi r, 521, Defeats 
and kills the Eail of Leieestei at Evesham, 525. Saves his ihlhei s life m Ibis battle, 
525 Ills gallant defeat rd Adam ile (hmnlrni, and gciieitms treutnienl ol him, 52U, Is 
prcvailLdou by tin* lung of Eunice to engage inaeiusiule to the Holy Lund, 528 Talvi s 
tlicEailof GLoucestci with lum, 528 Amves ut Tunis, and limls Lewis, dead, 529. 
Escapes assassination, 529 Is n called by Jus fatliei, who dies <pueklv after, 52i). 

I, piuclmmud, i 53iS dumdums ol the lealm appointed until lus ri turn to Eng- 
land, 538 Influence of his klinwn charactei m keeping Lhe kingdom quiet, 538 Ilia 
ditterent emotinns at hearing of the deaths ol lus lalhci ami of lus infant son, how 
explained hy lum, 53!) Spends a year in Finnr.c before his leturn to England, 539 
Inuensi'Hthe French knights hy lus successes m a tournament at Oh aim is, 539. Does 
homage to Philip at Pans for lus Eirmeh dominions, 539. Is riownwl at Wed minster, 
539 Applies himself to icetit> lug the disorders of government, 5111 (Jails a Parlia- 
ment with this intention, 5*10, Appoints itinerant cniiuniNMonei'H tor the puniHlimenl, of 
ciimimda, 510 Annuls the commission, 541 His cruelty townids the dews aeeused of 
ailulteiatmg the com, 511. Banishes them, 512. His fiiigal management, of lus reve- 
nue, 512 Supplies granted tu lum, 512. Summons Levvellyu Pnner of Wales to 
renew his homage, 513. Reduces lum on Ins non-eoniplmnei*, 5tl, Takes his hiuthiT 
and successor, Davul, pi isouei, tues, and executes him as a Unitor, 5 US. Puts all tho 
Welsh hards to death, 510 Tiailitiouiil neeonnt of the annexation of the piineqmhty of 
Wales to the crown, and its giving title to the king’s eldest son, 51(1. Hoes abroad to 
mediate a peace between Alphonse King of Armgon and Philip of France, 517 Ne- 
gotiates a tiuuty of miunnge between Punee Edwaid and Muiguiet of Norway, Queen 
of Scotland, 548. This ntniritige initiated by her death, 519 The claims of the emu- 
petitois for tli o crown of Scotland inferred to his decision, 551, Hi* relleetions and 
schemes on this appi*al to him, 551, Searches monastic records to establish a claim to 
tho kingdom of Scotland, 552 (hie s with an army to Norlunti, on the south of tho 
Tweed, to determine tho right of the Scottish mown, 551. Deelaies to Us m his right to 
dispose of tlio chiwii, as huge loid of Seat, laud, 55 1. Requires of the competitor,! ail 
acknowledgment, of his superiority, 551 Obtains Uuh concession from thorn, 555. 
Claims and obtains possession uf the Sects foi tresses, 55 tk The Wei its liarimsaml pre- 
lates swum fealty to him, 550. Decides m favour of John Baliul, 558. Bulml sweuiH 
fealty to lum, and is put in possession of (he mown, 558. Provokes the Scots and I heir 
new king hy bin acts of usurpation over them, 558. Mutual deputations committed hy 
the ships ol Fruneiumd England, occasioned by a pnvute quarrel, 559. His otters to 
accommodate the lUttmmreu* jilted, 539. Posen the pm v nice of (iuiemie bythenrti- 
fiuc of Philip of Fiance, 5(81, His attempts to recover it defeated by Philip, 592. Tho 
occasion of changing the feudal military Nervi'i* into pecuniary supplies, 503, Tho cun- 
fauquoiiDes of this alterulum, 500 The iirst beginnings of popular government to bu 
dated from this reign, 509. SunnuoiiH tin; representatives of the people in Parliament 
to obtain their consent to supplies for government, 570. Wummotis deputies of tho 
infuuur cleigy lo Ptirliamunfs 573. Tiny scruple to assemble on Ins writ, 573. This 
objection accommodated, and the two houses of convocation homed, 574. Summons 
John Iialiul tu assist him ugamst Franco, and makes otliei demands, which ho refuses, 
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o74. Assembles an army to chastise lum, 574., Takes Berwick by assault, and puts the 
garrison to the sword, 575. The Snots boat by Eail Wancnne, and the castle of Dunbar 
surremleied, 575 Takes Edinburgh, and subdues all Scotland, 575. Balinl swtajs 
tiMlty bo linn, 576 Carnes lum pnsmicr to the Towor ot London, 576. Cairios away the 
famous stone, dcstioys the Scots’ records, bleaks thou gieat seal, and leaves Eail 
Wurremio Covcnim n[ Scotland, 570, Makes unotlioi unsuccessful attack upon Gmcnne, 
577. Mnmes lus daughter to John Bail of Holland, ami tonus alliances against France, 
577. Obtains giants hom P.uliniuont, 577 Is opposed in Ins demanrls by the clergy, 
57S The occasion of this op^iobition, 578 Prohibits all ieut to the clergy, 570. Ex- 
cludfs them tinm all piuteetion of the laws, 570 Reduces them to compliance, 580. 
Mis nppichhivo extm turns on trade, 5SI) Noiiolk, TTciefuvil, and ofchci baions, lefuse to 
hi‘ive in the expedition to fhibeouy, 581 The two found lefuse to attend him into 
Flandeis, 581 Appmrils a new constable and maresclml to act m then places foi tlie 
present hoivico, 582 Reconciles linnsclf with the clcigy, and appoints the Archbishop 
of (Janterlmiy and Reginald de (hi y tutms to Puncc Eilwaid, 582 Apologises to his 
nubility toi the nvogulaufy of lus lounoi conduct, 582 1‘iomiscs a icfoimation of 
government ut his lctuiii, 582. A icmonstmncc presLMitod bo him at lus depaituie by 
the Em Is of Noiiolk anil Hcroliud, 582. Neals the two cluuters m Flanders, which are 
previously continued by P.uliameut at home, 583, Is obliged to eonlhm them again, 
on lus return, in tlm lullest manner, 584. His ruhictaneu to limiting the boundaries of 
furests, 5S4. Obtams (mm tho pope an absolution fioni Ins engagements to ubseivo the 
clurleis, 585. (Ioniums them again with an exception to the late perambulation ot 
hursts, 585. Concludes a tiuue with Philip of Fiance, and submits the diffeient-es 
between them to Pope Bonifacio, 587 * The pope's awaul between them, 587. Mai lies 
Margaret, the sister of Philip, 587 The Scots use against him under William Wallace, 
588. His in m v undci Kail Waiicnno defeated by Wallace, 5!)1 Advances with a 
gioat army to Seotlaud, 502 OveitluowH the Scots at Falkirk, 51)3 Is apidied to by 
Pope Pm mi lace m behalf of Scot land, 51)5 Ills answer to tho popo, 51)5 Appoints 
John de Segiave guai dmn of Scotland, 51MI Retains to Scotland, scours tho whole 
country, and receives the submission of the Soots, 51)7. Kndeavuuis to fix his govoin- 
im ut. over Scotland, 5‘IH Wallace betrayed into lus hands, 51)8. Executes Wallace us 
a Ir.ntm, 51)8. 1 1 in armv, undci Aymer de Valence, defeats Robert Bruce, (51)5. Dies, 
tiOJl, Him ehamelei, lillll. Ills legislative acts, til) l Allowed his baions to entail thou 
estates, d(l(> Was tbe fust who passed a statute id* moitmmn, 606. IIih piubnblo 
molives in this law, tlllli Uu> eliddren, 60S) A summuiy view of tlm supplies granted 
him by tin* P.ulminent and cleigy, 608. 

Ndwnol, Prince, second son of Edward I, the traditional account of Iuh being made Prince 
nf Widen, i, 516, A tieatv ol inunmge negotiated between lum and Margaret of Noi- 
wav, Queen of Scotland, 5(8. This manmge frustiatei! by liei death, 5(1) Tim Aicli- 
I m Imp ot (lantei bury and Reginald de (Lev unpointed tutors to lum, 582. Is made 
guardian of the realm during lus father's expedition to Flanders, 583 Is obliged by 
the Earls ot Noiiolk and Hereford to eonlirm tile charters of liliei tins during his father’s 
absence, f»KI, . Is contracted to Isabella, daughter of Plulip of Franco, 587. Succeeds Lo 
the crown, ii l, 

- II., lus accession, u. 1. Indications of lus weakness of mind, 1. His feeble at- 
tempt against Scotland, 2. His uttimhincnt to Piers (hivndrm, 2. Appoints lum 
guardian of the nalm, on bis journey to France, 6 Marries Isabella of France, 6. Ta 
obliged lo buniMi (invasion, 4 Sends him LrmULieutemmt of Ireland, 4. Obtains of 
the pope a dispensation for tiavustnu’H oath never to leturn, 5, Tho auLlmrity of 
govermneul vested in a council of twelve, 6. Makes a secret protestation against their 
oiilmaiiees, 7. Invites <tavu.itou buck from his second banishment by the mdiuncrs, 7. 
TlmmuH Earl ot Lancaster raises an army agaiust lum, 7. Ills unrmw escape from 
I /alienator, 7. His rage ut < invasion s murilci, 8. Is reconciled to ins barons, 6. Makes 
a fruitless expedition to Scotland, l). Asm mbles a ginut army against the Scots, 10. Is 
dejeatid by RoWt Biueeal Bannockburn, 11. Tin* dependency of Scotland lost by 
this defeat, 12, The barons obtain a renewal of the ordinances from him, 13, Reflec- 
tions on his incapacity for government, U. Olmraeter of Hugh lo Despenser, find hie 
father, his favour) I oh, 1 1. Enrages the barons, who combine against the Despeusors, U. 
Sm/es the barony nf ((oner from John De Mowbray, and gives it. to Hugh lo Despenser, 
15. The barons peremptoiily insist on Ins dismissing Dcspcnscr, 16. His iprnim m- 
huIIiiI by (sard Budlesnure, 16 . Punishes this lord, 17. Recalls the DoHpenBers, 
banished' by Parliament, 17, Overpowers his baions, 17. Lancaster declares his alliance 
with Scot land, and raises im army against him, 17. Lancaster deft atari and executed, 
18. Makes mint her fruitless attempt against Seolluud, P.), Concludes a tiueo with 
Roliert Bruce for tliiiteeu years, 10, Ills disputes with Pianoo, 10. Mis Queen La- 
bel lit goes to Paris to mediate jiotween her husband and brother, 10. Resigns (Ruenno 
to his son Prince Edward, 20. Intimacy butwisuu lus ipunm auil Roger Mortimer, 21. 
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Her reply, when he sent for her bock again, 21. Isabella forma a conspiracy against 
him, 21. Isabella invades Suffolk, and is joined hy the humus, 22, lie leaves London, 
and retires to the west, 22 llelroutu to Wales, 23. Is seized by the Karl of Leicohtci, 
and confined in Komlwoith Castle, 23. Is doposod by Parliament, 24. A resignation 
extorted ffom him, 24. Is pitied by the people, 2,5. Is taken fium the custody of Lei- 
cester, and delivered to Lord Berkeley, 25. His cruel usage, 25. \h mnrdoiod by Man- 
tra vers and Gournuy, 2G. His oliaraeter, 26 Comparison between lus reign anil that 
of his father, 27. Prices of commodities m his reign, 30 His children. 33. 

Edward, Prmce, son to Edwaid IX , is invested by his fiitliOT with the dually or Guienne, 
n 20. Goes to Fans to de homage for it, 20 Is ulliuncod by lus mother Isalieilu to 
Philippa, daughter to the Count nf Holland and IXumiull, 22. 

■ ■ 1IL, his accession, u 36 Tho Eurl of Lancaster appointed guardian tu him, JIG. 

* Maiches with an army to oppose tho Scots, 37. His difficulty m coming up with 
them, 38. His defiance to the Sects gencuals, how answered, 3K. XIih nnriow escape 
from the bold attempt of Eail Douglas, 39. Enters into a scheme to seize JMortimer, 
42 Assumes the exercise of government, 43. Ills stnet nguid to the suppression of 
robbery, 43. Encourages secretly tlio pretensions of Edward Bulud to the crown of 
Scotland, 44. Undertakes to ristoie Edwaid BuHl»1 when driven out of Scotland, 47. 
Defeats the Soots at Hall down-lull, 48. The foundation of Ilih chum to the crown of 
Fiance, 30. The weakness of his pretensions shown, 51. Is summoned to do homage 
for Guienne, 52. Is obliged to perform it, 52 PicjmrcH for a war with France, 51. 
Engages the Flemings to assist linn, through the means of James d’Artcville, 55. 
Daises a force, and passes ever to Flanders, 53 Is created Vieai of tin' German 
Empuo, 56. Assumes the title of King of Fiance, 5G. Contracts Jus son Edward to 
the daughter ot the Duke of Bnibant, 57. Invades France, lml. retires into Flanders, 
and disbands Ins army, 58. Is greatly impnveii shed by his fruitless expedition, 58 
Eomarks on his present situation with his Parliament, 58. Obtains conditional grunts 
from them, 59. Tho resolutions of Parliament on lus assumed title as King of France, 
CO. Obtains a groat victoiy over the Fiondi fleet, GO. Besieges Tournny, (i2. 
Philip's reply to his defiance, 62. Concludes a truce with Philip, by tho mediation of 
Jane Countess of Hamault, 63. Is deserted by ins allies, 64. Ills ill-humour toward 
his ministers on his icturn, 65 AreJibiHhop Sira l find outers into a combination ugnmsL 
linn, CG. Stratford's letter to him, 66 Is reminded to him, 67. Ueviow of Ins pre- 
sent situation, 67. Is obliged to pass an net fui rcdrosH of grievances before lui obtains 
any grants, 68 Makes a Hceret piotest against it, (ill, Issuis* an edict against tho 
validity of this act, G9 Patronizes the pretensions of the Count do Mountfort to tile 
dueliy of Britany, 71. KoIwvuh tho countess besieginl at Ilonncbonne, 73. Komis 
another fleet to her assistance, undei Hubert d’ Artois, 7-1. Goes over to Britany in 
person, 74. IIis treaty with the French, 75. ILow hulueed to break this truce, 75. 
bonds the Earl of Derby to defend Guienne, 76. Invades Normandy, 78. Ills suc- 
cesses thoro, 79. Seizes ami plunders Caen, 81). Penetrates as far «h Pans, 80. Dis- 
position of lus army at Creoy, Ki. His address to his army, 82. Defeats the French at 
Creoy, 84. His moderate expectations from this victoiy, 87. Jbweges Palais, 87. iiis 
terms to tho besieged, 90. Queen Philippa intercedes for tho deputies ordered by him 
to execution, 91. Turns out the inhabitants and peoples it with Englishmen, 9L Con- 
cludes a truce with France, 92 Discovers the treachery of his governor at Ouluis, and 
engages him to deceive the French, 92. Engages Lho French army which was to have 
scizod Calais, anil routs it, 92. Iiis aifabihty to lus prisoners, 93. InstilnLeH the Order 
ot tho Garter, 94. TrudiBimal accounts of tho occasion of tins institution, 94. OoimeHs 
two invasions of France, 98 Invades France from (Julius, while bis son invades it from 
Guienne, 98. Battle of Poietinrs, 99. John King of France brought prisoner to 
London, 104. _ Itestorcs King David Bruce on a ransom, 105, OuneludcK u trinity witli 
John, which is rejeoted hy the Duuphm and a tales of Fjmneo, 108. Invades Franco 
witli a vast force, 108. Progress of his arms, 109, Is induced to conclude a more 
moderate treaty by tho Duke of Lancaster, 110. Treaty of Brotigni, 111. His succours, 
J® under tho Earl of Pembroke, seized at sea, by Henry King of 

Owtile, 120. . Loses most of Ids torritorirw in Franco, 121. Attaches himself to Alto 
Pierce, but is forced to rmnovo her from eouvt, 12L Dies, 122. H1 m uluimcter, 122. 
Botrospoct of his reign, 123, Him ehildron, 124. Iiis regard to Parliamontw, 125. 
t? 8 ? °* ^S? 80 ? hmited m his reign, 125. Iiis fi wpicnt eonilrmations of the great 

charter, 125. Windsor Castle built by him, and by what means, 127, Ills great 
exerbioii of the prprewatives of tho crown, 127, His frequent levies of toes with- 
out authority of Parliament, 128. Ilia open avowal of this power, 128. Pusses tho 
statute of pmwors, 129. Slate of tho internal police in this reign, 130. State of com- 
merce and industry, 131, His reign an interesting period of mir history, 134. 

— , Prince of Wales, son to Edward HI., is contracted to tho daughter of tho Duko 
ot Brubaut, n. 57. Is appointed guardian of tho realm during bis father's absence m 
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Flanders, 58. Calls a Parliament, but is unable to procure bis father any supplies, 58. 
Attends lus father m an expedition to Fiance, 78. His gallant behaviour at tho battle 
of Orecy, 84 Ills father's behaviour to him that day, 85. Invarles and ravishes 
Languedoc and other pints of Fiance, 98 * Emleavouis to join his father, 99. Defeats 
King John at Puiotieis, and takes him pusoner, 99 His noble behaviour to his 
prisoner, 103. Concludes a truce, 104. Is invested with tho principality of Aquitaine, 
110. Recalls lus soldicis from the service of Homy Count of Tianstamare, and piotccts 
Peter King of Castile, 117 Defeats Transtamaic, and restoies Peter, 117. Peter’s 
ingratitude to him, 118. Is involved by this exp edition, and taxes his principality of 
Wales to repay it, 118. His reply to tho Ficucli king’s summons, 120 Goes to France 
to oppose llio French hostilities, whom lus health declines, 120 Loses most of his 
French possessions, and concludes a peace, 121. His death and character, 122. How 
lie obtained the appellation of tho Block Prince, 121 

Edward, Prince, son to Henry YI , lorn, u. 288 Extraordinary adventure of, with his 
mother Margaret, in a forest, 308. Homed to Lady Anno, daughter to tbs Eoil of 
Warwick, 3 LI). Killed, 328. 

JV., proclaimed, ii. 297. Reflections on this event, 298 His character, 302. 

Instance of Ins cruelty, 302. The pnrLios of York and Lancaster, how distinguished, 
302. Routs tho Lancastrians at Teuton, 303 His titln recognized by Parliament, 3U6. 
Executes divers by martial law, 307. Cots possession of Henry YI , and imprisons him 
in tho Tower, 301). Ths behaviour duriug this inteival of peace, 309. Becomes 
enamoured with the Lady Elizabeth Gray, 81 0. Matncs her, 311. Disgusts the Earl 
of Warwick, 311; who makes a party ugnmst him, 312 Hakes an alliance with 
Charles Duke of Burgundy, 313. Bestows Ins sister on him, 314. Leagues also 
with the Duke of Rrituuy, 314. Insurrection in Yorkshire, 315. Confusion m this 
period of the English history, 310. Quells an lnsuirootion m Lincolnshire, 317. 
mindly gaum over Clarence from Warwick's interest, 319. Marches against Warwick’s 
army, 321. G1 mhim 1 from lus own camp by the treachery of tho Marquis of Montocutc, 
321. Flics to Holland, 32L, Assisted by the Duke of Burgundy, lie lands in York- 
shire, and pushes fm London, 325. Enters London, and gets possession of Henry YI, 
321). Detente Warwick at Barnet, 327 Dofcats Queen Margaret’s army at Tewkes- 
bury^ 328 Resigns himself to gaudy on the return of puuco, 329. Projects an 
invasion of France, 330, Invades Fiance, 331 Lewis agrees to buy peace by a 
tribute, 331. Interview with Lewis, 332. Obstructs the Duke of Clarence’s rnamago 
with the heiress of Burgundy, 335. Proem os Jiis trial and execution, 336. Contracts 
marriage tor all his children without offect, 331). His death, diameter, and family, 
3 10. IteileelioiiH on tho state of the court at this period, 941. Loaves his brother, the 
Duke of (Mnumtur, regent, during the minority of his son, 342. His legitimacy 
denied by the Duke of Gloucester, 349, 

— . V., stale of purtios at his accession, ii. 341. The Duke of Gloucester left regent 

during his minority, 341. Ilis person entrusted to the Earl ot Rivers, 343. His 
guurdmu arrested by the I)uko of Gloucester, 344. Ih murdered m tlio Tower with 
his brother tho Duke <4 York, by order of ltieliard IU , 352. Thoir bodies found in 
Urn reign of Charles II , 352. 

- Priuee, son of Henry Y I II, , born, il. 312, His mother, Queen Jane Seymour, dies, 
912, Is contracted to Mary, the iniunt Queen of Scotland, in. 35. His father, Homy 
VUL, dies, 61). 

— •— VL, his accession, iii. 72. Kamos of the regency during his minority, 72. Tim 

Karl of Hertford chosen protector, and made Duke of Somerset, 74 Bomcisct obtains 
u oimllrmutinn of his uutliurtty by patent, 7(1. Discovers a propensity to literature, 77. 
His reluctance at signing tho warrant Ibr tho execution of Joan Berber, 105. Is re- 
moved to Windsor Uistlo by tho protector, J 15, Is addressed by tho council to dismiss 
Somerset, which ho complies with, UG. A now council of regency formed, 117, His 
grief at his sister the I Ally Mury's obsLinnoy in tho Catholic faith, 123 Is induced by 
NortUumlwriund to write circular letters to the sheriffs for choosing a new Parliament, 
13 L Subsidies granted him by Parliament, 132. Amount of the crown debts at this 
time, 133, His health declines, 133. Orders the judges to prepare a deed of settlement 
for the HHeeoKHicm of Lady Jane Gray, J3f>. Bigns tho patent for tho succession, 136. 
His physicians dismissed, and his cure entrusted to an old woman, 137. Dios, 137. 
His elmracter, 197. „ 

Edwin, MUcccHsor to Adolfrifl King of Northumberland, his wise government, I, 82. Ilia 
singular escape from assassination, 33. Converted to Christianity, 83. fllain in battle 
l*y Peiula King of Hcrctu, 33. liis kingdom divided and his family extinguished, 34. 

— — and Morenr.- Bee Morvur. 

Kilwy, smti’essor to Kdrod King of England, his personal oliorooter, i. 86. His subjects 
revolt ul the instigation of thoelorgy, 88. J , _ . . 

Effingham, l /ml, is seat wiLh a squadron to Spam, to wmvuy Philip to England, but is 
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afraid of his seamen, iii 1C2 Is ono of Queen Elizabeth’s ambassadors at the treaty of 
Chateau Cambresis, 215 . . 

Effingham, Lord Howard of, commands tlie English navy dcbtinod to oppose the hpaniHli 
invmcible armada, m 457 Is attacked by the armada under the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia, 462. Attacks and disconcerts the armada at Calais, 464 Takes command of 
the fleet sent against Cadiz, 492 Cadiz taken and plundoiod, 493 Is cicuted Earl 
of Nottingham, 494— See Nottingham. 

Egbert, son of Ercombert King of Kent, his ciuel scheme to secure the succession to his 
son, i. 30 t , . . 

, Emg of Wessex, lus descent, i 43, 44 Takes refuge and unpiovcs himself m 

the court of Charlemagne, 43 Recalled to enjoy 1 he succession, 43 Statu nl' Wessex 
at his accession, 44 Defeats tlie Mcicuns, 45. Conquois Kent and Essex, 45. Tl.o 
East Angles put themselves under his protection, 45 Conquers Meieia, 40, North- 
umboiland, 45 Unites the lioptaichy under hib government, ll »- 50. 

Egmont, Count, the Spanish goneiul, defeats do ThennuH, the Fiuneh Governor of Culms, 
in Flandeis, by the accidental assistance of an English squadion then oil the coast, ui. 
198. Is put to death by the Duke d'Alvu, 349. 

Eland, Sir William, Governor of Nottingham castle, bctiays Roger Mortimer into 111© 
hands of Edward III , u 42. 

Elbeuf, Marquis of, accompanies Queen Maiy m her return to Scotland, ui. 236. Is con- 
cerned xn a riot at the house of Alison Craig, which the church takes cognizance of, 
241. 

Eleanor, daughter of William Duke of Guicnno, why divorced from Lewis VII. of Franco, 
l 281. Mamed to Trince Homy, son of Geoffrey Count of Anjou, 281. histignli'S 
hei sons to revolt against their father, 334. Attempts to escape to Emmie, and is con- 
fined by her husband, 334 Obtains her hncditary dominions from hei hiiHlnuul, 341). 
Is released and made regent by lior son Richard I. until his arrival in England, 362, 
Carnes Berengam, her son's intended bndo, to linn at Mcshina, and returns, 370. 
Writes to the pope on Richard's being imprisoned in Germany, 379. Arrives in Ucr- 
mimy with the stipulated lausom, and releases him, 383. Her aversion to Houston tia, 
mother of Arthur Duko r>r Brituny, 3U2 

, daughter of the Count of Provence, marnnil to Henry TIL of England, i. 485 

The bounties bestowed nn her relations, 485 Tlio populace of London insult her, 512. 
Prepares a foreo abioad to restore her husband liom the tyranny of Leicester, which is 
dispeised by bad winds, 520. Dies, 557. 

Elections to Parliament, icviow of tlie laws relating to, during lb© reigu of llenry VI., ii. 
299. How regulated under the pi otcetorate of ( )hvor Ci rnnwcll, v. L i. 

Elfloda, a waiting maid, linw she been mi 1 mistress to King Edgar, 1 . 1)2. 

Elirida, tlie daughter uf Olgnr Earl of Devonshire, treacherously obtainod in marring© by 
Atkelwold, favourite to King Edgar, i. 93. Espoused by Edgur, 95. Onuses her sou- 
in-law, King Edwaid iho Martyr, to he killed, 97. 

Elgiva, wife to Edwy King of England, shockingly murdered by the clergy, L 88. Other 
representations of tins story, CIO. 

Elizabeth, daughter of Henry VIII and Anno Boloyn, bom,ii.5C4. Is ©routed Princess 
of Wales, 564. Treaty entered into by her fathoi for marrying her to the Duke of 
Angoulome, 585. Hor mother beheaded, 590. Is illegitimated by Parliament, 600. 
Is restored to hor right of succession by Parliament, iii. 42. Ih addressed by the Lord 
Seymour, 9D. Raises a body of horse to snppnit her sister Mary against the Lady Juno 
Giay, 143, Cause of hoi bister’s first declared, animosity to her, 149. Is confined by 
hor sister under colour of Wyat’s insurrection, 157. Is rolensod by the mediation of 
Philip, 165. Owes this protection to hit) policy, 165. Retires into the country, and 
devotes horsolf to study, 196. Her prudence on tlio proposal of marring© made by th© 
King of Sweden, 197 Hor caution with regard to religion, 197. Her sister Mury 
dies, 199. Great joy manifested both by Parliament and people at her accession, 203. 
Her behaviour on ariiving at th© Tower, 204 Receives nil the bishops kindly, except- 
ing Bonner, 204, Notifies hor election to foreign courts, 204, Her motives for declining 
Philip’s offer of marriage, 205. Notifies her ncuession to the pope, and his expressions 
on the occasion, 205. Recalls her ambassador fi urn Remo, 205. Forms her ouuuoil, 206. 
Makes Cecil secretary of state, 206. Is advised by Cecil to restore the Protestant 
religion, 20G. Her caution in this mutter, 207. Prohibits all preaching without 
licence, to suppress the violent attacks of Catholics and reformers on each other, 207. 
Prohibits the elevation of the host, 208. The bishops disgusted, 208. Is crowned, 208. 
Her popular behaviour, 208. Hor title recognized by the now Parliament, 209. Is 
declared governess of the church by Pailiauumt, 209. Tlio powers conferred under 
this title, 209 All Edward’s statutes coucommg religion confirmed, 210. The muss 
abolished, and liturgy restored, 211. Grants voted to Her by the Commons. 212. Her 
answer to the address of the Commons to fix on the choice of a husband, 212. Her ad- 
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in conciliating the Catholics to the reformer! religion* 2ft. Rejects the proposal 
of Philip* for her adhering to the Spanish alliance against France, 215. Her treaty 
with t Ilonry respecting the restitution of Calais, 215. Henry solicits hei excommu- 
nication at tho court of Rome, 21 G. Mary Queen of Scotland, and her husband the 
dauphin, assume tho aims and title of England, 216, The riso of her violent jealousy 
Og&mst Mary, 217. Receives a deputation from the Protestant malecontents'in Scot- 
land for assistance, and is persuaded by Cecil to giant it, 227 Sends a fleet and army 
to Scotland, 228. Concludes a tToaty with the association called the Congregation of 
the Lord, 226. Tieuly of Edinburgh, 220 Review of her conduct in this aflair, 230 
Receives a second deputation from the Hunts reforms s, with thanks, and desne of farther 
aid, 2112. Applies to Maty Queen of Scots for a raiilication of tho treaty ot Edinburgh, 
anti a renunciation of her pretensions to the English crown, which slie refuses, 234 Hemes 
Mary a passage through England on her retiuii to Scotland, 235 Mary’s spirited reply 
on the occasion, 235. Equips a. Heel with tho supposed design of intercepting Mary, who 
escapes it, 236. Iler reply to Mary's request of being declared succossoi to tho English 
crowu, 215. Is apparently reeoneiled to hoi ,216 Hei prudent administration, 247. Divers 
proposals of nmmago made to hei, 217. Hives a guutle refusal tu them all, 248. Her 
aversion to the idea of a suecessoi, 248. Ciuclly persecutes the Enrl of Hcrtftnd and 
* Ins ltuly, from this motive, 216. Pardons Arthur Pule and others convicted of a con- 
spiracy, 216. Philip of Hpniu begins to manifest his enmity to her, 253 Eutras into 
a I rutty with the Prince of (Jmulc, and has Havre do Chaco put into hor hands, 254. 
Assists Hie French Protestants after tliu buLtlo of Drcux, 256 Bills dangerously ill of 
tin* small po\, 257. fs mhhessed by tho Commons to many, 257. Hit reflections on 
tins subject, 257, Her replies, 256. Supplies gmuted hor by Pailiument anil convoca- 
tion, 266. Her manifesto on taking possession of Ilavro do (trncu, 260 Is neglected 
in tlio treaty belweeit Oonde and the French court, and resolves to retain Havre, 261 
Huvie taken, and the plague brought min Eiigkiud by tho gamson, 262. Makes a 
resignation of her claim to Calais, 202. Maintains an amicable correspondence with 
Mary, bill deelines an interview, 263 Hei address m preventing Mary from contract- 
ing u foreign alliance by mimiage, 261. Proposes the Earl of Leicester In her, 264. 
Her duplicity in this proposal, 263, Exposes hei weakness ami rivtilHinp in her con- 
version Vi i Hi Melvll the Scots umlmssadoi, 265. Favours tho marriage ot Mmy with 
Lord Dandey, 267. Her duplicity again manifested in this instance, 267. Encourages 
the Hoots ninleei intents to rise against Mmy, 276 Disavows any connection with thorn 
on tho failure of the enterprise, 271. Her bclmvhmt on receiving news of the birth of 
Prince James of Scotland, 277. Promises tin* Commons to many, and gives her reasons 
against, naming a successor, 276. Prohibits their debates on this subject, 276. Revokes 
iier prohibition, 280. Her speech at dissolving the Pailmimmt, 280 Remonstrates 
with JVfnry against her marriage with ltoth well, 286. Heads Throgmorton ambassador 
to Hcotlumi, mi Urn captivity of Mary, 263. The tenor of his commission, 263. Sonde 
Mnry otters of assistance on hor escape from Imehleven castle, 268. Mary, afLor being 
defeated by Murray, takes refuge m Kngliiml, and desires her proti‘ction, 266. Uccirs 
udviro to her on this occasion, 266. Requires Mary to dour herself from tho nuiriler of 
her huhlmmt, 361, Requires Murray to justify lus conduct towards Mary, 362. Appoints 
eoumiMnuci's for hearing Urn cauHii at York, 364, Queries proposed to her by Mm ray, 
307. Transfers tlm confeumees to Hampion Court, and appoints additional commis- 
sioners, 307, Her answer to Murray's queries, 367. Diys tho result oF ilia eonferouco 
More bur privy council, 3U, Her reply to the Hoots commissumorH, 311. Dismisses 
Murray witli a present for Ids expense's, 312, Detains tho Duke of Ulmlelmult till 
Murray’s depnVture, 312. Htill refuses to acknowledge tho young king, 312. Mary 
refbhOH all caneohhioiiH, 313, Uenews her demand lor tho restitution of Calais, 
313, The Chancellor l’ Hospital's pious to elude tho demand, 3JI. Enters into 
a fruitless negotiation for nmrrmgn with tho Archduke Uiiarlcs, 314. Instances 
of her reluelnmto in the work of tslmruh ruformution, 318 Is attached to tho 
doctrine of the rout presence, 31 8, n. Endeavours to depress tho puritans, 316. Hor 
great regard and atlneiimont to Uuuil, 322. Hives tho Duke of Norfolk hints of hor 
knowledge of his negotiations in order to a marriage with Mary Queon of Scots, 323, 
Norfolk mmmuWt'il to tlio Tower, 325. Murv removed to Coventry, and more strictly 
guarded, 325. Tho Earls of Northumberland and Westniimdaiul ruisn an Jnsurroctiou 
in (lie mirth, 325. Ucleaww Norfolk on promise of relinquishing thoughts of Mary, 327. 
Amiw*s Mary with negotiations, 327. Hit propiisuls to Murray in her behalf, 828. 
Wends Humox with fern's to Hcoiluiul, to cheek Ihu progress <»f Mary’s party, 320. 
Desires tho Weots, on Murray’s doath, not to oloet nnollier regent, 330. Ilur ambiguous 
conduct to bnluneo tlio factions la Hc.otland, 330. Heads toims of a treaty to Mary, who 
Agrees to them, 831. Her moanuroB to frustrate this treaty, 831. OoimnlHHUinors sent 
by tho Hcots Parliament to treat with her, 382. Is disgusted with thoir republican prin- 
ciple, 332, Dismisses them without concluding anything, 832. Is excommunicated by 
Popo Plus V., 832. Kmnmims a Parliament after Hvo yi'drs’ iutorval, 883. Inhibits 
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them from meddling with affairs nf state, 333. Summons Stri eland, a Commoner, before 
the council, for mtioducmg a bill for amending tho liturgy, 335. Piohibita him from 
attending the House, 335 Yelvci ton’s speech m tho House on that occasion, 335. 
Restores Stricland to his seat, 333. Employs the Houso of Lords to check the Com- 
mons in debating of religious reformation, 337, Bell, a Commoner, severely reprimanded 
by the council, for a motion against an exclusive patent granted to a trading company at 
Biistol, 338. Ordeis tho Lord Keeper Bacon to remove the Commons at tho close of 
the session for their freedom, 339. Bemaiks on her notion of the proper objects 
of parliamentary concern, 310. Her frugality and schemes to avoid asking supplies 
of Failioment, 342 Assists the Queen of Navaire with money, and allows men to bo 
laisod for the assistance of the Fi cnch Pi o ten tints, 344. Receives proposals of marrmgo 
with the Duke of Anjou, 346. Protects tho Flemish refugees, 349. Seizes some money 
intended for the Duke of Alva, 350. Discovers Norfolk’s oonspuacy, who is tried nnd 
executed, 353. Remonstrates with Maiy concerning her conduct, 354 Reduces Mary’s 
party m Scotland, 358. Concludes a defonsivo alliance with Fiance, 357. Her recep- 
tion of Fenelon, the French ambassador, oidorcd to excuse the massacre of Paris to her, 
359. Her prudent reflection and conduct on this occasion, 360 Assists tlio Gorman 
levies for the seivice of the Hugonots, 364 Is obliged to deny giving farther counte- 
nance to the Flemish exiles, 305 Receives an embassy fiom tho revolted Hollanders 
to implore assistance, 367. Sends Sir Homy Cobhnm to intercede with Philip in their 
behalf, 368. Concludes a Ucatv with the Pnnco of Orange, and agrees to assist him 
against the Spaniaids, 3G9. Her lnpiesontatiDiiB to Philip on iho occasion, 370. A 
viow of her situation at this time, 371 Renders tho confinement of Mary stricter, 371. 

Her lenity in religious matters, 371. Her watchful lvgurd over the pmitniiH, 372. ller 
frugality and punctuality in paying loans, 373, Is petitioned by Parliament for dim oh 
reformation, 376 Inteiposcs with tho Soots admmistmlinn, in favour of tho Earl of 
Morton, 378, Ireland invaded by the Spaniard, 379. Hit displeasure at tho cruelty 
exercised m reducing them, 380. Countenances tho (topic flattens of Francis Drake, and 
knights him, 381. Obtains supplies from Parliament, 381. Reprimands tho Commons 
for appointing a fast, 3S2. Her gicat attachment to Sumer, tho Duke of Anjou’s agent, 
384. Is informed by him of LolcokIlt’s maniage, 384. Receives a private visit from 
the Duke of Anjou, 385. Outers a contract of nuirriage to be propared between her and 
Anjou, 385. Receives a splendid embassy from Fianoo on tho occasion, 385. Sends Wul- 
smgham ambassador to Pans, 386. Tho strange fluctuations of her conduct in tins affair, 
387. The Duke of Anjou comes over to England, 387. Gives him a ring from her own 
finger, 387. Is dissuaded from this moiriago, particularly by Sir Philip Sidney, 388. 
Rejects the Duko of Anjou, 390. Sends an embassy to Scotland on Jatuos being taken 
from the power of Ldrox and Arran, 392. Receives a pathetic letter from Mary, 303. 
Her reflections on thislottoi, 3D4. Opens a negotiation m Scotland foi Maiy’s liberty, 
395. Reproaches James with inconstancy, 396. Sends WalHiughum to Scotland hi dis- 
cover the character of .Tames, 306. Piooures a change in the Scots ministry, 397. 
Artificos practised by hur ministry to detect ounispinine*, 398. Ail ttssoeuition formed 
to protect her against all violent^, 390 Culls a Parliament, 399. Receives supplies 
from it, 400, Establishes tho court of ecclesiastical commission, 401, Hor speech to 
Parliament on tho applications made foi furl her reformation, 403. Enlarges tho powers 
of the ecclesiastical court, 404. Consumin' qs formed against her life, 404. Concludes 
another league with tho States, and takes possession of the towns assigned her for secu- 
rity, 409. Sends Sir Friuioia Drake ugainst tho Spanish West Indies, 411. lloi motives 
in sending Dr. Wotton ambassador to Scotland, 414 Concludes a league with James for 
their mutual defence, 415. Appoints a enmimsmon for the trial of Mary Queen of 
Soots, 424. Calls a Parliament on Mary's comteinnation, 431. Appears unwilling to 
curiy Mary’s sentence into execution, 432. Mary's last letter to her, 433. The duplicity 
of her conduct in regard to Mary, 430. Her behaviour on the execution of Mary, 446. 
Her lotfcer to James, 447. Recalls Leicester from Holland, 453. Prepares Jbr defence 
against the Spanish invincible armada, 457, Her vigilance and prudence, 459. Her 
lenity towards the Catholic subjects at this time, 460. Visits tlio comp at Tilbury, 490. 
Receives supplies from Parliament on tho destruction of the armada, 465. Prohibits the 
Commons from meddling with ecclesiastical affairs, 466 Chocks their intended regula- 
tions of puivoyance, 467. Retains great jealousy ot James of Scotland, 471. Endea- 
vours to prevent James from marrying, 471. Assists Henry of Navarro against tho King 
of France, 474, Sends him men and money on his accession hi the mown of Frnioo, 476. 
Sends him farther assistance by treaty, 478. Calls a Parliament, 480. Her haughty 
reply to the usual lequcsts of the Sneaker of the Commons, 480. Bonds several mem- 
bers to prison for reviving the question about the succession, 481. Her injunctions to 
the spoakor on Momce’s motion against ecclesiastical abuses of powcr >t 481, Her 
speech to Parliament, 483. Her advice and conduct to James nf Scotland, oil tlio dis- 
covery of a conspiracy against him, 486. Her physician receives a bribe from tho 
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Rnamsh ministers to poison hor, and is executed for it, 488 Concludes a now treaty 
with tho Unitnd Provinces, 489. Pits out an armament which takes and plunders 
Cadiz, 492. Makes Essex Earl Marshal of England, 406. Colls a Parliament, 496 
JTgi pleas for a supply, 497. Obtains a giant, 497. Gives Essex a box on the ear, 501. 
Concludes a new treaty with the Sfates, 502. Sends Essex Lord-Lieutenant to Letand, 
610. Orders Essex to displace the Bail of Southampton, 512. Is displeased with his 
conduct, 514. Her behaviour to him on Ins unexpected journey to court, 515, Her 
sonow on his illness, 510 , Sends Lord Mountjoy to Ii eland in tlio room of Essex, 517. 

CaiiHcs Ehhox to be examined befoio the pnvy council, 518 Refuses to renew his patent 
for tho monopoly of sweet wines, 521. Is mfonued that Essex lidiculos her person and 
ago, 522. Ts informed of Essex's rubollious schemes, 523. Her u resolution with regard 
to tho execution of Essex, 530. Consents to Ins death, 530. Meditates a new system 
of policy foi Europe, m conjunction with Homy TV. of France, 533. Is induced to pay 
her soldiers m Ireland with bust* money, 534 Her onoimous grunts of monopolies, 537. 
Is induced to rostrum them, 531). The abject oeknowlerlgments of the House of Com- 
mons on her promise to cancel tho most oppressive of the patents, 539. FuIIb into a pro- 
found melancholy, 512. Inquiry into tlm cause, 5J2. The Countess of Nottingham 
confesses her tioachory to Essex, 543. Her unconquerable grief on this occasion, 543. 
Dios, 543 tier character, 511. Ruviow of her administration, 544. Hoi aibitiary 
exertion of her proiogativns, 516. Star-chamber, 547. Coiut of high commission, 548 
Martial law, 548. Orders vagabonds to bo punished by martial law, 549. Hoi indig- 
nation nguiiiHt Hayward, an authin, aviated by the pleasantly of Bacon, 551 ller 
method of oppressing turbulent subjects, 551. Her arbitrary exaction of loans, 552. 
Victualled her navy by moans of her prerogative of purveyance, 553. Her arbitraiy use 
of ombaigoes, 554. Disallowed tho legislative powei of Parliament, 554. Her tyran- 
nical proclamations, 555 Oppressive and cruel acts of power by hor and her ministry, 
553. Hull state of morals, anil remiss execution of justice, during her nign, 560, Her 
revenues, 502. Nho threatens to deprive the Bishop of Ely of lus sec, Toi net fulfilling 
an engagement concerning tho exchange of some land; lier curious letter to lum 
on that subject, 51)2, n The, true reason of her puismiony, 562. Debts owing to her 
by foreign princes, 503. Her extraordinary charges, and presents to Essex, 563 Amount 
ot tlio supplies she leoeived from Parliament, 56 L Her credit us tabhsliod in the city 
of Loudon, 505. Her commercial legidutions, 505. Hci improvement of tho navy, 5G8 
Her ostentation ui dress, 574. Her extmoidmuiy leannng, 570 Reports to her preju- 
dice, which Mere romumnieatod to her by Mary Queen of Scots, 008. Hor spoocli in 
the camp at Tilhmy, (Mil. Remarks on lier partiality to tho Earl of Leicester, 613 Tho 
gallant stylo in which her courtiers used to address lusr and spcalc of hor, 616. Harrison’s 
account of her navy, 019. 

Elizabeth, Princess, daughter of James I, is manied to Frederic, elector palatine, 
iv, 27* 

*— , Princess, dauglitur of Charles I., lus charge to hor before his execution, iv. 
5113. I Mew of grief, 510. 

Elliot, HU* John, reads a remonstrance framed by lum, in tho ITouso of Commons, against 
tmmugo and poundage, iv. 166. His sentence by the court of king's boueh, 187. Dies, 
IK7. 

Elwlnn, Krinr, InlorruptH Dr, Comm, preaching before Ilenry VIII., anil justifies Eiiar 
Peytu's ulmsn of the king, u. 5 SO. is censured by the otmnoil for it, 560. 

Ely, Umgcliumn Bishop of, uppumtwl joint guardian of the ton lm, with tlm Bishop of 
Durham, by Hiclutrd I., during his absence on the crusade, i. 366, llis diameter and 
preiVmtents, 30(1. Arrests lus coui\jutov the Bishop of Durham, and extorts n resigna- 
tion of tint earldom of NorthumlKuhind from him, 373. His ostentatious assumption of 
tho sole administration of government, 373. Foicud to fly beyond sea by Prince John, 
374* intrigues with Phil In of Franco, 374. 

Embargoes, tlm arbitrary sinister use of, by Queen Elizabeth, lii 554 

Emma, sister of Jtielmnl Duke of Normandy, married to Ethclrod King of England, i. 
103. Ethelred dies, 111, Marries Canute, his successor, 115. Elios to Elaudera, 118, 
Confined to the mmiostory of Winchester by Edward tho Ponlbusor, 122. 

Empsiuw lawyer, mul tho instrument of tho oppressions exeudsed by ITonry VII., his 
cfmmeter, ii. 431. llis mode of practice, 434, Extract from his private memorandums, 
4 1 1, u. Summoned la fora tho privy council of Henry VIII., 452, His shrewd apology 
for Ins conduct, 452, Committed to the Tower, 453. Tried, 153. Executed to please 
the pwplo, 453. 

England. *Heti Britain, and the several kingdoms which composed the Saxon heptwcliy. 
Men also its princes under tlmir respective iuiiuch. When united into one kingdom, i. 
45, 50, Divided into shires, flw\, 09. Pays tribute to the Danes, 192. Conquered by 
the Norman*, 147. Review of tlm Saxon government in, 150, Btief state of, at tho 
ftcefwdou of Henry It, 265. Review of, at lus death, 355. The operation of tlio inter- 
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diet it was laid under on account of King John’s opposition to Tope Innocent III, 408, 
409. The executive and judicial poweis, where lodged under the Anglo-Norman 
government, 453 A general view of its situation at the time of Homy HI., 508. Tlio 
bad internal police at that time, 534, Intentions even then formotl for shaking off tho 
papal yoke, 536. The first beginnings ot popular government in, 509 An inquiry into 
the nature of the homage paid to the kings of, by those of Scotland, G15. Tlio souico of 
the long antipathy between the natives of, and those of Franco, 11. 56. A great pluguo 
in, 95. The popular sentiments of papal power over, in tho reign of Kdwmd II 1,129. 
State of its exports and imports in the year 1354, 131. Why generally suecosHful 
in its contests with France, 211. Reflections on the ancient historians of, 305 Exten- 
sion of the regal authority by Homy VII., 441. An inquiry how far the disposition of 
the people co-operateil with the designs of Henry VIII. in renouncing all subjection 
to the chuich ot Rome, 573 Tho lesser monasteries suppressed, 591. Tlio authority 
of tho Bishop of Rome totally renounced by Parliament, 01)4. Ai tides of faith limned 
by tho convocation, 005. Tho rclbimatiuu piomutcd by the accession of Ed waul VL, 
in. 77. Battle of Pmkey, 89. Onevuuecs of Llio people nt tlio iuituiry of tin* reforma- 
tion, 107. Isuurreitmus, 109. Articles of mamngu between Queen Mary aiul Philip of 
Spain, 154. Reflections of tho people on this match, 1 54. CJi ucl peiseeution of reformers, 
172, 180. Is engaged by Philip in lus war with France, 189 Calais tukou by tho 
Buko of Guise, 192 Death of Queen Muiy, 199 Stale of the navy dining her reign, 
200. Laws respecting liatlc, 200 Au eiubussy sent by the Czni of Muscovy, 291. 
The mean, nasty manner ol living among tho English at this time, 201. Great altera- 
tion in this lc&poct, 602 Aeoow&ion of Queen Elizabeth, 203. Tho Protestant religion 
restored, 209. Peace ol Chat am CumbresiH, 2J4. The plague biought ovui from llirvro 
de Giace by the Fail of Wai wick, 262 Useful ummifarturuH mliodnccd by the Flemish 
refugees, 3 49. A floaty concluded by Elizabeth with the revolleil IlollundiTH, 369. 
A voyage round the woilil peifouncd by Sir Funrus Drake, 3K0. Seminaruis foundoil 
abioad for the education of English Catholics, 382. Entail lislmu’iit of tho court of 
ecclesiastical commission, 401 Preparations for resisting the Spanish invhutiblo 
aimada, 457 The nvuinda destroyed, 165. Muoiiuuuh grants of immopulies by Eliza- 
beth, 537 Death oi Queen Elizabeth, 513. Review of tlio state of, during her reign, 546. 
Compared with tho Turkish government, 552. Bud state of morals, and remiss execution 
ot justice, dining her reign, 561). First establishment of tho Fast India Company, 566. 
Au exclusive patent granted by John Bum I ides, Czar of Muscovy, of the whole trade 
with that couufly to the English, 566. This privilege taken away by tho Czar Theo- 
dore, 566 Commencement of the timlo with Turkey, 567. State of tho navy in this 
reign, 568 Number of the people, 569. The first law for tlio relief of the poor, when 
passed, 571. The cuircnt specie m, at tho cntl of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 572. Re- 
view of manners at this time, 572. State of literature, 575, Accession of James VI. of 
Scotland to tho crown, 578 Groat alteiutinii observable in, at this time, by tho pro- 

S \ of letters aiul improvement in arts, 592. Almost ull the foioigu trade of, monopo- 
ly exclusive ooiununiCH, 594. Peace roneiudod with Spain, 597 The hostile 
laws lespecting Scotland abolished, iv. 10 Ciown and people, how affected by tlio dis- 
covery of tlio West Indies, 14. Death of James 1 , 94. Miscellaneous remarks on this 
period of histoiy, 97* Colonies established m America, 119. Oharacters of its early 
writers, on tho revival of learning, 122. Twice concluded with France and Wpam, 189. 
The present happy state of its foreign affairs, 1H0. The Long Parliament summonud, 
255. Reflections on tho commencement el the civil war, 347. State of pnrtLos when 
the king erected Ids standard at Notlingluun, 353. Battle of Edge-lull, 363. Bristol 
takon by Prince Rupert, 375. Buttle of Nuwbuiy, 383. Baltin of Maistim-moor, 402. 
Socond battle of Newbury, 407. Meeting of the assembly of divines at Westminster, 
418. Battle of Ntwduby, 437, Bristol taken and Prince ltupoit dismissed, 44 1 . Tlio 
prosbytorian discipline established by Parliament, 417. Trial of the king, 449, 
Execution of Charles I., 504. Confused state of tho nation after this event, 518. 
Battle of Wot coster, 544. Confused state of ltdigion, 549. Its foreign exertions at this 
time, 550.— Bee Commonwealth of England. Engagement between Blake and Trump, 
tho Dutch admiral, 657. War commenced with the Btates, 557.— See Blake, Aysouo, 
Pen, &c. The advantages now ginned at sea owing to the ship-money loviod by 
Charles, 559. Tho Long Parliament terminated by Cromwell, 502. State of parties 
at this time, v 5. A new Parliament summoned by Cromwell, C. Cromwell chosen 
protector, 8.— Beo Protectorate. Peace with tho Dutch, 12. Is divided into twelve 
military jurisdictions, under so many major-generals, 19. Tunis bombarded by Blake, 
26. Jamaica taken by Pen and Venables, 26. The foreign and domestic administration 
of Cromwell, 29. Death of Oliver Cromwell, 51. Accession of Richard Cromwell, 56. 
He resigns, 58. The Long Parliament restored, 59. Thu Parliament expelled by tho 
army, and a committee of safely appointed, 68. State of foreign uflkirs, 64. The Long 
Parliament again restored, 71. The Long Parliament dissolved, 77. Charles II. pro, 
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olaimod, 82. A review of internal ciicumstanoes at this period, 83. Dunkirk sold to 
the French, 129. Motives winch pioduoed the Dutoh war, 135. New York taken, 137. 
Alteration in tlie method of taxing the clingy, 138 War declared agonist the states, 
139. Groat plague (U London, 14 1 Fire of London, 149. Peace of Breda, 152. Tuple 

1G6 ,\ 0hjlloB contacts a pnvate league with 
Louis XIV ,187. War with Holland, 198 Peace with Holland, 225. The Princess 
Mary marnod to tlio Plrnoe of Orange, 251 The popish plot, 273. A quo warranto 
Ihhu c d against tho city ot London, 3U2. Oonrlitiuns on which the charter was restored, 
Sbi. Most of the corpmations surreudoi then* chartcis, 395, Death of Charles II 
and accession of lus brother James II., 38G. Tlie Duke of Monmouth defeated at Sedg^ 
moor, 40 J. The court of high commission revived by James, 420. Dcclaiatiou of 
indulgence publisbeil, 421. A solemn embassy to Boino* 425. Case of Magdalen Col- 
lege, 428. The English make applications to tlio Punco of Oiange, 442. The Punce 
or Orange's preparations, 443. 11ls deulaiation published, 449. Lands at Torbay* 450 
Tho king deserts his kingdom, and embarks foi Franco, 458. The Convention Paring 
mmit called, 4bl. State of parties at this critical time, 403. The crown settled on the 
1 unco and Pi umess of Orange, 400. Koflortions on this revolution, 470. Bcmaiks on 
tlio administration of the Stuart iumilv wliili* ilimr immvml ata qj-j... 


7, 7 " 7 , ft Vi T ,. ° \ .. .. rr, w UA - iia ^Tuumuu, ■*/U. XbOHMUJIS On 

tlio in Inn mstration of tlie ►Stuart lamily while they enjoyed the government, 470. State 
io restoration, 473. State of tho iiavy hot wo on tho restoration and 
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revolution, 470. State of commorco, 473. Great nieiense of wealth, 477. State of 
manners, 478. Boyal Heeioty lnaULutcd, 480. Aceuunt of learned men at thm pouod, 
*180, 

Entails, a statute passed by Edward I. to allow, i. GOG. A law of Henry VII. to 5m- 
jmwor the owners of estates to break them, ii. 444. Important effect of this statute. 


EpihCoimcY, ih abolished in Scotland, iv 231. Is abjured in England, 418. Is rostered in 
^ England, v, 108. Ih tacitly lOHlorod in Scotland, 112. 

Erasmus* his account of tho moan, misty manner of living among tho English, iii. 201. 

Ercmuliort,, son ot EudlwUd King of Kent, Ins piety culebjatud by Bode, i. 30. 

Ertm:nlro t v, Bishop of Sum* sent by Pope Alexander, us his legate, to William tho Con- 
queror, i. Illo. Summons a council at Wmchcstci, 195. Degiades Stigaud Archbishop 
of Canterbury, UMi, r 

Erne, two engagements on the banks of, between Edward Bahol and tho Earl of Marro, 
ii. 1(>. 


Erudition of a Cbrihtian Mini, a treatise so called, published by ITcnry VHL* ui. 28. Sub- 
scription to lliiH work enjoined bv Piulmmcnt, 39. 

Escheats, Ihn grout advantages nuido of them by the Anglo-Norman Kings, i, 458. 

Esctts, the son of llcngist King of Kent, his character, i. 22. 

Essex, history of tlio Saxon kingdom of, i, 39. 

- Cromwell Earl of. — See Croimvoll. 

“**“*“» tlie young Marl of, attends his lathor-in-law, the Earl of LoiiTstur* in his expedition 
to tlie United Provinces, iii. 410. Jems Sir Eiuiums Drake secretly m his expedition 
against Portugal, 409. Commamls a body of fences scut to the assistance of Henry IV. 
Ot Fmnee, 477. llnmmauds tlio forces sent against UtcUss, 492 Takes Uudiz by 
M.-ault, and pluudeis it, 493. Urn cugcnicss hi prosecute farthci ml vantages, 493. Is 
ttopninteil to commauil u second armament against. Sliftin, 194 Jh by a storm forced to 
idler bis d< sliimlhm to the intercepting the Indian licet, 195. Misses all but three 
hlups, 49d, Is made Earl Marsiial of England, 493, InslunecHof Ins lefty spirit and 
nisii conduct, MM, llis resentment on receiving a blow from Eliss.ibuth, 501. Solicits 
the ^aermuent of Ireland, 510. 1 m sent to Ireland under tlio title of lord-lieutenant. 
Mil Ills formidable army urn l extensive powers, fill. Disobeys the queen in pro- 
moting the Earl of Southampton, 512. Is misled in his Jlrst movements by the Irish 
council, 512. Ills uTisnceesNlul oximdltum into Munster, 513. His tieaty with Tyrone, 
51 1. Ills midden journey to Loudon, and conference with tlio queen, 515. Is commit- 
ted to custody, and falls ill, 5H». Is examined before this privy council, 518, His 
defence, 519. The sentence pronounced against him by Urn hml-kvper, 519. Ills patent 
for the monopoly of HW**ot wines refused Io bo renewed by the queen, 521, His intrigues 
against the queen, 52 L Indulges his ill-humour iri satirical ri 11 echinus against her, 522. 
Umieerts a plan for obliging the queen to declare James of Scotland lior suceosHor, 523. 
MitinUiitiM a eorn^iMindcmM wiiii James* 521. Enters into uconspimcy at Drury House, 
525, Is summoned to the council, 52(>, Sallies out with ids friends into tho oity, 527. 
Minting with no countomuiee, lie returns and HiimnidorH, 528. Is tried mid condemned, 
529. Makes a full confession to tho council* 529. Is executed* 530* His character, 
MU. Tho Countess of Nottingham's treachery townrils him discovered, 543. Amount 
of the queen's gifts tohim*5li3*' ilis letter on receiving Uu> blow from Elizabeth* 
lUtb 

Dcvurcux, tho young Earl of, xuurrius tlio Lady Francos Howard, Iv. 30. Har 
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obstinatB aversion to him, 30. The socrot motive of her disgust, 30 Is divorced from 
Ins lady, 32. Encourages the opposition of tlio Commons to Charles I., 329. Is mailo 
geneied of the Paahamont’s mmy, 351. The separate bodies of forces all nmublo 
under him at Northampton, 361. A body of his forces defeated hy Pnirco Rupert, 302. 
Marches from Worcester to moot the king, 303. Battle of Edge-lull, 303, Arrives at 
London, 305. Is louied by the city trained bands, 305. Takes Heading, 307. Is joined 
by Sir William Wallei, 309 His runiy surpnsed by Trinco Kuport, and Hambdon hilled, 
374 Eetuos towaiils London, 375 Exhorts the Parliament to jioftco, 331. Marches 
to the rclief of Gloucester, 3S2. Obliges the king to raise the siege, 382. Battle of 
Newbury, 383. Returns to London, 383. Is applied to by the royal paity, but xohlhIb 
all pox soual treaty with them, 31)8, His forces m Cornwall reduced by the king, 100. 
Collects his aimy again, and, in conjunction with Manchester and Cmmwoll, defeats the 
king at Newbury, 407. Resigns lus command in consequence of the hulf-dunymg 
ordinance, 415 Dies, 456. 

Essex, Etui of, is made treasurer on the removal of tlio Etui of Danby, v, 303 Resigns, 
319 Enters into the Duke of Monmouth’s eonspuaoy, 365. Is apprehended, 370. 
tTib extraordinary death, 378. 

Estates, the entaihuent of, allowed, x. 006. Are admitted to bo broken, in 444. Impor- 
tant consequences of this latter law, 444. 

Etching, the art of, by whom invented, v. 477. 

Ethelbext, associated with his fathei llennenno m the kingdom of Kent, i. 22. II is wars, 
hy which he acquired a supcnoiiLy in the heptarchy, 23. Espouses a Christian prin- 
cess, daughter of Canbert King of Pirns, 21. His speoeh to Augustine, the monk, on 
liia arrival, 20. Is converted to Cluiatiamty, 27. Publishes a body of written laws, 
29. Dies, 29. 

Etholburga, wife of Edwin King of Northumberland, converts her husband to Chris- 
tianity, i 33. 

Ethelfleda, sister Df Kmg Edward the Elder, Borne account of, with hor churaotur, i. 77. 

Ethclrod, brothoi to Wolfheie, Kmg of Moroni, his history, i. 36. 

, brother and successor of Kiug Edward tlio Murtyi, hariiHHeil by the Danes, 

i, 100, 107. Revenges tlio treachery of Alfne Duke of Mercia, hy putting outluw 
son’s eyes, 101 Becomes tnbutnry to tlio Danes, 102, MarriuH Emma, Histor of 
Richard H , Duke nf Normandy, 11)3 Onuses u lunssaero of tliu Danes, 107. Ilia 
fleet destroyed by the Danes, 109. OonaiMpient distress and confusion, 101). Retreats 
to Normandy, 110. Returns, 110. His death, and an accuuut of his children, III, 
114. 

Ethelwald, oousm-german to King Edward tlio Elder, rebels against him, i. 75. Joins 
the East- Anglian Danes, 76. Killed m battle, 76. 

Ethelwolf, son of Egbert King of England, harassed by tbo Danish ii minions, i. 52. 
Gains a victory over them at Okcly, 53. IXiulertakes a pilgrimage to Romo, 54, Mar- 
ries the daughter of the Empoiur Charles the Balil, 51. (Shares his kingdom with his 
son, 54, Grants to tlio clergy their claim of tithes, 55. Leaves lus kingdom between 
his two older sons, 56. 

Ethered, son of Ethelwolf, succeeds lus brothers Etholbuld and Ethollxurt in the king- 
dom of England, i 5G. 

Ethilfrid.— See Adolfrid. 

Evers, Lord, oonducta an inroad into Scotland, and boasts of his progress, iiL 47. IbMIIocI 
at the battle of Ancram, 48. 

Evesham, battle of, between Prince Edward and Simon do Montfort, Earl of Leicester, 

• i. 525. 

Evidence, the state of, under the old Anglo-Saxon law, i, 168, 

Evil, Edward the Confessor the first who touched for it, i, 136. 

Europe, influence of the free constitutions of the (htinuins in now-mmlclling the govern- 
ments of; 1 . 150. Statu of, at tlio commencement nf the orunadoH, 227, 228. State of, at 
the accession of Henry IL, 288. The Udanco of power in, well scoured at the com- 
mencement of the reign of Henry VIII., ii. 455. The groat revolution made in, at tlie 
commencement of the seventeenth ountiuy, l»y tlio dJitusicm of letters and progress of 
arts, m 592. The liberties of tlio pooplo in, how abridged, iv. 55. Account of the 
revival of letters in, 122. A review of the state at the tiiuo of the English protec- 
torate, under Ohver Cromwell, v, 19, 

Eustace, Count of Boulogne, fray between his rotmuo and tlio townsmen of Dover, i. 124. 
Endeavours, in conjunction with the Kentish men, to seize the castle of Dover Atom the 
Normans. 184. 

— , son of King Stephen, is refused to Iki anointed as his father's successor, by the 

Archbishop of Canterbury, 1 . 281. 

Exchange, Royal, by whom first built, iii. 570. 

Exchequer, Oouit of, or Curia Regia, the primitive institution of, i 454, Causes in, often 
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board by tho king 1 personally, 454, The first of the four courts of record, among which 
its Nioiuut jurjsihetiou is now divided, 454. Appeals to, in what cases anciently allowed, 
455. Extraordinary instances produced from the records, of buboiy and the sale of 
justice, 451. Block book of, its origm, 564, a. Divided into four distinct com is, 605. 
Shut up by Charles XI , v. 195. 

Excise, the hist introduction of, m England, by the Long Parliament, iv. 397. 

Exclusion bill, against James Duke of York, passed by the House of Commons, y. 306. 
Is resumed by the now I J ailianioiit, 328. The aigumonts urged for and against it, 329. 
Is passed by the Commons, and rejected by the Louis, 332. 

Excommunication, by the ecclesiastical courts of Bcotland, the nature of, explained, iy. 

tl6. 

Executions of criminals, the extraordinary number of, in the reign of Homy VIII., and. 
great doernuac of, since, m. 019. 

Exotoi, besieged by Vuikiu Waibcc, li. 428. He laisos the siege, 428. 

— Com Lnoy Marquis of, enters into a conspiracy with Cauhnal Pole, il G20. Is 
executed for it, 620. 

E. 


Fawiiik Qucrm of Bponsor, a character of that poem, iii. 577. 

Fag, a moiulior of the IIouho of Commons, is protected by the House against an appoal in 
a lawsuit to the House of Lords, v. 235. 

Fairfax, a character of his translation of Tasso, iv. 125. 

, t Lord, commands for the Fnrllnnumt in the north of England, iv. 370. Is de- 
feated at Athoi ton Modi by the king's forces, 385. liaises forces and seem es York, v. 
71. His death and character, 194, u. llis daughter married to the Duko of Bucking- 
ham, 191, n. 

— , Sir Thomas, defeats tho royalists at "Wakefield, iv. 385 Distinguishes himself 

in the* huLtio of norncasUo, 385. Budncos tho Tush forces under Lord Biron, 399. 
1)c1ouIh Colonel Ihdlasis at Hulby, 401). Is joined by the Boots under the Earl of Levon, 
41)0. Is joined by tho Earl of MauehoHtoi, and lays siege to York, 402. Defeats Prmco 
Bupci t at Miirston-nioor, 492. Takes possession of York, 404. Is appointed general in 
4 III) room of Essex, 415. His scheme to retain Cromwell m command, notwithstanding 
tho Holl-dimying ordinance, i 1 i>. llis character, 416. Battle of Naseby, 437. Defeats 
the Icing, 489 Kohikos Leieestoi, 439. EcduecN Budgcwater, Bath, and Sherborne, 
440. Tu ki*H Bristol, 441. Bciluecs tho west of England, 442. His moderation on tho 
finishing the* war, 452 Tho army grows diHountoiitwl, and petitions him, 459. A Par- 
liumeut of agitators formed by hwuriuy, 4lil. Tho king is seized and brought to tho 
army without ins knowledge, 1H2. Uimnwvll is chosen general, 463. Is appointed, by 
the rarliurneni, geiu*riil-i!w4uel‘ of all tho foruns, 471. Takes Uolchostcr, 492. The 
army unitor Ium nominal command, but uiulor Cromwell's influence, marches to London 
to purge Uui Parliament, 49 1. His liuly interrupts tho trial of the king, 499. IIow do* 
tamed from reselling tho king from execution, 595, Ensigns, 538. 

Falmiborg, Lord, sueivHsful stralugem of, at tho battle of Teuton, u. 303. 

Falkirk, battle of, lielwoen Edward I. and tho Scots, l. 593. 

Falkland, Lord, Hooroluryto diaries I., assists the king in drawing up his memorials 
against the Commons, iv. 319. Is killed at the battle of Newbury, 384. A short sum- 
nmry of his life and character, 384. Is the first who alVords any regular deiiuitien of tho 
En gllsli constitution, 576. 

Famines in England, l. 108, 173, 275, 270, 458 ; ii. 13, 30. 

Farm-houses, remarks on the statute of Heiuy VII. for upholding, ii. 416. 

hWolllo, Hir John, defeats the Count of Dunois, wiio attacked Ins convoy to tho siego of 
Orleans, d, 218. Betruats from the Brunch at Palay, and is dogiaded from the order of 


the garter, 250. 

Famimborg, Dird, marries a daughter of Oliver Cromwell, v. 43. Is sent to Louis XIV. 
at Dunkirk, where he is honourably revolved, 46. 

Fawkes do Bn*ante\ mazes anil Imprisons a judge for finding verdicts against bis unjust 
practices in tlic reign of Uimry LIT., i. 478. Ilia punishment, 478. 

(j}uy, an officer in tin* Spanish service, is brought over to execute the gunpowder 
plot, iv, 2. Is apprehended, 5. OiseoveifH tho conspiracy, U 

Knyal, in taken by Hir Waller Italcigh, tii. 495. 

Fee- form rents of tho crown, Charles II. empowered by Parliament to soli them, v. 180. 

Felonies.— tan Criminals and Vagrants. 

Felton, John, is executed for fixing tlio pope’s bull of excommunication against Quoen 
Eltoalxith on tho gate of tlio Bishop of London's iiuluce, iii. 833, 

an oecmiut of his motives for attempting tho life of Villiors Duko of 
Huckiugluun, iy, 174, Blabs the duke at Portsmouth, 175. Is seized and examined, 
1M 
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Fenolon, thB French ambassadnr, declares his detestation of tho massacre at Paris, iii. 358. 
His reception by Queen Elizabeth, when oidciod to Topro&ent it to lior, 359. 

Foidmanil, King of Ariagrm, loses his wife Isabella Queen ol Castile, li. 430, Itis 
daughter Joan mnriiod to Flulip Archduke oi Austria, 436. His character, 437. Ob- 
tains possession of Castile by tko death oi' rinhp, 439. Agrees with Lewis XU. of 
Fiance, on a soizuio and partition of the kingdom of Naples, 455. Seizes it for him self, 
455. Acquucs the epithet of Outhulic, 457. Glonos m outwitting his neighbour, 158. 
Deludes Henry VIII into an expedition to Guicuno, to facilitate his conquest of Na- 
varre, 459 Disavows the alliance signed by lus ambiSHador, with Hcmy and Maximi- 
lian against France, 464. Engages in a ticaty with Lewis, 475. Dios, and is succeeded 
by his giandson Charles, 487. 

,biuthei to the Emperor Charles V., is cl noted King of the Homans, hi 184. 

Engages m an alliance to subdue the Bohemians, iv. 56. Puts the elector palatine 
undei the ban of the ompiie, 63. 

Foutlol system, its iutioduction into England, i 192. Extended to the church, 193. Klato 
of, m England, at the accession of King Stephen, 207. Review of the disorders occa- 
sioned by, 357. Its operation m England, 420. Its origin, 488. The nature of it 
explained, 440. The piofercnce of possessions held under it, to allodial ouch m the 
eaily ages, shown, 441. Its union with civil jiu isdictiun, 442 The civil services im- 
plied under it, 443 State of the common people under it, 445. Comparative view of 
its operation on hereditary and elective monarchies, 446. The declension at tlm time 
of Richard II, n 181. The advantage of, in the early ages, 367. The decay of, to he 
dated from the levivul of the aits, 370. Instaneo of Lho barons bomg sciiHiblo of this, 
370, n. 

Foveisham, Earl of; is sent by Climb's IT. with the terms of pacification to Puns, v. 253. 
Defoats the Duko of Monmouth at Scdgcmoor, 401 Ills cruelty after the battle, 402. 

Fictions m law, wlien first mvouted, and then use, i. 005. 

Fiefs, how they came to descend heicditanly in families, i. 440. 

Fifteenths and tenths, lho nature, amount, and method of levying these taxes, iv. 110. Aro 
changed into a laml-lnx, 111. 

Finances— Sec Revenues. 

Finch, Sir John, Speaker of tho Ilnuso of Commons, is forcibly hold in lho chair until a 
lomonstrancc is pussed against tonnage anil poundage, iv. 186. Is impeuuhod by the 
Long Parliament, and flies to Holland, 260 

Finos, amerciaments, and oblntes, the great and scandalous advantages modo or, by tho 
Anglo-Norman kings, i. 460. Aibitrarily exacted by Henry VH , u 417, 434. 

and recoveries for breaking the cntaihnonts of estates, when brat introduced, ii. 

444. 

First-fruits, when fiist levied on ecclesiastical bonoficos, i. 007. 

Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, reflects on tho Commons, and offends tho Duko of Norfolk, 
ii. 551. Refuses to take the oath regulating the NueerHsion of thn crown, 561). Is 
attainted by Parliament, 570. Is imposed oil by tho stories of the Holy Maid of Kent, 
581. Is imprisoned on this account, 581. His cruel treatment, 583. Is created a car- 
dinal by the pope, 583. Is condemned and helieurted for denying tho king’s supre- 
macy, 583. Extract from u speech of Jus, on the proposal for suppressing lho lessor 
monasteries, 681. 

Fitton, Ohancollor of Ireland, liin cluimcler and eimdnet, v. 424. 

Filz-Alan, Archbishop of Caittoihury, oxcimimuiiiciiloH nil wJio should oppose the pro- 
eeedmgB of the Duko i»f UIuiiqchIci mud lus parly against Rieluml ll/s miinstry, il. 
153. Is removed from lus ofliee of chancellor by tho king, 158. Impeached by the 
^Commons, banished, and his lompoiuhUes sequestered, 159. 

Fitz-Arnulf, a citizen, hanged fur a rebellious commotion in London, 1. 478. 
Fitz-GcTald.—Sce Fitz-Slophcuw. 

Fltz-Harris, his ooso, v. 312, Is im poached by the Commons, 843. Is tried by common 
law, and executed, 845. 

Fitz-Osbert, a popular lawyer m tho roign of Rieluird I., Ids oppressive nractioos, i. 389. 
Is executed, 390. 

Fitz-Richard, Mayor of London, joins the barons and Leicester against Henry in., and 
encourages tumults in the city, 1. 512. Violently prolongs his authority, and aids 
Leicester by exciting seditions, 515. His bloody schemes disconcerted by the battle of 
Evoslmm, 526. Is punished by fine and imprisonment, 527. 

Filz-Slepuons and Fitz-Gorald, engaged by Dormot King of LmiiHtor to jmubrtake an 
ix on i? ? ro ^ ail( ^ favour, i. 328. TJudr successes, 329. — Sou fcSlrougbow. 

Fite- Walter, ltoborfc, chosen general of tho borons’ army, on King John’s refusal to oon- 
nrm tlieir liberties, i. 425. 

Five-mile act passed, v. 144. 

Flambard, Ralph, Bishop of Durham, dispossessed and imprisoned by Hoary I., i. 242. 
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Flammoc, Thomas, a lawyor, heads an insurrection in Cornwall against Homy VII, 
n. 423, Eneouragos them with hopes of assistance in Kent, 423. Defeated and exe- 
cuted* 423. 

Flanders, a summary view of the state of that torriloiy at the time of Edward III. forming 
his pretensions to the crown of Franco, li. 54 Licentious popularity of James d’Axteville 
tho brewer, 55. The Flemings assist Edward in lus sea-fight with the French, 61. Their 
forces under Itobcit d’ Artois routed at St Oraoi’s, 61. Siege of Tournay by Edward, 
G2. All commerce with, prohibited by Henry VH, 414 Commissioueis sent to 
London, to tiout of an accommodation, 42G The Intercursus Magnus, or great treaty 
of commeico, concluded, 427. All English icbolB excluded from, by this treaty, 427. 

A neutrality stipulated with, by Henry VIII, li. 552— See Netherlands and United 
Provinces. 

Fleetwood, his speech in tho House of Commons on tho regal prerogative in granting 
patents, in 337. 

— , Colonel, marries Iroton's widow, and obtain a tho government of Ireland, v. 

36. Opposes Ills futhur-m-law’s accepting the title of king, 41. Estranges lumself 
from tho protector, 48 OtiUils against Iticliard, 57. Is appointed lieutenant-general 
by tho Long Parliament, now restored, 60. His commission vacated, 63. Instances of 
lus fanaticism, 71. 

Flush mu.it, the statute prices of, m the reign of King Henry VIII., lii. 63. 

Florence, revolts fiom the authouty of the family of Mcdicis, u 541. Is again subdued 
to their sovereignty, 552. 

Flow Ion, battle of, between tho Enil of Surrey and James IV. of Scotland, iu 473. 

Falkland, in the Saxon tenures, explained, i 174. 

Fontarabia, fmillcss expedition to, by Henry VIII., ii. 458. Is taken by the Emperor 
UhurlcH V., 518 

Font nu lies, a Fioucli officer, lus gallant expedition for tho relief of Terouane, besieged by 
Henry VI LI , ii. ‘163. 

Ford, Lady, taken prisoner by Jam oh TV. of Scotland, whose affections she gams, ii. 472. 

Foreigners, their superiority to the English m aits, in tho time ot Henry VIII., in. 66. 
An insuirnction ugiiinHl them in Ixmilun, 67. Edict of tho star-chamber against, 67. _ 

Forests severe Iiiwm renewed against oUVndris m, by ltiolurd T,i 380. The oppressive 
nature of these laws, 461 A eluirtei of, gruntcil by Henry III,, 472. Confirmed by 
Edward I , i. nKL Tho peiiinilmlatimiH of, made, anil the boundaries of, fixed, 584. 

Forma pauperis, suits m, lirst granted to tlm poor, ii. *112. 

FunVHt, Friar, Immt fur heresy in Ecotluud, ui, 22. 

Forlescno, Sir Faithful, dnserts from tlm Earl of Essex to tho king, at tho battle of 
Kdgn-hill, iv. 363, 

Fntlmringay Castle, Mary Queen of Scots tiled tliore, iii 421. Is executed there, 445. 

Fourmigni, battle of, the only notion fought m defence of Noimaudy by tlio English, ii. 
2 / 1 . 

Fo\, UiHmrd, his diameter, ii. 382. Feaomes eonfidant to Henry VII., 3.83. Called to 
Hie privy enumiil, and made Btohop of Exeter, 383. His translation to Winchester, 
ami inudo privy seat, 383 AilmomsUcH Henry V1H, against Ins pleasures and exlrn- 
\uguiuvs, 451. lutrnduees Wolny to him, 165. Huppluuted in Homy’s confidence by 
him, lift. His advice to Homy on Ids retiring, 481. 

— « , HUiop of Heri'Iinil, is sent, by Henry VIH. to trout with tile German Protestants, 
ii. 386. is xi iiluiM for a tlmiough lefonnution, hut dies, lit, 2. 

- «, George, his oidhuduslic disposition, v. 86. Founds a new sect, who are denominated 
Quakers, 87. 

Franco, i.i invaded by tho Normans, i. 51, 101. Hollo the llano obtains the province of 
Neiistri.i, and marm-s Uio daughter of Charles the Simple, 105. Olmraeter of the Non- 
mans, U10, 211. ' See Normandy and William. Stain of, at tho accession of Henry H. 
of England, 281. Tho barons of England idler the crown to the Dan plan Lewis, 433. 
Lewis goes over to England with an army, 43 J. Hot urns, 475. Tho province of Nor- 
mainly ouled to Lewis IX. by Henry HI, 'of Mughuid, 566, Mutual depL’ixlatlnns com- 
mitted by tho ships of, and those of Englainl, occasioned by a private euurrnl, 550. 
The province of Gulemrn how recovered by, 561). Guionne restored, 587. New aifij^iut c*s 
with Fiugtuud ennwruhig, ii. III. Cruel treatment of tho knights templar# there, 28. 
An inouiry into tho foundation of the Haiti 1 law, 50, Edward HI, of England assumes 
the title of king of, 56. Edward's viutory over the fleet or, 60. Normandy inviMled 
and overrun by Edward, 76. Philip defeated at Ciocy by Edward, 84. State of France 
at the dnith Philip, 03. Is Invaded by Edward, and his sou tho Black Pnnco, in 
two parts, 07. John taken prisoner at PoiotiorH by Prince Edward, 102. Confused 
state of, on the king’s captivity, 105. Tho populace leiinimoo all government, and com- 
mit cruel outrages against the nobles, J06. Is inviuled by Edward with a great anny, 
108, Poach* of Brotigni, ill). John released, 111, He roturan to Loudon and dies, 
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112. State of the kingdom at this period, 113, Is infraiecl with hands of robbers, fhe 
remains of E d ward’s army, 114. The regency of Cliuilus VI. send iiHMHtuuco to the 
Scots to invade England, 144 The French return home disgusted, 144. Impure to 
invade England, hut hindered by a stonn, 145. Motives to this invasion, Mo. Slate 
of, at the commencement of Homy V.’s war with that kingdom, 299. Oompanwon 
between the situation of Charles VI. and Richard II. of England, 200 Distracted by 
the contentions of the Burgundians and Armagnucs, 208 The slmro the university 
of Fans, the fraternities of butchers and carpenters, boro m these broils, 201). Continu- 
ation of the distractions in, 215. General confusion renowod by the assassination of 
the Duke of Burgundy, 218. Tiouty of Tioyo, 220. Reflections on this trinity, 221. 
Duke of Bedford appointed regent, 225 Charles VI dies, and Charles VII. crowned, 220. 
State of Franco at the accession of Henry VI of England, 231. Amazing transact! mia 
of Joan d’Arc, 244. Charles VII. ciownud again at Jiheims, 252. Reflections on the 
, management of the war, 202. A truce concluded with, 2lM. State of Fiance at this 
juncture, 269. Renewal of tlio war, 270. Normandy recovered, 270. (Imomm also, 
272. Accession of Lewis XI T 307. Sends forces to tho assistance of Henry VI., 307. 
State of, at the time of Henry VII. of England, 39 1, 400. Tho government entrusted to tho 
Princess Anno of Beacon, dming the inmonty of Charles VII , 394 Tho administra- 
tion disputed by Lewis Duke of (Moans, 395. Bi iUny anueved to, by tho marriage of 
Charles with the Duchess of, 4U5. War with, by JIunry VII., 198. Peace concluded, 
409. Invaded by Henry VIII., 498. Peace concluded with England, 470. Lewis 
XII. mtunes Henry’s sister, 477. Dies, 477. Accession ofFnmois, 177.- Hot 1 Francis T. 
Intel view between Fianois I. and Henry VIII. of England, 49 1. War declared 
against, by England, 509. The powers of Italy join the alliance of tho emperor against, 
515. Battle ot Pavia, and captivity of Francis, 521. Treaty of Mmhid, and resi oral ion 
of Francis, 528. War declined against the emperor, 533. Tho emperor chaUeiigefl 
Fiancis to single combat, 533 Penou of Cambray, 552. .lames V. of Scotland urnmed 
to Mary of Guise, m. II Aceession of Henry II., 82. Mary, tin* young Quoon of Hcot- 
land, sent there, and betrothed to the dauphin, 99. England engages in Iho SpnuiHh 
war with, ISO. Montmorency defeated by tho Spaniards at HI. Qulntiu, 199. Tho 
genoral consternation at this event, 190. The Duke of Uuihc recalled from Italy, 191, 
Calms taken fioni the English, 192. Tho Dauphin Francis married to Mary, Iho 
youug Queen oi Scotland, 195. Peace of Cliilteau-Cambrcsis, 21 1. Tin* Uiuhch oh- 
grostf all tho authority of government, 232. Rigorous porHoeulimi of the reformers, 233. 
Summaiy view of tho civil wars m that kingdom, 234. Battle of DreiK, 259. A ntUN- 
sacre of tlio Hugonots concerted, 272.— Hue Modicis, Catherine do; Limine, Cardinal 
o£» &cl Battle of St Denis, ami siege of Uluutres, 313 The court agrees to an uceom- 
modation with tho Fiotostuuts, 345. The battle of Moncmitour, 315 Massm*n> of tho 
Hugonots at Paris, 358. Death of Chailcs IX., 392. Accession of Henry IU, P 292. 
Battle of Ooutms, 474. Assassination of the Duke of (jlnim* and Ids brother, 474. 
Tho king assassinated, 475. Accession ui Henry IV., 475. ilemy renounce tho 
Protestant faith, 485. Henry IV. assussinati'd by Ravaillae, iv. 21. (ilmraoter of tlio 
early writore in, 123. Reduction of Rochelle, 177, Us conduct towards England 
during the troublos of, v, 21 improvement of, under Lewis XIV. ami Cardinal Maza- 
rine* 21, Tho ships of, seized by the English, 22. An ulliuiieo concluded with Oliver 
Cromwell, 44 Tioatyof tlio Pyrenees with H|uuu, 85. Joins tho Dutch in tlm war 
with England, 144, Treaty of Breda, 155. War with Hpuin, 181, War with Holland, 
198. How it became formidable by huh, 210. IWo of Nitnogucn, 28L Ambitions 
schemes and. haughty behaviour of Lewis XIV., 383. Revocation of tho vdUi of Nautz, 
and its consequences, 411, A longue formed against, by tho Prince of Omngo, 487. 
Francis I. of Angoulome, succeeiis to the crown of Franeo on the deutli of Lewis Xlh, 
ji. 477. Hia character, 477. Defeats tho HwiHH at JMuHguan, 485. Howls Ikmnivet, 
Ins ambassador, to England, 487, Ills flutterioH to Woisoy, 488. Is unsuccess fill in 
his prolensiens to tho imperial crown, 491. His churoctcr riuitmxLori with that of tho 
Emperor Oharlos V , his competitor, 492. Is visited by Henry iu a plain near ArdwiH* 
494 The ceremony of their meeting regulated by Cardinal Woisoy, 495, His fhmfc 
disregard of tho formahty utarviwl between him and Henry, 495, Which is returned 
by Henry, 495 Grand touroaiuout hold by them, 490. Is attacked by the cmijwWr, 
497. An ineffectual congress witli tlio emperor, under tlm modiutlou of Wolssy* at 
Calais, 498. Tho pope, emperor, and Henry, conclude mi alliance against him, 498. 
war declared against, hy Henry, 508. Repulses the Earl of Hurroy’s invasion* 509. 
Is worsted m Italy, 509. The powers of Italy unite with the emperor against him, 515. 
The Duke of Bourbon revolts against him, and ontorR the emperor’s snrvioe, 5Hb Tho 
Duke of Suffolk invades Picardy, 516. Sends tho Admiral Bonulvot to invade Milan, 
518. Bonnivot defeated, 51 8. Passes the Alps in person to invade the Milanese, 520. 
Besieges Pavia* 52J. 1 h defeated ami taken prisoner by tho imperialists, 521. His 
letter to his mother, 522, His proposals to diaries for his liberty, 527. Is earned to 
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Madrid, and falls sick, 527. Is visited by Charles, 528. Recovers his liberty by the 
trouty of Madnd, 529. Kvailca ths execution of the treaty, 529. Moots Wolsey, and 
concludes fresh treaties with Henry, 582 Declares war against the emperor, 533 
Is challenged by Cluules to single combat, 583, Peace concluded with Charles at 
Oumbrny, 552. His nitoiview with Henry at Boulogne, 562. Leagues with the pope, 
f>05. Endeavours an accommodation betwoen the pope and Houry, 5G5. Renews Ins 
friendship with Ileruy, 585. Mauios his dauglitoi Magdalen to James V. of Scotland, 
581) Apologizes to Ilenry for this mutch, who lefuaes to sec his ambassador, 589. Con- 
cludes a tiuco with Ghoilea for tou yoais, 612. Refuses Hemy’s pioposals toward 
inturmgo wiLli Mary of Guise, iii. 11. Sends her to Scotland, 11. Other proposals of 
marriage fruitless, 11. Allows the ompoior an honnuiablo passage through Fiance to 
tlio Netherlands, 18. Pi onuses to assist Cardinal Beaton in Scotland, 37. Overruns 
Luxembourg and takes Landroey, 40. Forces Charles to abandon the siogo of Landioey, 
40. Ih invaded by Charles and Henry, 45, Concludes a separate peace with Charles, 
46. Equips an armament for a descent on England, 48. Makes peace with Henry at 
Uampo, 51. 

Francis, Dauplun of Franco, is marriorl to the young Qupon of Scotland, iii 193. Assumes 
the title anil arms of England, in right ol his queen, 217. Becomes king by the doath 
of his father, 217.— See the next article 

— — ■ II of Franco, excites the enmity of Elizabeth by assuming the title of King of 

England, iii. 217. Treaty of Edinburgh, 229. Is wholly governed by the Guises, 232. 
Dies, and is succeeded by his brothoi Charles IX., 234. 

— ■ ■, Fathui, is rceommuudod by Janies II to Oambndgo for a degree, but is refused, 

v. 427 . 

Franciscans and Dominicans, reductions on tho institution of those twoioligious ciders, 
i. 

Frank almmgno, tho nature' of this tenure of lands explained, i. 504, 

Franks, females excluded from tho succession to the sovuioign authoiity by the anciont 
usages of that peoples n. 50. 

Frederic I., Emperor of Germany, engages in a ciusadc, i. 351, 3GG. Dios, 366. 

[[., Emperor, the pope's senteunu of exoonununicatiou published against him by 

IE enry III. of England, lus lirothor-in-law, i 4H6. 

— , King of Naples, lus kingdom conquered jointly by Franco and Spain, and seized 

by the latter, ii 451 

— — , Elector Palatine, ih married to tho Princess Elizabeth, daughter of James L of 
England, iv. 27. Is uttered Urn mown of Bohemia by tho states of that kingdom, 56. 
Is defeated at Prague, and tokos refugo in IXolluud, 57. Is put under tho ban of tho 
empire, 63, His electoral dignity transferred to tlm Duke of Bavaria, 72* Is per- 
suaded to suhmiHHion by James, 73. Ls totally dispossessed of Ins patrimonial dominions, 
93. His nephew restored In part by tlm treaty of WaHtplmha* v. 20. 

French language, its prevalent in England attor tho Norman invasion, i. 198. The use 
of that language in law proceeding# abolished, ii. 134, 

Freltovul, Philip of France united there, and lus records tnkon by Richard I., i. 385. 

Frid wit, in tlm Gorman law, what, i. 105! 

Frobisher, Hir Martin, undertakes a cruize against tho Spaniards, iii, 479. Is killed at tho 
hiking of Mnriuix, 48K. Throe trials modo by him for the discovery of a noith-wost 
passage, 560, 

Froissart, I ho historian* liiH ohurnutrwr utul representation of tho Duke of Gloucester s schomos 
against Richard 1I„ ii, 15(1. Numberless mistakes of, invalidate his testimony, 621. 
Folk, (ioiml of Anjou, protects "William* wm of Jtoburt Duke of Normandy, i. 256, Murries 
id# daughter to William, oldest son of King Henry L of England, 256. Marrios her 
afterwards to William, son of Duke Rolmrt, 2(10, Marries liis son Gooflrey to tho 


daughter of Ilenry I., 200. 

*■-, (Jumto of Neuilly.hi# bold couusol to Richard I., 1.365. 

im 


Richard’s reply to him. 


a 


(UiKWMftffrttil, battle or, lmtweoti Oliver Grom wall and CJavendwh, iv. 385, 

Galiloo, a comparison betwoen, and D>rd tkuvm, iv. 126. , w I# 

Guiua, Vusquoz do, liis first passage to tlm East ItuIloh, round the Capo of Good Hope, in 
447. 

Uanlincr, Bishop of Winohostor, joins the Duke of Norfolk in opposing the reformation, in 
576. Acts covertly against tho religious innovations, iii. 2, Foment# a oruel pwsoeutxoix 
oMwmtkii, 19. Proposes certain Latin terms to bo retained in tho Engludx vomon of 
the Heripiurcs, 29. Is sent umbuwudor to Urn omporoi, 52. Diwmados Henry from 
farther alterations in religion, 52, EnduuvourH to procure an impeachment of Quern 
Gatherino Tar for heresy, 55. Oppoaes the steps towards reformation taken by the 
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protector and regency during the minoxity of Edwnid VI, 78. Writes an apology for 
holy -water, 79. His remonstrances against religious innovations, 80. Is committed to 
the Fleet, and harshly used, 81, His objections to the homilies, 81. Is committed to 
the Towei for denying the supiemacy of the regency during a minority, 104. Refuses 
to subscribe articles propounded to hun, 121. Is deprived, and closely confined, 121. 
Is released by Quoen Mary, 144. His goncious assistance to Peter Miutyr, J47. Te 
made chancellor, and promotes tho Spanish match, 151. His moderate counsel on tho 
occasion, 152. His speech at tho opening a now Parliament, 100, Debates wiLh 
Cardinal Pole about the expediency of punishing heretics, 168. Procures Rogers, Pre- 
bendary of St Paul’s, to be burnt for heiosy* 173. Engages Bonner and others to perse- 
cute the reformers, 174. Dios, 180. 

Gaidenmg, and garden stuff, when first introduced into England, iii GG. 

Garnet a Jesuit, engages in the famous gunpowder plot iv. 3. Is executed, 6. Ts re- 
garded in Spain as a martyr, 6 

Gaiter, institution of that order of knighthood, ii. 94. Traditional account of tho occasion 
of it, 94. 

Gascoigne, Judge, imprisons Pimce Homy, afterwards Henry V., for insulting him in Ids 
office, u. 202. His kind reception by Homy when king, 202. 

Gascony, a descent made on that pioviuco by invitation oi some fuctinus lords, without 
effect, u. 287. 

Gaston de Foix, nephew to Lewis XII. of Fiance, his character, ii. 4C1. Is lcillod in ft 
victory ho gamed over tho Spanish and papal ainuoH, 461. 

Gavaston, Piers, his character, u. 2. His ascendency over Vrmcn Edwaul, 2. 1 h banish ml 
by Edward 1,2. Is recalled hy Edwaul II., 2. IIjh pivfcmiHitH, 3 11 ih vanity, 3; 
and contempt of tho English, 3. Is left guardian of the realm on the king’s journey to 
Fiance, 3 A confederacy fuimed against him by Thomas Earl of LaneusLor, 4. His 
banishment demanded by Lancaster m Parliament, 4. Returns, 5, Banished again by 
tho council of oidamcrs, 0 Is recalled by tlm king, 7. Is taken prisoner by Pem- 
broke at Scarboiougli, 8. Is seized by the Earl of Warwick, and bolieaded m Warwick 
castle, 8. 

Gauo cmr, Lord, is Gowmni of Orleans when bosingcMlby tho Earl of Salisbury, ii 241. 

Gavelkind, ongm of, i 174, In tho IijsJi customs, how regulated, iv. 23. Is abobsliod 
there, 24 

Gauls, their ancient manners described, i. 3.*— Sec Franco. 

Gaunt, John of — See Lancaster. 

— , Mis., her cruel fai,o, v. 404. 

Genoa, is bombarded by Lewis XIV., and forced to submit to terms prcscrilied by him, v. 


Geoffrey, son of Fulk Count of Anjou, married to the daughtov r»f Henry I, i 200, 

, brotliei of King Henry II., invades Anjou and Memo, l, 288. Accepts a pension 

in lieu, 288. Dies, 28.0. 

, thud son of King Henry H„ invested by Ids father with the duchy of Britany, i. 

333. Instigated by las mothei Elcuuni to revolt against lum, 331. ,I» rmmciJed to him, 
343 Rebels again, 319, Ih slain m a tournament, 319. His son Arthur invested hi the 
duoliy of Bntany, 350.— Boo AitUur. 

— — uaturul son of Henry II, is the only child who retained his duty to him, i, 355. 
When Archbishop of York, swears fidelity to lus brother Richard I. on his departure on 
the crusade, 8UG Is impriwnied by Lcmgehuinp, 37*1. 

1 t Archdeacon of Norwich, lus beliavimu in tho court of exchequer on lionring of tho 
excommunication of King John, i. 412. How lulled by John, 413. 

Geography, strange instance of the lgnoimiou of tho English in, at tlui tune of Edward 
III, ii 184. 

Gcuud, and liis heretical followcns, omol treatment of, in i,ho rmgn of Henry II, i. 323. 

, Baltaziir, assassinates tho Piinee of Orange, iii. 406. 

— and Vowol, two royalists, executed for a couMpinw*y against the pmiuetnr, v. 13. 

Germans, ancient, a ekametor of, l. 12 Their govwnmont, 12,150 Their miumors,12. 
Flock over into Britain, 17. Nature of their religion, 23. Arc tho first founders of 
the iouclal law, and on what principles, 430. Tho nature of thoir oHtahlihhmonts ex- 
plained, 440. 

Germany, how divided undor the feudal system, i 13!), Henry IV., omporor, permits Ilfs 
vaHsals to assist tlie Norman invasion, 141. Die free nature, of the several states ip, 
150. The Anglo-Saxon criminal law traced ft mn, 104. The commencement of tho 
reformation in, by Martin Luther, ii. 504, Progress of tho reformation among 
me prmoes of, 504. A poaoo, favourable to tho Protestants, procured from tho emperor 
by Maurice Elector of Saxony, iiu 150. Soo Charles V. ami Maurice. Tito crown 
of Bohemia offered to tho elector palatine, iv. 5G.~Hoo Frodem Battle of Prague, 57. 
Tho elector palatine put undor tho ban of the empire, 63. His electoral dignity trails- 
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forred to tho Duke of Bavaria, 72. Successes of Gustavos King of Sweden, there, 190. 
The long wars in, terminated by the treaty of Westphalia, v. 20. A league formed at 
Augsburg, under the influence of the Prince of Orange, against Lewis XTV\, 438. 
Ghent, the treaty called the Pacification of, iii 369. Is taken by Lewis XIV., v. 257. 
Gibson, a Scotch preacher, curses James VI. in his pulpit, iii. 416. 

Gifford, a priest, is employed by Walsmgham to forward the correspondence between 
Mary Quoen of Soots and Babmgton, ni. 421. O&rries the letters to Walsmgham, 


Gilbert, Sir Humphrey, Ilia speech in tho Houso of Commons, in defence of the regal 
puuogiitivo, ui 338 

Gitlui, mother or l lai old, excites an msuirpction at Exeter, agaiust William tho Oontmeior, 
i 18li. Retreats to Flanders, 180. 

Glamorgan, Earl of, lus commission from Charles I. with regard to Ireland, iv. 445. 
Cmumidt'H a sociot treaty with the council of Kilkenny, 415. Is committed to prison by 
tho hnil-lioutcnant, 4*16. Vindication of tho king from the ehaigo of authorizing tins 
secret treaty, 578. 

Glass, tho manufacture of, whon first brought into England, v. 477 
Ulondour, Owen, bis insurrection m Wales, iu 186. Takes tho Earl of March and his 
uncle prisoners, 186, 

Gloucester, whon first erected into a bishopric, u, 017. 

, Uobmt Eail of, natural son of IIrury T, swears conditional fealty to King 

Stephen, i 271. Clmhcii nonces of this oxumple, 171, Retires abroad, anil defies tlio 
king, 273. ituturus with the Empress Matilda, 274. Defeats Stephen, anil takes him 
pi tannin, 276 

— ■ - Earl of, confederates with the Earl of Leicester against Henry III,, i 490. 

Joins the loyal party, 507. Dies 511). 

, Gilbert Eurl of, son t,i> the former, joins tho Earl of Leicester, i. 510. Rofusos 

with Leirohtor to abide by the arbitration of Lewis of Franco, 515. Commands a 
body of troops at the battle of Lowns, 516, Takes Henry prisoner, 517. Is ill 
1 rented by Leicester, 51!). IteLires from Leicester's Parliament, 523. Assists Prmco 
Edward in escaping from tho custoily of Leicester, 521. Itebois again, 528 Henry's 
levity toward lum, 52S Attends Prince Edward on a cruaailD, 528. Marries the 
daughter ot Edward 1„ 557. Ts lined for violences committed on Bokun Earl of 
Hereford, 557. llis sou hilled at the Imttli) of Bannockburn, u 11. 

— — <, UuUo of, uncle to Richard II , Ins chaiuctcr, ii, 136. Supplanlod iu his 
inllneueo over the king by Rnbeit do Voro, Earl of Oxford, 115. Provails on tho 
House of (jornmouH io imiieneh Mieliuel do la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, M7. Dopnvos 
Richard of his regal power by the appointment of a council of fourteen to eoutmuo for a 
your, MH. Umsos forces against the king, 150. Defeats Rnbeit do Vore, Duke of 
Ireland, 150, Ii is arbitrary proceedings against the ministry* 150 Itejects tlio queen's 
humble solicitation in favour of Sir Hlmon Burley, 152. Is removed from the council- 
board, 153. His cabata against tho king, 150. Scat over to Calais by the king, 158. 
Appealed against in tlio House of Poors, 150. Procsoudings agomsat his party, 159. 
Murdered, 160. His revenue, 229. 

— *— » , Humphrey Duke of, brother to Henry V,, Inffc by liim Regent of England 
during the minority of Henry VI., ii. 225 Constituted by Parliament guardian of tho 
kingdom only during the Duke of Bedford’s absence, 230. Enters into a prenpitato 
mmriuge with the Countess of llmiuiult, 237. Fatal (umsoquenoes of that measure,' 288, 
Reuomuh'd to tho Bishop of Winehestor by tho Duke of Bedford, 23!). Fresh disputes 
with him, which throw the English a Hairs into confusion, 266. Hta duchess tried fur 
witchcraft, 267. Murdered, 268. His character, 268, 

Uiduird Duke of, brothur to Edward IV., reported to have stabbed Prince 

Edward, won of Henry Vl„ ii. 328, Commands m an invasion of Heothtnd, and takes 
Berwick, which is yielded by trinity, 33!). Loft regent of tho kingdom by his brother 
Edward IV., during Urn minority of bis sou, 342. Ilia character ami views, 842. 
Amwta tlio Earl of Rivers, the young king’s guardian, 344. Made protector of the 
realm, 345. Orilers the death of the Ear) of Rivers, 316. Marks out Lord Heatings for 
destruction, 3 17. llis extraordinary iwhaviour in council, 347. Concerts the immediate 
murder of l*ord Hastings, 847. Declares his brother’s marriage invalid, 349. Doolaros 
his brother illegitimate, 319. Procures Dr. Hhaw to ostablihli those paints m a sermon 
ut HU Paul's, 850. JU success of this scheme, 350. Accepts the crown offered by tho 
Duke of Buckingham m a popular tender, 351. Orders the murder of Edward V. and 
tho Duke of York In the Tower, 352. Hoe ltieliard IH, 

Duke of, youngest sun of Oliarlos L, his fathor’s discourse to him bofbre his 
execution, iv. 503. Is sent abroad by Ormuwoll, 519, A present voted to him by 
Parliament on hta brother's restoration, v. 88. . llis death and character, 106, 

Godfrey of JMultou, created King of Jerusalem, i, 238. 
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Godfrey, Sir Edraondbuiy, murdered, v. 281. The general confusion on this event, 282. 
His extraordinary funeral, 282 His dejath not to be accounted fur, 283. Ur ecu, Berry, 
and Hill, tried and executed for this murder, 2i)G. 

Godwin, Eail, his biavcry under Canute in Denmark, i. 115. Rewarded by obtaining 
his daughter m marriage, 115. Murdeia Alfred, son of King Ethel rod, 118. His 
mothod of appeasing Hardicanute for this act, 120. Marries his daughter to King 
Edwaid the Confessor, 121. His oxoibitant powor, 123. Raises an army against 
Edward, 125. Flies to Flanders, 126. Makes descents on the English coast, 120. 
Received to favour, 127. 

Gondomar, the Spanish ambassador, remonstrates against Sir Walter Raleigh's expedition 
to Guiana, iv 50. Offers the second daughter of Spam for rimoo Charles, 54. 

Goodwin, Sir Francis, his seat in Parliament vacated on account of outlawry by the 
chancellor, in 591 Is restored to Ins scat by the House, 591. Disputes on this omision, 
591. How compromised, 592. 

Gordon, Lady Catherine, a Scots lody, married to Parian Warbec, ii. 421. Taken 
prisoner by Henry VII., and gimormitfly tieated, 429 

Gorges, Sir Ferdmondo, returns from Dieppe with Ins ship contrary to orders, iv. 130. 

Goimg, enters into an association with other officois to petition king ami Parliament 
against popular innovations, iv 290. Betrays the srciet to 11m Commons, 290. Is 
made Governor of Portsmouth by the Commons, 342. I)i clari'B for tint king, and 
is i educed by the Parliament's forcos, 359. His letter to the king intercepted by Fairfax, 
449. 

Gossiping, among women, a proclamation against, rii 07. 

Government, the feudal frame of, introduced by tho Norman conquest, i. 103. The JflrHt 
beginnings of the popular franui of, in England, 559. Ainulst all its lluctuiitiouH, the 
will of the monarch nover absolute anil uiicontinllnblc, ii, 371, That of England, In 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, compared with that of Turkey, lii. 552, Remarks on, with 
reference to the case of King Charles I., iv ‘JS2. 

, ecclesiastical, a rovicw of, during the icign of James I., iv, 101, 

Goiudon, a Noiman archei, wounds Rielnnil I wiLh an arrow, which occasions his death, 
i. 387 His noble reply to Richard, 387. llts mud fate, 387. 

, Adam do, his tioops vanquished and himself taken prisoner by Prince Edward, 

son of Henry III , i 5211. Is taken into favour by that prince, 527 

Gouxnay and Mautruveis, tholjkeopois of tlio deposed King Edward II„ cruolly murder 
him, n 25 Then fates, 20. 

Gower, barony of, commotions excited among the barons by the seizure of, from John do 
Mowbray, n. 15. 

Gowry, Earl of, enters into an association for seizing the young king James from the power 
of Lonox and Arran, ui, 391. Is tried and executed, 397. 

Graham, Captain, is ropulsod in an attack on a conventicle at Ixmdon Hill, v. 313. 

GranvoUe, Cardinal, hie aibitiory conduct in the Ix>w Countries ooeusiuUH u revolt of tlio 
Flemish Protestants, m. 348. 

Granville, Sir John, sends Dr. Monk to negotiate for the kmg with his brother the ge- 
neral, v. 59. Comps over to Monk himself, imd prevmls wilh him to declare Ilih Inten- 
tions, 78. Presents the lung’s letter to the House of ConinumH, who appoint a ounmiittoo 
to answer it, 82. 

Gratiaa and Vivian, nuncios to Topo Alexander HI,, attempt in Vain to reconcile Homy 
II. and Boekot Archbishop of Canterbury, i. 313, 

Gmvolmos, interview tkoro between tlio Emperor Charles V. and Henry VIIL, ii. 4JKS. 
Battle there, botwoon Count Egmont, the Hpunish gimeral, ami Du Thermes, Um French 
Governor of Calais, hi. 108. 

Gray, the Lady Elizabeth, her history, ii, 310. Cuptivatea Edward IV., 3 1 0. Hurried to 
bun, 311. Honours conferred on her family, 312. Her father and tmo of her brothers 
murdered by the Yorkshire insurgents, 315, Orders Utn Karl of Rivers to levy an 
army to escort tho young King Edward V, to Ixmdon, 313, Persuaded to tlio contrary 
by tho Duko of Gloucester, 313. Retires with her children mt« the sanctuary of West- 
minster, on tlio Duko of Gloucester's arresting the Earl of Rivers, 844, Forced to deli- 
ver up tho Duko of York, 345. ller marriage declared invalid bv Gloucester, 319. 
Consents to a murriago bulwoon tho Princess Elizabitli and Unity Fair! of Richmond/ 
357. Consents, aftor, to her marriage with Uieluird III., 301. Tlio prineosH imvrrlou 
to Henry VH., 383. Supposed to bo pi ivy in the insurrection of Uxuberfc Hiirmal, 380. 
Seized and confined, 388 Dios in confinement 388. 

— Lady Jano ; Dudley, Duko of Northumbi rhuid, propones to Edward VI. to alter tlio 
succession in her favour, iii, 13S. Is married to the Lord Guilford Dudley* 134 Is 
appointed to tho succession by a deed of settlement* 135. Her amiable character, 140, 
Is unwilling to accept tin? oftbr of tho crown, HO, Is proclaimed, 140. I» deserted 
by the council and tho people, 142. Returns to private life, 142. Is taken into ous- 
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tody with all tho heads of her party,' 143. Sentence passed upon her, 144. Is executed 
on account of a new conspiracy of her father’s, 158. Her noble behaviour and dying 
declaration, 158 

Gray, Lady Cathonno, is monied to Lord Herbert, son of the Earl of Pembroke, lii. 134. 
Is divorced from lmn, ami privately manned to the Eurl of Hertford, 248. Is committed 
to the Tower by Queen Elizabeth on this aooount, where sho dies, 248. 

Groat Harry, tho iirst ship properly of tho royal navy, built by Henry VII., ii, 448. 

Oroide language, how imported anil cultivated in Europe, u. 448, 

Giumlnud, when discovered, iv. 117 

Gregory the Great, Pope, specimens of his talents in punning, i. 25 His ignorant intem- 
perate zeal ugiuust Paganism, 25. Sends Augustine tho monk into Britain, 25. Writes 
to Etlielbert King of Kent, 27 His solution of tho oases of conscience propounded by 
AugUHtiue, 27. His injunctions to him, 28. 

— - VIL, Pojk?, lus ambitions character, i. 204. Ho disputes with tlio Emperor Henry 

IV., 205. His usurpations over other princes, 205. Prohibits the marriage of priests, 
200, Pinjoots a confederacy against the Mahometans, 221 —See Crusades. 

VIlL, Pope, engages tho Emperor and Kings oi England and Prance in a new 
crusade, x. 200. 

- TX., Pope, a character of Ins decretals, l. 536. 

— 1 - XI., Pope, issues a bull for taking W icklihb into custody, ii. 17G. Tho seat of the 

papacy lixod at Homo after his death, 171). 

Grenville, Hu Kichard, vice-admiral of tho English /loot under Lord Thomas Howard, his 
ship tho first English ship of war taken by the Spaniards, ni. 473. Circumstances of 
IdH (loath, CUB. 

Oiesham, Sir Thomas, procures Queen Elizabeth a loan from tho company of merchant 
adventurers in Utndon, lii 5115. Builds the* Itoynl Exchange, 573. 

Givy, Lonl, is sent by Queen Elizabeth with forces to the assistance of tlio Protestant 
inuleeimtculs m Heollund, iii 228, Bosiogcs and takey Leith from tlio French party, 
223. Assists tlio Earl of Ormond in reducing the Spanish general, San Joscpho, in 
Ireland, 373. llis cruelty in tins ailair, 380. 

- — , Lonl Ijoonnrd, executed I’m tienHim, iii. 21. 

Grinin, second son to Lcwellyn Prince of WhIoh, rebels against his father, and drives him 
to obtain tho pmtMion of Henry III. against lmn, i 510. Is taken prisoner by his 
elder brother JUvid, given up to Hoary, and committed to the Tower, 511. Jjoscs his 
life m attempting an eseupe, 51 L 

Uumstonc, Sir HurbotUe, is chosen Speaker of tho Parliament which restored Charles IL, 
v. 81. 

Grindnl),^ Archbishop, is proseouted in tho star-chamber for favounng tho puritans, 

Undue, tho Hhips and troops there dof<>atorl by Hir Francis Drake, iii. 463. 

Guuln, Lho pupa's legato, assists at the coronation of Ilenry III , and receives his homage 
to tin* set) of Home, 1, 471. Excommunicates thnso barons who adhere to Lewis, 474. 
Punishes tlio elergy wlm had countenanced tho invasion of Lewis, 477. Pundolf reiu- 
slaled in the nflleu of legato in Ills stead, 478. 

Giu If and Gldhhnliii, the rise of these factions in Italy, i. 205. 

Gubina, Kir Walter Raleigh 1 # iirst expedition to, ui. 491. Is taken possession of by Hir 
Waller Raleigh for the English ernwn,iv. 31. Is al'tei wards taken possession of by tlio 
Hiiunlards, 51, lfcaleigh’s second expedition to, 51. tit. Thomas plundered by llaluigh, 
51.-»Hno Uateigh. 

Guide, legato from Home, is ordered to excommunicato the Earl of Tjoicestcr and tho bo- 
urn# in relndllnn against Henry III., I 521. Dares not come himself, but sends the bull, 
which Is tom and hung into the sea, 32 L Becomes pope, 521. 

Guieniu*, province or, in with Poioteumorl gaged to William Itufun, i. 233. Edward I, tie- 

t hrived of that proving by Llie artifice of Philip of France, 561. Ineffectual attempts of 
lie English to recover, 562. Again unsuccessfully attacked, 577. Gestured to Edward 
I. by treaty with Philip, 587. Hemngo done for it by Edward IL, ii. 3. 

— . « — , William Duke of, his preparations to engage m the crusude, 1 . 233, Marries his 
daughter to tlio Empress Maimin'# son Henry, 281. 

Guinegnto, battle of, ii. 473. 

Guise, Duke of, repulses tho Emperor Charles V, in his attack upon Met*, iii, 150. Is 
imdliHl from Italy on tho defeat of tit. Quintal, 101. Takes Calais from tho English, 
131, Henry arrive# at his camp, 198, Instigates tho claim of his niece Mary of Scot- 
land to tint crown of England, 216, He and his family engross all tho authority of tho 
French government, 232, III# influence lessoned by tho death of Francis JLL, 23 A, 
Htrengthen# himself against the Protestants by an alliance with Philip 1 1, of Hpnin, 
234, Commands under Montmorency at the battle of Dreux, 256. Besieges Orleans, 
260* 1# ufejusoiuulod by Pollrot, 260, 
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Guise, Duke of, sou of the former, defends Poictirrs, besieged by the Admiral Coligny, iii. 
344 His character, 344. Massacre of Pans, 358 Becomes discontented with the con- 
duct of Henry III , 3G3. Forms tho famous Catholic loague against tho Hugonots, 3G3. 
Sends the Count d’Aubignoy, of tho bouse of Lenox, to detach Jamas of Scotland fioni 
the English interest, 378 Revives tho league, 406. Defeats tho Gorman auxiliaries 
of the Hugonots, 474. Is with his bi other assassinated by the king’s order, 474. 

, Mary of, widow of the Duke do Longuovillo, mames James V. of Scotland, iii. 11. 

Death of hor husband, 38 Is brought to hod of tho Pnncoss Mary, 33 AtlaehoH her- 
self to Cardinal Beaton to oppose tho pretensions oi the Eail of Allan, 34 Is promisod 
support by Fioneis, 37. Goes to Fiance to solicit assistance against tho Earl of Arrun, 
103. Hci conversation with Edwaid VI., in her return tlunugh England, about his 
maniage with her daughter, 103. Obtains fnnn Arran a resignation of his cilice ns 
Regent of Scotland, 194. Is attended by D’Oiscl, aFienchman, to assist hci m tlic ad- 
ministration, 194. Gains the good-will of tho Scots by hor prudent rnmluc*, I9J Endea- 
vouis to engage the Scots to take part in the quarrel with Fiance ngmnst England, J95, 
Hex daughtei, tho young Queen Mary, mnruoil to the Dauphin of France, 195. Pro- 
tects the English reformers, who fled fiom tho persecutions of Queen Maiy, 218 Is 
petitioned by the association of luformcrs called the Uong legation of the Lnrd, 221, 
Her motives for temporizing between the religious parties, 221. Is induced to a more 
rigorouR conduct by ordeis from France, 221 Assembles nil aimy to suppress the Pro- 
testant riots, 222. Enteis into an armnimudatum wit h tlm Congregation, 22 1 Is roeci ved 
into Peith, 224. Improbable violence nf expression chuigud upon her, 221 U forced 
to retire and fortify lioisclt m Dunbar, 225 llemonstnitos with tin-* Congregation, 225. 
Grants them a toleration, 225 Receives loinfurmuonls from Fiance, 220. Is deprived 
of tho icgency liy the Congregation, 227 Her death and olmiaetcr, 229. 

Gimiltla, a Danish princess, hci death aud prophecy, i, 108. 

Guupowdei, when invented, ii 418. 

plot, a history of, iv. 1. The conspiracy discovered, 5, The conspirators 

punished, 8. * 

Gurtli, brothei to King Ilai old, his advice to him on tho Noimau invasion, i. 115. Killed 
at tho battle of Hastings, 1 19. 

Gnstavns, King of (Sweden, his character and exploits m Germany, iv. 190 Is killed at 
tho battle of Lntzcn, 191. 

Guthrum, the Danish chief, aud his army, baptizod, i. 63. 


H. 


Habeas corpus act passed, v. 307. Tho personal securities afforded by this Hiatuto, 307 
Haddington, taken by tho Duke of Somerset, and fuitiftud, in. 91. Is besieged by tho 
Meets and Fremdi, 95. Is dismantled, 112 

Ilainaulf, Jane Countess of, piueures a truoo between Edward III. or England and 
Philip do Valois of France, u. 63. 

■ ; — * Jacqueline Countess of, hor character and that of her husband tho Dulco of 

Brabant, n 237. Leaves her husband, and puts heisi If under the protection of tlm 
Duke of Gloucester, 238. Enters into a pimpitute marriage with lum, 238. Fatal 
Consequoneos of tins measure, 238, Her contract with Gloucester annulled bv the 
pope, 230. J 

Hales, Sir Jamos, positively refuses to sign llio patent for tho succession of Lady Jane 
Gray, ui, 136. Is imprisoned for opposing Queen Mary’s schemes, and kills himself, 


, Bir Edward, is prosecuted on tho teat act, with a view to establishing tho dispensing 

power xn tho king, v. 412, L ° 

Ilahdowu Hill, battle of, between Edwaid II r. and Sir Archibald Douglas, ii 48. 

Ilohlax, Marquis of, his character, v. 360. His motive for endeavouring a reconciliation 
between the Duke of Monmouth and tho king, 380. His reception by King James an 
lus accession, 302. The privy seal taken from him, A 16. Sent as commissionor to treat 
. with the rnncc of Onmgo, 453. Is chosen speaker of the House of Poors on tho 
king's flight, 457. 

Hnmbden, John, attempts to go ovor to America, but is prevented, iv. 211. Is tried by all 
the judges in England for refusing to pay ship-money, 21 6. The consequence of this 
trial, 217. His seutoneo cancelled, 267. U appointed one of the cnmmithKi to attend 
tho king to Scotland, 299 Is impeached by the king, 33 L Is killed in a skirmish with 
tha royalists, 374. His character, 374. 

— — — John grandson of tho former, outers into flic l)uko of Monmouth’s conspiracy, 
r. 368. Ia tried and fined fur miedumeanuur only, 377. Joins in thu mvitatiun to the 
Prince of Orange, 442 

^i^bmut^^ 110 ^’ °° nirovcrls doctrines in a conferonoo at St, Andrew’s, hi. 21. 
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Hamilton, Primate of Scotland trios and condemns Walter Mill, the reformer, to the 
' flumes for heresy, lli. 220, Extiaordiuary zeal ol‘ the people of St, Andrew’s against this 
act of cruelty, 220. 

— - 1 , Marquis of, is sent hy Charles I, to treat with the Scots covenanters, iv. 228, 

His fruitless attempts at a compromise, 220. Is sent with a fleet and army against the 


Earl of Cambridge anil executed, 511. 

- - ■■■- , Duke, bee, omen head of a paity foimed against the Duke of Lauderdale, and 

applies to the king, v. 255. Again loprqsonts the oppicssiens oxeicised by Lauderdale 
to the king, 271. 

Hammond, Governor of the Isle of Wifiht, receives Chailes I. into CJaiisbrooke castle, iv. 

-1711. la ordmcd io confine the king closely, 181. 

Hampton Court palace, built by Uanhiial Wolscy, and presented by him to Henry VIII , 
u. 527. The conferences concerning Mary Queen of Scots adjourned thither from York, 
in. 307. A conference of divines summoned theiu by James I. to debate on points of 
lnith anil religious discipline, 585. The subjects disputed, 585. The event of this con- 
ference, 587. 

Hanse Towns, tiro inhabitants of, encouraged to settle in England, iii. 124. Their pri- 
vileges taken away, 124. Disputes between the merchants of, and Queen Elizabeth, 
507. 

Ilurolu, Sir Andrew, defeats Thomas Earl of Lanoaslor at Borouglibridge, ii. 17. Is 
mailo Eurl of Carlisle, 18. Is executed for a treasonable correspondence with the 
Soots, 18. 

Ilarcnurt, Geoffrey do, Ins history, ii. 78. Persuades Edward III, of England to invade 
Normandy, 78. Ts made muresohal of tbo English army, 79. 

Jlurdieunutc, son of Canute King of England, put in possession of Denmark, i. 117. Ob- 
tains, by treaty with bis brother Harold Harefoot, a part of England, 118. Succeeds to 
the whole, 111), Loses the affections of Iuh subjects, 120. Dios of intemperance, 120. 
Ilurllcui, besieged and taken by Henry V. of England, ii. 211. 

Harlem, its vigorous defence against the Spaniards, and its inhabitants massacred in 
revenge, iii, 33li. 

Harold, son of Earl Godwin, succeeds to liis father's possessions, i. 127 His contests with 
Algnr, Governor of EiihL Anglia, 127. Obtains the dukedom of Northumberland for. 
JiiH brother Tosti, L20. Nlupwroekcd on the coast of Eunice, 132. Swears to William 
Duko of Normandy In renounce lus owu pietensions to the English crown, and forward 
those of William, 133. Eviulos his oath, 133. Checks the depredations of tlio Welsh, 
131. Deserts his brotluir Tosti, ruooiunumds Moicur to supeisode him as Duke of 
Nurthuml»orhmd, anil marries Morcar’s sister, 135. Makes open protonsions to the 
crown, 135. Hueeoods quietly at tho death of Edward the Oonfussor, 136. Justifies 
himself to Duke Wiliiam’H ambassadors, 137. His preparations to oppose tho Norman 
invasion, 1*13, Defeats Tosti with his Danish armament, 143. Disadvantages of this 
Victory, bid. Disposition of his army tho morning of battle, 147. Battle of Hastings, 
147. Killid by an arrow, 148. His bully carried to Duko William, but lestored, 149. 
— Hiircfuol, son of Canute, succeods to tlio crown of England, i. 117, Sharos It by 
timly with his youngor brother Unrdieunuto, 118. His body dug up and thrown into 
the Thames by Unmieauutn, 111). 

Harrington, n eimrooter of lus Oceana, v. 97. His death, 97. 

Harrison* Ciilonoi* winduets Charles I. to London, in order to his trial, iv. 408. Isap- 
pointed one of tho king's judges, 498. Detains Eairfax in prayer till the king is 
wtwitcd, 595. Boomruw an enemy to CiomwolJ on his usurping the supremo authority, 
mid Is deprived of Ills commission, v. 31. Is tried and oxoouted, 194. 

Harvey, Dr., discovers tlio circulation of tho blood, v. 97. Is exposed to reproach for 
this signal discovery, and his practice dhmmshod greatly on that account, 97, His 
death, HR 

Hustings, liuttlo of, between William Duke of Normandy and Harold King of England, 
i, 147. 

- , the Danish chief, ravages Kent, i. C5. Koutwl by Alfiorl, and departs, 06, 

, , f ix,pd, not joining in the Duko of Ulouc ester’s schemes, is marked by him for 

destruction, ii. 347. Extraordinary murder of, 348. , . , 

Hir Edward, raises men for tho Lady Jane Gray, and carries them to the as- 
sistant** of Quotm Mary, ill. 141- 

— , p lifuly Anno, reitinus to Ixicomo Empress of Muscovy, iii. 5G0. 

Hatfield, a synod called there by Theodore Archbishop of Canterbury against the Mono* 
thelites, 1 49. 
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Hatton. Sir Christopher, his exhortation to Mary Queen of Soots to submit to trial, Hi. 423. 
Is mado chancellor, though no lawyer, 454. 

Itomlie^iTor^ by treaty with the Prince of Cnrvde, 

ni 255 The Earl of Warwick takes the command of it, 25G. Is bosiegod hy tlio 
French,' 261. The garrison infected by the plague, 262. Is surrendered by capitulation, 

Haw, a member of Parliament in the reign of Bichard II , anocdotB of, H. 023. 

Haywaid, an author, incuis the resentment of Queen Elizabeth, m. 5o0. Is saved by the 
pleasantly of Sir Francis Bacon, 551. a . 

Hazelrig, Sir Arthur, is prevented from transporting himself, with other puritans, to 
America, iv. 211. Is impeached by the king, 833. Is named ono of the council of 
state after tixo king’s execution, 515, n. Is created a peer by the protector, but chooses 
to take his seat with the Commons, v. 44. His character, 72. 

Heath, Archbishop of Yoik, appointed chancellor on the death of Bishop Gaidmor, ill. 

180. Notifies tho death of Queen Mary to the Parliament, 203. . . ooa T 

Hohc, Lord of La Floohe, distmbs William Bufus in his N uiman possessions, l. 232, Is 

bOBieeed by William without success, 232 _ . _ _ . XT - . 

gt gaen, why made tutor to Willinm, son of Robert Duke of Normandy, i. 

256. Carnes Ins pupil to the couit of the Count of Aiyou, 256. . 

Hengist and Hoisa, Saxons and brothers, popular account oi their descent, 1. 14. Land 
witii a body of Saxons in Bntara, 15. Horsa killed, 16. Hengist mibduos tlio Britons, 
16. Calls ovor his brother Octa, and founds tho kingdom oi Kent, 17. Is succeeded 
bv his son Escus, 22 — See Kent. . T . 

Henrietta, Princess of Franco, comes ovor to 'England, and is mamod to Charles I. ,iv. 
122 Her French attendants dismissed by tho instigation of Buckingham, lob. Hor 
character 192 Obtains contributions hum the Catholics to assist tlio king against tho 
Scots covenantors, 234. Is threatened by tho Commons with an impeachment, and 
prepares to fly, 341. Gdcs over to Holland, 344 Wends military stores ovor to the king, 
352 Brums ovBr a reinforcement to the king at Oxford, 375. Is impeached .by the 
Commons, and retires to Exeter, 400. Flies to Franco, 442. Her distressed situation 
tlioic, v 22 Visits her son on hiB lostoratiim, 106 
Honrv, youngest son of William tho Conqueror, bis futuro groatnoss prodiotod by his 
father, i 214. Raises an insurrection m Normandy, 221, Reducod by bis brothers, 
221 Seizes England on tho douth of William Rufus, his brother, 239 ■ 

1. grants a cliartor of liberties, i 239. Lodges a copy m every county, 246. Dis- 
regards his promises, 241. Review of this charter, 241. Wods Matilda, daughter of 
Malcolm III?, King of Scotland, 243. Invaded by his brother Robert, 244. Treaty 
between thorn, 245 Severe treatment of his barons, 24b. Attacks Normandy, 247. 
His disputo with tlio pope concerning investitures, 250. Sends three bishops to him, 
250 The pope’s insolent answer to, 250. Cempiomiso between, 254. Gogs ovor to 
defend lus Norman dominions, 256. His admonitions to the English bishops sent by 
bam to the council at lihoims, 257. Defeats Lewis King of France, 258. Loses hia 
eldest son William, 258. Marries Adeluifl, daughter of Godfrey Duke of Lorraine, 259. 
Marries his daughter Matilda to Henry V. Emporra of Germany, 260. Marnos her 
afterwards to Geoffrey, sonofFulk Count of Anjou, ,200. to view of his government, 
261 Goes to Normandy to visit his daughter Matilda, 268. Causes tho nobility to 
swuar fealty to her, 203. His death and character, 263. Particulars of a charter given 
by him, granting to London tho puvilogos of a corporation, 265. . , 

, son of the Empress Matilda and grandson of King Henry I., born, l. 203. Brought 

over to England to assist lus mother, 279. Is knighted by David King of Scotland, 
280. Invested with tho duchy of Normandy, 281. Marries Eleanor, (laughter of 
William Duke of Guienno, 281. His succession to tho crown of England confirmed by 
Stephen, 281. His continental possessions at his accession, 284. ....... 

_ iL the first acts of his government, i. 287. Goes over to quirt Ins brother 

Geoffrey, 288. Punishes tho incursions of tho Welsh, 280, Visits tlio King of Franco, 
and contracts his infant son Henry to Margaret, daughter of Franco, 280. His acquisi- 
tions on tho continent, 28D. Compounds tho personal service of hie Noman vassals 
for money, 290. His wars in France, 2UL Accommodates his differences with Lewis 
by the pope’s mediation, 292, Opposes the encroachments of the clergy, 29A His 

* grateful remembianoe of Theobald Archbishop of Canterbury, 293. Creates Thomas 
% Bocket ohnncellnr, 293, Instance of his familiarity with linn, 21) j. Makes him Aroh- 

* bishop of Canterbury, 295. Provoked by lus arbitrary conduct, 297. Calls an assomblv 
of the clergy to acknowledge & submission to the civil laws, 299. Determines to check 
the clonoal usurpations, 300. Constitutions of Clarendon, 300. Applies to the pope 
for a legatiue commission, which is rendered abortive by Hie pope, 802. I roeuros 
Booket to be sued for sbmo lands, 308. Culls a counoil at Northampton, at which Bookot 
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is condemned for contompt,304. Makes another demand on Bechet, 305. Sequesters the 
revenues of Canterbury on Bucket's flight, 309. Inhibits all appeals to the pope, 309. 
Suspends the payment of Petor-ponco, 311. Endeavours at an alliance with the Em- 
peror Frodonc Barbnrossa, 311. An accommodation prevented by the inflexibility of 
Bucket, 311. Obtains a dispensation for the maruugo of his third son Geoffrey with the 
heiress of Britany, 312 Several ineffectual attempts of reconciliation with Beeket, 
3J3. Detaches Lewis from Beeket by his fair conduct, 314. Is reconciled to Beoket, 
314. Associates lus son Henry with him in tlia regal dignity, 315. His exclamations 
on hoaxing the continuance of Bosket’s aihitiory behaviour, and the consequences, 318. 
llis perplexity on the murder of Beoket, 319. His submissions to the pope on the 
occasion, 321. Imposes a tax foi the holy war, 323 Goes on an expedition to Ireland, 
324. Solicits a grant of that island from Rome, 32G. Hew pieveuted from the imme- 
diate execution or it, 327. Goes over to Lrelaud, and finds it already snbdned by 
Hlrongbow and lus associates, 329. This conquest improperly secured, 331. Recalled 
from Ireland by the menaces of the legates Albert and Tkcodm, to answer at tho 
inquiry into Bucket's murder, 331. His concessions to them on that occasion, 331. 
Receives absolution, 332, Ltoviow of lus present flourishing situation, 332 Assigns 
portions to his sons, 332. His oldest son Henry revolts against him, 334, as do Geoftiey 
anil Richard, at the instigation of Quoon Eleanor, 334. Confines lus queen, 334 Ap- 
peals m vain to the pope against lus sous, 335, Employs a body of Brabnngons, 330. 
Deceived by King Lewis of Franco buforo Vumeuil, 337. Quells tho disturbances in 
Britany, 338. An ineffectual conference with Lewis, 333. His conduct m this critical 
situation, 333. Returns to quell tho commotions m England, and does penance at 
Bucket's tomb, 339 Raises tho singe of Rouen, 342. M.ikes peace with lus sons, 343. 
Exacts homage of King William of Scotland, taken prisoner byhis forces, and of all the 
Hoots nobles, for lus ransom and mown, 343. Rofoims tho administration of justico in 
his dominions, 314. Demolishes the new-orootod casta of his nobility, 345 Provides 
for tho defence of the kingdom, 315, Punishes tho murdeiors of Thomas h Beoket, 346. 
Moduli hb a peace between Philip King of Franco and lus family, 348. His sou Henry 
revolts again, but submits, 848. Ilia grief for his son Henry's death, 349. His son 
Geoffrey r( bids again, 3PJ. Is guardian It) Geoffrey's poathumous son, 350 Engages 
in a crusade, 350. Raises a tenth of movoublos to cairy it ou, 351. War between him 
and Philip of France, occasioned by another revolt of his son Richard, 352. Disad- 
vantageous peace, 354, His grief at finding John a party in Richard's rovolt, 354. 
Dun, 355, llis character, 355 Miscellaneous transactions in his reign, 356. Man- 
ners of his court, 356. llis vigilance m correcting diseidois, 358. Instance of lus 
reputation for justice, 358, Commutes personal service in war, 359. Remits Danegclt, 
8IW. His issue, 361. 

Ilenry, eldest sou of Henry IT., c nutated in llis infancy to Margaret, daughter of 
Franco, i. 289. Associated with liis father in the kingdom, 315. His ropartee to his 
father at his coronation, 333. Is crowned again, together with his queen, Margaret, 
333. ExpouMo of their coronation rebus, 333, n. Revolts against his father, 334. 
LcagudH with Ijowib King of Franco, 836. Bosioges Vumouil in conjunction with 
him, 337* Is reconciled to llis filth or, 342. Revolts again, but submits, 348. Dios, 

m. 

— — tri., his accession, i. 471- Is crowned at Gloucester, 471. Swears fealty, and 
does homage to the jiopo, 471. The Earl of Pembroke chosen pi elector during his 
minority, 472. (taints a new charter of liberties at tho instance of Pembroke, 472. 
Grants a renewal of thogroat eluirtur m a Parliament at Oxford, 479. Is declared by 
the pope of age for government, 479. Rochollo taken from him by Lewis VIII, of 
Frauen, 481. ili* contests with his brother Richard Earl of Cornwall, concerning the 
restitution of a manor in tluit county, 481. ills character, 482. Removes Unhurt de 
Burgh from his offices, 483. Makes Peter Bishop of Winchester his chief minister, 
4H3. IUh imprudent eueouragoment of tho Poictuvins, 483. Combinations among the 
barons on this occasion, 484. Uis plea for not observing the great charter, 484. Dis- 
miss** Uie Bishop of Winchester and his foreigners $& the menace of Edmond the 
primate, 486. Marries Eleanor, daughter of the Count of Provence, 485. His bounties 
to her relations, 485. Publishes tho pope’s sentence of oxMinmnnioation against the 
Km[H*ror Fnslerlo, his brother-in-law, 486. llis maternal hull-brothers come over to 
England to visit him, 486. Bestows riches and honours upon them, 486. Disgusts 
among tho people on these grants to foreigners, 486 Denied by Parliament, ho' 
procures hums from the Ijondoners, 487. Di^luroH wnr against IjowU IX., and makes 
nu unsucceHHfid expedition to Guioimo, 488. llis re-mark on tho wealth of the 
I^mdonors, 188. IIIh contests relating to tho otalinu of the Archbishop ef Canto*- 
bury, 489, Complains to the Council of Lyons of tho possessions of Italian clergy in 
» England, 491, Is threatened with excommunication for opposing the pope’s claims, 
491, AcaoptH the offer made by the pope, of tho kingdom ef Sicily for his second son 
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Edmond 492. TItc heavy debts he -was involved in on this occasion, 492. Is refused 
aids to discharge it by Parliament, 492. The commotions among the clergy on account 
of the levies for the crusade against Sicily, 493. Is tlncntened with excommunication 
for non-payment of the pope’s demands, 494 His incapacity for quieting the discon- 
tents of his barons, 495. The bold remonstrances of Ins Piuliamcnt to lum, 49 b\ En- 
doftvouis to prevail on them under the vow of a erusado, 497. His sarcastical leply to 
a deputation of prelates, 497. Obtains a supply on a solemn confirmation of the great 
chmtcr, 497. His sister married to Simon ae Mohtfmt, Earl of Leicester, 498, Ills 
disputes with that nobleman, 498. His baions assemble in I'm li ament, dressed in 
armour, 500. How addressed by Huger Bigod, Earl of Norfolk, 501). The sovereign 
authonty vested m a council of twenty-four bainns by the Parliament at Oxford to 
lodiess grievances, 501, Is foiccd to banish lus maternal half-toothers, 502. Makes a 
treaty with Lewis IX. of Prance, and cedes Noimandy to tom, 50(5. Applies to tho 
pope, and obtains absolution from bis oath to observe the provisions of Osdtnd, 508. 
His piococdmgs against tho council in consequence of this absolution, 509. Uni Is a 
Parliament, which authorizes him to lcsumu tho government, 509. Morn the iliflor- 
ences between him anil Leicester to tho dotorminntinn of Margaret qf Franco, 509. Is 
applied to for protection by Lowellyn Prince of W.lIch, against bis lebollirms son 
Griffin, 511. Griffin delivered up to him by his elder hi other David, who does lionmgo 
to him, 511. Griffin’s son LowLdlyn supcclmIr, who lonuws tlu* homage, 51 1. Lowollyn 
invades thobordeis, 511. Is induced to comply again witli tho provisions of OxJbul, 
513, Is influenced hy tho barons taking Prince Edward prisoner, 513. II is disputes 
with the barnns refeiicd to the nitotiatnm or Lewis oJ France, 513. lA*wis divides in 
his favour, 514. The barons refuse to abide by tho decision, and take arms, 5M. llo 
raises an aimy against them, 515 Mutual hostilities, 5115. Ih defeated and taken 
piisoner m tlio battle of Lewes, 517. How ho obtained las likity, 518. Wtimilfttions 
between tom and Leicester 523. His murow escape from death at the buttle of 
Evesham, 525. Consequences uf this battle, 52(5. His lenity toward tho rabid barons, 
527. His son Edward engages m a crusade, 528. Ho culls lum homo again, 529, 
Dies, 529. His charaetoi, 529. His piety, 530. ITis children, 530. Laws enacted 
during lus reign, 531. Btnto of commerce in his reign, 532. The high interest of 
money, 533. Extortions practised upon tlio Jews by him, 535). Bad internal policy of 
the country m tos reign, 531. Excuse made by tho officers of his household for thuir 
robberies, 535. 

Henry IV. (See Hciefard and Lancaster.) Remnrks on his tillo to the crown, ii 182, 
Tumultuous asscmhly of the Parliament, 183. Quells an insurrection of the degraded 
lords, 184. Attaches liimsolf to the church, and passes a law condemning heretics to 
the flames, 185. The first execution of this kind in England, 185. Tiuce with France 
renewed, 188. Insurrection in Wales, 18(5. Maruhcs agamsl tho (Scots, and seizes 
Edinburgh, 187. Defeats and kills ymmg Pierey at Shrewsbury, 189. Executes the 
rebellious Aiclibishop of York, 192. Takes Prince James of Scotland prisonei, and 
educates lum in England, 193. Foments divisions m Franco, 193. Parliamentary 
transactions of this reign, 194 Concessions made to the House of Commons, 195. Ilia 
difficulties in establishing tho auncesaiou of his family, 190. Attempts to adopt tho 
Salic law but is opposed by the Commons, 19(5. Ad vised by Ills Commons to soizo ou 
the temporalities of tho church, 197. I Lis death, 198. Ills character, 198. Ills mar- 
riages and children, 199 Cutting out any jammu's tongue, oi putting out liis eyes, 
made felony by an act of the fifth of his reign, J99. Annual expense of his household, 
200. State of commerce during his reign, 199. 

— V., eldest sou and successor to Henry LV., the cause of his”youthful extravagances 
pointed out, ii 201. His sudden rufoimation on Ins accession, 202. His regurd to tho 
friends and memory of Richard II., 2055. Averse to the prosecution of Ijord Coblnun, 
204. Confers with him, 204. Oobltam plots against him, is seized and executed, 205, 
His large demands on Franco, 209. Delects tho conspiracy of tlio Earl of Cambridge, 
Lord Scrope, and Sir Thomas Grey, 210, The conspirators executed, 210. Invades 
Franco, and seizes Harflour, 211. Battle of Azincour, 212. Compared with those of 
Crecy and Poiotiors, 213, 214, Invades Franco ngum, 217. Treaty with tho quoon and 
Burgundy, 218. Takes Rmicn, 220. Treaty with tho young Duke of Burgundy, 220. 
Articles of, 220. Reflections on this treaty, 221. Marries the Princess Catherine, 222 
Returns to England for supplies, 222. Camus tho young Scots king to France with 
him, 223. His foicos under tho Duke of Clarence defeated by the Bouts auxiliaries at 
BaugS, 223. Takes Moaux and other places, 224. His son, afterwards Ilenry VI., 
bom, 224. Falls sick, and prepares for death, 224. Tho trusts ho loll diuiiig the mino- 
rity of his infant son, 225. Dies, 225. IIih character, 225. Miscellaneous transactions 
in his reign, 227. His scanty revenuos, 227, 

. VI., comes to tho crown an infant, the administration regulated by Parliament, ii. 

230. His education committed, by Parliament, to Henry Beaufort, Bishop of Winches- 
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tor, 230. Orownod at Paris, 254. His character on arriving at manhood, 265. Marne i 
to Margaret of Anjou, 260. Normandy recovered by the Ficnch, 271. Guionno lost, 272 
Pretensions of tlio Duke of York to the crown, 273 Dissipation of the royal revenues 
during the minority, 276. His title to the crown how defended, 282. How answered by 
the partisans of York, 282. List of nobility who adhered to the Lancaster prince m 
possession, 285 Mulches an uimy to oppose the Duke of Yoik, 286. The duke rotiros 
after a pulley, 287 Unsuccessful attempt on tho piovmce of Gascony, 287. Pimce 
Edward boin, 288. His imbecility of muid increases, 28B. Token piisoner by the 
Duke of York at tho battle of St. Alban’s, 280. Reinstated in his regal authority, 290. 
A formal reconciliation between the paitisans of Yoik and Lancaster, 291. Taken 
prisoner at Nor till imp ton, 293. Tlio Duke ot York’s right of succession determined by 
the LokIh, 291. Is lctaken by Queen Maigarot at tho battle of St. Alban’s, 297 De- 
posed by the election of Edward IY., 298. Reflections on this event, 298. Miscel- 
laneous transactions of his reign, 299 Rutnos to Scotland after tliB defeat at Toulon, 
304. Act of forfeiture and attainder passed against him, 896. Receives assistance from 
Lewis Xf. of Franco, 807. Imprisoned in the Tower, 309. Restoiud by the Earl of 
Warwick, 824. Again m tho power of Edwuid, 326. His death, 328. 

Henry YLi , lus accession, ii. 373. Accepts Richard HI.’s crown found in Bnsworth- 
iicltl, 373. His title to tho ci own of England, 373. His impolitic prejudices against 
the house of York, 376. Commits tho young Earl of Warwick to tho Tower, 377. His 
joyful reception m lus journey to London, 377. Renews his promise of marriage with 
the Princess Elizabeth, 378. Dofeis it till after lus coronation, 378. His coronation, 
379. Creation of pcois, 379. Institution of yuomcn of the guard, 379. His prior 
attainder how qnalillud, 380, His cautious entail of the crown, 380. Procures a papal 
Munition of Iuh light to the crown, 381 Attanulois of the York pmty, 381. Reflections 
on, 381. Tlio duties of tonnage and poundage granted him for life, 382. Proclaims a 
pardon to those who took arms against him, on suiicndor, 382. Titles of nobility con- 
ferred by him, 382. IIis choice of ministers, 382. Marnod to the Prmcoss Elizabeth, 
daughter of Edward IV , 383 Makes a progress into the north, 384. Disperses an 
iuKurroHum ul Worcester, 384, .Birth of Prince Aitliur, 385. IIis govemmont unpo- 
pular, 385. Revolt of Ji eland under Lambert Riinnid, 38C. Musters troops against 
linn, 389. Detents tlm Earl of Lincoln, Runners geneinl, at Stoko, 390. Entertains 
Rlnmel as a scullion, 391. IIis rigorous piosocutiou of Simnol’s partisans, 391 Crowns 
Iuh queen, 391. State of foreign affairs at this period, 392. Makes a truce for sovon 
years with the Rents, 393 IIis politic motives for not assisting the Ficneh in their 
designs on Britnny, 397. Uis oflbis of mediation, how answered by the Duko of Bntany, 
399. Obtains a supply from Purl lament to assist Britnny, 400 Insurrection m tlio 
north on levying it, 491. Rupprossed, 401. Rends Lord Willoughby do Broke to 
Britany, 402, His vuxatiun on the maningc of Charles of Franco with tho Duchess of 
Drituny, 406. Levies a beimvolcnco on lus people, 406. Promises IiLh Parliament to 
claim the crown of Franco, 407. Curries over an army to France, 408. Makes peace with 
France, 409. Causes the murder of Mdwai d V. and the Duko of Yoik to bo ascertained 
on account of Perkin Warl ice's imposture, 413, IJis policy in scorching into tho con- 
spiracy, 1 11 UaitiN over Rir Robert Clifford to betiay Perkin's secrets, 414. Publishes 
Perkin's see, ret history, 411. Remonstrates to the archduke on the oreasum, and pro- 
hibits all commerce with tho Low Countries, 414. Exocutes Perkin Wurboe’s secret 
tttlherenls, 415 Delects ami executes Rir William Rtunley, 416. Oppresses lus people 
by arbitrary flues, 4 17. Caresses lawyers, and curbs his nobility, 417 Pushom a law to 
indemnify all who net under the outhonty of the king for the time being, 418. Rends 
Rir Edward Poynings over to reduce tho maloooni cuts in Ireland, 419. Poynings’ 
memorable statute, 419. Leagues with the Italian States against Francis 420. Obtains 
a subsidy from Parliament, 423. Insurrection in Cornwall on occasion of levying it, 
428, Uis prudent disposition to opfxiso tho Uoruisli insurgents, 421. Defeats thorn at 
Black)) oath, 425. Employs I Lulus, Ferdinand's ambiiHsiuloi , to negotiate a truoo with 
Heothmd, 426. Concludes a treaty of cimimeroo with tlio Flemings, 427, Porkin War- 
lieu lands in Cornwall, uud^ besieges Exetor, 428. The siege raised, and Perkin’s 
followers disperse, 429. IBs generous treatment of Perkin's wife, 429, Conducts Perkin 
In mwk triumph to Loudon, 421). Ihiblislius Perkin’s confcHsum, 130. Executes tbo 
young Earl of Warwick for concerting an escape with Perlun Wurboc, 431, Reflec- 
tions on this execution, 431. His excuse for it, 431. IIis interview with the Archduke 
Philip at Calais, 431* The pope semis a nunoio to engage him in ft crusade Against the 
Turks, 432, Makes a conditional promise to attend him, 432. Is chosen protector of 
tho knightH of Rhodes, 482. Marries Arthur Prince of Wales to Oathoriuo of Airagon, 
433. Tho prince dies, 433, Marries her to Uis second son Henry, 433. Monies lus 
shiest < laughter Margaret to James IV. of Bcotland, 433, His remark on this con- 
nexion, 433, Death of liis queen, 433. XIIh present situation, 434. His avarico and 
oppression of his people by lus two ministers, Einpson and Dudley, 134. Their modes 
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of extortion, 434. Hia great wealth acquired by tlieae means, 436. His political atten- 
tion to the state of Europe, 430. Is visited by Philip King of Castile, forced by a strum 
on tliB coast of England, 437 The advantage ho took of tins occurrence to obtain pos- 
session of the Eail of Suffolk, whom Philip protected, 439, Commits Suffolk to tho 
Tower, 439. Affiances his daughter Mary to Charles Aichduke of Austria, 430. His 
remorse for his oppressions, and his deeds of atonement, 439. Yot continues his oxtor- 
tions,440. His death and character, 440 More absolute in his conduct than any funner 
king, 441. Tho people’s submission accounted for, 441. His laws calculated for the 
good of the nation, 441. Star-chambm, the authority of, established m tins reign, 442. 
Suits in foima pauperis first given, 442. Beuofit of oloigy abnrlged, 442, Passed fre- 
quent laws against retainers, 443, Anecdote of his behaviour to the Earl of Ox foul on 
account of, 443. Empoweis his nobility and gentry to break the anciont entails of estates, 
444. Depresses old families and cai esses new ones, 444. Commoieo rather hurt than 
advanced by some of his laws, 444 Instances, 445. Remarks on tho comparative pneos 
of commodities and labour at that time, 445 Review of otliei commercial regulations, 

446. America and Hie now passage to tho East Indies disco voted in this reign, 417. 
Great alterations in tlio European nations in consequence of those extraordinary o voids, 

447. How he lost the honour of tho liist discovciy of Amcncn, 148. Sebastian Cabot 
sent out by him on discoveries in Amoiica, 448. Newfoundland disenvoiod by Cahot, 448. 
Tho first ship of the royal navy, called tho Giuat Ilairy, built by Homy, 448. Circum- 
stances which tended to the promotion of literature about tins time, 448 Tho nation 
lejoicod at his death, 450. His dying injunction to his son to protest against his marriage 
with Catherine of Arragon, 535 

Henry, second son of Hemy VII., created Trinco of Wales on tho (loath of his bro- 
ther Arthur, u. 433. Eoiccd by his father into a marriage with Ofttliorino of Arragon, 
Arthur’s widow, 433. 

VHI , tho gencial satisfaction of tho people at his accession, ii. 450. His personal 

qualifications, 450. How he acqiuiod a literary education, 450. His choice of minis- 
teis, 451 llis tasto for gaiety and pleasure encouraged by tho Earl of Surrey, 451. 
Dissipates his father's treasures, 45 L Music and lituruturo his favourite pursuits, 452. 
Thomas Aquinas his favourite aufhoi, 452. Punishes tile instruments of his father’s 
oppressions, 452. Motivos to the consummation of hia marriage with Catherine of 
Arragon, 453. Takes part with Pope Julius If ugainst Franon, 458, Supplies granted 
by Parliament foT a war with Fiance, 458, Doludcd by Forilmaud of Spain into a 
fruitless expedition to Giuonne, to facilitate his conquost of Navarro, 458. A naval 
engagement between Sir Thomas Knovot and tho French, 461. A poll-tax to carry on 
the war against Franco, the proportions how luted, 462 Recoivcs a vessel of provi- 
sions, a present from tho pope, 402. Disputes with Scotland, 463. Concludes an 
alliance with Maximilian anil Ferdinand against France, 404. Wolscy introduced to 
him by Fox’ Bishop of Winchester, 405. Tho maxims inculcated by Wolscy, 465. 
Admits him to his puvy council, 400. Raises an army and fleet against Franco, 407, 
Invades Franco in person, 4f>8. Tho Emperor Maximilian serves undor him, and 
receives pay, 409. Bbaicgos Toroiiane, 409. Defeats tho Fionch at tho battle of Spurs, 
470. Tcjotiauo capitulates, 470. Takes Tourtiay, 472 Mokes Wolscy Bishop of 
Tournay, 471. Returns to Englimd, 472. Defeats tho Scots at Floudon, 474. Makes 
peace with Scotland, 474. Enraged at Ferdinand's alliance with Franco, 475. Peace 
with Franco negotiated liy tho Duke of Lunguovillo, 476. Terms of the treaty, 477. 
Tho Princess Mary, Henry’s sister, married to Lewis, who dies quickly after, 477. His 
disgusts against Francis I . of Fmueu, 48l>. Is persuaded by Wolscy to deliver up Tour- 
nay, 488, Forms pretensions to ilio ompirn, but is too lain, 49). His political advan- 
tages lessened by tho defects of his temper, 493. Is visited by tho Emperor Charles V., 
494. Goes over to Ardros to visit Francis, by Wolsey’s persuasion, who regulates the 
ceremonial of fhmr mooting, 494. Instance or lus delicacy towards Francis, 495, His 
return of Francis’s familiarity and confidence, 496. Grand tournament hold by thorn, 
496. Visits the Emperor and Margaret of Savoy at Gravolinos, 496. IIis endeavours 
to mediate a peace between tho omporor and Francis frustrated, 497. An allianoo con- 
cluded by Wolsay bBtwoen lum and the omporor, with the pope, against Francis, 497, Trial 
and execution of the Duke of Buckingham, 498. Writes against tho opinions of Luther 
the reformer, 505. Receives the tide of Defender of the Faith from the popo, 505. Is 
sharply answered by Luther, 505. Is again visited by tho Emperor Charles, whom ho 
instate a knight of the garter, 508. Declares war against Franco, 508, Operations 
against Scotland, 510. His fhther’s troasuro being dissipated, imposes arbitrary taxes, 
513, Summons a Parliament, 513, Levies tlio grants before the stipulated time, 514. 
Has arbitrary behaviour to Edward Montague, a member of tho House of Commons, 
629, n. Sends a force under the Duke of Suffolk to invade Picardy, 516. A now 
treaty between him and the emperor for the invasion of Franco, 519. Con dudes an 
alliance with Lomso, the Regent of Franco, on tho captivity of Francis, 524. Sends 
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TonstaJ, Bishop of London, ambassador to tho emperor, 524. Levies taxes, by Wolsoy’s 
advice, without his Pailiament, 525. Discontents of the people on this exeition of the 
prerogative, 525. Wolsoy makes him a piesont of Hampton Q>uit palace, 527. Joins the 
holy league against the omperoi, 530, His treaties with Fiancis, 532. Doolares, with 
France, . war against tiio cmpeior, 533. Account of his scruples with regard to his mar- 
riage with Catherine of Airagon, 535. Consults his prelates, who confiim his sciuplos 
concerning Iiih marriage, 537 Becomes enamoured with the Lady Anno Boloyn, 537. 
Applies to tho pope for a divorce, 538. Tho motives of the pope’s hesitation in that 
affair, 539. Lays tho pope’s conduct bofoio his mmistcis, and their advice thereupon, 
540. Tho Qudinals Wolsoy and Uompoggio appointed by the pope to try his marriage, 
542. Tho trial opened, 515. Tho couit abiuptly pioioguud by Oampcggio, 546. De- 
prives Wolsoy of tho great seal, 548. Oidoia Wolsoy to dopait from Yoik Place, and 
confiscates his moveables there, 548. Onleis him to bo piusecuted in the star-chamber, 
540. Burdens him, 550. Tho Commons grant him a discharge of his debts, 551 Sends 
Francis I. of Franco a generous acquitial of a debt owing to him, 552. A view of his 
inducements to biouk off all connexion with tho court of Borne, 553 The first intro- 
duction oJt Dr. Grimmer to him, 554. Engages Cranmcr to writo m favour of his divoi cc, 
555. An examination into the general question of maniago withm affinity with lofor- 
onco to this case, 555. Ho obtains tho decision of many universities in favour of his 
divorce, 556. Engages his nobility to writo to the pope concerning, 556. Refuses tho 
pope's summons to appear at Rome, 556. Is concerned at Wolacy’s death, 558. Prose- 
cutes his clergy on the statute of prnvibois, which is compounded with him by tho con- 
vocation, 559. The convocation acknowledges his supremacy, with an artful reserva- 
tion, 559. Issues a panlon to tho laity from tho statute of piovisors, 559. Passes an act 
agamsl levying annates, 559. Thu Commons i eject a bill to secure his right of ward- 
ships, &o„ and his conduct thereupon, 569 Explains his scruples about his marriage to 
Hir Thomas Audloy, Speaker of tho House oi Commons, 561 His interview with 
Fianeis at Boulogne, 562. Celobiatos lus maniago with Airne Boleyn, 562. Passos an 
act against all appeals to Rome, on suits cognizable m ecclesiastical courts, 562. Pub- 
lishes Ins maniago with Anne Boloyn, 563. His marriage with Oathoiino declared 
invalid by Archbishop Oraumei, 563. Buth of the Princess Elizabeth, 5 C4. Creates 
her Princess of Wales, 564. Degrades Catherine to tho quality of Princess-dowager of 
Wales, 565. Accident which produced his final broach with tho pope, 566. Tho papal 
autlmnty excluded from tho regulation of monasteries, and election nf bishops, by Par- 
liament, 567. The succession to tho crown regulated by Parliament, 568 Is declared 
supreme head or tlui chinch by Parliament, 579, Was tho most absolute prince in 
Europe, 575, His hatred towards the lufoimois accounted fur, 575. His courtiers, how 
disposed with regard to tho refoimation, 576. His passions made use of by both parties, 
577. Is abused personally by Friar Peyto from the pulpit, 580. Orders Dr Oorron to 

E reach before him, who justifies him, 580. Detects and punches tho Holy Maid of 
’out and her associates, 580. Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, executed for denying his 
supremacy, 583. Trial and execution of Sir Thomas More, 584. Tho court of Romo 
enraged against him ou account of these executions, 584. Is desirous of a reconciliation 
with PniKi Paul III., 585. Is excommunicated by the pope, 585, Roubwh his friend- 
ship with Francis, and proposes marrying the Princess Elizabeth to tho D nice of Angou- 
lumn, 586, RenutH money to the Gorman Protestants, 586. Invites over the principal 
German divines, 586. Death of Catherine of Arragon, and her dying letter to him, 586. 
IPs reply to tho emporor’s advances towards an accommodation, 567. Is disgusted with 
Francis for marrying his daughter to James V. of Scotland, 589. Appoints Cromwell 
hLs vicar-general, 590. A visitation of tho monasteries, 590. Many monasteries sur- 
render their revenues, 591. Tluur doors opened, 592. Tho lessor monasteries suppressed 
by Parliament, 592. Becomes jealous of Quoon Anno, 596. His jealousy strengthened 
by tho calumnies of the Viscountess of RocheJord, 596. Becomes enamoured with tho 
Lwly Juno Seymour, 596. OrilerH tho queen and some of her attendants to lie confined, 
597. The queen’s letter to him, 598. Tnal of tho quoon, 599, Memos the Lady Jane 
Boy m mu* the next day after Anne Robyn's execution, 601, Receives the Pmioess Mary 
into favour on her compliance with the acknowledgment or lus supremacy, 001. Tho 
Prini^HW's Mary and Elizabeth illegitimated by Parliament, 692. Articles of faith 
framed by convocation, and (“Directed by him, 004. RcmarkH on his skill in conducting 
tlio alterations in religion, 005. Discontents oxoitod among tho people by tho dispersed 
monks, 606. An insurrection against lura, hooded by Dr. Makrol, 608. Prevails ou 
tho insurgents to desert their cluof, who is executed, 698. An insurrection, termed tho 
Pilgrimage of Grace, raised iu tho north by Mr. Asko, 609. His manifesto against 
them, 611. Tho insurrection suppressed by tho Duke uf N urfblk, 611. Prince Edward 
born, and tho death of tho quoon, 612. Negotiates with tho German Protestants, but 
without effect, 612, Allows only singlo copies of the Bible to Ixj chained in some 
diurriww, with restrictions as to the reading of it, UJ3. Suppresses the larger monasteries. 
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613. Pillages the shrine of Thomas it B octet, and bums his bones, 616. Makes 
liberal grants of the revonues of the religious houses, 617. Erects six now bishopries : 
Westminster, Oxfoid, Peteiborough, Bnstol, Chester, and Gloucester, 617. The mgo 
expiessed against him by the court of Borne on Ins suppression of the religious houses, 
618. Procures Caidmal Pole to be dismissed fiom his legatino chnrgo in Flanders, 020. 
Executes some noblemen who had entered into a conspiracy with Pole, 1120. Declares 
against the authority of the council of Mantua, in. 1. Is obstinately attached to the 
doctrine of thB real presence, 2 Enters into a formal disputation with Lambert con- 
cerning the cuohnrist, 3. Sentences Lambert to the stake, 4 Tassos the bill of six 
aiticles, for abolishing diversity of opinions m religion, 6. Tho Parliament giants the 
force of laws to his proclamations, 7. Propounds a question to the judges i aspect' ng the 
power of Parliament in attainders, 9, Tho abbey-lands confirmed to him by Parliament, 
9. Grants a general possession of tho Bible, 10. Solicits tho Duchess-dowager of 
Longueville in marriage, 11. Is refused by Francis on account of her previous contiuet 
to tho King of Scotland, 11. Demands Anne of Olevos of her father, 12. Sees her pri- 
vately and dislikes her, 12. Marries her, novel th cl ass, from political motives, 13. Ills 
disgust increases, 14. Complains to rnilinmout of the diversity of l cligimiH, VI . Ci antes 
Cromwell Eaxl of Essex and knight of the gaiter, 14. Obtains of Parliament a disso- 
lution of the order of St. John of Jeiusalcm, or Knights of Malta, 14 UcquiruH, and 
with difficulty obtains, grants from Parliament and convocation, lf>. Fixes his affec- 
tions on the Lady Catlienne Howard, 10 Is miluonccd by tho Duke of Norfolk to 
commit Oiomwell to tlrn Tower, J 6. Cromwoll’s moving lottoi to bun, 17* Is divorced 
fiom Anne of Cleves, 17. Concludes an alliance with the emperor, IP. Marries Ca- 
therine Howaid, 19. Persecute tho rofoimors, 10. Makes a progress into tho north, 
21. Exhorts the King of Scotland to some the elmrcli revenues, 23. James evades a. 
promised interview with him, 24. Is informed by Omnnier of tho queen s dissolute con- 
duct, 24. Tho queen attainted with her associates, 25 , and executed, 215. Dissolves 
divers colleges, hospitals, and other foundations, and seines their revenues, 27., Extorts 
a surrender of cliaptci -lands from divnrs bishops, 27 Ii eland creeled into a king- 
dom, and added to his titles, 000, Mitigates the penalties of tho six aiticles, m far 
as regards (.ho maniago of priests, 27. Appoints a commission to establish a 
religion for the nation, 27 Writes and publishes his Institution of a Christian 
Man, 28. Publishes the Emdition of a Christum Man, 29. Prohibits the lower 
classes of people to road the Scuptures, 29. Bovicws and alters the mass-book, 
30. Suppresses tho mtoiludus in ridmulo of tho formei superstitions, 30, Pub- 
lishes a manifesto previous to liis war with Scotland, 31. Sir Koboit Bowes defeated by 
the Scots, 32. Battle of Solway, 33. Death of James, 33. Proposes a marnago to the 
Scots nobles between Prince Edward and the minnt Queen of Scotland, 34. This mar- 
riage contracted by treaty with tho Earl of Arum, 35 Is disgusted with Francis, 37. 
Leagues with tho empcroi against Francis, 38 Obedience to his Erudition of a Chris- 
tian Man enforced by Parliament, 39. Marries Outliermo Par, 40. Influences Parlia- 
ment to restore tho Princesses Mary and Blimholli Lo their right of succession dependent 
on his will, 42. Ilis regal stylo settled, *13. Is released by Pniliomont from lus debts 
contracted by a general loan, 43. Bequues new loans from Ins people, and raises tho 
value of specie, 44. Extorts a benevolence fiom his people, 44. Invades Scotland, and 
bums Edinburgh, 44. Concerts an invasion of Frauce with tho emperor, 45. Passes 
over to Franco, and leaves the queen regent, 45. Tokos Boulogne, 40. OJiarles makes 
a separate poaco with Francis, 40. Bulimia to England, 47. Subsidies granted him by 
Parliament and convocation, 49. Obtains a purliunumtary grant of university revenues, 
which he declines, 50. The gross flattery of Parliament to him, 50. Ilis speech on pro- 
roguing it, 50. Sends tho Earl of Hertford with forces over to Calais, 51, Makes peace 
with France and Scotland, 51, Ilis high cnieoimum on the Duke of Suffolk at his 
death, 52. Protects Cranmnr agiunst the cabals of Ins Catholic coin tiers, 58. Tho 
queen’s tender caro of him in his illnuss, 55. Ortlors her to be impeached for horosy, 
55, Her prudent caution in evading this danger, 56. Abuses Wriothesloy on lus 
coming to tako the queen to the Tower, 56. Commits the Duke of Norfolk and Earl of 
Surroy to the Tower, 58. Trial and execution of Surrey, 58. Expedites tho pro- 
ceedings against Norfolk, 59. Ordeis him for execution, 59. Dies, lit). His lieha- 
viour at lus death, 60. The succession, hew settled by his will, 60. His clmroctor, 01. 
The number of Parliaments summoned by him, 62. His rigeious and contradictory 
statutes agninst heresy and treason, 63. A recapitulation of lus statutes, 63. Ilis mili- 
tary laws, 64. Tonnage and poundage arbitrarily levied by him, 65. Ktato of commerce 
in this reign, G6. Hib laws re restrain the decay of tillage, and throwing lands into 
pastuiago, G9. His altontion to tho advunoemrmt of Jiloruturo, 70. List of the regency 
appointed by his will during the minority of Edward VI ,72. 

Henry Pnnco of Wales, oldest son of James L, his death and character, iv. 26. 

Bishop of Winchester, —S go Winchester. 
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Ilomy It. of Franco, hia character, iii. 83. His conduct toward tho Protestant league in 
Uermany, 83. Makes an ineffectual attempt on Boulogne, 112. His ticaty witli En^ 
^nd for tho sun cutler of Boulogne, 119 Agrees to a maniuge between his daughter 
Elizabeth anti Edward VI , 119 Invades Germany m favour of Maurice Elector of 
5**®* £\ e cm P? rnr repulsed from Metz, 150. Montmoiency defeated at St. 

Qumtin, 190. Gala is taken, 192 Requires the Quoon-dowagei of Scotland to take part 
in his quarrel against England, 1D5 Concludes the mairiago between the dauphin and 
the young queen, Mary of Scotland, 105, Peace of Chateau Cambrcsis with Spain and 
England, 214. > bolicits the excommunication of Queen Elizabeth, 216. Orders tho 
dauphin and Ins queen to assume the title and arms of England, 216 Is killed at a 
tournament, 217. 


HI. of Prance, liis character and fiist views on his accession, iii. 3G3. Giants a 

peace to the Hugonots, 363. Declares himself as head of tho Catholic league, but is 
suspected by both pm ties, 303. Loses tho good-will of his subjects, 304. SendB asplen- 
clid embassy to Elizabeth on the intended marriage between her and his brother the 
Duke of Anjou, 385 Declares war against the Hugonnts, 407 Is defeated by Henry 
of Navarre, 474. Is duvon fi om Paris, 474 Ordeis the Duke of Guise and his brother 
to bo assassinated, 47-1 . Is assassinated lnmsolf, 475. 

—— IV. of Finn co, his accession, in. 475. Receives aid from Queen Elizabeth of Eng- 
land, to oppose the Catholic league, 475. Possesses lnmsolf of tho subuibs of Pans, 
470 Battle of Yvrco, 470 Is disconcerted by tho Duke of Parma, 476. Ro waves 
fresh assistance from Elizabeth, 477, 47S. Motives of his changing his religion, 485. 
Renounces the Protestant faith, 480 PcelaioH war against Spam, 488. His ropiosenta- 
tiims to liis allies respecting pwieo with Spain, 498 Concludes a separate peace, 409. 
lie mnl Queen Elizabeth, unknown to each other, entertain the same thoughts of estab- 
liHhing a now system of policy m Europe, 533. His passionate adimiatiou of tho picture 
of Queen Elizabeth, 017. Concludes a treaty with James for the support of the United 
Provinces, 582, Is assassinated by Ravailloc, iv, 21. 

IV., Emperor of Germany, his disputes with Pope Gregory VH. about tho light- 

of investitures, l. 201. & 

1 YI-i Emperoi of Germany, obtains possession of Richard I. of England, arrested by 

tht' Arch 1 1 like Leopold, l. 378 Jim ignominious treatment of him, 378. Producos anti 
accuses him Indore tho diet at Worms, 881. Riehnid’s spirited answer, 381. la 
threatened by tho pope with an excommunication for dotammg Inin, 382. Consents to 
tcIiuno Kielmril on a ransom, 382 Rieluud's narrow escape out of his hands, 383 
Ileptiuvliy, Saxon, in Britain, establishment or, l. 29.— See Kent, Northumberland, East 
Anglin* Mercia, Ehhox, Sussex, Wessex. 

Herliert, attorn ey-geueml, impeaches, by the king’s order. Lord Kimbolton and the five 
Commoners, iv. 888. Is impenched by the Luminous for it, 342, 

Hereford, Humphrey do Doliun, Earl of, confederates with Lmeestor and other barons 
against Edward I., i, 499. Is a party in forming tho provisions of Oxford, 509. Is 
gained over by Primp Edward to the royal cause, 513. Rufuses to servo m the expedi- 
tion agaiuHt Gascony, anti his quarrel with tho king on tho occasion, 581 . Refuses to 
attend the king to Flail dors, 581. A now constable appointed in his loom for that 
Hcmee, 582. Ho and the Earl of Norfolk present a remonstrance to him at lus depar- 
ture, 582, They obtain from Parliament a confirmation of tho charters aud indemnity 
for themselves, which are confirmed by tho king abroad, 5X3. Joins in tho confederacy 
of Thomas Earl of IjancaHtor aguhmt Piers (SavoHton, ii 7. 

— -» Henry Duke of, accuses Urn Duke of Norfolk m Parliament in Richard II/s time, 
ii, Kil. Duel Ijotwoon them stopped by tlm king, 192. Banishod for ton yeara, 103. 
Huoooods ids father in the ilukedom of Luneustcr, 103.— Seo Laucostor and Ilenry IV. 
Heresy, an act jmssod in tlic reign of Richard II. enjoining sheriffs to appiuliond tho 
preachers of, ii. 177. Rep ruled, 177. Tho repeal suppressed by tho clergy, 177. The 
law or the six articles for abolishing, passed, iii. (I — Sec Articles. 

, persons burnt for: William Hu litre, ii. 185. A Lollard, H>8. James Bainhara, 

578. Thomas Bllney, 578. Lambert, iii. 5. Four Dutch anahiptista, 5. Dr. 
Barnes, Jerome, and Gerard, 19, Abel, IMhorslnne, and Powel, 20. Patrick Hamilton, 
m Hcotlund, 22. Anno Ascue, Nicholas Bclenian, John LoshoIs, and John Adams, 54. 
Wishart, the Heels reforms, 84. Joan Boohor and Van Pans, 100. Rogers, Preben- 
dary of HI, Paul’s, 173. UnrqMir, Bishop of Gloucester, 173. Sanders, 173; Taylor, 
Parson of lladley, 174. Philpot, Archdeacon of Winchester, 174. Farrar, Bishop of 
EL David’s, 175, Ridley, Bwhop or Loruloii, and Latimer ot Woroestor, 175. Hunter, 
an apprentice, 175. Thomas llaukos, 175. A woman at Guernsey, aud her infant, 175. 
An express eommisHion issued, more effectually to extirpate it, 176. A proclamation 
rumlenng the possession of heretical lxmlcs capital, 178. An estimate of tho number of 
worsens burnt, 179, Archbishop Cranmer burnt, 187. Waller Mill, in Scotland, 229, 
Two Ariaus, by James I., iv, 19 1 . A madman, 101. 
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Heretics, old law for burning of, repealed, v. 479. 

Horeward, an East Anglian nnbloman, assembles bis followers, and shelters himsolf in the 
isle of Ely, 1 . 199. Reduced by William the Conqueror, and received into favour, 199. 
Heriot, in the Anglo-Saxon law, wliat, 1 . 171, n. 

Homes, Lord, is sent by Maiy Queon of Scots, then in England, to Elizabeth, to express 
her readiness to justify herself as to her husband's murder, lii. 302, Ilia fluctuating 
conduct in this negotiation, 302. Is appointed by Mary one of the commissioners in 
this cause, 304. Refuses to answer Murray's allegations against Mary, at Hampton 
Court, 303. He and his associates break up the conference, 310, Elizabeth's reply to 
them, 311. 

Hcnmgs, battle of, between Sir John Fastolffe and the Count of Duuois, ii, 2*13, 

Hertfoid, Earl of, son of tho Protector Somerset, is pnvately mauiud to the Duly Catha- 
rine Oiay, in. 248. Is with his lady committed to tho Tower, 249. Is prosecuted in 
the star-chamber, 249. Is released on his wife’s death, 219. 

■ ... - — , Marquis of, anecdotes of his life, iv. 3 GO, Is made governor to the prince, 300. 
Raises foioes for the king, and is named goneral of tho western counties, 300. Is sent 
with Prince Mauuce into the west, 372. Battle of Lunsdown, 372. 

Hexham, battle of, between Montacute, brother of the Etui of Warwick, and tho Lancas- 
trians, u. 3 0B. 

Hoyle, Sergeant, his extraordinary assortion of tho regal prerogative in tho House of Com- 
mons, m the reign of Queen Elizabeth, lii. Cl 9, 

Hialas, Peter, sent amhassadm from Ferdinand King of Air agon hi ITonry VFL, to nego- 
tiate a mmriage between Prince Arthur and the Infanta Catherine), u. 420. Negotiates a 
trace between Henry and James IY. of Scotland, 420. 

Hickes, Dr., his account of a Saxon sodohtmm or compact, 1 . 197. 

High commission, or ecclesiastical commission, origin of that court, iii. 102. Its groat 
power, aud aihitraiy exoition of it, 402, Its powers extended by tho queen, 404, 5-18. 
The Commons remonstrate against this court, iv. 19. Ouo established m Scotland, 47. 
A review of tho offcnocs cognizable by this com t, [97. Its authority moderated by 
James I„ 98. Is abolished in Scotland by tho General Assembly, 231, Is abolished in 
Eugland by Parliament, 297, Is revival by King James ir„ v, 420. 

Highlanders, and Irish, tho stimo people, i, CIO. Came originally from tho Irish, CIO. 
Highways, the first toll mentioned for repairing, ii. 132. Tho first goneral law fur the 
repair of, by parish duty, ni. 202, 

Historians, monkish, a character of, i, 21, 

History, ancient, causos of its unoorlainty pointed out, i, 1, 14, 

Hobbes, a character of his philosophy and politics, v. 96, His death, 97, 

Hobby, Sir Philip, is employed by the Protector Somerset to solicit an ollianoo with tho 
Emperor Charles V., but fails, iii. 113, His account of bis negotiation, 113. 

Holgato, Archbishop of York, is imprisoned on tho accession of Queen Mary, iii. 145. 
Holland.— See Netherlands and United Provinces, 

HoUiugshod, bis account of tho manner of living among tlio common people just preceding 
his tune, iii. 201, Curious remarks by him of tho growth of luxury, G02, 

Hollis, forcibly detains tho Speaker of tho House of Commons in his chair until a remon- 
strance is passed against tonnage and ptmndago, iv. 186. His sentence by tho court of 
king’s bench, 187- Ib impeached by the king, 333. Proposes tho declaring tho 
generals of the parliamentary army traitors, 494, Is made a lord by Charles U„ v, 100. 
When ambassador at Paris, endeavours to make tho French lake part with tho English 
against tho Dutch, 141. Is sent amlwuHsador to treat with tho Dutch at Breda, 152. 
Agrees to fervour tho intrigues of Franco, but refuses to accept a bribe* v t 258, n. 
Holloway, a merchant of Bristol, is executed for tho Duke of Monmouth’s conspiracy, v, 
378, 

Holmes, Sir Robert, his expedition against the Dutch settlements, v. 137. Burns & fleet 
of Dutch ships in harbour, 148, His attempt on tho Dutch Smyrna fleet, 197. 

Holy Land —See Crusades. 

Homoldon, battle of; between tbo Piorcies and the Earl of Douglas, ii, 187. 

Homilies, twelve, published to bo road to tho people,, iii. 80, Bishop Gardiner's objections 
to them, 81. The slavish principles inculcated in them* 559. 

Hononus, Pope, his avaricious demands on tho clergy, i. 4 Hi). 

Hooper, Bishop of Gloucester, is imprisoned on the accession of Queen Mary, iii, 145. I s 
cruelly burnt for heresy, 173. An account of his scruples at consecration, and the com- 
promise he obtained, 316. 

Hops, the planting of, much increased in tho reign of Jamos I„ iv. 117, 

Hoptoq, Sir Ralph, reduces Cornwall for Charles L* iv, 37 1. Is defeated at Torrington, 442. 
Bornoastle, battle of, between the Earl of Mandioatcr and tho royalists, iv. 385. 

Horses, forbidden to bo exported by Henry VH (| ii. 445. 

Hospitality, causes end effects of the decay o£ uq England, iii. 574, 
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Ilotham, Sir Joint, is by tlio House of Commons mode governor of Hull, iv. 342. Befuses the 
king admittance into Hull, 350. Is detected in an intention of giving up the place, and 
is, with his son, sent up to London and executed, 385. 

Hotspur.— See Piracy. 

Howard, Sir Edward, admiral, son of the Earl of Sun ey, destroys Barton, the Scots pirate, 
ii. 403. Ravages tlio coast of Franco, 467. Is lull ed in an engagement in Oonquet 
Harbour, 467. Hin idea of naval courage, 467, n. 

— , Lind, commands the main body of the English army at tho battle of Flouden. ii, 473. 
Created Earl of Survey, 474. 

— > Lady Catherine, becomes the object of the affections of Henry VDX, on his dis- 
gust against Anne of Cloves, m. 16. Is mamoil to Henry, 10. Is accused to the 
icing of inrontm oticy, 25. Her confession, 25. Is attainted by Parliament, 25. Be- 
1 loaded with the Viscountess of Ronhc trad, 26. 

■, Lady Francos, is ninmod to tho Earl of Essex, iv. 30. Receives him from his 

travels with obstinate disgust, 30, Contracts a familiaiity with Cairo Viscount 
Rochester, 30. Proeui os the disgraco of Sir Thomas Ovcibury, 32 Is divorced, and 
married to Cam*, tlion Earl of Somerset, 32. Piocuros Ovoibury to be poisoned* 32. 
Is found guilty of Ovisilmry’s death, 38. Is pardoned, 38. Dies in obscurity, 38. 

• , Lord, nno of tho cabal of six, his evulonco agamst Lord Russel, v. 371. Gives 

evidence against Algernon Sidney, 376 , and against Hambden, 377. 

Hubert, Archbishop of Canterbury, and elncf jus ti Diary, pumshos Fitz-Osbcit, a licentious 
lawyer, i. 380. Assists John in his claim to the succession on Richard’s death, 332. 
Summons a synod by his lcgatmc authoiity, 404. Dies, 405. 

— , a servant of Earl Bothwdl, is executed fox tho murdor of Daruley, and charges 

Queen Mary with being accessory to it, lii 31 0. 

do Bmgli, chief justiciary, is chosen jomt protector of the realm, with the Bishop of 

Winchester, on Lho di*ath of the Earl of Pombroko, i. 477. Takes Rockingham castle 
on tho Earl of Albemarle’s rebellion, 477. Executes Constantine Fitz-Amulf and 
liis associates for a rebellious riot m London, 478. Obtains of the pope a bull 
declining Henry HI. of ago for government, 479. His character, 482, His removal 
from tho mimstiy, and subsequent vicissitudes, 483. 

lluilibroH, tlio event on wlucli tliat poem was founded, v. 85, Character of that performance, 

Hudson's Bay Company, its chaitor when first granted, v. 477. 

Hugnnul*, or French 1’roiesiants.— Hoo Oomle, Coligny; Navarre, Anthony King of; 
Uuiho; Mcdiws, Catherine do; Moutmoi i*nry, &c. — Battle of Bronx, iii. 256. Battle of 
Denis, and singe of Churtrcs, 313. The court agieos to on aocomm (station, 343. 
A Hcliomo formed for seizing the Prince of Condo and the Admiral Oohguy, 343. Battle 
of Jamao, and death of Condd, 343. Battle of Moncontour, 345. Charles marries lus 
sister to the Prince of Navarre, 357* The Quoou of Navarro poisoned, 357. Massacre 
or Paris, 358, Arc calumniated at foreign courts, to palliate these barbarities, 358. 
Take arms again, 3C1. Make peace with Henry HI., 3G3. The Catholic league formed 
against them by tho Duke of Guise, 363. War declared against them again, 407, 
Assistance sent to tho King of Navarro by Elizabeth, 474, Tho English ships sent 
against Rochelle desert, iv, 136. Tho Dutch assist the French in reducing that 
town, 136. itoehollo reduced, 177. A toleration continued to them, 177, Are perse- 
cuted and driven out of Franco by tho invocation of the edict of Nantz, v. 411, 

Hull, a magazine formed there by tho Parliament, aud Sir John Hotham appointed 
governor, tv, 342. Tho king refused admittance into, 350. 

II umc, Jjord, procures tho regency of Scotland to bo conferred on the Duke of Albany, 
ii. -1H2. Is traduced to tlio regent, 483. Makes war against tho regent, and is put to 
death, 4N-J, 

, Lord, joins a confederacy of Scots nobles, to protect Prince James against the 

attempts of Bothwcll, and to punish the muiderors of Darnloy, ui. 291, Surrounds 
Mary and Bothwcll in Borthwick castle, who escape from lmn, 292. 

— — — , I<ord, Hlgns a protestation against tho liturgy in Scotland, iv, 227. 

Jlunter, an apprentice, burnt for heresy, iii. 175. 

Husbandry, remarks on tho regulations to pi omote it, enacted by Henry VII* ii 446, 

Hush, John, burnt for heresy by the council of Constance, n. 227. 

Hyde, Hir Edward, is made chancellor, and created Karl of Clarendon, v, 100,— Boo 
Clarendon. 

X AND J. 

Jaoqormntk, Cuuntoss of IXainaulh — Boo llainault. 

Jamaica, tlio island of, taken from the Spaniards by Pen and Venables, v. 27. 

James I. of England, an examination into Ids pretensions to the crown, hi. 578. His 
succession admitted by Elizabeth on her death-bod, 578. Forbids the resort of 
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people to him on his journey to London, 579. His profuse distribution of titles, 579* 
His pmtiahty to Ins countrymen, 580. Receives embassies of congratulation, 581. 
Concludes a treaty with Fiance for the suppoit of the United PruvmcOH, 582. A 
conspiracy against him detected, 583. Summons a conference of divines at Hampton 
Couit, on points of faith and lcligious discipline, 585. Why aveiso to the Puritans, 
585. His hohaviour at tlie confeionco, 586. His loply when solicited in favoui of 
prophesyings, 587. Summons a Pailiament, 588. Orders that no outlaw ahull bo 
chosen, 590. Orders the Commons to confer with the judges concerning the election 
of Sir Fiancia Goodwin, an outlaw, 591. Onmpioimsos tho affair with thorn, 592. 
His mistaken notions ot government and rogal prerogative, 594. Calls in and an- 
nuls all patents for monopolies, 5D4. Public-apinted attempts ot tho Uommuns, 595. 
Ts desirous of an union betwoon tho two kingdoms, 595. Tho Commons baekwuid 
in granting supplies to him, 596. Piorngucs the Pailiament, 597. Concludes a 
peace with Spam, 597. His eagerness for a cessation of hostilities, 598. Why igno- 
rant of foreign politics, 598. Is stud in exocutmg tho penal laws against Papists, 
iv 1. Histoiy of tho gunpowder consjmacy, 2. Receives obscure hints of it., 5. 
His speech to Parliament on tins oecosinu, 7 His lcligious sentiments explained, 
7. Remarks on his speech m favoui of the projected union of tho two kingdoms, 
9. Assumes the style of King of Groat Britain, 10. Checks the Commons in unintended 
petition against popish recusants, and foi lenity towards tho Puritans, II, JTjnys 
opou his necessities to Pailiament, hut is mortified with a lofusal of suitable sup- 
plies, 14 Causes of the present povcity or tho crown, 11, How induced to urbi- 
traiy exertions of his prerogative, 16. A spirit discoverable among the Commons 
for lefoimmg tho constitution on free principles, 17. Owns proclamations not to bo 
equal to laws, but pleads pioecdents and utdity for them, 18. Knteis into a treaty 
for relinquishment of wmdshipfl uud purveyance, 20. His pleasant conceit ou tho 
occasion, 20, n Procui os Vorstius, an Armiman prnlcsaor of divinity, to Iki banished 
from tho United Provinces, 22. How induced ai length to alter his opinion of Llm 
absolute decrees of God, 101. Founds a college at Chelsea for tho refutation of 
Papists and Puritans, 10 1 His plan for tho civilizing Iiolund, 22. Death and cha- 
racter of Henry Pi nice of Wales, 26. Mimics tho Princess Elizabeth to tho elector 
palatine, 27. His rapid promotion of Robert Cane, a young Scotch gentleman, 28. 
Umlei takes his education, 28. Uni ton tho families of Howaid and Dovereux by 
marriage, 29. Is prevailed on to piocuro tho divorce ofLady Essox, 32. Creates Uarro 
Earl of Somerset, 32. Raines money by tho sale of titles, 33. Calls a Parliament, 33. 
Dissolves it m anger, and imprisons Homo of tho members, 35. Instance of his indiscre- 
tion in political conversation, 35. Young George Yilliers introduced to linn, 36 Makes 
VilUers his cuplxiarer, 37. Is informed of tho secret of Sir Thomas Ovorbury's death, 
37. Orders a strict inquiry into the atfuir, 37. Pardons Somerset and his ludy, 38. 
His conduct in this instance extenuated, 38. Cieatos Villiers Duko of Buckingham, 39 ; 
and Lord High Admit al, 39. Delivers up the oautionaiy towns to tho Dutch for money, 40, 
His motives to thin composition explains L, 41. Pi eposes to virtit Scotland, 42. His former 
Endeavours to establish episcopal authority m Scotland, 43. Proposes to the Scots Parlia- 
ment a law for tho government of tho ohuruh to ho vested m him and tho bishops, 47. 
Is forced to drop tho not, 47. Summons a meeting of Hooich bishops and clergy at St. 
Andrews, 47. Is referred by them to a General Assembly, 47. Reluctance of tho 
General Assembly in admitting tho ceremonies enjoined bv him, 47. Allows by 
proclamation in England sports and exercises on the Huntley, 48. Releases Sir 
Walter Raleigh, ami grants permission for lus expedition to Guiana, 50. Exocutes 
Raleigh an Ills return, 03. t Why he refused to acknowledge the elector palatine as Kmg 
oi Bohemia, 57. Tlio nation discontented at his inactivity m tho elector's cause, 58. 
Obtains supplies from Pailiumuut, 59. His reply to the jopresentation of grievances, 
60 Fall of tho Ohanoullor Bueon, 61. Prorogues tho Parliament, 62. Recalls lus 
patents for monopolies, and uvlreHsos grievances, 63. Thu Commons remonstrate to him 
m favour of the doctor palatine, and against the Spanish match, 04. Reproves tho 
House for this measure, C5. They repeat their mnonstrunoo, 65. His behaviour to tho 
comnutteo who present it, 65, Tears the protestation of tlie Commons out of their 
journals, 66. Dissolves the Parliament, and punishes the loaders of the opposition, 67. 
Tho remarks of both parties on thoso disputes between him and the Parliament, 68. 
Negotiates with the emperor in favour of the doctor palatine, 71. Persuades him to 
submission, 72. His want of spirit ridiculed abroad, 72. His efforts to conclude tho 
Spanish match, 73. His consent obtained lor Prince Cluirlos’s journey to Spam, wlueh 
ho regents afterwards, 77. Is bullied by Buckingham into compliance, 79. Ooncos- 
sions m favour of tho Catholic religion mado by him in tho marriage treaty, 81. Yields 
to Buckingham s opposition to tho match, 82. Assents to Buckingham’s iu sincere re- 
presentation of tlio affair to Parliament, 86. Agrees to a war with Spain, 8C, Endea- 
vours to justify tho Earl of Middlesex, impeached by tho Commons, 87. Bogins to 
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estrange himself from Buelringham, 89. Receives intimations of Buckingham's schemes 
from the Spanish ambassador, 90. Sends forces to assist tlis Dutch against Spain, 91. 
Kilims into a ii eaty for tho marriage of Oliailes with the PnncBSS Henrietta of FianeB, 92. 
Undertakes thu iccovcry of tho palatinate, but to ud purpose, 93. Dies, 94. His cha- 
racter, 94. Character of lus queen, 95. The number of peeis created by him, 96 His 
moderation in causes tried bufoio the court of high commission, 96 Two Arums burnt 
iu this reign, 101. A review of manners duiing this reign, 105. Discouraged the 
gentry living in town, 107. Instance nf Ins libeiality, 109 His attention to the navy, 

U4 His aversion to tobacco, 120 His diameter as a wntei, 127, His reason for 
expelling Toby Mathews from tho House of Commons, iu. G22 His notions of tho regal 
power, from lus book of tlio Tine Laws of free Monarchies, lv 564 Inquiry into his con- 
duct in tho case of Sir Walter Raleigh, 505. Ruraaiks on lus administration m general, 
f>07. 1 h acknowledged by Parliament to have allowed moi e freedom of debate than any 
of Ins predecessors, 5(iU. Tho goueiul notions of tho English government at this tmiB, 
579 Testimony of the advantages derived from his peaceable disposition, 571. 

Jaini'H IT., hm accession and first professions, v. 390. Oidois by proclamation a continu- 
ance of the customs and excise, 391. Goes publicly to mass, 3D1. Scuds an agent to the 
puim 391, His reception of tho cxclusionists, 392. Ilia attachment to Mrs. Scdley, 393. 
Summons a Parliament, 393. Ilis speech to Pailinmcnt on the subject of his revenue, 
393. Receives a grant of his revenuo during life, 390. Monmouth’s lebellion sup- 
pi osHod, 401. His undisguised aud poxnmptoiy language to Parliament, 408. Pro- 
rogues and ttftm dissolves it, 410. Remarks on his imprudence with respect to icligion, 

4 Kl. His losoluto exertion ot tho dispensing power, 412. Endeavours to establish it by 
the case of Sir Edward Halos, 412. Displaces four judges, 415. Brings faux popish 
lords into the privy council, 416 Ilis violent measures fur the establishment of poiniry 
iu Ireland, 417. Revives the court of high commission, 420. Issues a declaration of 
general indulgence, and suspends tho penal laws against nonuonfournty, 421. Suspends 
all penal laws in ecclesiastical alfairs, and grants a general liberty of conscience, 422. 
Pavs court to the dishentci s, 422. Sends a solemn embstssy to Romo, 425. Eom 
Catholic, bishops conseciatcd, 425. Dissolves the Parliament, 426. Recommonds a 
Bonodietine to a degree at Uanibiulge, 427. Ills contest with Magdalen college, 428. 
Repeats his declaration of indulgence, and oidois it to bo rood in churches, 430. 
tli no mi is six bislmns, with the pnmato, to tho Tower, for petitioning against tho decla. 
rotion of indulgence, 431. Ouleis Gifford, Doctor of tho Snrbnnne, to be oleetod 
President of Magdalen college, 434. Birth of the Prince of Wales, 434 Applies to 
o lt \ Prince of Orange for lus coni'umuicc m Ins Hcliemus, 438 Shows his displeasuro 
against tho Dutch, 440. Ts informed by Ijowis XrV. of the Prince of Orange’s schemes, 
445 Disavows Lewis's memorial to the States m lus favour, 446. His army and navy 
l income disaffected and mutinous, 440 Retinols las measures, 448. The Prince of 
Oraniro lands at Torbay, 450. Hw chief uffieeis aud soldiers desert him, 451. Is deserted 
bv Prineio George of Donmtuk and the Princess Anne, 452. His consternation at 
his misfortunes, 452. Issues writs for a new Parliament, and sends commissioners to 
treat with the Prmeo of Ornugo, 453. Semis away tlio queen and prince, and flies, 45,). 
Is Heized by the populace and brought hack to London, 457. Embarks for Prance, 4o9. 

<If Robert ICing nf Scotland, afterwards James I., taken prisoner and educated 
bv Ilimrv IV. of England, ii. 193, His father dies, 193. Carried to Prance by Henry V., 
223. Restored by thu Duko of Bedford, 234. Murdered, 234. 

If of Hcotlnnil, general view of his conduct, ii. 305. How killed, 305. 

|j| + 0 f Heotland, lus character, ii. 392. Enters into a seven years truco with 

^ nr ! r ^fy r ^ t p Hofitlund, succeeds on the murder of Ins father, ii, 407. Rocoivos Perkin 
Witrboe, and marries him hi a Hunts lady, 421. Invades England m oonjuncUon With 
Perkin, 422. Makes a truce with Homy VII., and sends Perkin away, 427 Marries 
TVTiLrtMroi eldest daughter nf Henry VII., 433. SondH a fleet to assist the French 
iLimlnsi lienrv VIII.. 163. Ravages Northumberland, 472. Loses liis time with Lady 
Eord, 472. jLfoatod, and supposed to bo killed, at tho battle of Flouden, 473. 

, v. of Heotlaud, is withdrawn by his mother Margaret from the powor of the Duke 

or Albany, Regent of Heotlaud, ii. 483. Flics from tho power of the Earl of Angus, 071. 
Takes tin' government into his own hands, 571. Roiusos to^conmir with his uncle 
lienrv of Emrland in shaking off tho yoke uf Rome, 572. Assists Francis against tlio 
omperori 5Hlh Is married l Francis’s daughter Magdalen, 589. Death of Quoon 
Maizdukm, 589. Is betrothed to the Duchus«*di>wugor of Lungiioville, whom Henry 
notwitiistaudimr solicits in marriage, iii. 11* Sim is sent to bootland, XL Is persuaded 
bv Henry to jmu him in his religious innovations, 23. Ills clergy dissiuMlolnm, 23. 
Ho nrv nuhlimms a manifesto against him, 3L. Bii Robert Bowes defeated ljy tho Lords 
Hunm Lid Huntley, 32. Is disconcerted in his operations by the disaffection of Ins 
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■ nobility, 32. Removes Lord Maxwell, and appoints Oliver Sinclair general of liis army, 
33. Battle of Solway, 33. Has death and character, 33. 

James, Prrnco, son of Mary Queen of Scotland, and her husband Lord Damloy, bom, 
ill 277. Is protected by an ass Delation of nobility horn the attempts of BothweLl to 
get him into his powei, 291. His mothor forced to resign the crown, 290,— See the 
next article. 

. VI. of Scotland, proclaimed and crowned, an infant, iii. 29G. His party openly 

espoused by Queen Elizabeth, 356, 361. The Earl of Moiton resigns the regency to 
him, 377. Count d’Aubignoy is sent by the Duke of Guibg to detach him from the 
English interest, 378. Oieutes d’Aubignoy Earl of Lenox, 378. Is seized by an 
association of the nobility horn out of tho hands of Lenox and Airan, 391. Summons a 
Parliament and convention of estates, 391. Rcoeives an embassy from Elizabeth, 392, 
Is induced to dissemble his resentment at his detention, 392. Makes his escape, and 
summons Ins friends to attend him, 396. Wahmgliam sent by Elizabeth to discover 
in p true character, 396. Summons a Parliament, 397 Wtites a copy of veises m 
praisB of Sir Philip Sidney, 413. Escapes from tho artifices of the Ifinghsh amlmwmrlor 
Dr. Wotton, 414 Concludes a lcnguu with Elizabeth for tlicir mutual dcleiuv, 415. 
Licentiousness of his olergy, 415. Remonstrates to Quuen Elizabeth against tho exe- 
cution of his mother, 449. His bohavioui on this ‘event, 449. Prepares to usnint Eliza- 
beth against the Spanish mvaaiun, 451). Marries a daughtoi of Denmark, 471. Coes 
over to Norway to fetch his biule, 471. Philip of Spam excites conspimcies against 
him, 486 Drives tho Catholic lords who combined against him nut of the kingdom, 487. 
Negotiates to ensure his succession to England, 524. Sends an embassy to Elizabeth on 
the suppression of Essex's insurrection, 532 Is appointed heu to the English crown 
by Elizabeth, 543 —See James I. of England. 

Jane Gray, Lady— Sco Gray. 

Jamac, battle of, between tho Duke of Anjou and Prinro of Condo, iii. 313. 

Icon Basilikd, of Charles 1., on inquiry into t iU m authenticity, iv. 511, A character of tUo 
work, 512. 

Ida, the Saxon prrnce, arrives in Britain, con<piors Northumberland, and founds tho king- 
dom of Bormeia, i, 19. 

Jeffenes, Lord Chief Justice, procures tho conviction of Algernon Sidney, v. 377, His 
cruelty toward ihoso who hail engaged in Monmouth’s rebellion, 403. Is rewarded with 
the chancellorship and a j>oomgQ, 406. Ih appointed one of the commissioners on the 
revival of the court ot high commission, 420, n. Declines w favour by his adherence to 
the Pxotestaut faith, 427. Is killed by tho mob, 456. 

Jephson, Colonel, makes a motion in Parliament for giving Cromwoll tho titlo of king, 
v. 37. 

Jorgoau, the Earl of Suffolk besieged and taken prisoner there, ii. 250. 

Jerome of Prague burnt for heresy by the council of Constance, ii. 227. 

Jerusalem, conquered by the Mahometan Arabs, i. 223. Mastered by the Turks, 223. 
Their depredations on the Ohnutiau pilgrims to, die first rise of crusades, 283,— See 
Crusades. Taken by tho crusaders, 237. Godlroy of Bouillon made king of, 238. 

Jesuits, the motives of tho establisliment of that order, in. 382. Character of, 383. Cam- 
pion and Parsons sent into England, 383. Campion executed, 384. Eive executed for 
the popish plot, v. 310, 

Jews, a character of that people, i, 363. How they camo to practioo usury, 368. Forbid- 
den by an edict to appear at the coronation of Richard 363. A massacre o( 864. 
The groat oppressions ex cruised against them under tho Anglo-Norman kings, 465. A 
massacre ana plunder of, encouraged by Pitz-Kiduird, Mayor of London, 519. Extor- 
tions practised upon them during the reign of Homy III., 533. TUo pretonoes made 
use of to oppress them, 533. Are accused of adulterating tile coin, and cruelly used by 
Edward I., 541. Banished by him, and robbed and j>crsecuted at the cinque-port towns, 
542. 

Images, when they began to be worshipped, i. 49. 

imprisonment, arbitrarily inflicted by oificurs of state during the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, nL 550, 556.— See Petition of Right. 

Inn., King of Wessex, bis wise and glorious reign, i. 11. Bequeaths his kingdom to Ado- 
lard, his queen’s brother, 42. 

Incident, in Scotland, an ocoouat of, and its effects, iv. 304. 

Ihclosuros, observations on the law of Henry VII. against, ii. 440, An insurreetioii in 
Northamptonshire for the destruction of, iv, 12. 

Independents, rise and character of tlxat party, iv. 408. Is the first Christian sect which 
admitted of toleration, 409. Adopt republican principles, 410, Emm a party in Par- 
liament agaiust tho prosbyterians, 410. Reduce tho Parliament under subjection to 
the army, 473. Affront tho Soots commissioners on their departure, 482. Obtain tho 
. entire command of the Parliament by the violent exclusion of tlio piesbytoriun members 
by tho anny, 495. 
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Indios. — See East and West. 

Indulgence, the declaration of, published by King Charles II., v. 128. Kepeated, 196. 
Recalled, 218. A general declaration of, published by Janies II., 421. Is repeated, and 
ordered to be road in churches, 480. 

Indulgences, from what motives the sale of them promoted by Pope Leo X., ii. 503. The 
produce from, how applied by him, 503. Licentious conduct of the vendors of them, 504. 
The sale of, preached against by Martin Luther.— See Luther and Reformation, A large 
cargo of, taken on board two Spanish ships, v 278. 

Industry, inquiry into the causcH of the low state of; m the time of Hanry VII, ii, 446. 

Infantry, Swiss, their advantages over the heavy aimed cavalry m use at the time of 
Homy VIII., n. 408. 

Innocent III., Pope, his character, and state of the papacy at his promotion, i.404. Levies 
a fortieth of ecclosiasticn! levonuos for the roliof of the Holy Land, 404. His conduct 
on the doublo election of Reginald and John Do Cray to the see of Canterbury, 405. 
Sets both of them orido, and appoints Cardinal Longton to be pnmaie, 407. His mys- 
terious present to John to pacify lum, 407. Lays the kingdom under an mtoidict on 
account of John's opposition, 408. Ex communicates the Empeioi Otlio, 412. Pub- 
lishes a crusade against the Albigcnses, 412. Excommunicates John, 412. Absolves 
John’s subjects from thou* allegiance to lum, 413. Offers John’s kingdom to Philip 
of Prune ci, 414. His private instructions to Pandolf, his legato to Philip, 415. Takes 
off lun interdicts, 41 0. Inclines to favour John against liis barons, 423 Is applied to 
by John, complaining of his being forced to grant the gloat charter by Ins barons, 431. 
Annuls the charter by a bull, 431. 

— - - JV„ Pope, calls a general council at Lyons to excommunicato the Empeior Fie- 

dciie, i. 41)0. His claims of ecclesiastical levonuos, 491. Offers the kingdom of Bicily to 
Richard Earl of Cornwall, who refuses it, 492. 

Inniusn, the Hpanisli ombassailoi, gives James I. a paper discovering tho schemes of the 
Duko of Buckingham, iv. 90. 

Institution of u Christian Man, a treatise so called, wrote and published by Henry VIET., 

IntoreurHUfl magnuB, or great troaty of commerce, concluded between England and the 
Flemings, ii. 427. 

Interest ol money, when first regulated by law, iii 70. Declared illegal by Parliament, 
120. The rates of, how limited in England and Fiance m the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
570. The rates of, in the reign of James I., iv, 109. 

Investitures, diwpute between Popo Gingery VII. and the Emporor Henry IV. concerning, 
i. 204. Between Pope Pascal II. and Henry I. of England, 249. Artifices of the popes 
to annex tho privileges of, to the papacy, 405. 

Joan d’Arc, commonly called tho Maid of Orleans, hor history previous to her public 
actions, ii. 244, Becomes inspired with a dusiro to assist Cliarlos VII. oppressed by the 
English, 245. Applies to tho governor of Vuuoouloura, who sends her to the king, 245. 
Oilers to jtuho tho siege of Orleans, 246. Examined by the theologians and Parliament, 
246. Intrusted with tho oommand of a convoy to supply Orleans, 247. Enters Orleans 
With safety, 248. Another oimvoy enters unmolested, 248. Drives the English from 
ono of thou: posts, 249. Masters two others, 249, Wounded, 250. The besiegers retire, 
250. Takes Jorgoau, whithor the Earl of Suffolk hod rotired, by assault, 250. The 
prohibit) shore she had in these enterprises, 251. Attends the coronation of Ghailos at 
Kholms, 252. General terror which the reports of her msod, 252. Inclines to xotum 
home, but is detained by Duuois, 254. Goes to the assistance of Oompoigno, and 
i* taken prisoner, 254, Review of her conduct, 255. Tried for sorcery, 255. Inter- 
rogatories put to her, 250. Condemned, 256. Recants her pretensions to insphation, 
256. Burnt, 257. 

John, fourth won of King Henry II., liis father’s kind intentions in his favour, i. 332. Sent 
to reduce Ireland, without effect, 347 liis father’s grief on fiuding lum a party in liis 
brother Richard's revolt, 851. The bounty of his brother Richard I. to him, 362, Mar- 
ries A visa, daughter of tho Earl of Gloucester, 362. Summons a council at Reading, in 
liis brother Richard's absence, to oppose tho tyranny of Longohamp Bishop of Ely, 
guardian of the realm, 374. Is soduced from his allegiance by tho offers of Philip of 
Franco, 375. Abets Philip's invasion of Normandy, 380. Claims tho kingdom of Eng- 
land, uh heir to his brother, whom ho reported to be dead, 380 Returns to Franco, and 
oiK'idy acknowledges his alliance with Pliilip, 381. All liis possessions in England 
forfeited on aooouut of this treason, 884. Tho laconic letter sent him by Philip on 
Richard's release, 384. His treacherous conduct to Philip, provious to his submitting 
to his brother, 385. Retrospect of liis measures to soctiro tho succession while liis 
brother was absent in Palestine, 392. His accession to the orown on Richard's 
death, 392, Concludes a peace with Philip, 393. Procures a divorce from liis wife, 
and espouses Isabella, daughter of the Count of Angoulomo, who had boon married to 
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the Count do la Marclie, 3D4. His nobles refuse to attend him to quell the commotions 
in France, -without a confirmation of thoir privileges, 31)5 ; but aro intimidated by him, 
305. Incenses the Noiman barons against him, 305, Violates his engagements to 
Philip, 395. Takes young Aithur Duke of Bntany prisoner, with tho Count do la 
Maiche, and othei Noiman barons, 397. His oonfeienco with Arthur, .31)7. Kills him, 
397 Generally detested for this cruel act, 398. Is summoned before Philip to unswor 
for this mmdei, and, on non-appeai ance, sentenced to forfeit all his royalties m France, 
39S. Besieges Abntjon, but obliged tn abandon it by tho address of Philip, 399. Re- 
signs himself to a stupid maotmty, 399. Flies ovor to England, on the taking of Cha- 
teau Gaillard, 4.01, The possession of Normandy iceovercd by the French, 402. Op- 
presses his barons for doscitmg him in Noimandy, 403. Mokes meffoctmil preparations 
for recoveiing Noimandy, 403. Makos a diHgiucuiul expedition tn Rochelle, 493. Jtc- 
maiks on the tendency of his behaviour, 404 His conduct on the clandestine election 
of Reginald to the sec of Oanloibury, 405. Prooui ea Jolm do Gray, Bishop of Nmw udi, 
to bo elected, 405. Appeals to the pope on tho occasion, 405. His luge on the pomfs 
sotting aside both competitors anrl appending Cardinal Langton to the primacy, 407, 
Expols tho monks of Christ Church, 4 US. Is threatened with an interdict, 408. His 
opposition, and incapacity to support it, 409. Thu kingdom interdicted, and the imme- 
diate consequences of it, 409. His retaliation, 410. His cruel treatment ul'Willinm do 
Biaouso’s wife and son, 411. Is excommunicated, 412. His treatment of Godfrey 
Aiclidoacon of Norwich, 412 His bishops withdraw themselves out of tho kingdom, 
4X3. Is iloscitod by bis nebility, 413. Pi eposes a conference with Lungton, but his 
terms rejected by him, 413 His Hid)jcctH absolved fiom tlieii ullcgianco to jiini, 413. 
His kingdom ofteicd by tho jiopo to Philip ol Franco, who prejNircH im aimamiuit to take 
possession of it, 4J4, Assembles his vussuls at Dover to oppose him, 4 14. Is provnilml 
on by the legate, Pandolf, to buhmit to the pnpe, 4 15. Resigns Ins kingdom to tho pope 
416. His mean homage to Pamlolf, 4 16. ITis cruel resentment to Rotor of Pomfret, 4 17,* 
Proposes an invasion of France, but is deserted by his barons, 418. His abject submis- 
sions to Langton and tho pi elates who returned witli him, 4J9. The exorbitant chums 
of i estitution by his clingy, 419. Tho interdict taken o 419. Muhes a fruitless expo- 
dition to Fiance, 420 His banms confederate for a ronewid of their charter of liberties 
421. Their formal demand themof, 422. Yields the right of investitures to his detgy 
to attach them to lnrn, 422. Appeals to the popo against lus barons, 423. Refuses to 
grant theii demands, 423 They commence hostilities against him, 425, Ho signs tho 
great charter oi English liberties, 4211. Makes furthci concessions to them, 429. Twenty- 
live liarons appointed conservators of this charter, 430 Takes secret mwisures to oppose 
lua baions, and applios to the pope, 431. Receives forces fiom abroad, with tile pope’s 
bull against tho great charter, 431. Besieges and takes tho castle of Rochester, 432 

1 J A * “ JV ' The* 

tho 

oluldren, 43C. Granted tho first chart ur to the city el' LundonT437.^ Ills cruel oxlor Lion 
of monoy fiom a very noli Jew, 534. 

John, King of France, son of Philip do Valois, puts the constablo d’Eu to death, ii. 96 
Soizes Charles Kuig of Navarro, and imprisons him, 97 Is defeated and taken prisoner 
at Poictmis by Brmcc Edwiud, J02. Is nobly treated by Edward, 103. Is carried to 
London, 101. Concludes a thslmneui able treaty with Edward, which is disclaimed by tho 
dauphin, 108. Recovers his liberty by tho ti'eaty of Brotigm, 111, Ratifies this treaty 
at Calais, 111. Returns to England, anil dies, 112. ^ 

- 1 — * Don, of Austria, is appointed Governor oftlie Uw Countries, on tho death of Romto- 
wns, ia m. Is forced to ugreo to tho treaty called the Poeificatiori of Ghent, 869, 
Breaks mis treaty, and seizes Namur, 369. Projects a marriage with Mary Ouoen of 
Scots, 369. Gams an advantage ovor tlie Flemings at Uemblours, 370. Is poisoned, as 
supposed, by Philip, 371. 1 ’ 

IH , Duke of Biitony, marries his brother’s daughter, os his heiress, to Charles de 
Blois, u. 70. ° 

— of Gaunt.—Soe Lancaster. 

Jones, Colonel, contributes to tho defeat of Charles I. at Chester, iv. 441. 

"^TpaSf v 1 ^ )rosooutea by tlie pwli amont for assisting in rebuilding tho oathodxol of 



De- 


Joiuon, compared with Shabspeare as a dmmatio writer, iv. 124. 

420 8,11 insurruotion 4,1 CumwaU against Henry VII, Si 423. 

Journals of the House of Commons, when they first began to ho regularly kept, It. 12. 
Joyce, Opraei seizes King Ohailes I. at Holdunby, and currios him to the army, It. 


Ireland, on expedition against, undertaken by Homy H„ i, 824. $tato of, at that time, 
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825. Its distinct sovereignties, 826. Granted to Henry II by Pope AdnanllL, 326. 
—'S&o Uorniol, Stirmghnw, anil Fitz-Stuphens. Improper conduct of the English with 
rngiuil ti>, 326, Piith Uuvaslon made lord- lieutenant of, by Edwaid II, li. 4. Is griev- 
ously oppressed by tins English, 13. Bnbcrt Biuco, King of Scotland, makes an unsuc- 
cessful expedition to, 13 Annual oxpenso of, to England, in the reign of Henry V., 
220 Attached tu the House of York, 387. Revolts under the pretensions of Lambert 
finnnol, 387. Sir Edward roymngs sent over to reduce the malecontents in that king- 
dom, 419. Him momoiablo statute, 419. Ineffectual attempts upon, by Perkin Waibec, 
421. Erected into a kingdom by Parliament, lii. 600. Is invaded by the Spanish 
general, San Josopho, 379. The ciuelty of Loid Gray on reducing the invaders, 380 
Tlio mi] mu foot dominion of England over, 504. Ciuol treatment of tho natives, 504. 

11 wtuvy of Shim O’Nealo, 50C. Account nf the Earl of Thomond, 507. Tyrone lebels, SOB. 
DoCcnt of tho English under Sir Homy Bagnal, 509. The Eail of Essex sent over, 510. 
Him ill success, 512. Treaty Ixitwccn Essex and Tyiouc, 514 Essex suddenly goes over 
to England, 515 Tho truce broken by Tyione, 517. Tyione diivon into tho moiasses 
by Mount] ny, 517. Tho English troops there paid with base monoy, 534. Is invaded by 
tho Spamarils, 535, Tyrone and tho Spaniards reduced, 536. Tyrone surrenders to tho 
deputy, 5*11, Tho civilization of, undertaken by James I , iv. 22. An explanation of the 
Broken law, 23. Gavelkind and tanistry, 23. These customs abolished, and the Eng- 
lish laws introduced, 24 Colomos planted in Ulster, on its falling to the mown by 
attainders, 24. The plan of civilization confirmed by Charles I, 304, The English 
Protestants there adopt tho puntunical opinions and popular pretensions of the English 
Ilmwoof Commons, 305 ThomunmiHod by Straffnid to soivo against the Scots reduced, 
306. Are withheld from entering the Spanish service, 300. A conspire eyfuimcd to expeltho 
English, 307. MaHnacre of the English in Ulster, 310 The rebellion anil cruel treat- 
ment. of tho EngliHli extended through tho other provinces, 312. Tho fugitives received 
m Dublin, 313. The English of tlio pale join the Insli insurgents, 314. Tho rebels 
deflated in several encounters by Scots troops sent to suppress them, 391. Tho distressed 
state of the kingdom by these devastations, 392. A cessation concluded with the rebels 
by tho king’s order, 393 Glamorgan’s treaty with tlio council of Kilkenny, 447. A new 
rebellion excited by Rimiooini, tho pope’s nuncio, 518, Tho nuncio is driven out of tho 
inland, 519. Tim garrisons reduced for tlui king by Ormond, 519. Cromwell is chosen 
lunl-licutonant by tlio cinuiril of state, 520, His rapid successes there, 521. Is reduced 
by I mien, 552. A view of tho administration there, under tho protectorate of Ohvcn 
OVomvvell, v. 80. Tho native Irish confined to Connaught, 172. Court of claims elected 
tn restore eonliHcutiims mid arrears to royalists, 173. An intended insurmlion suppressed 
by Ormond, 173. Tho cuttle of, prohibited from being imported to England, 175. Sue- 
ooHHion of lords-linutouanta, 34 9. Oimonil sent over again, 349. Violent measures of 
King James in favour oF popory, 417. Tyrconnol made lord-lioutouant, 418. Tho corpora- 
tion oliartors annulled, and new onos granted, subject to tho king’s will, 424. The 
offices of government there filled with Catholics, 424. 

Ireland, Father, tried and executed with Grove and Pickoring for the popish plot, v, 
291. 

I it don, wm-in-law to Oliver Gromwoll, is wounded and taken prisoner at tho battle of 
Nasoby, iv. 438. Ilw clmraotor, 478. Proposes to Cromwell a meeting to consider of 
Mottling tho nation, and bringing the king to a trial, 478. His speech in Parliament 
against further treaty with the king, 480. Ilis cruelty on taking Colchester, 493. Is 
appointed one of the judgos to try the king, 498. Is loft commandoi-m-ehicf in Ireland 
by Cromwell, 537. Him successes there, 552. Takes Limerick, and dies of tho plague, 
552. His character, 552. 

Imibolla, daughter of tho Count of Angoulomo, is taken by hor father from lior husband, 
tho Count do la Maroho, and married to King John, i. 394. Her children by John, 436. 
Murrii'H tlio Count do la Marche on John’H death, 486. Her children by him sent to 
England to visit their brother Ilonry HI., 486. Henry’s bounty of riches and honours 
to them, 486, They are banished, 592. 

daughter of Philip King of France, contrnctod to Prince Edward of England, 
I. 587, Is married to him when king, li. 3. Her character, and aversion to Piers 
OnvuMfm, 8. Ih innultod, and some or her rotinuo killed, by Lord Bocliosinero, 16. Goes 
to Turin to mediate between hor huHband and hor brother Charles tho Fair, 19. Hor 
loqicrlumt to this onil, 20. Becomes acquainted with Roger Mortimer, 20. Hor inti- 
macy with him, 21* Engages in a conspiracy against the king, 21. Affiances her son 
to the daughter of tlio Count of Holland and Hmnault, 22. Lauds with on army in 
Suffolk, 22. Is joined by the barons, 22, Her declaration, 22. Tho city of London 
deolart'K for her, 28. film calls » Parliament, which deposes Edward, 24. Is confined 

on tho execution of Mortimor, 48. 

— — — , daughter of Charles VI, of France, married to Richard II of England, u. 155. 
XUitumod to lior fattier, 185. 

vor,. v. 2 o 
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Isabella, Queen of Castile, and wife of Ferdinand King of Avragon, dies, n. 136. Ilor 
(Lighter Joan mamed to Philip Arch duko of Austria, 436. 

Italy, its defenceless state when invaded by Oharlos VIII, of Franco, ii. 410. View of 
Italian politics at that pound, 419 League formed against France, 420. The state of, 
at the accession of Hcmy VIII , 454. The powers of, confederate with the Emperor 
Uhailoa V. against Francis I. King of Fiance, 51.5. Tim French driven out of, 510. Thn 
contedurato states of, becomo jealous of the emperor, 519. They league with Francis 
agamsL him, 52!). Clmractei of the writers of, on the revival of learning, iv. 123 

Judges, itinerant, why first appointed, l 450. Their answer to tho question propounded to 
iliem hy Homy VIII. inspecting attainder, iii. 8 Patents given them, during good 
behaviour, by Charles I„ iv. 298. Four displaced by James II. preparatory to tiying 
tho case of Sir Edward Hales, v. 415. 

Judgment of Cod, m tho Auglo-Suxou law, what, i. 170. 

Julius II., Pope, Ids character, ii. 455. Joins in a lcaguo with tho emperor, and tho 
Kings of Fiance and Spain, against tho Venetians, 455. Declaims war against the 
Duko of Ferrara, 456. Interdicts tho council of Pisa, 457. Tho Swiss in his in- 
terest drive tho French out of Milan, aiul reinstate Maximili an Sfoizo, 402. Dies, 
and is succeeded by Leo X , 402.— See Leo X. 

HI, Pope, his joy at the return of England to its obodionco to tho church of 

Romo, iii 164. His commission to Cardinal Pole with respect to church-lands, 661. 

— Agricola. — See Agncola 

Ocobnr.— Sec Crosar. 

Juries, origin nf the appointment of, for judicial decisions, i. 70, 

Jurisprudence, revival of tho Roman, nml its advantages over thoso modes winch preceded 
its revival, ii. 367. Why it did not beenmo tho municipal law of England, 3G8. 

Jurors, anciently punished by hue and imprisonment for finding & verdict coulrory to the 
direction of tho judges iii. 551. 

Jury, a list of the puritanical names of, at tho time of the commonwealth, v. 7, n. 

Justice of peace, the iiist institution of tlmt oiiico, i. 604. 

Justiciary, chief, that oiiico when abolished, i 605. 

Justinian's Paudocts, tho accidental finding of, how far advantageous to the rovival of civil 
policy, il 367. 

Jutes, where they settled in Britain, i. 17, n. 

Juxon, is made Bishop of Ijondon and high treasurer, iv. 205. Designs, 278. Attends 
Charles 1. at his execution, 504. 

K. 

Kendiucd, King of Heroin, resigns lus ciown, and ends his days in ponaneo at Borne, 1 87. 

Kcnrio, the Saxon, deb ats tho Britons fighting against his lather Cerdic, i. 18. 

Kent, history of the Saxon kingdom of, i. 22. 

, Kail of, brothor to Edward II, engages with Queen Isabella in a conspiracy against 

his bi other, u. 22, Pursues Edward to- Bristol, 23. Is ensnared by tho arts ofMor* 

' timer, condemned, and executed, 41. 

> Maid of. — Seo Barton, Elizaliotb. 

Kqt, a tanner, excites and heads an insurrection in Norfolk against enclosures, iii, 111, Is 
defeated by Dudley Earl of Warwick, and oxooutod, 111, 

Kfidoro, Earl of, made Deputy of Ireland undor tho Duko of Richmond, ii 571. Is called 
over to answer for his conduct, and dies in prison, 571. Ilis son, with five uncles, 
oxecutod for joining tho Irish rebels, 571. 

Kilkenny, council of, a cessation agreed with, by tho Earl of Ormond, iv. 803. Glamorgan's 
treaty with, 445. Con dudes a peace with Ormond, and engages to assist tho king, 017, 

Kilsyth, battle of, botwcon tho Earl of Montrose and tho covenantors, iv. 413. 

Kimbolton, Lord, takes part with the Commons in their disputes with Charles L, iv, 330, 
Is impeachod by tho king, 382, 

King of England, a summary view nf his power as a feudal princo, i. 448. Naturally 
favoured by the common pooplo, 446. Hoard causes often personally m tlioir court, 
456. All who act under the authority of huu for tho time being, inde mnifi ed from 
future attainder by statute, ii 418. Observations on this law, 4X8. Extent of his 
power at the time of Henry VIL, 441. 

Kixkaldy of Grange, oommimder of the castle of Edinburgh, declares for Queen Mwy, 
iii. 355. Is loduced by the English, and executed by his countrymen, 355* 

Kirfce, Colonel, his savage cruelty after tho battlo of fttxlgomoor, v. 402. 

Kirkpatric, the oroat and motto of that finally whence derived, x. 602. 

Knevet; Sir Thomas, engages the French admiral Pximaugot off the coast of Britany, 
and the two admirals blown up, ii. 4 61. 

Knights, formerly distinguished in battle only by tho ensigns on their sliiolds, i. 890. 

Knights’ foes, tho uumboi of thoso established by William tho Conqueror, i. 564. How 
the number decreased, 564. 
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Knights of shires, to assist in Parliament, when they first began to be appointed, i 501, — 
Boo Commons. 

Knoll os, Sir Roboit, invades Franco from Calais, but is defeated by Du Guesclin, ii. 121, 

Knox, John, the Scots refoimer, remarks on his account of the murder of Cardinal 
Boftlon, in. 85, n. Ainvos in Scotland from Geneva, 221. Inspires the people with 
zeal against popeiy, 222. Biot thereupon, 222. Becomes chief director of the Con- 
gregation of the Lord, 225. Instigates the people and preachers to insult Queen 
Mary on her amval, for her adherence to tho Catholic religion, 238. His insolent 
ypyuclu'd to Mary on hor kind oveituies to him, 239. Defends tho outrages com- 
mitted in tho Queen’s chapol, 242. Insults Lord Damley on his marriage with 
Mary, 209. 

L. 

Labour, tho price of, attempted in vain to bo roducod by Parliament m tho reign of 
Mil ward lit, U, 132, And commodities, remarks on the comparative prices of, at 
tho tirao of Henry VII, and now, 445. 

Laci, Eogor do, Oonstablo of Chester, his gallant defence of Chateau Gaillard, for John, 
against Philip of Fiance, i. 400. His generous treatment by Philip when tho place 
was token, 401. 

Lamb oi t, a schoolmaster, crmtroveiis the real prosenco, in. 2. Is accused, and appeals 
to Honry VIII., 3. Honry enters into a formal disputation with him, 3. Is silenced, 
and sentenced as a hoi otic, 4. Is burnt with great cruelty, 5. 

, is disappointed of the lieutenancy of Ireland, by tho intrigues of Oliver 

Oromwull, iv. 529. Follows Chailos IL out of Scotland into England, 544. Battle 
of WorcoHtor, 5-14. Cromwell appointed piotectoi by his moans, v. 9 Opposes the 
motion for giving Cromwell tho title of king, 38. Is dopnvod of his commissions, 
and retires with a pension, 43. Engages in the cabal of Wallingford House, 57. 
Suppriwi'H an insurrection of loyalists, and takes Sir George Booth prisoner, 62. 
Forms an association among the otlleors against the Parliament, 63. Is cashiered, 
63. Expida the Pailiami*nt, 63. Establishes tho committee of safety, 64. Marches 
northward to meet Monk, 70. Is committed to the Tower, 71. Escapes, 81. Is 
retaken hy Itigoldshy, 81. Is excepted from tho act of indemnity on the restoration, 
102. Is tried, 123. Is reprieved, ami confined in Gucmsoy, 125. 

Lumbith, a council summoned there by Anselm Archbishop of Canterbury, to inquire 
into the liiwfiilm'NH of Matilda’s marrying Henry I., 1 . 243. 

Lunnuler, Edmond HnrL of, sunt by Edward I. to accoinmodato differences with Philip 
King of France, i. 569. Makos an unsuccessful attack upon Guienno, 577- Dios, 577. 

■■■ ■ ■ > , Thomas Earl of, his character, opulence, and power, u. 4. Hoads a confederacy 

of barons against Piers Gavaston, 4. Comes to Parliament with an armed rotinuo, and 
demands tho bonislimont of Gavaston, 4. Is made hereditary steward, 5, Forma 
another confederacy against Gavaston, 7. Baiscs an army against tho king, 7. Puts 
Gavaston to douth, 8. Insists on a ronowal of tho ordinances aftor the defeat of Ban- 
nockburn, 13. Combines with tho barons to ruin tho Dosponsors, 15. Opposes tho 
king with an army, 17. Is flofoatod by Sir Andrew Harola, and executed, 17. His 
character, 18. 

— , Earl of, brother and heir to Thomas Earl of, joins tho conspiiacy of Isabella 

and Mortimer against Edward II„ ii. 22. Edward delivered into his custody, and con- 
fined m Kenilworth caatlo, 23. Is suspected of favouring the king, who is therefore 
taken out of his hands, 25. Ib appointed guardian to the young king, 36. 

— — , Ibmry Earl of, is ongaged in fruitless negotiations for pooco between Edward 
HI. and King John of France, at Avignon, n. 90 Is sent with an army into Nor- 
mandy, 99. Is created Duke of Lancaster, 109. Endeavours an accommodation 
between Edward ami John of Franco, his prisoner, 109. 

— , John of (burnt, I)uko of, son to Edward III,, accompanies his brother in his ox- 

podttion to Castile, ii. 117. Mauios the daughter of Homy Duko of, 117. Espouses 
for his fleermd wife the daughter of Peter King of Castile, 118. His army in 
Franco harassed and destroys ii, 121. Tho administration of government committed 
to 1dm by his father, 122, Ui» groat authority during tho minority of Bioharrl II., 
138, Consequence of Ids pretensions to tho orown of OiiBtilo, 138. His unsuccess- 
ful attempts in Brituny, 138. His palace at tho Savoy burnt by tho rabble, 142. 
Disappointed in lmpos of obtaining GobI'iIo, 345. Koturns homo, 154. Obtains a 
grant of tin* duchy of Guienno, 154. Relinquishes it, 154, Dios, 163. Succeeded 
by Ins son the Duke of Hereford, 163,— Soo Hereford 

...» f floury Duko of, his character, ii. 104, Comes ovor on thq embarkation of Richard 

IL for Ii eland, 164. Increase of his army, 164, Seizes Bristol, and oxooutes some of 
UiehurdVi ministers without trial, 165. Obtains possession of the king’s person, and 
Mombkw a Parliament in liis name, 1G6. Procures his deposition, 166. Ilia challenge 
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of the crown, 170. Reflections on his ostensible pretensions, 171. CUUs a Parliament 
by liis own authority, 171 — Seo Homy XV, 

Lancaster, James, his successful captures from the Spaniards, and expedition to Brazil, in. 
400. Commands the first fleet fitted out by the East India Company, 566. 

Land, —See Feudal System. 

Landing, Peter, a corrupt ministor of the Buko of Britany, bribed by Edward IV. to 
persuade his master to deliver up Henry Earl of Richmond, ii. 357. Enters into a nego- 
tiation with Richard III. to botray Richmond, 332. Tut to death by tho uobles or 
Biitany, 394. 

Landrucy, besieged by the Emperor Charles V., lii. 40. Charles forced to abandon it by 
the Huccouis of Francis, 4 0. 


Lan franc, a Milanese monk, mode Archbishop of Canterbury, i. 10C. 

Clowns William Rufus, 217. Dies, 219. 

Langkorne, his tnol for the popish plot, v. 311. 

T U-AAl- -£ 1 -ilt r\. i _ ... _ 


uis character, UH>. 


, in opjioHi- 
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choractoi, 421. Stimulates thB barons to an a sseitiou of their liberties against tho oih 
prossums of John, 421. Refuses to publish tho pope's bull of oxoonnmiuirutmu uceaixud. 
the barons, 432. Is cited to Rome ami susiHindod, 432 

Lansdown, battle of, betwoon tho royalists anil parliamentarians, iv. 372. 

Lasoellos, accuses Queen Catherine Howard of lnoimtinouco to Anhbishop Giauiwr, iii 
24. Confirms his charge to the lord privy seal, 24. 

Latimer, Bishop, resigns lus bishopric on the passing tho law of six articles, anti is im- 
prisoned, iii. 7. Is again imprisoned on the accession of Queen Mary, 145. Is m\t under 
a guard to Oxfoid, to debato on transubstantiatum, 153. Is burnt for horotjy with Ihshun 
RidlDy, 175. 1 

Laud, Bishop of London, his character, iv, 193. Introduces now eoromnniw into tho 
church, 194. Is offered a cardinal's hat, 194. Jlocomes odious to the puritans, 195. Uis 
behaviour in tho consecration of St. CaUmrino's church, 195, Introduce pictures into 
churehos, 197. Exalts tho regal authority, 108. Is mudo Archbishop of Canterbury, 
205. His ungrateful prosecution of Williams, Bishop of Lincoln, 212. Ih attacked by 
the popnlaco in Lambeth Palace, which ho is obliged to fortify, 247. Is impeached by 
the Houhb of Commons, 259. Is committed to custody, 259. Is tried, 422 * and exe- 
cuted, 422. Retrospect of his conduct and character, 424, 578. 

Lauderdale, Buko °f, dissuades Charles II. from rigorous measures towards (Scotland, 
S* u 2- ^suades tho king to admit presbytery there, 112. Obstructs tlio union of 
the two kingdoms, intended by tho kmg, 181. Is one of the cabal ministry, 182. 
His character, 183, His being employed voted a grievance by tho House of Com- 
mons, 223. Is sent down as commissioner to tho Soots Parliament, 204. Becomes chief 
*?*■ Vi* ™ictni and arbitrary administration, 206. Uis private 
gixduot, 206. .Brings down Highland dans to ravage tho country at ftco quarter, 209, 
His death, 382, n, * 

lAumtitMJsuocossor to Augustine, liow he brought hook Eadlwld to the Christian roll- 
gion, l 29. 

Lautoeo, Marshal, the French general in Italy, defeated by tho imperialists atBioocoa, ii. 
510* Raises tho siogo of Bayonne, attacked by the Emperor Chiles V.. 518 

Law, the first written code of, in England, i. 29. 

, tho study of, anciently, confined to tho oloigy, i, 454. 

' ’ lotion and study of, in our nmvorsitios, ii. 308. Motives for its 

^^^ecommon, tot ^ ^ d f ^ 7 J tain to 1)0 tll ° ^unieipal law of England, 868. 

* , criminal, among the Anglo-Saxons, a view of, i, 1G3, 

- — feudal, the origin of, tracod, i. 438. Its introduction to England, 443. Tho feudal 
government in England delineated, 443. 

Laws and prodamattons, difference of, explained, iv. 18. 

League, Catholics, formed in France, by tho Duke of Guise, against the Huconota* iii, 363 
Is revived, 406. Is headed by tne Duke of Muyenne on tho death of Guise, 4751 
Declines on tho conversion of Henry IV., 488. 

^ Covenant, solemn, is foamed at Edinburgh, at tho persuasion of Sir Henry 
Vane, iv. 389. Is received by the English Parliament, 399, Is renounced by the Soots 
Parliament, v. 123. Is burnt in England by the hangman, 125, 

Leardng, tho decline oft from the Augustan ago to tlio ages of monkish barbarism* traced, 
n. 866. men. the lowest point o Aprawton may be dotorl, 387. GradiMikStwwy of, 
867. Circumstances which tended to the revival and advomooment oft in the fifteenth 
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cotttury, 448. _ Tlie state of, In Queen Elizabeth’s reign, iiu 575. Remarks on the state 
of, in Greece, iv 122. Account of the revival of, in Europe, 122. In England 123. 

Legates a latere, their power and office described, l 618. 

Logatino court, elected by Cardinal Wolsey, ii 489 Its oppressions checked, 401. 

Legitimacy of buth, disputes between the civil and ecclesiastical courts concerning, in the 
rtogn of Henry III,, i. 531. Memorable reply of the barons to the prelates on this occa- 
sion, 531. 

Leicester, is stormed by Charles I., and taken, iv. 436. Is retaken by Fairfax after the 
battle of Nasoby, 439. 

— Earl of, Ins insolent behaviour frustrates the conference between Henry II. of 

England and Lewis VII. of France, i. 338. Invades Suffolk, 339. Taken prisoner by 
Richard du Luoy, guardian of the kingdom, 339 

, Robert Earl of, takes the command of Rouen on his return from the ciusade, 

ami repulses tho attack of Philip of Fiance on that city, i. 380. 

, Simon do Montfort, Earl of, his history, 1 , 499, Marries tho sister of Henry HI , 

widow of ■William Etui of Pembroke, 499. His disputes with tlie kmg, 499. Joins with the 
baions against him, 500. Enters into a confederacy with them, 500. Is placed at the 
hood of tho council of twenty-four, chosen by the Parliament at Oxfoid to lcgulate 
tho government, 501. Their regulations, 501. Ho proouies the banishment of the 
king’s half-brother, 502. Protests against Henry's cession of Normandy to Lewis IX., 
500. Henry rofeis tho differences between thorn to Margaret Queen of Fiance, ‘509. 
Confederates with oilier barons against Homy, 510. He leagues with Lowcllyn Tunce 
of Wales, who invades the bordeis, 511. Imprisons the bishop who published tho pope’s 
absolution, 511. Levies war on tho kmg, 511. Takes Pnuco Edwaid prisoner, 513. 
Restores lum on treaty with the kmg, 513, His son sent to the assembly of tho states 
of Franco at Amiens, on tho appeal made to Lewis, 514. Rejects the arbitration of 
Lewis, and renews tho war, 514. His messago to the kmg, how answered, 51 5. De- 
feats Henry at Lowes, and takes linn prisoner, 517. Proposes another appeal to arbitior 
turn, 518. llis imperious behaviour on tins victory, 519. Ruins the trade of tho nation, 
and encourages piracy, 519. Is menaced with excommunication, which he braves and 
doleats, 520. Calls a Piuliamcnt, fin ms a House of Commons, and appoints membeis to 
bo Himt by till' boroughs, 521. Rejections on this memorable event, 522. Employs this 
Parliament to crush Ins i ivals, 522. His treatment of Piincc Edward, whom ho detained 
iu custody, 523. Edward escapes from him, 521. His son Simon defeated by Prince 
Edward, 524. Himself defeated and killer! at Evesham by Edward, 525. Review of his 
eluiraotcr and conduct, 525. His wife and children banished, 527. His sons n assassmate 
their cousin Henry cVAllmamc at Viterbo, 528. 

- Thomas Earl of, a curious view of his annual expenses, ii. 34. 

- — . — , Lord Robert Dudley created Earl of, and pioposod as a husband by Quoon 

Elizabeth to Mary Quoon of Scots, iii. 264. His character, 264 Is suspected of mur- 
dering Ids wifi) to make way for his expectations of obtaining Elizabeth, 264. Declines 
tlie proposal of Mary, 204. Is appointed one of tho commissioners to impure into tho 
conduct of Mary, 307. Writes a fottor to Mary, recommending the Duke of Norfolk to 
her fur a 1 midland, 322. Discovers Norfolk’s designs to Elizabeth, 323. Reports that 
Binder, the Duke of Anjou’s agent, acquired an ascendency over Elizabeth by incanta- 
tions, 384* His marriage discovered to the queen by Burner, 384. Attempts the life 
of Hinder, 385 Forms an association of courtiers for tho protection of the queen against 
all violence or conspiracy, 31)9. i Commands the forces sent over to tho United Pro- 
vinces, 419. His transactions there, 412. Returns to England, 413. Advises tho 
]h list min g of Qutwi Mary, 423. Returns to Holland, where his conduct is complained 
of, 453. Is recalled by tho quoon, 453, Commands a body of forces at Tilbury, to Op- 
pose tin* Hpunish invasion, 458. Dioh, 477. k Instance of his magnificent manner of 
living, 572, 

Leighton, is severely sentenced in tho star-chamber for libelling the king and quoon, iv. 

291. Uncovers his liberty and obtains damages, 265. 
lioijujic, battle of, between Gustavus lung of Bwodon aud tho imperial general Tilly, if. 
199. 

Leith, is fortified by tho Regent of Scotland, iii. 220. Is reduced by tho English, 229. Is 
forliiled with great zeal by the covenantors, iv. 232, 

U«mx, Mutthow Htuart Earl uf, is sent by Francis with a piomiso of suooours to Cardinal 
Rmtmi aud the Queen-dowager of Scotland, iii. 37. Entertains hopes of marrying tho 
quum-dowugor, 41, I’alrimirtos the Protestant interest in fcSooiland, 42. Applies to 
England for assistance, 42, Is forced by Arran to ily Lo England, and marries Horny’s 
niooe, 45. Is invited to Bootlnnd with his son Lord Parnluy, 2(17* Implores justice for 
the murder of ids son, 283. Is cited to make good his charge on Bothwoll, 283. Pro- 
test# ng« mat tlie precipitate trial of Buthwell, who is aeqnitlod, 281, Claims tho rogeury, 
as grandfather to tho young king, James VI., 296. Appeals before tho comnussioneisat 
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Hampton Cotut, to implore vengeance for the murder of his son, 308* Is chosen Lieu- 
tenant or Governor of Scotland on the death of Murray, 330. Is made regent by Eliza- 
beth's allowance, 330. Delivers up tliB Earl of Northumberland to Elizabeth, 351* Is 
seized and put to death by Queen Mary’s party, 355. 

Lenox, Count d’Aubigney created Earl of, lii 378. Causes the Earl of Morton to bo tried 
and executed, 378. The king taken out of his hands by an association of nobility, 331. 
Retires to Fiance, whcie he cues, 301. The kindness of James to his family, 331* 

Lent, tho fast of, established m the kingdom of Kant, i. 30 

Lenthal, is chosen Speaker of the Long Parliament, iv 255. Ilia answer to tho king's 
personal inquiry after the fivo members, 335. Goes to Hounslow lloath with l ho 
Speaker of the Houso of Loids, to desire protection from tho army, 472, Is reinstated, 
472. Is chosen Speaker in Parliament under tho protectorate, v. 15. llwumoH his 
place as speaker at the restoration of tho Long Parliament, 53. Is prevented from 
going to Parliament by Lambert, who puts an end to it, 03. Continues speaker at its 
second restoration, 71. 

L'Hospital, Chancellor of Franco, Ins picas to oludo tho restitution of Calais to Queen 
Elizabeth, iii. 314. 

Leo X , Pope, his character, ii. 4C2. Sends a vessel with wino mu! limns to Henry Vi II. 
and his court, 4G2. Excnmmunicatcs Lewis XII. of Franco, and nil who nilhere to the 
council of Pisa, 464 Takes off tho excommunication from Lewis, 475. I fin motives to 
the sale of indulgences, 503. Remarks on lus conduct on this rxvnHkm, 503. Thu 
pioduce from the sale of, how applied by him, 501. Dcstuws the title of Defender of Urn 
Faith on Homy VIII., 505. Dies, 508. 

Leofric, Duke of Mercia, his contest with Harold, son of Earl Godwin, l 128. 

Leolf tho rubber kills King Edmund nl a feast, i. 82. 

Leonard's Hospital in Yorkskiio, tumult occasioned by an ancient privilogo imjoyod by, ii. 


Leopold, Archduke of Austna, arrests Richard I. of England in Ilia roturn from Palestine, 
i. 378 


Lesley, Bishop of Rush, is appointed by Mary Queon of Scots ono of her comm toni oners 
in the causo between her and Murray the regent* iii. 30k Refuses to reply to Murray’s 
allegations at Hamilton Cotut, 308. no and his associates book up tho eonforemsv 310. 
Elizabeths reply to them, 311. Complains to ‘the English council of their insin- 
cerity toward Mary, 332. Engages in the Duke of Norfolk 1 * conspiracy, 351. Is 
imprisoned, 353. 

, Eail of Levon. — S od Lovon. 

, David, defeats tho Earl of Montroso at rhdiphaugh in tho Forest, iv. 443. Com- 
mands the Soots army against Olivoi Cromwell, 538. Follows Cromwell in his rutiont 
to Dimbai, 530. Is urdoiod to attack Cromwell, and is defeated, 540. 

Losly, Norman, son of the Earl of Rothes, distinguishes himself at tho battle of Ancmm, 
ni. 48. 

Levellers, their plan lor government after tho death of diaries L, iv. 513. 

Leven, Lesley Earl of, marches with a Soots army to the assistance) of the English Parlia- 
ment against Charles I , iv. 330. Joins Sir Thomas Fairfax, 400. Assist* in the defeat 
of Prince Rupert at Moxstnu-mour, 402. Mniches northward and takes Nowcastio by 
storm 405. Reduces Carlisle, 411. The king puts lumsolf into tho hands of thu army 
when before Nowark, 450. Surrenders tho king to tho parliamentary ooinudssfonors, 


Levison, Sir Richard, commands a Hoot in an expedition to tho coasts of Spain, ill* 540. 
Attacks the harbour of Oorimbra, and takes a rich carraek there, 541. 

LcweDyn, Frtoco of Waloa, applies to Henry HI. for protection against hi* robolllrma son 
5^5* » 11 -Renews his hostilities on the death of Griffin, 511. Is succeeded by 
Grinin s son Lowollvn, 511. 

— , son to Griffin, succeeds his grandMior in the principality of Wales, i. 511. 

Renews tho homage to Henry, 511. Oonfedorato* with Loicostor and invade* England, 
JiL Is pardoned, but cabals with this barons again, 543, Is summoned by Edward 
i p f°5 0W 1 1 9 ^^page, 543. Is subdued by Edward on his nun-oemplianee, 544. Is 

’ defeated anu killed by Mortimer on occasion of now disputes, 545, His brother David 
tnod as a traitor, and executed, 546, 

b SS lo . of ’ ^^on Heniy lll. and his barons headed by tho Earl of Leicester, i. 
517. The treaty called tho Miso of, 518. 

Le w?r tlie Gros ^ disturhs Normandy, i. 256. Endeavours to restore 

William, son of Duke Robert, 257. Defeated by Henry I., 258. Wo* the first ostub- 
hsher of coiporations, and with what view, 451. 

VII,, King of Franco, botroihg his sister Constantin to Eustace, oldest son of fltophrm 
i * J “g lanr \ 27 i Divorces Eleanor, heiress of Uuionne, 28 L Affiances bin 
daughter Murgnrot to Henry, eldest son of Homy XL of England, 283. Anecdotes of n 
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conference between him and Henry H. in relation to Becket Archbishop of Canterbury, 
314. Disgusted at his daughter Margaret not being crowned with Prince Henry, 3X6. 
Exhorts the popo to excommunicate King Henry, 321. Encouiages the lovolt of Piinco 
Henry against his father, 336 Besieges Vemoual, m conjunction with Prince Henry, 
337. His fraudulent behaviour to King Henry here, 337. Has a conference with 
Henry, 338. Disappointed in another treacherous scheme against Roden, 312. De- 
ceives Henry again, 342. Peace concluded between him and Henry, 343. Becomes 
superstitious, and mokes a pilgrimage to Becket’s shrine, 347. 

Iiowis, oldosl son of Philip of Franco, married to Blanche of Castile, niece of John King of 
England, i. 393, Tho barons of England offer him the kingdom, 433. Ai rives in 
' England with an aimy, 434. Loses his influence among the English barons by his 
nupmdcuco, 435. The barons who adheie to him excommunicated by the pope's legate, 
474. They desert him, 474. ThB city of Lincoln taken from him by the Earl of Pem- 
broke, 475. Tho French fleet, coming to his assistance, defeated by tho English, 476. 
Concludes a peace with Pembroke, and goos back to France, 476. Succeeds his father 
Philip in the kingdom of France, 481. 

Yin., invades Poictou, and tokos Rochelle, i. 481. 

— IX. of France, his character, i. 505. His conduct towards the English, 506. 

Obtains a cossum of Normandy fiom Henry III, 506. Homy icfeis the diftbicnces 
between him and Leicester to his queen, Margaict, 509. Another reference made to his 
arbitration, 513. Decides in favour of Henry, 514. Engages Puneo Edwaid in a 
crusade, 528. Dios at Tunis in Africa, 529. His clioiactci, 529. 

XI., King of France, his character anil ambitious viuws, ii. 313. Piotcets the Earl 

■ or Warwick, 318. Leagues with linn and Queen Maigaict, 319 Assists Warwick 
with a fleet, 320. Buys peace of Edward XV. at a tribute dui mg bis life, 332. Intel - 
view between them, 332. Farther transactions between them, 333. Ransoms Queon 
Margaret, 334. Reflections on lus conduct towmd the Duke of Burgundy and his 
daughter, 335 Uencludas a poacc with Maximilian King of the Romans, and marries 
tho dauphin to lus daughter Margaret, 393. 

XU. of France, hulHiuos the iluehy uf Milan, ii. 432. Eugagcs Ferdinand of Spain 

to assiht him him m seizing Naples, 454. Outwitted by him, 455. Joins in a league 
against the Venetians, 455 His nephew Gaston do Foix defeats tho Spanish and 
pupal tumics, but is killed, 4(51. Loses his conquests m Italy, 4G2. Excommuni- 
cated by Pope Ijoo X., 4(51, Sends relief to Terouano, besieged by Henry VIII., 469. 
UoiududcH a treaty with Ferdinand, and offeia lus daughter lor ono of lus grandsons, 
473. Empowers the Duke do Lunguevillo, prisoner m England, to conclude a treaty 
with Henry, 476. Stipulnti H to pay tho uiieius of the pension duo to England, 477. 
Marries Henry's sister, and dies quickly after, 477. 

XIV. succeeds to the crown of Fiance an infant, v. 21 Moots Philip of Spain at 

the Pyrenees, and otqiouBOB his daughter, 65. Joins the Dutch in the war with Eng- 
land, 144. His person and character described, 1G0. Forms pretensions to the ilucliy 
of Itmlnmt in right of his queen, 161. Ills rapid conquests in the Low Oountues, 161. 
Ills haughty behaviour to the courts of Europe, 101. Tlio triple alliance formed against 
him, 161. Ills art in bringing Charles T1 over to the French interest, 187. Ills sudden 
irruption into Lorraine, 188, Declares war against Holland, 199. Marches a largo aimy 
to the Dutch frontiers, 199. His rapid successes in tho Low Countries, 204. Enters 
Utrecht, 265. His demands from the Dutch deputies sent to implore poacc, 207. Is 
opposed at last by tho Prince of Orange, 214. Enters into a treaty with Charles II. to 
restore popery m England, 228, n, Operations uf the Prince of Condi* and Marshal 
Timmno, 282. Herves as a volunteer under tho Prince of Oimdc, 238. Takes Condd by 
storm, 241. Ills reception of tho Earl of Fovorwham, Hunt with tho terms of peace to 
him, 258, Takes Ghent and Vpros, 256. Treaty at Nimcguen conoludoil, 261. His 

K *tous Hituathm by tins treaty, 261. His liauglity and arbitrary treatment of tho 
saui iMiwerw, 383. Revokes the edict of Nautz, 411. A longue formed against 
lihu by the Prince of Orange, 437. Informs James of the Prmco of Orange's sohomos, 
445. Receives James kiudly on his abdication, 459. Ilia great regard lor literature, 
480. 

■ .■■■■ , Dr., a Welsh physician, omployod to negotiate a mamago botwoon the Princess 

Elizabeth, ilnughler of Edward IV., and Henry Earl of Richmond, ii. 358. 

S dcn, w bcMtogudhy the Hpaniurds, iii, 307. , , 

urty, civil, the revival of arts favourable to, ii. 309, Instance showing tho barons to 
have boon sensible of this, 370, n. A regular plan formed by tho Commons at the 
enmmenooment of tho roign of CUarlos I. for tho establishment of, iv. 132. 

Lidington, Midthmd of, is sent by tho Protestant oHHociutum in Scotland, colled tho Oon- 
im*galion of tho Jjord, to request assistance of Queen Elizabeth, iii. 227. Is again sont 
to thank her and request fhflhor aid, 232, Is made secretary of state by Queon Mary, 
887* Is stmt to London with Mary's compliments to Elizabeth and to require a doctor 
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ration of her succession to the English crown, 244. Enters into a confederacy of Scots 
nobles, to protect Prmoe James, and punish the murderers of his father, 291. Assists 
at the conferences concerning Mary Mine the English and Scotch coiunnssioucin, HOI. 
Enoouiages the Duke of Norfolk in the hopes of espousing Mary, 300. Takes part with 
Kukaldy of Grange m favour of Mary, anil is supposed to havo killed himself on the 
suppression of the party by Elizabeth, 35G, 

Lilbmne, his cruol prosecution m the, star- chamboi, and lcsolution in suffering, iv. 214. 
Recovers his liberty, and obtains damages, 205 Is imprisoned by the Parliament for 
his seditious writings, 522. Is acquittal on tiiul by the new statute of tieasons, 51b. Is 
again tiled and acquitted during the protectorate, v. 13. 

Lillo, an officer of King’s Edwin’s army, his extraordinary fidelity lo him, i. 33. 

Lillibulloio, on what occasion this song was made, v. 455. 

Limerick, is besieged and taken by Ircton, iv 522. 

Lincoln, the city of, token from Lewis by tho Eail of Fcnibioke, i. 471. Is taken for the 
Long Parliament by tho Earl of Manchester, iv. 402. 

, John Eail of, his family and character, li. 338. Betiros to tlm court of tin* 

Duchess of Burgundy, 38D. Commands Sunncl’s army, and is killed at tho buttle of 
Stoke, 330. 

Lincolnshire, insurrection headed there by Sir Robmt Welles in tho roign of Edwuid IV., 
n. 317. The insurgents defeated by tho long, 317. 

Lindesey, Earl of, is sent to tlio relief of Roehollo, but is unable to pass tho mole, iv. 177. 
Signs a protestation against tho liturgy, 227 Commands under the king at tho Ijuttlo 
of Edge-hill, 362. Is moitally wounded, and takcu prisoner, 304. 

Lisle, Dudley Loid, commands tho ilcot of Ilomy VIII in on invasion of Scotland, 
lii. 44. 

, Lady, tho cruel piosccution of, v. 404. 

Literature, the state ot, m Quoon Elizabeth’s reign, lii. 576. 

Liturgy, one framed by a committee of bishop and chvuios, iii. 102. Tu wliat rcHpoelH it 
diffeicil from tho old mass-book, 103. Is lisviml, 12k Is authorized by Parliament, 
128. Is suppiessod by tho restoration of tho uwm by Qucuu hlory, 153, Is restoml by 
Quoon Elizabeth, 211 . Is abolished by tho assembly of divines at Westminster, iv. 4 IS. 
Is again admitted at tho restoration, v. 10b. 

Loans, aibitraaily exacted by Queen Elizabeth from her subjects, iii, 552 A general one 
required by Chaika I., iv. 148. Persons confined for refusal, 150, Other oppressions 
exercised agtunst them, 152. 

Lochlevin casllo, Mary Quoou of Besots conilnod there, iii, 293. She makes her oscaiks 
from thence, 298. 

Lockhart is made governor of Dunkirk by Oliver Cromwell, v, 46. His scruples when 
applied to by Monk to join in restoring the king, 79 

Lollards, tlio followers of Wickliffe the reformer, their tenets, ii, 175. Favoured by tho 
Duke of Lancaster, 176. One burnt for heresy, 185. Another, 198. Prosecution of 
LordOobham os their hood, 20k His transactions and execution, 295. Tho points 
of reformation aimed at by them, 205. Tho doctrines of Martin Luther embraced by 
them, 505.— See Heresy and ltefurmatiun. 

London, a flourishing Roman colony there, destroyed, and tho inhabitants massacred, by 
tlio Britons, i, 6. Burnt by the Danes, 53, Rebuilt by Alfred, 64. Hubnuts to William 
Duke of Normandy 179. Tho liberties of, confirmed, but tlio inhabitants disarmed by 
him* 180, A synod summoned then 1 , 203. Another, 262. Charter granted to, by King 
Henry I., 265. Tho citizens summoned to a council to rocognizu the pretensions of tlm 
Empress Matilda, 278. Computation of tho uiuuIkt of its inhabitants at this tune, 
278, el Revolts against Matilda, 279. Massacre of Jews there at the coronation of 
Richard I, 864, Its first charter of immrporatirm, when grunted, 437. Tumults oxeilwl 
tliero in favour of the barons by Vita Richard the mayor, 512-514 Tho citizens riso in 
favour of Quoon Isabella* and murder the Bishop of Exeter, u. 23. They put Baliloo, 
tho chancellor, in Newgate, and kill him by bad usage, 24. Urcnt destruction there by 
the plague, 95. John King of Franco brought prisoner to, 104. Its charter seized 
by Richaid II, 155. The clrapter lauds of that see seized by Ilcmy VHL, in. 27. An 
insun potion of apprentices and others them to oppose 1 the encouraging foreign artificers, 
67. Queen Mtuy’s tide acknowledged by tlio magistrates of, in opposition to Jjady 
Jano Gray, 142. Twenty thousand die there of tho plague brought from Jliavro do 
Grace, 262 Tlio Royal Exchungo built by Sir Thomas Greshnm, 376. Tlio number 
of foreigners in, at this time, 579. Great pluguo there in James’s reign, 588. Tho 
number of its inluibitants at this tunc, 588. Is tho centre of nil the commerce of tho 
™8^tt,594. The continued concourse of the gentry thoro discouraged by James I., 
iv. 106. Ho renews tlio edicts against increasing buildings in, 106. Brick buildings 
JJ?. 0311 introduced, 114, Another plague in, 184. Refuses a loan to the king, 
148. Ship-money loviod on it by Olwirles, 148. Refuses another loan to the long, 247. 
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Petitions fur a Parliament, 249, The tieaty with the Scots at Rippon adjourned to, 251. 
Petitions foi a total alteration of church government, 270 The king comes to the 
common oouncil, 33G The city petitions Pailinment, as also the porters and appren- 
tices, 339 Takes part with the Parliament against the king, 354 Its trained bands 
join the Eail of Essex, 365. Sends foui regiments of militia to Essex, 383. Its militia 
ordered out by tho Parliament to defend it against the army, 467. Petitions the Par- 
liament against tho change of its militia, winch tho populace oblige it to giant, 471. 
Tho common council l el: use an assessment to the Long Pailiament on its restoration, 
mid declare for a he© Pailiament, v. 74. Lends money to Chailos II for the Dutch 
war, 138 Grnil plague of, 144. Is burnt, 149. Good effects of this calamity, 150. 
Disputes between tho citizens and Sir Robert Clayton, lord mayoi, about the election of 
nIujuJTh, 322. Disputes between tho citizens and Sir John More on tho same occasion, 
361. A writ of tjuo vmrianto issued against the city, 362. Conditions on which the 
charter wus restoied, 363 The mayor, aldermen, and a deputation of tho common 
council summoned to the Oonvention Pailiament, 461. 

Ijomlou Bridge, when first finished of stone, l. 437. 

Ijongbcurd.— Sue Fitz-Obbcrt. 

I jougchamp, Bishop of Ely — See Ely. 

Longuevdlu, Duko of, defoated and taken prisoner by Hem y V3H. at the battle of Spurs, 
li. 470. Negotiates a peace butwen Hemy and Lewis, 476. 

Duohcss-ilowagor of-4Sce Guiso, Muiy of. 

ljopoz, Rndorigo, physician to Queen Elizabeth, is executed for receiving a hube from tho 
Spanish npuistry to poison her, ni. 488. 

Loras, Houho of, then pioouodings m settling tho plan of government during the imnonty 
of Richard II., ii. 137 Their piocoodings against the king’s ministry at the instigation 
of tlio Duko of Gloucester, 150. Tho in ugulanty of their judicial proceedings, 152 Tho 
Duke ol Hoi ©fold’s accusation against tho Duko of Norfolk, 161. Duel botwoon thorn 
nrinontnd by tlio king* 162 Tumults among, at the accession of Henry IV., 182. De- 
bate on the pretensions of Itichaid Duke ot Ymk, 294 Acknowledge his right of suc- 
ccHhitm imd present ailmmistration, 294 Condemn tho Duka of Clarence, brother to 
Edward IV., 338, Thou* vhuigo against Caidincl Wolscy, 549. Frame the bill of six 
articles for ulioliHhing diveisity of opinions m religion, in 6 Homy complains to them 
of the diversity of religions, li Then flattery to CiomwolL Earl of Essex* 14. Cotidomn 
Oi oui well without trial, 16 Petition tlio king to lay his mairmge with Anno of Cloves 
before the convocation, 17. The Lord Mouutjuy piotusts against tho bill establishing a 
coimcil to judge oftences ngainst the king s proclamations, 3D. Pass a bill of attainder 
against tho Duko of Nurfulk, 59 Loid Seymour attainted* 102. Pass a severe Jaw 
against treason, winch is altered by tlio Commons, 129. Frame a poor-bill, which is 
rejected by tlio Commons, 130, Arc impatient to lmvo the succession of tho mown 
settled, 278. Check tho Commons, by tho ipiuoii’s order, from debating on matters of 
ruligious reformation, 337. Are refused a eonlerenue desired with tho. Commons, 37b. 
The Commons dispute with them concerning punctilios, 497. Send a bill to tlio Com- 
mons for entailing tho ernwu-lnnds un the king and his successors, which is refused, 
597, The number of Lords in the Hduho m the reign of James I, iv. 96 Impeachment 
ortho Mail of Bristol and Duke of Buckingham, 140. Procure tho Earl of Arundol’s 
liberty, 1 1 1. Remarks on tlmir conduct during the disjmtes between tho kmg and tho 
Commons, HI7. Vm tho petition of right, 169. Aio dissolved, 186. Thou lntorposi- 
tlou with the Commons m the Long Parliament requested by the king, 241. A 
committee of, joined to one of the Lower House, appointed to sit during the recess of 
Parliament, 2i>9. A committee of, with one of thu Commons, appointed to attend -Wio 
king to Hootlund, 299. Thu Uomuums declare an mtuntion of setting tlioir authority 
Ashie, unless they concur with them, 329 Tho bishops’ voles m* taken away, 341. 
The majority of tho poors retire to thu king at York, 351. I or those transactions 
wherein the rommndcT concur with tho Uonunons, sou Parliament. Aio obliged to mss 
l ho self-denying ordinance, 414. Olioowe Lord Ilunsilrm Hpcaker on Manch ester s going 
to the army, 472. Reject tho vote of the Uommons for bringing tho laug to a trial, 497. 
Tho House of, voted useless, dangerous, and to bo alxihshod, 510. A House o^ sum- 
uumed by tho protector, which thu ancient peers refuse to at Loud, v. 44. Thsor jurjsrtip- 
ttim mfuswl U) be acknowledged by the Commons, 44. Tim pours resume thoir seats m 
Urn Parliament following the final dissolution of tho Long one, 82. Olmjles IL pro- 
claimed, 83. The bishops restorod to thoir seats, 116, Ituluso to conmut Olarondun to 
custody ou the impeachment of tlio Commons, 157. Vote Uaremlon s letter to them a 
likd, 158. Thoir disputes with tlio Commons on Planner s ease, 178. Differences with 
(ho Commons on tlmir oltmuff n inonoy-bill, 3*J0. J«Tidi»vour to introduce a newtest 
«t(, onforcint! ,»wiivo nhwliencr, 2IW. CroaUUs^utos botwoon, *nd tho Cwaumms on to 
mm) Of Hldrlcy, m. Aro provaitod on by to Dito of Ymk to «hmt m. 

& his foviiur in to now tost not, 280. Itofuso to commit Danby on his 
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impeachment by the Commons, 203. Vim the bill of attainder agaiust Dauby, 30 1. 
Resume the business of the impish plot, 301. The right of the bishops to vote in 
Danby’s ease denied byilio Commons, 30!). Reject the exclusion-bill, 33*2. Knu the 
popish lords impeached by the Commons, 308. Take tlm speech of James IT into con- 
sideration at the motion of Compton Bishop of London, 4.0!) Assume llm administra- 
tion of government on the king's flight, 457. Dusiro the Prince of Orange to assume 
the government and summon a convention, 461. Then debates on the ipiostiim or a 
now king or a regency, 464. Tlum* enntomicus with the Commons, *l(>f>. 

Louis of ai tides, in the Scots Parliament, an account of their institution, iv. 302, Are 
abolished, 302. 

Lome, Lend, son ot the Rail of Argylc, obtains the gilt of lus father 1 # forfeiture, v. 113. 
Is condemned on tho statute of leasmg-making, 1(57, Is pardoned by the king, J (57. 
Retrospect of his hfe, 353. Is created Bail of Argylc, 354, — See A i gyle, 

Lorraine, Cardinal of — See Guise, Advises lus mere, Mary Queen of Meets, to rigour 
against tho Protestant leodeis who had taken arms against hei, m. 272, Concerts a 
massaoro of the French Hug minty, 272. — See Hugouota, Founds a seminary at Uheims 
tor the education of English Catholics, 3S2, 

Lotlumo, elder brother of Egbcit lung of Kent, dispossesses his nephew Edrio, i. 30, 
Defeated and killed by him, 30 

Loudon, Lord, is committed In Iho Tower for signing a lotier hi ml by tho Scots male- 
contents to tho King ut France, iv 23!), Is made an call, 303. Is sent with other 
commissioners by the Mcnis to Oxford to mediate between the Ling ami Parliament, 
388. Returns ifissatisfled, 388, Does public pouunco for countenancing the royalists, 


Hill, tho covonanlcrs repulse an attack on a conventicle then*, v. 313. 

Lovel, Viscount, heads an msunvuiioii in the Noith against Urmy VII , ii. 384. Flics 
to Flandeis, 384. Joins Lambert Simnal, 369, MupiHwed to bo killed at the bailie of 
Stoke, 301. 

Louise of Savoy, mother of Francis L of Franco, her character, ii. 61(5. Makes overtures 
of nuimago to Cluules Dulco of Bouibon, which ho loj^ts, 51(5, Deprives Bourbon ol 
his noasesaions by a lawsuit, 51(5. Concludes an alliance with England on tho captivity 
ot Francis, 523. A large present exacted of her, covertly, by Wolscy, out iho treaty with 
Henry, 524. 

Louvicrs, peaeo concluded there between Philip of Franco and Richard I of England. 
i. 38C. • 


Lew Countries, state of, at Hie time of Henry VII., ii. 303,— Soo Netherlands and United 
Piovmcns. 

Lucy, Richard do, left guardian of tho kingdom by Henry II. during hfn abnenee in 
Franco, l. 334). Repulses the imiptums ol Iho Scots, 339. SuppressoH an invuniun of 
Flemings under the Furl of Leicester, and takes him prisoner, 334). 

Ludlow* Liouteuant-gonnrnl, obtains columned of llm army in Ireland on tho death ol 
lrefcon, xv 552, Engages in the euluil of Wallingford Houso, v. 57. 

Ludovico, Duke of Milan, mvitoH the French to an uivomiou of Naples, ii. 420, .loins tho 
emperor and other princes in a league against Franco, 421). Milan subdued by tlm 
French, 432, 

Lupicaire, a Bmbancon, commands at Ftilaise for John King of England, i, 401. Sur- 
xendera the place to Philip, and enlists with him against John, 401, 

Lurignim, Ghay do, liow ho Voumo King of Jerusalem, i. 372. Loses his kingdom, and 
applies to Richard I. of England at Cyprus to establish Ills title in optHwition to Con- 
rodo Marquis of Montfairat, 372. Made King of Cyprus by Richard on imillmg Ids 
pretensions to Jsrusalom, 37U. in 

Luther, Marian, his character, and the motives of opposing tho Halo of indulgences, H, 504. 
Xb patroni izoa by tho Elector of Maxi my, 604. Tho progress of his opinions in Germany, 
505. His daotaes embraced by the Lollards in England, 505. Is wrote against by 
Homy VIII , 605, His sharp reply to Henry 1 # book, 505: Tlio quick progress of Ids 
doctrines, owing to tho art of printing, 509. Tonus the pone Antichrist 507, Several 
of his disciples take shelter in England, iii. 123, ■ 

Luxembourg,^ ^rotdiab^dcfTOts tho Prince of Orange at St Omor’s, v. 245. Is at- 
tackod at fet. Dorns by the Prince of Orange iho day after tho peace of Nimoguen, 260, 
Luxury, law against, in the roign of Edward III, ii. I.'KJ. 1 b 

guI }$ ■ tar l’opo Innoeont IV. to excommunicato tlio Emperor 

Shadono II., r. 400. OompUmts temamittod to it by Ilomy in. uul bin nobllity.m 
Ooimcd of, rramv^tlnthor feoni Pisa, a 437. Intowliotodbytlxopopo,4S7. Bononnood 
*>y Lewis All. of Franco, 4:75. 


Maobbth, a Scots nobleman, murders Dunoan King of Scotland, and usurps tho crown, 
1 , 126, Is defeated and Hllod by Siward Duke of Northumberland, 128, 
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Maccail, a Bents covenantor, expires under torture in ecstasy, v. 171. 

Macgill, Bn James, is by the Boots Pailiameut appointed a commissioner to treat with 
Elizabeth conconmig Mary, in. 3B2. Is dismissed by Eliz abeth without concluding on 
any thing, 332. 

Madrid, troaty of, between the Emperor Charles V. and his prisoner Francis I. of Fiance, 
ii. 527. 

Mioghuta, in tlio ancient German law, what, 1 . 104, n. 

Magdalene, sister to Pope Leo X , the produce of indulgences in Saxony assigned to her, 
ii. 503. Fauns out the sale to Aicomboldi, a Genoese, 504 — Sso Arcemboldi. 

College, Oxfoid, its contest with James II , v. 428 The picsident and fellows 

expelled, 420. GiiTord, doctor of the Sorbonne, appointed by mandate, 434. 

Mngun Oharta — Soo Charter of Liberties. 

Mahomet, the prophet of the East, a general review of the transactions of him and his 
in 11 owe is, l. 223. 

Maine, tho province of, agreed to bo ccdud to the Diiko of Anjou, on the marriage Df his 
niece Margaiot with Henry VI., ii, 266. Surrendered and alienated fiom tho English 
government, 200. 


Mauifroy, natural son of tho Emperor Ficdenc II., his contest with the pope for the mown 
of Sicily, l. 401. A crusade published against him, 492. 

Miijor-gonorals, established by Cromwell all over England, v. 19. Their authority reduced, 
38. 


Maitland of Lidington. — See Lidington 

Mnkivl, I)r., Prior of Barlings, heads an insurrection against Horny VIII , ii. 008. Is 
di'Hortud by Ins adherents, taken, and executed, 008 

Malherbe’s ode to Mary do Modicis, written m 1G14, a stanza of, iv. 570. 

Malta, Knights of, refuse to surrender up tlieir revenues to Henry VIII., ill 15. Their 
or i lev dissolved by Parliament, 15. 

Maubntis in the ancient German law, what, i. 105, n 

Manchester, Earl of, is, by tho Parliament, appointod general of an association of several 
counties against Charles I, iv. 382. Defeats tho loyalists at Homcastle, 385. Takes 
Lincoln, and joins Fairfax m the siege of York, 402. Assists in defeating tho king at 
Marstou-moor, 402. As also at Newbury, 407 Disputes between hun and Cromwell, 
411. ihm ns speaker of tho House of Lords, with Lcntlial of the Commons, to Houn- 
slow Heath, to ilcsue protection of tho army, 472 Is appointed lord chamberlain by 
diaries II., v. 100. 

.Manners, a review of, in the thirteenth century, i.408. State of, in tho roign of Edward II , 
ii. 32. During that of Queen Elizabeth, in 572. A review of, during tho ioigu of James 
1., iv. 103. A review of, during the tune of the commonwealth, v. 84. Great alteration 
in, produced by the restoration, 478. 

ManMid, chaplatu to Ilonry IH., Ilib onormous possession of pluralities, i. 490. 

Mans full It, Uount, commands an army in tho service of Fiodonc, elector palatines, iv. 72. Is 
dismissed, and engages in the sorvico of tho United Provinces, 72. Is engaged by 
• James, and asHihted with men to recover the Pakituiato, 93. His men reduced by sick- 


ness, 1)4. . 

Man u Failures, stab' of, ui tho roign of Quoon Elizabotli, iii. 570. State of, in the roign of 
James I,, iv. lUi. Groat increase of, after tho restoration, v 177 _ . 

Mariwuriug, is impeached by tho Commons for lus sermon on the regal prerogative in 
levying taxes, iv. 170. Ts promoted to tho soo of Ht. Asaph, 171. 

Murt'h, Ithtri of.— Hoe Msrtiinor. 

Murche, Count do la, his wife Isabella taken from him by tho Count of Angoulemc, her 
fatiior, and married to John King of England, i. 394. Excites commolioiLH against . John 
in the Freud l proviuoes, 394, J$ taken prisoner by John, 397. Marries Isabella, on 
John’s death, 480. ,, A T 

_ — . . * * km AA. trn am • i j wv 1 *11. .i .1 OAs 


army iu the north of Englami, and defents and kills tho lhiko of York, 206, Her army 
under the Earl of Vombroko defeated by Edward Dulto of York, at Mortimer s Cross, 
297. Defeats the Earl of Warwick at Ht. Albans, 207. Regains possession of the king, 
297. Retires Iwforo tho army of Edward Duke of York, 297, Consequents of the 
lkMmttouKWWs of her troops, 303. Her army routed at Teuton, 304. Bctirw with 
Homy to Beotimid, 304. Endeavours to engage tho Soots in her interest, 305. Solicits 
nsKlutauoo iu Franco, 308, Defeated at Hexham, 308. Her ©xtraordi^^Yont^ 
with robbers in a forint, 309. Goes to her father’s court, and retires, 309. Enters into 
a league with tho Earl of Warwick, 318. Marries her sou Edward to uio Lady Anno, 
{laughter to tho Earl of Warwick, 319. Returns to England on tho restoration of her 
husband, but arrives not till after Warwick’s defeat, 328. Ransomed by Lowis of Franco, 


334. Hot character, 334. 
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Margaret of Norway, by what title aho succeeded, to the crown ol Scotland, i. 5*16. Guar- 
dians appointed during lior infancy, 548 Tieaty of inarnngo between lior and Bunco 
Edward of England, 549. Dios on her passage to Scotland, 549. 

, daughter to Iloury VII., monied to James IV. of Scotland, ii. 431b Marries 

Douglas Eail of Angus, on the tlotilh of James IV., 481 Is divorced, uud uiurncs 
another nobleman, 57 1 . 

Mangnan, bottle of, between Francis I. of Franco and tbo Swiss, ii. 485. 

Maikham, Su George, hismipiossive treatment by the court of stai-cliumboi, iv. 208. 

Marlebnilgc, laws enacted by the Parliament summoned thoio by Henry lit, afLer the 
batons’ wars, i 531. 

Mane, Donald Eail of, appointed legont on the death of the Earl of Miuray, ii. 45. Is 
defeated and killed by Edwaid Baliol, 40. 

, Earl of, chosen Bcgont of Scotland on the death of Lenox, in 355. Is obliged to 

conclude a truce with the queen’s party, 355 Dies of melancholy, at the distnw'lod 
state of tho country, 35(j. Fein is an association, who seize the young King James, 39 1 . 

Mailings with kindred, an examination of tho question concerning, with luiuroucu to tlmt 
of Homy VIII, with Catherine of Airagim, ii 55 1. 

Mai slml’s Court, abolished by tho fjong Parliament, iv. 208. 

Mnxston-moor, battle of, between Prince Bupoit and Hu Thomas Fan fax, iv. 402. 

Martial law, tho abitraiy mihsciiiiimate oxeition of, pioviuus to and during tho reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, iii 548. 

Mai tin IX., Pope, summons a council at Placentia, to consult about rescuing Urn Holy 
Land from the Turks, i 224. Culls another c-imncU at Clermont, 22ft. 

V., Pope, elected by the council of Constance, n. 227. WriLos Ilumy VI. a severe 

letter against tho statute of provisory 300. 

Maityr, Pctor, demies leave to withdraw from England at the accession of Queen 
Mary, in 147. Is generously assisted by Bishop Gardiner, 117. Indignities used to 
lus wife's body, 147. 

Mortyis.— See licresy. 

Muiy of Anjou, queen to Charles Vll. of France, rccovois lior lmshuid from his dejection 
tm tho siege of Orleans, ii. 244 

, Princess, sister to Ilciuy VIII , married to Davis XII. of Franco, who dies quickly 

after, u. 47C. Marries tho Duke of Huilblk, 47H. 

•, Princoss, daughter of Hum y VIII., botiothinl, an infant, to the Dauphin of Franco, 

ii. 488. Is after betrothed to flic Emperor Charles, 497. Is contracted by treaty 
with the Duke of Oilcans, 532 Tho states of Castile opposes her marriage with the 
emperor, 535. The Bishop of Turbo, amlwissador Amu France, objects to her marriage 
with the Duke of Oi leans, 530. Is excluded from Urn suecesHion by Parliament, 5(18. 
Is taken into favour on her compliance with tho acknowledgment oi her lutlior’H supre- 
macy, 002 Is illegitimated by Parliament, 002. Is restored to her right of succession 
by Parliament, iii, 42. Adheres to tho muss dining tho steps to reformation in her 
brother’s reign, and, by the emperor's means, obtains a temporary enmiivuueu, 109. Her 
chaplains imprisoned, 322. Is remonstrated with hy the council, 122. Continues ob- 
stinate m the Catholic faitli, 122 A discussion of her title to Urn succession, 138, Hit 
narrow ©scapo from falling into the hands of Nortluiml^rliind, on lier brother's death, 
189, Her measures to secure posscHsion of the crown, 130. The Lady Juno Gray is 
proclaimed at London, 140, Tho nobility aiul Tieoplo dock to her, HI. The Itfidy 
Jane desertod, and her title inuversally acknowledged, 142. Causes tho Lady Juno ami 
her party to be apprehended, 143. BoIouhlm* tho Duke ot Norfolk and other prisoners 
from tho Tower, 144, Affects popularity, 141. Her bigotry, H5. Imprisons tlio Pro- 
testant bishops, 145, Cause of lier prosceutmg Umnuier for treason, 14(i, Tho muss 
celebrated before tho Parliament, 148. All Edward's statutes on religion repeal!*!, 148, 
Doliboiatos on the choice of three husbands proposed to lier, 349 Cause of her first 
dcclured animosity to lier sister ElizalKd.li, 149. Declares her intention of rnconcilemout 
to Rome, 350. Invites over Cardinal Pole in quality of legate, 150, Tho Emperor 
Charles V. proposes his son Philip to her for a husband, 15 L Dissolves llm 1‘arlia- 
mont for opposing tho Spanish match, 152. Rulvshinco of the miuriuge urtieles, 154, 
Remarks of the peoplo on this alliance, 354, Insurrections ou occasion of It, 185. Treats 
her bister Elizabeth harshly, 156, Orders tho execution of Lady Jane and her husband, 
157. Her cruel conduct with respect to Hir Nicholas Throgmorton, 159. Disarms the 
people, 159. Her fond anxiety for tho arrival of Philip, 161. Is married to him, 162. 
Is unable to gBt her husband declared presumptive heir to tho crowu, or to get him 
wowned, 1G0. Imagines horself pregnant, 160, Dissolves tliu Parliament, 366. 
Resolve® to exert the laws against heresy with rigour, 172.— Hoe Heresy. An express 
commission issued, more effectually to extirpate heresy, 177. A proctoinaiion against 
heretical books, 178. Bonds a solemn embassy to Pop© Paul IV., 179* Resolves fo 
comply with the pope’s demand of full restitution of ail church property, 180. Is do- 
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L- 3 n vSl ec t. and going to Flanders, 181. Her oppressive extortions 

l; , c suDjerts, 181. Is opposed by Pole and others in hoi design of engaging the 
mXT " l n Plll I ] r l P B jl’tonelwith Fiance, 188. Philip returns to press heT to that 
i S u ? wa3 „ effected, 189. Eaises money aihitianly for this war, 189. 
tbe Du *» of Guise, 192. Obtains grants torn Pnrlinmont, 196. AU 
blues or grants of crown lands by lici, for seven years to come, confiimed by Parliament, 
ill? ?l ater for roferrm g tlio Kmg of Sweden's proposals of marriage to her 
n?«ui i i 11 * Pi spares a gieat fleet for a descent on Bntany, winch fails, 197. Her 
chamcll‘r iSo^ ^ ™ caue[5 of ^<?r iUri08a > ldQ ' Dies, 199. An estimate of hei 
Mary, duaghtc 
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aims ot England on tlio accession of Queon Elizabeth, 216. TiBaty of Edinburgh, and 
murniont of tun administrntinn by this ticnty during her absence, 229 Refuses her 
asH( i nt to parliamentary reformation of leligion, 231. Refuses to ratify the treaty of 
I jumhiirgli, 232. Her husband, Francis II., dies, 234. Refuses the desire of the Eng- 
UHii ambassador, of latifymg the tieaty of Eilmbuigh, or to lonounco her pietensions to 
Uni crown of England, 234. Is lll-tioatcd by the Queen-mothei Df France, and resolves 
to toturn to Scotland, 234. Her i esontment on being refused a passage through Eng- 
land, 23 a. Ariivos in Scotland, 233. Shows great regret on leaving Prance, 233 Her 
character and accomplishments, 237. Bestows her confidence on the loaders of tho io- 
237. Loses her popularity by her adherence to the Catholic religion, 
-’7 f? exposed to insults from this cause, 238 Endeavouis to gain tho favour of 
dohu Knox, the rcformoi, who contrives to insult her, 239. Her life rendeied unhappy 
through Ins insolent conduct, 240. Hor futuie errors dcducible in part from tins cause, 
24 L Ta petitioned by the church on account of a uot at u bawdy-house, 241. Out- 
iogi‘S committed on her chapel, 242. Makes an ill-judged claim to Elizabeth, of being 
declared hor successor, 245. Elizabeths leply to her, 215. An apparent reconciliation 
lalvcH place between them, 202. Elizuboth evades an interview witli her, 203. Divers 
inateheH concerted for liex by her uncles, 203. The Eu.il of Leicester proposed to her 
hy Elizabeth, 204. Is piqued, at Elizabeth's duplicity m this offer, 205. Sends Sir 
Juiuph Mclvil to London to accommodate their ilittereuccs, 2G5. The LoiilDainloy 

Q joned to her as a husband, 200 Is advised by Elizabeth to invito lum, and his 
icy thi» Earl nt Lenox, to Scotland, 207. Elizabeth inconsistently against the 
mutch, 207. Reflections on her situation in being oi a different religion from lxer 
pimple, 208. Is cxhovtc'd by tlio General Assembly to i cm ounce tho Romish religion, 
Kbo. Is inarmed to Ijord Dnmley, 209. A oonfedexacy formed against her at Stirling, 
270. Drives the robots into Argylnshire, 270. Forces them to retire into England, 
27L Elizabeth's deceitful oouduot on tins occasion, 271. Pardons the leadove of the 
conspiracy, 272. Is advised to ngDur by her undo tho Cardinal of Lorraine, 272. 
Summons a ■Parliament to attaint tho rebel lords, 273 A diameter of her husband, 
Duntloy, 273. Incurs liis losentment on hor neglect of him, on discovery of his weak- 
ness and vices, 273, Her attachment to David Rizzio, 274. Rizzio assassinated in hor 
prcHeuco by Daniloy’s order, 270, Is detained pi lsonor rnkci palace, 270 ts recon- 
ciled tho banished lords, 270. Her art m procuring her liberty, 277, Collects an 
army, and drives tlio conspirators into England, 277. Grants them hbeity to return 
homo at tho intercession of Bothwoll, 277. Makes Duvnloy disavow all concern in 
Ulzzio’s murder, mid then loaves lmn in disdain, 277. Is brought to bod of a son, 277, 
Bonds Bir James Mclvil to Elizabeth with tho news, 277. MelviTs account of Elizabeth's 
bclmvicmr on this intelligence, 277. Hor intimacy with Bothwoll, 281. An apparent 
reconciliation botwoon her and Damloy, 282. Darnloy blown up with gunpowder in a lono 
house, 282, Is suspected to have concerted tins murder witli Bothwoll, 283. Is petitioned 
by tho Earl of Lenox for justice against Bothwell and others, whom liu charged with the 
murder, 28.3, Bothwell recommended to her for a husband by the nobility, 285. Is seized 
by Bothwell. to afford her the pica of violence, 285. Grants him a pardon for all crimes, 
280. Acknowledges herself free, and orders the bans to bo published for her marriage 
with Bothwoll, now made Duke of Oikuey, 287. Craig, the minister, who is ordered to 
publish tho bans, firmly remonstrates against it, 287 Ts married to Bothwoll, 288. 
Is exhorted against it both by her French relations and Elizabeth, 289. The people 
murmur at these gross proceedings, 289. A confederacy of nobility formed against lior, 
who take arms, 291. Is reduced to put herself into the hands of the confederates, 293. 
Is conducted to Edinburgh amidst tho reproaches and insults of the people, 292. Is 
sent to tho castle of Lochlevon. 293. An embassy sent by Elizabeth, in nor favour, 293 
Four different schemes framed for tho treatmont of her by her subjects, 295. Preten- 
sions to tlio regency, 290. Is forced to resign tho crown, and concur in a settlement of 
the administration during hor son’s minority, 290. Escapes from Lochloveu castle, 29a 
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An association formed, nnd an army raised, in her favour, 208. Receives offers or ossist- 
nnre from Elizabeth, 208. Is defeated by Murray at Langsido, 201). Rotirus to Eng- 
land, eiavmg protection from Elizabeth, 299 la required by Elizaboth to clear 
liciself from the muidci of her husband, 301. Scuds Lord Hemes to declare her readi- 
ness to submit hei cause to Elizabeth, 302. Appoints commissioners oa her part, U0B. 
The conferences opened at York, 304. The seoiot reason of the weak allegations made 
against her by Muiray, 300. Elizabeth transfers the conferences to Hampton Court, 
and odds other commission eis, 307. Murray licenses her more explicitly, and her com- 
missioners refuse to answer, 308 Ilor letters and sonnets to Bothwcll produced, 309. 
Is duectly chaiged with the murder, by Iluboit, Unlh well's servant, at his execution, 
310. The result ut the eon for unco laid before the English pnvy council, 311. Eliza- 
beth's lcply to her commissioners, 31 1. Is removed from BoLton to Tutbury, under tho 
custody uf tlio Earl of Shiewsbury, 312. Refuses to make any concessions, 313. A 
mull mge with tho Duke ,of Noifolk pmposed to her, 320. Receives a letter from tho 
Earl of Leiccstor, recommending this match, 322 Returns n favourable answer, 323. 
Is l amoved to Covontiy, and more strictly guarded, 325 Writes to Murray, but re- 
ceives no answer, 328 Her piuty sti eng then ml hy the death of Murray, 329. Receives 
terms fox a treaty from Elizabeth, which who ugrens to, 331. Elizaboth evades this 
treaty, and convinces lior of her manic enty, 332. Entcis into tlio Duke of Nui folk's 
conspuacy, 351. Elizabeth lemouHtmtes with her on her conduct, 354. Hor party m 
Scotland suppressed by tlio mJluunco or Elizabeth, 35(5, Her confinement rendered 
fetiietcr by tho apprehensions of Elizabeth, 371. Proofs of the authenticity of hor 
letters to BothwolJ, G04. Writes a pathetic letter to Elizabeth, 393. Her proposal of 
accommodation, 395 CountorJeit lottcis writ m her name by tho English ministry, in 
discover her partisans, 398. fs eonimittiMl to tho custody of Hir Annas Paulot anil Hir 
I)iuo Diury, 399 Desires leave to suImtDh) LiucoHter’H associaiion for tho mu 'tin's pio- 
icution, 399. Enters into Babingioifs eonspiiacy, 421. Ts convoyed to Eolhoriuguy 
castle, 421. Her papers seized, 42 1 JIi*r answ it to tlio informainm of lior approaching 
timl, '121. Is prevailed on to Ruhmit to trial, 425. Is provtMl to have conspired against 
ligr sim dames, 427. Thu con mu shi oners adjourn to tho star-chamber, London, unci 
sentence her to death, 430. Her hist letter to Elizabeth, 433. Her behaviour on being 
<u dared to piepuio for execution, 439. Is executed, 445, Ilbr character, 445. TJm 
OountesH of yimjWHbmy’s scumlalous reports of Quoun Elizaboth communicated by hor 
to the queen, 008. Her resentment against her son for deserting hor cause, 309. 
Inquiry mto tho evidences of her engagement in Babington’s conspiracy, CIO, 

Mary, Lady, daughter of James Duke of York, is married to tho Priueo of Orange, v. 251. 
(Joncurs in the. settlement of tho crown of England on tho prince her husband, 4(19. 

MaHS-bnok, levicwod and altered by llenry VIH„ iii. 30. Private masses abolished by 
act of Parliament, 93. Tlio mass revived by Queen Mary, 145. Is finally abolished by 
Queen Elizabeth, 211. 

Massey, Governor of Gloucester for tlio Parliament, his character, hr. 377. Is lwsiegod 
by tho king, 378, His vigorous defence,, 378, Is relieved by tlio Earl of Essex, 382. 

Masters, Richard, Yienr of Aldington, in Kent, concerts tho imposture of tho Holy Maul 
of Kent, li. 580. Confesses tho uviilice, and is punished, 581. 

Matilda, danghtor of Malcolm J II. King of Sent land, married to King Iionry 1 of 
England, i. 243. 

— — " , daughter of King Henry I., betrothed to tho Emqioror Henry V, of Germany, 
i 259* Married afterwards to Geoffrey, son of Ettlk Count of Anjou, 200. Brought 
to lied of Henry, 203. IteciiivoH the oath of toalty from tho English and Norman 
nobility, 203. Lauds in England to assert her pretensions against, Stephen, 273. 
Stephen taken prisoner, 270. Receives homage of tho barons, 273, Gums over Henry 
Bishop of Winchester, 277. Cultivates the iavnur of tho clergy, 277. Her character, 
278. Besieged in Winchester, 279. Elies, anti exchanges Stephen for her brother 
Robert, 279. 

Matrimony, ordered to bo solemnized by the civil magistrate, v. 7. 

Mathews, Toby, case of his expulsion from Parliament stated, Hi. G22. 

Maurice, Bishop of London, crowns Henry l„ 1 289. 

, Elector of Saxony, the grounds of Ids quarrel with the Emperor Gluirles Y», iii. 

150. Raises an army of Protestante ugumst him, 150, Reduces Charles to gruut a 
peace favourable to the Protestants, 130. 

— , Princo, son of the elector palatine, comes to England with h’w brother Rupert, 
and offers his assistance to Oliarlos L, iv. 3(12.— Hot) Rupert, Is sent hy tlio king with 
a reinforcement of cavalry into tlio west, 879. Is shipwrecked, 551. 

— Prince of Orange, — Bee Orange, 

Mantra vers and Gnunuiy, the keepers of the deposed King Edward IF., murder him oruolly 
by Mortimer’s orders, li 25. Thoir fates, 28. 

Mft xi mil ian» King of the Romans, his protonsions to Urn government of tho Txtw Countries, 
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low founded, u. 393. Marries Anno Duchess of Britany, 403, who is afterwords forced 
ito u nianuigo with the King of France, 405. Makes peace with France, and obtains 
rostitutiou othis daughter’s dowiy, 408. His conduct as emperor, 455. Joins Pope 
viuiuiH At in tlio lwiffuo ox Cambray against tlie Venetians, 455. Calls a council at Pisa, 
in i ,( injunction wim Lewis, in opposition to the pope, 45b\ Detached fmni the Fiench 
iu1i‘i cat by I op o Loo X , 462. Concludes an alliance with Henry VIII. and Fcidinnnd 
against Franco, 404. Solves under Henry, and leccives pay from him m Ins French 
oxiKiuitiniii, 4bJ. Detaches himself horn Homy, and allies with Spam and Fiance, 475. 
Uis itu'ffoctual invasion of Milan, and treaty with France and Venice, 486 His death, 
and ilio eompotitiun foi the imperial dignity, 491. 

Mnyc k noi*, Duke, of. Incomes head of the Catholic league on the assassination of his brother 
tho Duke of Gdso, in. 475. 

Mazarine, Caidiual, sucoouils Riclioliou in tho Fiench m inis try in the inf ancy of Louis XIV., 
y. 21. Temporizes with Cromwell, 22 His comphment to Ciomwell, 23 Concludes 
tiio tmity of tho Pyioneos with Spam, 65. Defuses to see Charles II. of England, GG. 

Mral-tub plot, v. 320. 

M uncut, besieged and taken by Henry V., n. 224. 

Mcdicts, Gafclieriuo de, her inflnenco in tlio court of Fiance lessened by the enormous 
authority usurped by the Duke of Guise and his bi others, in 232. Is appointed regent 
on tho death of Francis II. dunng the mmonty of Chailos IX , 234 Hci ill usage of 
Mary Quoen of Scots makes Mary think of returning to Scotland, 234. Remarks on her 
plan of internal administration, 253. Is fniced to cmbiace tho Gruiso paity agamHt tho 
Prince of Uomltf, 254. Consents to an accommodation with the Protestants, 261. Comes 
lo an agicoment with Elizabeth, 2G1. Conceits with Philip of Spain and Hie Ciudmal 
of f jormino a massacre of the French Protestants, 272 — Sec Hugunots. Massacre ol 
INiris, 358. ^ 

Medina Submia, Duke nf, is appointed to tho command of the Spanish invincible armada, 
lit- 401. Ilia instructions, 462. Disobeys Ins ordeis in sailing to attack the English 
fleet, 462. Is worsteii, and sails to Calais, 4G3 Is attackod and disconcerted by the 
English admiral, JOL Sails northward on his return, and Ins fleet dcstioyed by a 
fltm m, 465. 

Mrlvil, James, assassinates Caidinal Beaton, iii. 85. Ilis behaviour apphiudcd in Knox’s 
history, 85, n. 

, Sir James, is sent imibaswulor from Maiy Queen of Scotland to Queen Elizabeth, 

iii. 265. Uis urntmotimw lor negotiation, 265. His account of lus conversation with 
Elizabeth cmieeimng his nustiesH, 265 Ilis character of Elizabeth on his return, 2G6. 
Is sent again to Elizabeth to notify tho biith of Prince James, 277. His account of 
ElizalH'th’H iKihaviuiir on this occasion, 277. 

— , Robert, is sent by the Protestant association in Scotland, called tho Congregation 

of the Lord, to request assistance hom Queen Elizabeth, m. 227. IhopoBos to Maiy a 
marriage with tlio Duke of Norfolk, 320. 

Members for counties, the first stops towaids sending tliBm to Parliament, i. 501.— See 
Commons. 

M lire bants, grant impositions on merchandize to Edward L in their private capacity, i. 
617, 

Merchant Adventurers, tho socioty of, when first formed, i. 608. 

Mercia, thn Saxon kingdom its extent, and by wJimn foundod, l. 36. Its history 
continued, 36. 

Morion, a synod called thoro, to establish ecclesiastical privileges, i, 507. Tho resolutions 
of, ai » nulled by the polio, 51) 8, 

Motz imjflbclually attacked by the Empoior Charles V , iii. 150. 

Miebidsoii, the Scots prophoteHs, some account of, iv. 283. 

Middlesex, Earl of, troasimir, liis chai actor, iv, 88. Is impcacliod by tho means of Buck- 
lugluuu, 88. Ills fine remitted, 80, 

Middleton, Earl, is sont commissioner, on the restoration, to call a Parliament in Scotland, 
v, 11 1. Ills arbitrary couduct, 1G7. Ilis commission given to Lord Rothes, 1G9. 

Milan, duchy of, subdued by tho French, ii 432. Maximilian Slorza reinstated in that 
duchy, 4 02, Is attacked by Francis I. of Franco, 185. Surrendered to Francis by 
Hforzu for a ponsiou, 480. Tho French driven out, 509. Is invaded again under tlio 
Ailiuiral Bourn vot, 518. Tho city blockaded, 518. Bonmvot obliged to retiro by tlio 
desertion of his Swiss troops, 519 Is conquered by the imperialists under tlio Dukor 
of Bourlxm, 539. . The investiture again granted to Francis Sforza, 552. Tho omporer 
ronounci*s all claim to, iii, 47. 

Mildiwty, Sir ‘Walter, assort^ the royal prerogative in high toms to the House of Commons, 
Iii. 375. 

Military service, tlio origin and nature of, explained, i. 430. Changed into pecuniary 
supplies, 503. 
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Militia, tlis first establishment of, by Alfred, u 01. Rogulntod by Kinff Henry II., IMS. 
Fetulal, the lnconvomencos uttaiiilinff their sorvioo to tlio kiiiffs who mimmimiul their 
attcndanc ?, 563. How their personal semro heranie ckuiigul into pecnumiy Hii|i- 
plies, 503 The consequences of this alteration, 568 Law of Quivn Mary for the 
1 emulation of, m 201 State of, duung tlio reign of Queen Elizabeth, 508 Hlnto of, in 

tho loign of James I , iv. 113 A bill framud by the Commons, mul passed, inking it 
into then own hands, 313 Kmg Cliailus’s rrply when plowed to pass it, 315. # Is 
carried into execution wiilmut lus concurrence, 310 Sinte ot, between the restoration 
ond levulutnm, v. 57. Establishment of, by Pailinmciit., on the restoration, 131. 

Mill, Waltei, is burnt lor licicsy at St. Audi own, ui 221). The exlmmdmmy zeal of tlio 
people m his favour, 221). , , (>i „ 

Millenniums, oi iiftb-mimaichy moil, aio foi aboHslung nil government niter the death ol 
Ohailcs I, iv 513. . , 

Milton, Jblui, lus opinion of tlio monkish histones of Britain, i. 22 His ehumeter as a 
writer, v 94. His Paradises I jont, bow lu&eucd lioiu oblivion, 95, J him irks on tlus lute 
of tlio author, 1)5. His death, 95. 

Mind, human, history of, u 300. 

Miso of Lowes, tha treaty so termoil, i. 518. , , 

Mitehel, a Boots fanatic, fires a pistol at tlio Arelilushop of ht. Andrews, V. 260, Ills 
extraordinary treatment and execution, 257, 

Mona— Soo Anglesey. ( . „ 

Monarchies, heioihtary and elective, a comparative view of, uudei the feudal system, 

l. 44C. 

Monastenos, subjected cnlnoly to tlio king’s regulations, by the Puvliumnon l of Henry 
VIII., n 567 IteflcctinnH on their tendency, 590. Oommissjoiicrs appointed to visit 
them, 591. Cheat abuses charged upon them, 591. Several surrcndei their revenues, 
592. All nuns and frmis, who inquired dismission, set at hlicrty, 502. The lesser sup* 
piossed by Pavliumout, 592. Discontents among tlio pimple excited by the diH]ierscil 
monks, 607. Thu gicator monawteriL'N btipproNHiHl, 613. Reports of their Hcamlulmw 
abuses published to bring tlio memory of them into contempt, 615. Thu relies exposed, 
paiticulaily the blood <>t Cluist, 615; and rood of grace, 615, Tlio number of them 
Huppicased, and the amount of their revenues, 616. The hospitality exercised by them, 
618 Tliojauriendui of, eonfiimeil by Parliament, iii. 9. The Abbots of Goldbeater, 
Reading, and Glastonbury executed for treason, 10. A curious passage from Cokes 
Institutes lulfttmg to the suppression of, ii. 631. 

Moucontour, battle of, between the Duke of Anjou and the Admiral (Jnligny, iii. 345. 

Money, the valuo of, among our Baxon anecBtors, i 172. Reflections on, 174. Thu interest 
it boio m the reign of Jlichunl X,, 615. Remarks on the highest interest it Imre ui 
tlio thirteenth century, 533, A view of the stuto of, iu tlie reign of Henry V., u. 229. 
The rate nf, in tlio tune of Henry VII., 436, n. Thu interest, of, when tiist fixed by law, 
in. 70. Tho interest of, how limited in Kugland nml Franco at tlio time of Queen 
Elizabeth, 579. 

Moneyage, an explanation of tho tax levied by the Anglo-Norman kings under that nanus 
i. 458. When aljollshed, 458 

Monk, General, commands for tho Parliament in Dundalk in Ireland, where his gurrison 
mutinies against luin, and delivers tlio place up to Ormond, Iv. 520. Is left by Crom- 
well to complete the reduction of Scotland, 5*14. Reduces Stirling eiistln, ami seinls 
the records of Scotland to London, 553. Takes Dundee, and puts the iidiabituntH to 
the sword, 553. Reduces the kingdom to obedience to the commonweal lb, 553. (Join- 
mauds at sea, under Blako, in an engagement with the Dutch, 559. Defeats the Dutch 
flout under Tromp, who is killed, v, 11. His family and hiHtory, 66, His behaviour to 
his brother, who came to engage him hi the royal muse, 69. Marches into Kugland, 
70. Advances without orders, 72, Ilis message to the Parliament from Bt. Alban's, 
73. Arrives in Westminster, 73. His reply to tho thanks of Parliament, 74. Execute* 
tho ordors of tho Parliament in appitshemUng the refractory citizens, 75. Orders tho 
Parliament to dissolve, and call a new one ; and unites with the citizens, 75. Com- 
municates his intentions to Bir John Granville, 78. Advises Charles II. to leave Bnain 
fur Holland, 78. Bocutos the commando rw in Ireland in tlio king's interest, 80. The 
king proclaimed, 88. Receives tho king at Dover, 84. Is created Duke of Albemarle, 
100. — Sco Albemarle. 

Monks, British, great slaughter of, by Adtdfrid King of Northumberland, 1 31, Saxon, 
characterized, 88. . Their address in working miracles, 96.— Bee MmuistoriuH, 

Monkish histonans, character of, i. 21, 

Monmouth, James Duke of, his birth and character, v. 298. Ilis illegitimacy declared Ivy 
tibia king in council, 299, Defeats the Scots covenanters at Dothwull Bridge, 8X4. Is 
deprived of his command, and sont abroad, by the influence of tho Duke of York, 319. 
Comes over without leave, 821. Presents a petition against calling tho Parliament ut 
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Oxford, 340. Engages in a conspiracy against tlio king, 305 Absconds upon tlio dia- 
coveiy, oF it, 3RD Is pardoned, 380 Is banished, 381 Invades England on the acces- 
r ^ , 39 S Is attainted by Pnilumont, 308. Instances of Ills misconduct, 
•™. Is defeated at Sedgomoor, 401 Is executed, 402 
Monopolies, enormous giants of, by Queen Elizabeth, ui 537 The pernicious tendency 
of these grants, 552. Debates in the House of Commons concerning, 61,7 Thp patents 
for, calli'il m and annulled by James 1 , 594. Olnef pint of tlio national tiade engiosseil 
by exclusive companies and patents in the lsign of James 1 , 594. An act passed against, 
iv 87. Aid revived by Charles I., 202. 

Monnlhalitos, their liorosy condemned in a synod at Hatfield, i. 49. 

Munson, Sir William, commands undci Admiral Sll Richaid Levesonin an expedition to 
the coast of Spain, in. 540. 

Montague, Edwoid, a member of the House of Commons, the aibihaTy speech of Hemy 
vm to him, 11 . 029 

; — i brother of the Earl of Warwick, defeats the Lancastrians at Hexham, ii 308. 

(hiiiiH ft battle with the insurgents in Yorkshire, 315 Created a marquis, 316 Leagues 
with Ilia brother Warwick against King Edwaid, 320. Encourages his men to change 
Hides, and drives Edward from lus own camp, 321. 

" " ■ ■■ ' % Sir Edward, chief justice of the common pleas, is ordeied by Edwaid VI , with 

other judges, to prepare a deed for the succession of Lady Jane Gray, m. 135. Is 
abused by Dudloy, Duke of Northumberland, foi refusing, 136. His expedient foi tlio 
security of himself and the other poities, 136. 

, is smil with a squadron to the Baltic to mediate betweeu Sweden and Don- 

jmulc, v. 64 ^ Quits his station to assist Sir George Booth and the royalists m their 
ini omlod rising, which fails, 77. Obtains, with Monk, the joint command ot the fleet, 
78. (James the fleet to Holland to bung Charles II. over, 84. Is created Eail of 
Sandwich, J 00. — flen Sandwich. 

— ambassador at Bans, secretly negotiates with Fiance, and treacherously receives 
a largo bribe from Banllon, the minister of that court, v 258, n. .Returns without 
leave, and produces Dauby’s letter to the House of Commons, 291. 

Mnntargis, besieged by the Eail of Warwick, ii. 240. Raised by IIib Count of Dunrus, 

211 . 

Mimtoaglo, Lord, receives ultimatum of the gunpowder plot, iv. 4. Communicates it in 
Lord Salisbury, 5. 

MimtwucuU, the impcuial general, joins the Bunco of Orange, and obliges Lewis XIV. to 
abandon Iuh conquests m the Low Countries, v 222. 

Montfort, Simon do, appointed a general of the eiusaclc published by Tope Innocent III 
against the AlbignnsoH, i, 412,— For his son, see Leicester. 

Montmnrnnoy, Constable, cominands tlio Fi ouch ai my against the Spanit.li unrtei Fhilibwt 
Duke of Savoy, in 190. Is defeated and taken prisoner at the battlo of St Qiuiitm, 100. 
IHs sentiments of tbs marriago of the dauphin with the Qneen of Scotland, 226 Joins 
tlio Dukn of Guise against the Bunco of Conde, 253. Takes Rouen from the Fiotobtants, 
255. Is taken prisoner by tho Brotostunts at the battle of Dibux, 256. Is leioused by 
treaty, 201. Iieniegi's Havre do Grace, 2[J1. Takes it by capitulation, 262. Is killed 
at the battle of St. Denis, 343. 

Moutroville, the French ambassador prevails with Charles I. to seek protection m tho 
Hoots army, iv. 440. 

Montrose, Earl of, his first introduction to Charles I , iv, 427 Is imprisoned in Scotland 
ibr his attachment to the king, 428. Procures Duke Hamilton’s disgrace with tlie king, 
42f). Negotiates for Irish troops to make a diversion in Scotland, 430. Defeats Lord 
Elcho, 430. Defeats Lord Burley, 431. Routs Argyle’s forces, and is joined by grout 
numbers of thorn, 432. Takes and plunders Dundee, 432 Defeats TJncy and Biullic, 
433. Defeats tho covenantors at Kilsyth, 443. Is conquoiod by Davitl Lesley, 443. 
Retires abroad, 452. liaises levies to assist Charles IT, 530. Lands m Hcotland, is 
defeated aud taken prisoner, 53 1. His cruel treatment, 531. Is executed, 533. 

M arcar nnd Edwin, rebel ugamst the injustice of Tosti Duke of Northumberland, i. 134. 
Moroar justifies thoir cause, and is nuule dnko, 331. Head tho English against the 
Normans after the liattlo of Hastings, 177. Submit to William the Conqueror, 180. 
Attend him to Nonnandy, 182 Incite a rebellion m tlio north, 187. Reduced, 187. 
Tlioir deaths, 190 „ , 

Mure, Sir Thomas, remarks on his account of June Shore, ii. 624 When > Speaker oF the 
House of Commons, joins tho persuasions of Card in ul Wolsey to obtain the grants to 
Henry VllL, 5L4. The great Heal taken fl-om Wnlscy and eommittod to him, 548. 
Resigns the great soul, on Llic\ prospect of alterations in ldigion, 561* Refuses to sub- 
serihe the oath regulating the succession of tho einwn enjoined by Parlmment, 560. 
Ib attainted by Parliament, 570, Ills cruel persecution of James Bainham For heresy, 
578L Is tried and executed for denying the king's supicmacy, 584. 

vor,. v. 2 r 
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More, Roger, an Irish gentleman, foims a ronwpiracy to expel the English from Ireland, iv. 
307. Hrs design of seizing the castle of Dublin discovered, 300. 1r shocked at tho 
baibantiDS of 0 Neale, abandons the cause, and retires to Flanduin, 312. 

Morice, attorney of tho com t of words, makes a motion in tho House of Commons against 
abuses of ecclesiastical power, m 431. Is divested of his employments, and imprisoned, 
482. 

, a gentleman of Dovonahiie, is the only friend with whom General Monk consulted 

concerning tho restoration ot Charlos IT., v.78. Is rnndo secretary of state by tho king, 

100 . 

Moitimei, Roger, his littery, li 20. IIih first acquaintance with Isabella, queen to Ed- 
ward II., 20. His intimacy with hei, 21. Joins Isabella in a conspiracy against tho 
king, 21. Invades England with lici, 21. Procures tho death of the Etui of Arundel 
and the Chancellor Baldoc, 24. Takes the king out of LoieeKtGi’H custody, mul delivers 
him to the Loid Berkeley, Mautraveis, and Gonmay, 25. Orders tho two hitter to 
muTdor him, 26. Attends Edward III. m lus army to oppose the Scots, and checks lus 
ardour to engage them, 39 Arrogates to himself all authority m government, 39. Gun- 
eludes a treaty with Robert Bruce, 40. Hih measures to disappoint any combinations 
against him, 40. Contuves the dcstiuciion of tho Earl of Kout, 41. Is seized by tho 
Mug, 42. Tried and executed, 42 

, Roger, Earl of March, doclarod successor by Richard IT., li. 157. Killed in 

Ireland, 164. His sons kept prisoners in Windsor Castle by Ilenry IV. , 182. 

Mortimer’s Cross, battle of, between Jasper Tudor Earl of Pembroke, and Edward Duke 
of York, ii. 296. 

Mortmain, tho fust statute of, when passed, i. 600 The probable motives of Edward L 
in this law, 606. How eluded in the time of Riehurd II., ii. 378. 

Morton, John, lus character, ii. 382. Becomes confidant of Ilenry VII., 383. Mado 
Archbishop of 'Canterbury, 383 Oieated a cardinal, 424 

— , Earl of, Clnmrcllei of Scotland, becomes jealous of David Rizzio, iii. 275. Ad- 
vises Damley to get him cut oft 275. Takes tho coronation oath iu tile name of the 
young king, James VI., 290. Ir appointed commissioner in the cause of Mary, 394. 
How lie became possessed of a ousltct of Mary’s letters, 309. Is appointed by the Hoots 
Parliament a cuinnu turner to maim go a treaty with Elizabeth concerning Mary, 382. 
Is dismissed by Elizabeth without concluding on anything, 332. Is chosen regent on 
tlie death of the Earl of Mami, 850. Resigns tho regency into tlm hands of tho young 
king, and retires, 377, Returns, and resumcR an influence over government, 377. 
Is triod and condemned for being an accomplice m Darnlcy’s murder, by tho inlluonco 
of the Earl of Lenox, 378 llis execution hastened, in opposition to the interposition of 
Elizabeth, 379. 

Mountfort, Count do, half-biothor to John III. Duke of Britany, acknowledges Charles do 
Blow as successor te that due, by, ii. 70 Endeavours to acquire possession of the duchy, 
70. Engages Edward III. of England to patronise lus pretensions, 71. (hies to Puns 
to plead his cause, 71. Is taken and confined in tlio tower of the Louvre, 71.— Boo tho 
noxt article. 

— Jano Countess of, lmr vigorous efforts lo support her husbands interest in 

Britany, ii. 72. Is besieged by Charles do Blois at Ilennebotme, 72, Her vigorous 
defence, 73. Is relieved by an English fleet, 73. Goes to England to solicit further 
succours, 74. Edward goes over to Biituny in person, 74. A truce concluded for 
three y tsars, 75, Takes 01 larlos tie Blois prisoner, 88. Her son obtains possession of 
Britany, and is acknowledged by France, 114. 

Mountjoy, Lord, protests against the bill establishing a cmiue.il to judge offences against 
the king's proclamations, the only protest against any public bill during tlio reign of 
Homy v III., lit 89. 

", Lord, is sout lord-deputy to Ireland, on the precipitate return or the Earl of 

Essex, iii. 517, Drives Tyrone and h is party into the win ids and mmraHHtw, 517* His 
successes against the rebels, 580. Reduces tlio Hpaniurds, and defeats Tyrone, 086. 
Tyrone surrenders himself up to him, 541. 

Mowbray, John de, ejected from lus inheritance of tlio barony of Gower, by Edward It., at 
the instance of Hugh lo Dc&ncneer, ii. 15. 

, Robert, Earl of Northumberland, excites a conspiracy against William Rufus, 

i. 222. Dies in confinement, 222. 

Munster, Bishop of, invades tho Dutch territories at tlio instigation of Charles II, , but 
m&kes peace with the States, v. 143, 

Minrden^nis account of the military fierce of England at tho tims^f tlio Spanish armada, 

Murder, a list of the legal compositions for, among our Saxon ancestors, i. lllC. 

Murray, Earl ot appointed by Robert Bruce joint commander of tho Scots army with Txxrd 
Douglas, invading England on the death of Edward IT., ii. 37. IHm reply to the defiance 
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^ 1 ^°^es home, 3D. Is appointed guaidian to David Biuce, 44. 

Muvtoiy, Lord James crcatoil Earl of, and enjoys the chief authoiity under Mary Queen of 
Scotland, in 237. Becomes discontented at the mar riage of Maiy with Lord Darnley, 
26D Joins a confederacy of malecontents at Stirling, 270 Is ill-used "by Elizabeth on 
uic occasion, 271. Obtains a restoration to favour, 271. Is invited back to Scotland by 
Burnley, 27b. Is reconciled to Maiy, 277. Obtains leave to retire into France, ,291. Is 
appointed regent on the first resignation of Mary, 296 Arnves, and treats Mary harshly, 
* j pb. Summons a Parliament, which condemns Mary to imprisonment, 297. Demolishes 
the fortress of Dunbar, 21)7. Raises forces on Mary's escape fiom Lochleven castle, 299. 
Defeats her at Langside, 299. Is required by Elizabeth to lustify his conduct toward 
Mary, 302. Promises to come with other commissioners to submit his cause to E liz abeth, 
302. Is appointed a commissioner by tile kingdom for this purpose, 304. Tho seeiet 
reasons of tho weakness uf his allegations against Mary, 300. Lays his f ull evidence 
privately before tho English commissioners, and lequosts Elizabeth's piotection, 306. 
Provisos queries to Elizabeth, 307. The confidences tiansferxed to Ham pton Gouit, 307. 
Accuses Mary more explicitly, 308. Her commissioners refuse to leply, 308. Produces 
Mary a letters to Bothwoll, with the confession of Hubeit, 310 Is dismissed by Eliza- 
both, with a present for Ins charges, 312. Proposes to tho Duke of Norfolk a marriage 
with Mary, 320. His political motives in tin a proposal, 320. Discoveis Norfolk’s 
design to Mary, 323. Is assassinated, 329. His charactei, 329. Vindicated from the 
accusations of Queen Mary and her advocates, 606. 

Muscovy, a profitable tiudo established with, in 200. An embassy arrives fiom, to Queen 
Mary, 201. An exclusive trade with, gianted to the English, 566. This privilege 
withdrawn, 566. 


3SL 

Na.taka, battle uf, between Edward tho Black Prince and Henry de Transtamare, ii 117. 

Names, Clmstiim, strange modification of, at the time of the commonwealth, v. 7, n. 

Nanis*, tho edict of, revoked by Lewis XIV., v 411. 

Nnijji'H, conquered by tho joint force of France and Spam, ii. 454. Seized by the latter, 
454. 

Nastdiy, battle of, between Ohailcs I. and tho Generals Fairfax and Cromwell, iv. 437. 

Naval ns situation of that kingdom, n. 459. Crafty invasion of, by Ferdinand of Spam, 460. 

» Anthony King of, is oxelndod fiom all office and favour at the court of finance 
by tho litiluuiu ‘0 of the Uuur family, ui, 232 Dodaies in favour of the Protestants, 233. 
Is mu i hi lieutenant-general of the kingdom on the accession of Charles IX., 234. Joins 
tho Duke of Guise against tho Protestants, 253. Is mortally wounded at the siege of 
RoUmi, 265, — For his non, fleo Henry Prince of. 

, Henry, Prince of, is placed, by Coligny at the head of the Protestants after the 

dofout of Jumna, iii. 348. Is married to Margaret., sister to Charles, 357. His mother 
poisoned by order of the oourt, 357. Is obliged by Charles to renounce the Protestant 
religion at tho prioo of Ins life, during the massacre of Pans, 358. Flies from the court, 
and pianos himself again at tho hornl of tlio Ilugonotn, 362. Defeats tho kmg at 
OoUtiuH, 474. Obtains tho crown of Franco on the death of Henry III., 475. — Seo 
Henry IV. 

Navigation art, one of this naturo rejected by Horny VI , ii. 300. Is passed by tho Com- 
monwealth Parliament, iv. 556, In suspended by Ohailcs II , v. 196. 

Navy, English, stale of, iu tho time of Queen Mary, fix. 200. The improvement of, by 
Quern MUssftlmth, 568, Harrison’s accouut of her navy, 610. A view of tho state ox, 
during tho reign of James I„ iv. 114 Tho number of seamen then employed in tho 
merchant service, 114. Account of tho state of, from the restoration to the involution, 
v, 470. 

Naylor* James, a quuker, his extravagancies, v. 89 Is restored to his senses by punish- 
ment, 80, 

Nassau, Loot!, tho British chief, dofoated by Ortho Hie Sfixon, i. 18. 

Nuile, Bishop of Lincoln, occasions disputes between tho two Houses of Parliament by 
relenting on the Commons, iv. 33. Anecdote of him, 36. 

Nt*ro, Emperor, sends Buotonius Paulinus over to Britain, i, G. Recalls him, 7. 

Netherlands, tho foreign commerce of England, at tho time of Homy VUL, confined to 
those countries, iii. 66. Tho arbitrary and severe behaviour of the Emperor Charles V. 
towards the Protestants there, 347. Tho Duchess of Parma left governess of, by Philip, 
348. The Flemish idles booomo masters of the Brille, 365. Revolt of Holland end 
Zealand, 865. — Boo Orange, Duko of Alva recalled, 367. Tho treaty called the Pacifi- 
cation of Ghent, $60. A treaty concluded with Elizabeth, 369. The Duke of Anjou 
comes over to tlioir assistance, 386. Anjou expelled for an attempt on thrir liberties, 
800,— Seo Ignited Provinces. Spanish, rapid conquests of Lewis XIV. in, v. 1G1. 
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Settlement of, by the triple longues anti in aty of Aix la Chapollts 166 Dutch, overrun 
by Lewis XIV , 204 

Nevill, Sir John, executed for an msimortinn inxorMnm, m. 20, 

Neville, Hugh do, a fine paid to the king by Iub wife Tor leave to puss a night with lum 
while m prison, i. 402 

, the power, connexions, and blanches of that family, ll 271. llonmus ItcHtmual 

on, by Edwnril IV , 310 

Neville’s Cioss, battlo of, between Queen Philippa and I)a\nl King of Scotland, n. 8K. 

Neustna, a proviueo m France, granted to Kollo tlio Bants i 105.— S*m» Noimuiuly. 

Newark, is bosicgccl by the pailianumtuiy loires, hut iclicvcd by Prince Rupert, iv. *100, 
Suuondeis to the Scots army by the king’s on lei, 450, 

Nowburn, Loul Conway routed thcic by the Scots eoveuanieis, iv 2 IK 

Newbury, battlo ol, boLwoon Clutiloa I. anti the Karl of Essex, iv. 383 Second buttle of, 
407. 

Newcastle, the first charter granted io the inhabitants ol, to dig coal, i. 537. Is tuken by 
stoim by the Earl of L even, the Srots amend, iv ‘105. 

, Earl of, cammamls far the king m the nurtli of England, and takas powsmon of 

York, iv 303. Is created marquis, 3K5. Is repulsed m an atlack upon Hull, 3K5. Is 
besieged in York by the parliament my anuy, 102. Braves the kingdom in disgust after 
tlio battle of Marstmi-moor, 404. 

Now England, the colony of, how peopled, v. 02 

New Forest, how and when made, i. 211 Ronmrknblo accidents happening to the family 
of William the Oonqueior in, 233 

Nowfnuiulland, fiist discovery nf, u. 41 R. 

Now York, is taken from tlio Butch by Hir Robert lloluiCH, v. 137. Ih cchU lI to tho Eng- 
lish by the treaty of lhudn, 155. 

Newton, the math nmatie tan and philosopher, his rlmrnotor, v, 480, Ills death, 481. 

Nicholas, Sir Edward, is made seerotaiy of state by Charles II on his restoration, Y. 101. 
Is displaced by tho nilhionco of the BucIu'hh ol Cleveland, 132. 

Nimogucn, congress there, nnilor tins mediation of Charles IL., v. 241. Peace concluded 
tlune, 251 The* treaty ratified, 231, 

Nobility, Saxon and Norman, wliomu they differed, 1 100. Tho titles of, sold to supply 
James I. with money, iv. 33. 

Non-uddrcsses, tho vote of, passed by tho Long Parliament, iv. 481, Ih repealed, 487, 

Non-conformists, their ministers (‘looted out of their livings, v. 120. Five-mile act, 144. 
A ct against conventicles, 181. Declaration of indulgence, 13C. The declaration recalled, 
218. A bill for tlicix relief passed, 2 1!).— Poo Puritans, 

Norfolk, an insurrection there against onolomiroN, headed by Kot, a tanner, iii. HI. The 
insurgents dofeatod by Dudley Kail of Warwick, 111. 

Duke of, challenges liis accusor, tho Duke of Horoford, ii. 151. Tho dm 4 pre- 
vented by Richard II., 162, Banished for life, 152. 

■, Bigod, Rogor, Eail of, is appointed agent for Henry JIT. to the council of Lyons, 

i. 431. Objects to King John’s right of subjecting England to tho supremacy of Itome, 
491. His addresses to Henry HI, on the Parliament assembling in armour. 500. Ih 
gained over to tlio royal party by Prince Edward, 513. Refuses to nerve in the ex|x'di-. 
tion to Gascony, and quarrels with the king, 581. Refuses to attend the Icing to Flan- 
ders, 581. A now mareschal appointed in his place foi that service, 582. Ho and the 
Earl of Hereford present a remonstrance to him on his departure, 5H2. BcmandH or 
Parliament a confirmation of tho chaitem, and indemnity for himself, which are granted, 
583. Obtains a frill confirmation of them from tlio kmg on his return, 584. 

, Earl of, brother to Edward II,, engages with Queen Isabella in a conspiracy 

against him, ii. 22. 

, Buko of, resigns his office of treasurer, and rotiins from court, ii. 481. 

Duke of, opposes tlio progress of the reformation, u. 570. From what motives 1m 

became on enemy to his niece, Queen Anne Botcyn, 598. Presides as high steward on 
her Inal, 539. Is cominiSHionod to suppress Asko’s inHurrnetinn, termed tho Pilgrimage 
of Grace, 609. His prudont measures to distjess tho insurgents, (HID, Prowiilw on 
them to disperse, 6L0. Routs another insurrection, and puts incur olllcers to death, 511. 
Proposes tho framing of tho hill of six articles to tho House of Lords, Hi, 0. The re- 
partee of imo of his chaplains to him concerning tho celibacy of prints, 000, Procures 
a commission to commit OromwoU to the Tower, 16. Influences tlio king to a cruel 
pw*s©cution of hoiotics, on his niece Catherine Howard becoming queen, 19. Is ap- 

S ointed to command in tho war against within d, 31. Attends Henry in Ids invasion of 
’ranee, 45. Is chocked by tho king in a schema for ruining Uranmur, 53. A review 
of his services and honours, 57. Is, with his son the Earl of Survey, committed to the 
Tower, 58 Surrey executed, 58. Is attaiutod by tho Parliamnnt, 59. Ordered for 
execution, but saved by tho king’s death, 59. Is rolwwcd from ct mflmiiuwit by Queen 
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Mary, III. IIim utLamdei reversed by Parliament, 14S Advises Maiy to the Spanish 
Julian cc, 1**1. la sent to euppicHS Wyat’s insuiruchou m Kent, but is foiced to xetirc by 
a (h'HurUon ot his truopH, 156 

'Norlolk, Ihn younj^ Duke of, is appointed lieutenant of the noithcrn counties by Queen 
hliKiibHih, m. 228. Is appointed one of the commissioners in the cause between Maiy 
Queen ot ocicas anil Muiray the legent, 304 Enter tans hopes of manying Maiy, 306 
H riMHimts Mm my w queries to Elizabeth, 307. His charactei, 32 ) A mailings with 
Mnry propoHiul to him by Muuuy, 320. Obtains the countenance of seveial of the nobi- 
lity to Him scheme, 321. Seoul us the conuurrunoe of Fiau( o anil Spain, 323. Receives 
intimations irom tlui queen. of her Knowledge of his negotiations, 323 Endcavoms to 
iliseriMlit 1 lut reports raised against linn to the queen, 324 Is committed to tlio Tower, 
turn mu ti lends taken into custody, 325. Is leluased on pionuse of thinking no fuithui 
°l, ”tury , 327. Ronows hu uni-vc-spon iloncci with Mary, 351 Entem into a conspnucy 
with tlio Duke ot Alva against Elizabeth, 351 His scheme dibco vexed by Loid Bui- 
h'igh, 352. In tried, 353. Executed, 354 

Niiriiiiui, c.uslln of, nmlernneo there between Edward I and the Scots Paihament, to dctui- 
miuo the light of the crown of Scotland, i. 554 

NTormaiiH, origin of tho name, l 51 Their that invasion of Fiance, 51 , and England.— 
Sue William. Their character, 131), 211 

Norman barons conspire against William the Conquuioi, l 200. Suppicyseil, 202. In- 
stant of their voting in English councils, 305 

Nonnnudy, milled by Rolto tlio Dane, 1 . 105 History of Ins suecessoi s, 106 Character 
of the Noiiu.iuh, 131), 211. William Duke of, obtains the mown oi Euglaiid, 179— Mee 
William the (Jimqueroi and Robert. Invaded by Plnhp ot Fiance on the news of 
Richard I being iiupummod m Lermany, on Ins lrturn fiom the crusndc, 330 Philip 
repulsed at Rouen by tlio Earl of Leiouhtui, 330. John invented with the ilucliv of, on 
his brother Richard’ h death, 3!)2 Laid undei an mtculict on account of the Bishop of 
lleuuvuiNH captivity, who in miirundurcd, 303 Two Brabau^uns left govcmois of it by 
Jnlm on hut leaving it, 401. Rocoveied by Plnlip, 402 Th“ b.uons ol, how differently 
curimistunei'il from those oi othci cmintims, dm mg then connexion with England, 420. 
Tin* slates of, how cnmpoHeil, 451. Formally ceded to Lewis IX hy llemy 111. of Eng- 
land, 50(5 Is maidenly mv.uled hy Edward III , ii 73. Caen smz.d and plundered, 79 
tVlain taken, til In invaded hy four Fiuuoli amuus, 270. Finally loiluuod to tlio 
government of Fiance, 271. 

Norris, Hir .lulm, inius Sir Francis Drake in bin expedition to rnitugul, m 408 Com- 
nimulrt tho English lorces soul to induce Bvitauy lor Unniy IV , 488. Is sent to reduce 
inNiirroiiiotiw in Ireland, 48K. Is iluuoivud by tlio tru,ieherous negotiation of Tyiono, and 
dien of vexation, 500, 

Nortli-woHl posHugo, three attempts for tho discovery of, made by Sir Maitin Frobisher, m. 
503. Davis's Straits discovered, 566. Attempts fin tho discovery ol, made m tlio reign 
of JaniuH I., iv. UH. 

Northampton, a council called tkoro hy King Homy II. in which Thomas a Socket lseon- 
domninl, i. 301 Battle of, between Henry VI and tho E*u4 ol Warwick, u. 292. 

Northumberland, hinLory of tho Saxon kingdom of, i 30 

. « - - — , Enrl of, defeats Earl Douglas at Ilomoldoii, u. 187 Rebels against 

llenrv IV.* and leagues with tho Welsh and Scots, 187. Ilia son defeated and killed by 
the King, 190. IIih MibmiHNiou accepted, 190. Bullies to Scotland, aiul is killoil m an 
irruption into England, 192. 

- - — Dudley Enrl of Warwick made Duke of, m. 125 DetemuncN to nun 

Somerset, 126. (J.iuhoh Somormd, bis duchess, and fnemlN, to be aircHted, 120 Trial 
ami eveuliou of Somerset, 127, 128 Endeavours to get Tonslid Bishop of Durham 
altiiiuted, hilt In diNnppninled by the (Joiuuionn, 131 IIih measures m tho oallmg a new 
Parliament, 131. His ropivseututiniiH to mduco the king to alle.i the suceoHsiini, 133. 
IMatvs his own enuHNiirirs about tho lung, 135 Abuses the chief lustieo, Hir Edwiud 
Montague, for refusing to draw the deed of settlement for Lady Jane (tray, J3U Prn- 
euiv* the patent to bo passml, 13th Endeavours to gat. tin* two Puuoohsch Maiy and 
Elizabeth into bin power, 139. PvuehinuH tho J only Jane dray. 111). Ih disronreitcd 
utllie bad impact of affairs, HI, 'rakes the command or tlieauny, 141, Is deserteil 
by liis army, and proclaims Queen Maiy, 142. Is apprehended, M3. Is tried and oxe- 
i iiteil, 1 13.* 

- — , Euvl of, offers to release Mary Queen of Scots from her confinement hi 

England, iik 32-1. Enters into a negotmtum with the Duka d’Alva, and raises an 
insurrection with the Enrl of Westmoreland m the north, 325. Is taken by Murray, 
and mull nod in tho castle of Loclilevun, 3211 In delivered up and executed, 351 

- , Earl of, ih Milt by Hilaries I. to comniaud bin auny ugaiiisL tho Hoots, iv. 
218* Rutin* from Newcastle 'on the rout of Lord Oouway at Nowburu, 249. The 
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prevent the loss of Botmhamc, 241. Is defeated by the French at St. Omcr’s, 246. 
Comes over tD England to marry the Piincess Mary, 250. The marriage concluded, 
251. Concerts, with Charles, the plan of peace, 252. Attacks the French army the 
day after signing the peace at Nimeguen, 260. Remarks on his conduct with respect to 
English affairs, 436 Forms a league against Louis XIV., 437. Refuses to concur in 
the designs of James II , 439 His reply to the king’s solicitations by Fngel, 439. 
His instructions to Dykovelt, his envoy to England, 441. Applications made to him by 
tho English, 441. Ia foimally invited over to England by the principal men, 442. The 
motives which induced him to listen to the overtuies of the English, 442. His prepara- 
tions to oppose King James, 443. His declaration published, 449. Embarks, 450 
Lands at Toibav, 450. Declines ti eating with the commissioners, and marches for 
London, 455 Oidcrs the king, on his return after his fiist flight, not to appioach 
Loudon, d57. Is desired by the Poeis to assume the government, and to summon a 
convention, 461. Summons the convention, 461. Summons a convention at Edinburgh, 
462, Receives an offer of the clown of Scotland, 462. His conduct drning the meeting 
of the Convention Paihament, 468 His declaiation to a meeting of Peers, 468. The 
crown settled on him and the princess, 469. 

Orilniuorn, a council of, formed m the reign of Edwaid II by Parliament, to govern the 
nation, ii. 5 Ordinances framed by, 6. Aim paitieulurly at Picis Gravaston, and banish 
him, 6. 

Ordeal, in the Anglo-Saxon law, the seveial species o£ i. 170, 

Ordinance, the self-denying one, passed by tlm Long Paihament, iv. 414. 

Orkney, Earl Butliwell made Duke o£ m. 287 Thu bans ordeicd to bo published between 
him uud Queen Mary, 287. Is married to her by the Bishop of Orkney, 288 Endea- 
vours to get Prince James mto lus power, 291 Raises an oiniy to oppose a confederacy 
of nobles fin mud against him, 292. Flies to tliB Oikneys, and subsists by piracy, 292. 
Escapes to Denmark, wkuio he dies lnismably in piison, 292. 

— , Bishop of, mimics Mary Queen of Scots to Buthwoll, ni. 28S. Is appointed one 
of llio commissioners m her cause, on the part of tho king and kingdom, 304. 

Orleans, city of, bosicgod by the Earl of Salisbury, ii 241. Succeeded by the Earl of 
Suffolk on lus death, 212. Cannon first successfully applied at this sicgo, 242. Battle 
of Herrings, 213, Thu Duke of Bui gundy recalls Ins troops fiomtliB siege, 243. Distress 
of the town and garrison, 241. Jouu d'Aic enters it with a convoy, 248. A second 
convoy outers unmolested, 218. The English lepulscd from sevexai of their posts, 249 
Amazement of tho besiegers, 219 The Hicge raised, 250 — See Joan d’Aro. Is besieged 
by this Duke of Hu inis ill 260. G-mso assassinated thore, 260. 

, Lewis Duke iff, disputes tlm administration of affaiis with the Duke of Bmgundy, 

on tho insauityjof Charles VI,, n. 207, Reconciliation between them, 207. Assassinated 
by tho Duke of Burgundy, 207.— Fur his natural son, see Duuois 

« , Duke of, taken prisoner at the battle of Azincour, n. 214, Obtains a neutrality 

for Jilin demesnes, 243, Ransoms himself, 264. . 

, Lewis Duke of, disputes the administration of Fiance during tho minority of 

Charles VIII., with the Pruiooss Anno of Bcaujou, n 395. Obliged to fly to the court of 
Brilnny, 395, Commands tho Duke of Biitany’s forces against the invasion ofFianco, 
395. Taken prisoner by the French, 400. Released, to promote the King of Franco s 
Hint to the Duchess of Britauy, 405. Succeeds to tho crown of Franco, 431.— See 


Onnesbyi* left justiciary of Scotland on tho return of Earl Warronne to England, i. 588. 
Tho Kinds irritated at lus oppression, 588. Flies to England on the appearance of Wil- 


liam Wallace, 5811. . . . 

Ormond, Karl of, reduces the Spanish gonoral San Joseph n in Kerry, in. 379. t 

, Earl of, his hueoesscH against the Irish lebels, iv. 302. Engages tho justices end 

council to adhere to the kmg against llio Furliamenl, 392 Concludes a cassation with 
the rebels by the king’s order, 393, Sends over troops to assist the king, o J4. Glamor- 
gan treats with tho Irish rebels without his knowledge, 115 Resigns Dublin, and aU 
other places, by the king’s enter, to the puvliumontavy forces, 452 Concludes a peace 
with mo council of Kilkenny, and engages it to assist the king, 517 Narrowly escapes 
from a conspimey formed against him, 517. Retuos to Franco, 51,). Returns back, o 19. 
Reduces tho purhuinontary ganisous, 520. Besieges Dublin, *>23 Is defeated by a 
Hally from llw city, 523. Again loaves tho island, 525. Centos to England to OQueart a 
wnutpIrwY iipdiwt tlio protector, y. 46. In fnreod . to fly, 47. Is made atowaid of the 
hmuti'liolil, ami created n duke, 100. Is made Lonl-Lioutonimt o[ Ireland, where he 


BOTH ijuru-iuimmiianv ui jiuiuuu, * 7," 

Oitsory, ugaiiirtt Liml Khuftcwbury, 351), le recalled by lung James, 417. 
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Osnc, King of Dem, anil Eaufrul King of lionueia, apostatize to paganism, ami both perish 
m battle, 1 34. 

Ostend, sliort account of tlio sioge of, by the Spnmauls, id. 541, n. 

Ossoiy, Lord, son of the Duko of Ormond, his bold bpcnuh to the Duke of Buckingham, v 
191 Commands in tho fleet under Prince JRupei t, 2 ID J uslifics his liiUici s udinmist ra- 
tion in Ii eland against Lord Shaftesbury, 351. 

Oswald, King of Northumberland, recovers tho diHinomhoieil parts of his kingdom, and 
l eat ores tho Ohiistian religion, j. 34. Gives tho Britons a final dr lint, 84 Siam by 
Penda Bang of Mercia, 34. History of his sucoessois, 34. 

Otteibome, battle of, n, 154. 

Otway, tho poet, Jus uhappy fate, v 481. 

Overbury, Sir Thomas, assists young Carre, the king s favourite, with goo l advice, iv. 23 
His imprudence m the affair of Lady Essex, 39. Is committed to tho Tower by the de- 
ooitful contrivances of Rochester, 31. Is poisoned by oidin of Somerset ami his hulj, 32. 
His remarks on the English navy, 115. 

Outlaws, whether eligible to Parliament, m. 590. 

□xfuid Umvcisity, hy whom lirst founded, i. 73. Tho Parliament, nflei wards culled the 
mad rmliamont, assembles thero, 501. Tlio provisions of, enacted, 591. - See Barons. 
Lectures on civil law, when fust road thorn, li. 3157. When liist erected into a Itihhnpric, 
(517. The Parliament removed tlutliei by Climbs I., on account of the plague at bm» 
dim, iv. 131 T1 us Parliament dissolved on tho plague appearing there, 133. Negoti- 
ations thoio fora pcaeo between tlio king anil Piuhmmmt, 311(5, The king cuihuwmirH in 
foim a Parliament them, in opposition to that of Loudon, 3915. 

, Earl nl, invitis Henry VII. to an entertainment, u, 4*13. Einod by tlm kmg for 

his letameis, 443. 


P. 

Pauk, Alderinau, malccH a mot urn m Parliamont for giving Cromwell the title of king, 
v 33. 

Paget, Secretary, remonstrates to bird Seymour the impropriety of caballing against Ids 
brother the protector, m. OK. lufuruiH the protector of his practices, and ml vinos lum W 
ictuin Horn Scotland to guiu'd agaiiibt them, 98. Adheres to Somerset in his distress, 
11(5. Advises Mary to the Spanish alliance, 151. 

Pulfttmate of the Rhine —See Frederic. The English uiulertako tho recovery of it, iv. 93. 
r I'lie attempt fads, IN, Treaty of Westphalia, v, 29, 

Pulostme, state of, at the ainval of the crusaders, Richard I. of England and Philip of 
Erunce, i. 372. 

Palmer, Mis. — See Cleveland. 

, Six* Thomas, is employod hy Northuniberhuid us a spy upon Homeiset, ui. 12(5. Ilis 

aeonaation against Somerset, 120. Isupprdiendcd for joining the party of the Lady Juno 
Gray, 143. Is executed, 113. 

Pandolf, legato from Pope Innocent III. to Philip, ui Jus expedition against King John of 
England, Ins private instructions, j. 415. Proposes an interview with John, 415. Pro- 
cures his submission to the pope, 415. Receives the resignation of Ins kingdom, and 
homage from lum, 418. Excommunicates tin* Earl of ALhcmnilc and Ills adherents, 
478. 

Ihipoey, tho seat of, how Axed in Italy, ii. 179. 

Papal authority, tlio popular sentiments of, in the reign of Edward Id., II, 129. Renounced 
by Henry VIII., 588. — See Reformation. 

Par, Catherine, married to Henry VUL, id. 40. Is made regent during Ilenrj's absence 
m Eianco, 45. Her narrow escape from impeachment tor heresy, 58, Her prudent 
evasion of this duwgcr, 58, Miu'iich Lord Heymnur soon after Henry’s death, 97. Pies 
in childbed, 99. 

Piuiri, masaucro of tho Hugonots in that city, on tin* eve of St. Bartholomew, ill, 358. '-See 
Fiance. 

Paikcr, Arehbiahop, his chumotor, lii 4tU. 

, Bishop of Oxford, is violently appointed President of Magdalen Hall hy James II., 

v. 421). 

Parliamont, English, a view of, in its feudal form, i. 1 IS. Hy what t-ithw tho clergy ob- 
tained seals m, 4*18. The minor tunee of tho barons in, 440. The Ouumouh not origin- 
ally a part of, 449. Onmpobou wholly of military tenants, 450. Whim usually assem- 
bled, 452. That summoned at Oxford m the minorilv of Henry III. gruutH in his 
name a lonowal and confirmation of tho great charter, 479. Refuses supplies to Henry, 
487, 492. The spirited rcniouHtrimecs of, to tlio king, on his demand of a supply, 495. 
Grant* a supply im a solemn confirmation of tlio great dim ter, *197. Assomblue, dressed 
in armour, 51)0. That termed tho wad one moots at Oxiord, 501. A supremo council of 
twenty-four chosen by, to regulate the government, 501, Tho first eflbrts towards send- 
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ing representatives of counties to, 501. Regular sessions of, appointed by the council of 
Itaruns, 50 X. A committee appointed by the council of twenty-foui, of equal authority 
with, to act in the mtojvuls oi the sessions, 503 One called by Homy, which authonzea 
him 1o robinno the government, in consequence of the pope’s absolution, 509. One sum- 
moned by Leicester after the battle oi Lewos, which appoints a council of nine to 
admnustci government, 520 Again summoned by Leicester, and the House of Comm ons 
regularly funned, 521. Approves of the ordinances of the reforming barons, after the 
rivil wars were ended, 531. Other laws enacted m the leign of Henry IH , 531. Tlio 
lust summoned by Edward I rofoims the administration of justice, 540. The barons 
prohibited coming to, except summoned by wilt, 565 Grants supplies to Edward for a 
French war, 577 Ih awed into a aoufhmation of the two oharteis, by the Eails of Noi- 
folk and Hereford, while the king is in Flandeis, 583 A summary view of the supplies 
giuutcd to Edwaid I , (508. The banisliment of Piers Gavaston demanded by Thomas 
Uni 1 oi Lancaster, u. 4 Pincures the government to be vested m a council of twelve, 

5. Pusses a sentence of forfeiture and peipotual exile against the DoBpenscrs, 1 6 De- 
poses Edward II., 24. A council of legency formed by, to act diuing the mmoiity of 
Edward I II., 36. Ratifies Moitimei’s treaty with Robeit Biuce, 40. Condemns Moiti- 
luer to death, 42 Assists the king m his endeavouis to rcstoie Edward Baliol in Scot- 
laud, and its advico to him, 47. Grants supplies to assist the pictonsions of Edward to 
tho crown of France, 55. Is summoned by Prince Edward duiing hiB father’s absence 
m Flundois, but no supplies obtained, 58. Remarks on tliB piescnt power of, 59 Its 
conditional grants to tho king, 59 Resolutions of, on his assumed title as King of Fiance, 
t>0. Frames an act fir ledress of grievances befnio the making the required grants, 68. 

U prevailed on to repeal this act, 69 Advises tho king to bieak tho truce with Philip, 
and makes giants for tho renewal Df the wm, 76. Tho consideration it arrived to in tho 
iVign of Edward III , 125 Its frequent endeavours to abolish purveyance in this reign, 
12(>, Attempts iu vain to reduce the price of labour, 132 Settlement of government 
established by, during tho minority of Richard H , 137 Is dissolved, and the increase 
of its authority shown, 138 Imposes a poll-tax, and the alarming consequences of 
ii> 139. Its puiemptoiy deputation to the king, 146. Its undue compact with the 
Duka of Gloucester and lus paity, 148. Proceedings against the ministry, 150. The 
hregulimty of their conduct, 152. Iuiluuneo of the king over, anil their compliance 
with his iuouhiui'h, 322. Adjourned to Shrewsbury, 1G0 Grants Richard tho duties on 
wool and h*atlu*i for lire, with otliei subsidies, 101. Befoio then dissolution, vest the 
parliamentary autlioiity m a committee of twelve loids und six comm oncis, 1G1. Names 
of tlu» rommiasionois, 161, u. Head* of tho accusation presented to, against King 
milliard, Kill. Deposes him, lfili. Act agamst lieiosy, 177. Repealed, 177. The 
reptul suppressed by tho milueneo of tho clergy, 177. Contusions m, at the accession 
of Henry IV., 182. Opposes his attempt to exclude females from tlio succession, 196. 
Advises tho king to souse the temporalities of tho church, 197 Renews the same advice 
ti> Henry V., 206. Grants to Homy, after the battle of Azmcour, 215, 222. Causes 
which contributed to increase its influence m government, 230. Appoints a now 
arrangement of administratmn during the minority of llcnry VI , 230. Refuses supplies 
to the Duka of Bedford, Regent of Franco, 253. One called at St. Edmund’s Bury, 267. 
Makes the Duke of York protector during pleasure, 28S Resumes all tho giants to 
tlm crown since tho tnue of Henry V., 290 That of Coventiy, remarks on, 300 ^ Tho 
title of Edward IV. rueoguized by, 305. Attainders rovciHcd, 306. Act of forfeiture 
and attainder pawed against Henry YI. and lus queon, and tbeir party, 300. Summoned 
at Iho rcHtorutiou of Henry VI., 323 New system of attainders and rovoisals, 323. 
Hummoriod by Edward on lus restoration, 329. Thou giants to tho king toward a French 
war, 33(1. UotloetioiiB on the mooiisistoncy of their proceedings, 388. One summoned 
by Richard HI. recognizes Iuh authority, creates lus HonPrmeo of Wales, and makes 
grunts, 360. Attainders reversed on the eimung m of llcnry YU, 379. Expedient for 
qualifying the kings prior atluiuder, 380, Entail of tlio crown, how managed, 380. 
Attainders of the York party, 381. O rants a supply for iho assistance oi tlio Duke of 
Brituuy, -KM). Grunts supplies to tho king for a war with France, 408, Passes a law 
to indemnify all who art umler the authority of the king fin tho time being, <UR. 
(il runts Henry another subsidy, 423. Us obsequiousness to lus oppressive mooauros, 435. 
(JImmihch Dudley, the minister of his oxtoi turns, speaker, 435. Btui-ehambor authunty 
continued by, 412, The king’s suit fox nmrdor limited within a year and a day, 442. 
Bent lit of clergy abridged, 442, Statutes against rolaxners and for other salutary pur- 
iHwes. 442. Diw permitting the cntailmont of estates to be broke, 4X1, Review oi othor 
laws passed by Henry VH., 415. TliuIirsLuf llcnry VIU. attaints Empsou and Dudley, 
the ministers of tho extortions of Henry VH , 152 Rodrigos some abuses in Hie Into 
reign, 453, u. ilnttiiH supplies for n wav with Fruuisc*, 458. Imposes a proportional 
isdlduN, 462. Grunts of, to Henry, by the influence of Cmdinal Wolsey, and of 
Hir Tiunuun More, 513. IWs mi act against levying auuates, Continues to 
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abridgo the papal authority m tho regulation of monasteries and election of bishops, 567. 
The sricc easion of the ciown regulated, 568. Dechircs the king supremo head of tho 
church, 569. Attaints Sir Thomas Moro and Bishop Fislior, 570 Unites England anil 
Wales, 570. Passes on act of attainder against the accomplices of the Holy Maul of 
Kent, 581. Tho lesser monasteries suppiesscd by, 501. Further progress made m tho 
union between England and Wales, 592, Tho gross flattery of the Speaker of tho House 
of Commons to the king, G02. Reason assigned for annulling tho king’s marriage with 
Anne Boleyn, 602, n. The Princesses Mary and Elizabeth illegitimated, mid tho 
succession settled on the king’s issue by Jane Seymour, 602. All authinity of the Bishop 
of Romo renounced, GOD* Passes tho bill of six artielos, for abolishing diversity of 
opinions in religion, ni. 6. Enacts that royal proclamations shall have tho force* of laws, 
7; yet passes a statute declaring that the king’s proclamations shall not infringe tho 
laws or customs of the icalm, 7. Confirms tho suri under of the monasteries, 1), Dissolves 
tho order of St John of Jerusalem, or Knights of Malta, 14. Grants with reluctance 
supplies to Homy, 15. Instance of its servile compliance with Homy's enputrs, GOD. 
Condemns Dr. Barnes for liciesy, 19. Attaints Queen Catherine Ilowaid and liar 
associates, 25. Passes an act to sccuie tho virtue of Henry’s future wives, 26. Ireland 
erooLed into a kingdom by, 01)0. Ratifies tho future' decisions of tho nnutniHHiftiim 
appointed by tho king to establish a lcligion, 28. ProlubUs tlic muling of tlwi Bible to 
the lower classes of the people, 29. Grants supplies lor a Ficnch war, 58. Enacts thufc 
oflencos against thu king’s pi oclamatirm shall bo judged by a council of nine, III). Buford's 
obedience to the EiudiUmi of a Christian Man, published by Henry VUI.,39. Restores 
the Prinocsscs Mary uiul Elizabeth to llioir right uf HueccBHiou, 42. Thu style of tho 
king’s regal title settled, 13. Tho king’s dubts r on ti acted by a general loan remitted, 
43 Ann Dior oath of tho king’s supremacy mqioHed, 43/ Tim law of ilio six articles 
mitigated, 43. Giants another subsidy, 19. Bi*stows cm the king all tho university anil 
hospital luvunues, 49 Tho abject finitely bestowed rm tlui King, 50. Henry’s speech 
to, on proroguing it, 50. Attainder uf tho Duke ot Norfolk, 59, A recapitulation of 
tho statute's p iBsod by Homy VIIL, 03. Remarks on tho Htntulo granting him the duties 
of tonnage and poundage, 05, One summoned by the Duke of Komerset, protector, 1U. 
The wholesome laws passed this session, 91, I/iril Heymour condemned, 102. Oulibaoy 
ronomnu-nded to the eleigy, but their marriage peimitlod, 103. Heavy taxes laid on 
money and trodo, 601, n. Deprives tho protector of all his oflicos, and fines him, 117. 
Passes a severe act against rioters, 118. The now liturgy authorized, 128. Interest for 
money declared illegal, 129. Acts passed against treason, anti making provision for tlm 
poor, 130. Tho Latin inttss celebrated in, at tlie accession of Qucnu Mary, 148. The 
species of treason limited, 148. Thu queen's legitimacy established, 1 18. All EdwtmL’s 
statutes of religion repealed, 118. Tho Duke of Norfolk’s attainder reversed, 148, Im dis- 
solved for opposing tho Spanish alhaneri, 152, A laigo sum sent over by tho Emperor 
Charles V to bribe tho now one, 1GD. Gardiner's speech at tho opening of, l GO. Tho 
cautioiiof, with respect to tho pretensions of Tin lip, 1G1. Is dissolved, 111 I. A now one 
summoned, which reverses Iho attainder of Cardinal Polo, 1G3. Implores forgiveness of 
tho pope foi their defection from tho church ol Homo, J G3. ha caution to prevent (ho re- 
sumption of church-lamb). If* 1. i fcuvn os the sanguinary laws against heretics, 1(15. Tuntlu 
and first-fruitB restored to tho church, 181. BubsidioH ginnieil by a new one, 190. All 
solos or gmuts of crown-lands by the queen fur seven years to come confirmed, 196. La w 
for regulating tho militia, 201. The first law for repuir of’ the high ways by a general 
parish duly, 202. The joy discovered at llio aceesmou of Queen Eliza lx U», 203. A new 
one called, by whom the title of the queen is leengmzixl, 208. The nuwly-ereeted menus- 
tones suppressed, 209. All statutes of Edward VI, concerning religion restored, 2 10. The 
nomination of bishops given to tho crown, 210, The muss alxillshed, anil liturgy restored, 
21 L The queen's royal power over all her dominions strongly averted, ami the abortion 
of the iwipftl authority subjected to tho 'penalties ofli canon, 259. Ijiiwh agaumt pro- 
phesying and witchcraft, 259, Supplies gi anted to the queen, 2(19. Eh/aU-tli’n h|kkk!u at 
the dissolution of, 280. A new one summoned, niter an luUxrvul of five yi urn, 333. Is 
piombited by tho quoon’s order from nidldlmg with any matters of state*, 333. Reflections 
on her haughty treatment of, and hor duu lured notions of the proper objects of its 
attcutiun, 340. Laws passed this session of, 3Jd. A spirits speech of Toler Wentworth* 
aoommonei, in favour of liberty of speech in, 373. Tutitions tlie queen for church 
reformation, instead of proceeding on th e bill introduced ft »r tluit purine, 376. Bunplios 
granted by, to the queen, 301, Laws agidnsl isipery, 38L OonfirniH the association 
0 J^ )rotoD ^ on ,°^ 10 T 10011 ' 309. Appoints a regency, in ease of her violent death, 
390. A severe law oguanst Jesuits and popish priests, 399. Elizabeth’s speech on 
tho application made by the Commons for firthur religious rofonnation, 403. Ratifies 
the sentence i against Mary Queen of Boots, and petitions for her execution, 432 
Grants supplies to llie queen en the defeat of tho Hnanish nrnimla, 465. Puhkch a 
severe law against lceusaut*, 182, Votes supplies, 483. The queen’s qiracli (o, 481. 
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Its legislative power checked by Elizabeth, 554. Tyrannical statutes passed by, 557. 
One summonod by James I, 588 Appoints commi&sioneis, at the king's desire, to 
treat of an union between the two kingdoms, 596. Becomes jealouB of the legal 
pieiogative in ecclesiastical affairs, iv. 19. Buckingham lays before it an msmcoie 
account of the tieaty for the Spanish match, which the king and prince vouch, 85. 
The king’s speech l elativo to a war with Spain, 87 An act against monopolies, 87. 
One summoned by Charles I. on his accession, 129. Its ill humour, owing to 
disgust against Buckingham, 131. Other contributing causes, 132 Is adjourned 
to Oxford on account of the plague, 134. The king lays his necessities before it, 
134. Eoiuhcs supplies, 135 Dissolved on the plague appearing at Oxford, 138. A 
second called by Oliarfos, 139. A third summoned, 159 The king’s threatening 
address to it, 159. The petition of right passed, 169 , which is followed by a grant of 
supplies, 172. Is dissolved, 18 G Is summoned, after eleven years' interval, 238. The 
king’s pleas to procure supplies, 239. Is abruptly dissolved, 245 Meeting of the Long, 
255. An act for triennial Parliaments passed, 276. Attainder of Stiaffoid, 289. Act 
ftgiunHl adjourning and pioioguing the Pailiament without its own consent, 294 The 
star-chamber and high-commission court abolished, 297. Other arbitrary courts sup- 
pressed, 298. Adiouras, and appoints a committee of both Houses to sit duimg the 
recess, 299. Appoints a committee to attend the king to Scotland, 299. Makes a present, 
with acknowledgments, to the Scottish army, winch are now disbanded, 301 A day of 
thanksgiving appointed for the national paeiff cation, 301. Applies to the Eail of Essex 
for a guard, 304. Votes the king’s interfering m a bill depending m, to be a bi each of 
privilege, 320 Brffootions on the uncertainty of parliamentary privileges, 327. Peti- 
tions or addresses received iroin divers bodies of the common people, premising to protect 
its privileges, 331). Is petitioned by a body of woman, 340. The bishops’ votes taken 
away, 341. Threatens tlin queen with an impeachment, 341. Passes the militia bill, 
313. Ifcaiwa an army, and appoints the Eail of Essex general, 351 Obtains loans ot 
the people, 851. Sends conditions of ngreomont to the king, 352 Stops all remittances 
of revenue to the king, 355 Tlioir fleet intercepts supplies from the queen to the king, 
356 Its haughty reception of the king’s ovciturcs, 359 Votes an address for a_ treaty 
nilcr the battle of Edge-hill, 365. Its demands in the negotiation at Oxford, 3C5. 
Kor thn operations of its forces against tho king, see Essex, Waller, Fanfhx, Cromwell, 
&i\ Tho military operations conducted by a committee of both Houses, 378. Tho 
socret measures and despotic authority of this committee, 378. Applies to Scotland for 
nHHistnnni, 386 Scuds cunnuiHsioncis to engage the Scots to confederate with them. 
Ml Kumvos and onfoicos subscription to the solemn league and covenant, 389. 
ItomitH money fo Scotland, to raise an army, 390. Measures tuken to suppress the Irish 
rebellion, 890. A committee of, sent to Ireland, is excluded tho council by the influence 
of Ormond, 392. Lays an excise on boor, wine, and otlmr commodities, 397. Publishes 
an ordinance for retrenching a meal a weak, toward the public seivico, 397. Is wrote to 
by thn king, but rejects his offers of treaty, 397. The independents foim a party in, 
410. Ditioronees botwoon Manchester and Cromwell, 4X1. Passes tbe self-denying 
ordinance, 114. Ronoivos proposals from tho king for a tieaty, 410. Bands com- 
missioners to Uxbridge, 418. Summons an assembly of diunos at Westminster, lor 
regulating religion, 418. Demands of tho commissioners at Uxbnilge as to roll-on, 
4 18. Demands as to tlio imlitia, 420. Demands with regard to Iretond, 421. OUioi 
demands made to tha king, 422. Return of tho commissioners, 422. Executaou ol 
Lnud, 421. Publishes tliu king’s totters token at Nasoby, 430. Kelusos a tooaty with 
tlio king. 445. Issues oiilms for sueuring lnm, if ho come to London, 445 Ruproaokcs 
tL, kingwitli Glamorgan’s tiansactions in Ireland, 440. Establishes tho piesbytonan 
discipline, 447 ; but rofusos to admit tho divine right of it, 447. Restrains tho powwof 
(ixromiumiir-ution, 448. Is informed by the Scots of tho king s mnval xa thoir ann^ 
450. Bends fresh proposals to tho king, 452. _ Treats with Ike Scots frr dclivonngup 
tlm king, 453. Ho is dollvcrod to tho commissioners sent for linn, 456. . 
mluoiiim of tho army, 457. Tho winy begins to mutiny against its authority, 459. 
Bonds proposals for their gomg to IrolMid, 459. Votes to disband all who xeiuse tlmt 
srrvWoiS, Discovers Oromwnll’s sohomes, and prepares an accusation agamst torn, 
4lfK its ojtprossivo acts mute U 2 o£ 

mlmimwimtnm, 

Kuttw mfo a nogntia 

tho forces, 471. la obliged w vuw y-™ v 472 

bv tho nnnulaoo fo reverse a vote for tho clvango of the London militia, 

ss 'sstrssi a. 5*--. «?• = !»*-»= tes 
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488. Disavows any oonrHimmce in tho acizuro of this king by this army, 498, Ia sur- 
louuded by tho aimy, 494. Pioeceds to a conclusion of tho treaty with the king, 
495, Tins presbyterian mouthers excluded and confined by Colonel Pride, *195. The 
r emai ning members reverse the formei pincoedmgw, 195. — Sue ComnmiiH, Its piu- 
ceedmgs afloi the battlo of Wnrcustoi, 548 Erects a high court of justice to try 
offences agnuibt the commonwealth, 549 — Soo Commonwealth. Frames tho navigation 
act, 556. Grants lcttcis of iupnsn.1 against tlio United Piovinctss, 550. Refuses to 
admit tho apology of tho Dutch for Tramp's conduct, and commences wui wdh ilm 
States, 558 — See Blake, Ays cue, &c Tho anuy remonstrates for a now uno, 569. Is 
VLolenlly dissolved by Oiomwoll, 592 Rdloirtions on its proceedings, 552. A now one 
summoned by Crnmvvoll, v 6. Character of it, 0. Regulations in government and 
religion proposed by, 7. Orders marriage to be solemnized by tho mil magistrate, 7. 
Resigns its authonty to Oiomwoll, 8. One Bummonnd by the protector, 14. f Pho 
equitable plan oi election, 14. Js ropioved by the juotoetor for disputing his authority, 
lli Is forced to leeogmzo lus authority, and is then dissolved, 15. A now one chosen 
by tho protcctoi, 87. Voles a rcmiuciation of the royal finally, 87. A motion mode by 
Jeplisuu Ekjl bestowing tho ciown oil Oiomwoll, 87. Tim same motion mado in fuim 
by Alderman Pack, 88. This motion agreed to, and a committee appointed to {Hirsuado 
the prohKitoi’s acceptance, 88 Ooniirms las jiroleetoml uuthoiity, on lus refusal of the 
title of King, 12 Is again assembled m two Houses um fmmnrly, *1 1. Is dissolved, •! 1. 
One called by Richard Urt unwell, 55 Votes against the council of ofllenrs, 58. Is 
dissolved by their influence, 58. Tim hong one restored by the council of officers, 59. 
Discovers a design formed foi 10 , doling tlm king, which is suppressed, 01. Cashiers 
Lambent, and vests the command of the army m commission, 68 Is expelled by Lam- 
bert, 68. Is again restored, 71. Reduces the army to nbcdmuce, 71. Is desired by 
Monk to send the reguneuts out of London, 79. Monk arrives, anil is thanked, 78. 
Ills icply, 78. Its authonty disputed by the people, particularly by Louden, 74, 
Orders Monk to march into the city to seize the refractory citizens, ’75. Is ordered by 
Monk to iix a time for dissolution, and for calling a now one, 75. Tim secluded 
momboia take their souts, and, nftei some necessary voles, issue writs for a new one, 77. 
Tho now ouemeeis, and Sir llarboLtlo Grimstono chosen speaker, 81. - See Commons. 
Tho House of Lords u assembles, 82.- Sen Lords, tllmrlos II. proclaimed, 88, A 
committee appointed to invite the king over, 88. Act of indemnity passed, 401. 
Settlement of the revenue, 192. Us million in disbanding the tinny, 104. Ih dissolved, 
106. Tho new one passes tin net for the security of the king's person ami government, 
115. Resigns all military authority to the king, 117* Corporation net pas “d, 118. 
Act of uniformity passed, 110. Grunts the king four subsidies, being the last grunt of 
that nature, 181. Militia regulated, 181. Rcpials the triennial net, 181. Grants 
supplies for tlio Dutch war, 188, 144, Five-nule net, 114. ltegiilates the rebuilding of 
Loudon, 150. Votes a supply to the kmg, 159. An act of ineop.ieitv and banishment 
passed aguinst Clarendon, 158. Pi olnhits the impel ialinii of Irish eal tie, 175. Supplies 
granted, 180. Act against conventicles passed, 181. Coventry act, 191. Muds after 
two years' proiogatiim, 21L Speeches of the king and the Chancellor Hluvftesbury to, 
215. ' Tost act passed, 218. Is prorogued on the discontent of the Gammons, 221, Its 
legality disputed, after a twelvemonth's recess, 2 15. Exhorts the king to guard against 
tho growiug power of France, 2 16. Addresses the king to lbrm an alliance with the 
States against France, 249. Is adjourned, 249. Takes the popish plot into considera- 
tion, 285. A now test act pass* d,’289. Is dissolved, 298. diameter of this Ismg one, 
298, A new ono summoned, 296. Habeas corpus n»*t passed, 897. Is prorogued, mid 
afterwards dissolved, to stop proecnlmgs against Dauby, 810, Tlm Kings sptreh lo tlm 
now one, 824. The iKirseeuthig statute, 85th Elizabeth, resided, ami dissenters eased, 
887. Tho king evades giving hu assent to this bill, 889. Is diw-olved, and a new oim 
summoned, 849. Meets at Oxford, 810. Is suddenly dissolved, 811. One culled by 
dames II., 8.98 His speech to, mi the settlement of a revenue mi him, 898, Arguments 
urgc'd for and against the grunt nr a revenue during life, 89 b The grant during Ufe 
voted, 896. An act of attaiudm {Missed against the Duke of Monmouth, 898. The con- 
vention summoned by tlwi Prince of Orange, 461. Hetties the emwu on the Prince and 
Pnnress of Orange, 469. 

Parliament of Scotland, rccogniim the title of the Maid of Norway to tho crown* K 580. 
Refers this pretensions or Babul und Itrueo to the nwuid of Kdwiinl I. of Kugluml, 551. 
Is summoned by tho mmuu-dowugor in an abbey near Niuldhigton, uml ilelonuiiuas to 
send thu young Queen Mary to Franc**, lit. 95. Muumioned by tins GmigivgatUm of tlm 
Lard, in which Urn Catholic religion Is suppressed, and the prcsbjtnrum dnmipliuo esta- 
blished, 281. Tho queen m Franco refuses to ratify the proceedings of, 281. Is summoned 
by Mary to attaint the banished lords, 278. I lew this wdienm failed, 278. Is summoned by 
tho rugout Murray, eouduumi Miuyto prison for tin* murder efher linsliuiid, and ralilles 
tho solitlciuout of the crown on her son, .hum* VI., 297. Appoints commissi oners to 
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negotiate a treaty with Elizabeth, 332 Prohibits the clergy from meihlliiig with the 
affairs of government, 397. A law proposed to it by Jaiues, for the external govern- 
ment of the ohuii'li to bo vested in him and the bishops, iv. 47. The bill di tipped by 
the opposition of the clergy, 47 One held by Onailos I., 204 Its proceedings towoid 
ratifying the acts of the assembly stopped by pioiogation, 238 Abolishes the lords ol 
article, h, 302, The uioation of peerages limited, 303. Triennial Pailiamcnts established, 
303. Its consent mode nocessaiy m the appointment of ofliceis of state, 303 Its cool 
bohnviour on being informed by the king of the lush massacre, 315 Sends com- 
missioncis to tiout with the English Pailiament, 315 Opposes the delivering up the 
king to tlio English Pailiamont, 454. One summoned by Charles II aftei the defeat 
at Dunbar, 541. One called on the restoration, which annuls all laws passed since the 
year 1633, v 111 The covenant annulled, 114. Pioceedmgs of, 107. Act of indemnity, 
108 Act against conventicles, 170. One summoned before LaudcnUle, os com- 
missioner, 203 >Sovoio law against conventicles, 2G5. Enacts a contiadictuiy test- 
act, 351 Its abject somlity to James II on his accession, 406 Rejects the king's 
application for indulgence to Catholics, 423 „ The convention summoned by the Pi inco 
ot Orange offers the mown to him anil the princess, 461 

Parma, Duchess of, is loit, by Philip II of Spurn, governess of the Low Countries, ui. 348. 

, Prince of, succeeds Don John of Austria in the command of the Low Countries, m. 

371* Reduces sovoml piovmces to obedience to Spam, 406. His successes against the 
Marl of Lcieoster, 412 Pi optima to join the armada in the invasion of England, 455. 
Refuses to join the fleet on its ill success, 464. Marches to assist the Catholic league m 
Prance, 476 

Parry, William, is instigated by tho Jesuits to take away tlio life of Queen Elizabeth, m. 
404. His deliberate piosccutiou of his puiposo, 405 Is diseoveiod aucl executed, 405. 

Pascal II., Pope of Romo, lus disputes with King Homy I. about mvestituies, l. 249. His 
insolent answeis to Homy, 251. His shameful breach of tieaty with the Emperor 
JIcnry V., 253. Tlueutuns Homy with excommunication, 253 Compromise between, 
251. 


Passive ubodiuuco, tho antiquity of that doctrine m England, iv. 571. The principle of, 
cndouvouiod to bo cnioiced bythellou&c of Lords, v. 234 Argumonts urged con- 
cerning, 234. m 

Pasturage, laws enacted by Homy VII. to lestiain the throwing lands into, in. 69. The 
inducements to this piactice, and evils resulting from it, 108. 

Patents lor monopolies, debates ui t lie House ot Commons concerning, in Quocn Eliza- 
beth’s reign, iv. 578.- Kuo Monopolies 

Paul UI., Pope, hopes at his succession to effect a reconciliation with Henry VIII , li 
585. Excommunicates Henry, 585, 618. Tho rage expressed against Heniy on his 
suppressing tho religious houses, 018. A council summoned at Mantua, the aut hoi lty 
of which Iloniy declares agamst, m. 1. Appoints Beaton, Primate of Scotland, a 
cardinal, 84. , ^ p 

IV„ Pope, his character, iii 179. Is offended at Queen Mary’s assuming the titlo of 

Queen of Lr eland, 179. Insists on full restitution of all dim cli possessions, 180. His 
conduct compared with that of tho Emperor Chailos V„ 185. Cites Aichbishop 
Oranmor to hUui! trial for heresy at Rome, 180. His liaughty behaviour on tlio English 
ambassador's notiilcation of the accession of Elizabeth, 205. 

Paulliims, Archbishop of York, converts Edwin King of Northumberland to Christianity, 
i. 83. Converts Ooifi, tho Saxon liigh-pnest, 33. 

Pavia, buttle of, betwmm the imponaiists and Fianow I. of Fiance, n 521. 
puada, non of Pcnila King of Mercia, receives Christianity into his kingdom, i. 3G. 
Pomiugni, treaty of poaoo there, botwocu Edwaid IV. of Englaiul and Lewis XI. of 
France, ii, 332. , . . _ _ _ 

Pwirn, when ilrst created by patent, u. 181. A groat council of, summoned by Charles I. 

at York, iv. 250, House of -See Lords. _ . . . . , 

Pembroke, Marl of, his ineffectual ondoavours to save Chateau Gaillaiu from being takon 
by Philip of France, i. 401. , , 

Burl of, is MarcHdml of England at tlio death of King Jnlm, i, 471. Procures 

vouug Homy IU, to be crowned at Gloucester, 472. Is chosen protector of tho 
kingdom, 472. Endeavours to conoiluite tho affections of tlio barons to tlio young 
king. 473. Takes tho city of Lincoln from tlio French, 474. Tho barons conclude 
a THttU'o with him, 475. HIh prudent turo to restore tho form of government, 476, 
Dios. 477. 

d . ... i Aymor do Valence, Marl of, joins in tho confederacy of Thomas Edil of Lan- 

kier against Piers (Jiivaslon, ii. 7. Takes Uavuston pnsonor in Scarborough 


^euhtli, H.^ri ^ ^ ’with lus whole army, at son, by ITemy King of 

Ouvtllts ii. 121. 
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Pembroke, Jasper Tudor, Earl of, defeated by Edward Duke of York at Mortimer's Crow, 
n, 29C. 

, Sir William Herbert created Earl of, ni. 120. Deserts Northumberland, and 

decloiesfoi Queen Mai y, 142. Is confined to his house for engaging in tlio Duke of 
Norfolk’s designs, 325. 

Pen, Admiial, commands the protector’s lleot sent to the West Indies, v. 20. Makes an 
attempt on St Domingo, 27. Takes Jamaica, anil is sent to tlio Tower, 27, 

Tendo, King of Meicia, Ids character, i. 30. His entoi prises, 30. lulled, 30. 

Pennington, commander of some ships sunt m the service of 1'ianoe, lefusoH to sail against 
Rochelle, and returns, iv. 130. Is ordered back to Dieppe, whom his men desert the 
scrvico, 136. 

Pemuddoc, and other royalists, excite an insuircction against Cromwell at Malwhnry, 18. 
Pcnry, a Browmst, his cruel prosecution for wilting against tlio hierarchy, lii. 558, 
Pennsylvania, when settled, v 477. 

People, tlioir situation under the feudal govomment in England, i. 415. 

Pcngord, Cardinal, endeavours an aceoinmudution between Prince Edward of England, 
and John King of Prance at Poictiors, n. 100. 

Perjury, the frequency of, nndor the old Anglo-Saxon law, remarked, and the causes 
traced, l 160. 

Pcikin Warbec. — Soe Wtirboc. 

Perth, Knox the reformer arnvoa from Geneva, and preaches there, lii, 221. Riot of 
reformers them, against the Catholic worship, 222. Thu queen-regent received ilium 
by accommodation with the Congregation of the Ixml, 224. Jk besieged and taken by 
the Congregation, 225 A synod of piesbyteriun ministers there muted by a mob of 
women, iv. 583. 

Pescara, Mai quin of,tho imperial general, invades Provence and besieges Marseilles, ii. 520. 
Peter tlio Hermit, undei Lakes to rescue i he Holy Lund from the Turks, ami applies to 
Pope Mai tin II., l. 224. Loads a vast multitude on this enterprise, 220 

of Pomfrot, a hermit, his cruel treatment by King Jehu for a pnmheey concerning 

him, i. 416. 

of Savoy, undo to Queen Eleanor, invested with the honour of Richmond, aud the 

wardship of Rail Warrenne, i, 485, 

, King of Castile.— Soo Castile. 

<los iioches.— Sue Winchester. 

^r’s^Ponco, occasion of imposing that tax, i. 38. The payment of, suspended by Henry 

Potoiborough, when iirst nroetod into a bishopiic, ii. 017. Dean of, his liehuvioin to Mary 
Qucon of Scots, at her execution, ui. 443. 

Peters, Hugh, chaplain to Oliver Cromwell, a frequent text of his, iv. *170, n Is tried 
and executed, v. 105. 

Father, a Jesuit, aud confessor to King Janies II., is made a pmy-oouneillor, v. 418. 
Petition of Right, LhiBlUmuus bill taken under consideration by the Uuuso of Commons, 
iv. 164. la passed by the Commons, Hi!). Passed hytlui Lords, HU). The king’s 
evasive manuor of passing it, 160. Ib'cioives the king’s full assent, 171. Tim petition 
at largo, 572. 1 

Petitioners and Abhorrors, an account of the origin of those party diBtinotimiH, v. 321. 
Peyto, a friar, insolently reproaches Henry VI1L from his pulpit, d. 580. Is in turn 
abused by Dr. Oorron, 580. Is reproved by the council, 580. 

Philiborl, Duko of Savoy, commands tlio MjmituhIi army against franco, iii. 100. Boh logos 
ht Quintin, 100. Defeats tlic Constable Montmorency, aud takes him prinonor, U)0. 
_ * Fhihj) arrives afchia camp, hut declines any action with the Duke of (tabs', 108. 

PluJip, King of Franco, assumes tlm gnvernnu*nt on liiri father Loww VI L’h dliions, i, 348, 
Huury H. of England mediates a poatm between him and his family, 318. Engages in 
a crusado, 351. fetunidatos young Riuliatd to revolt against liis father, 352. His army, 
with that of Richard I., intended for tlio crusade, rmliwvouw at Vezeluy, 307. Heritor* 
atos Ins promises of friendship with Richard, 307. Takes the road to Genoa, and 
omtoiks lua army, 367. Is obliged to winter at Messina, 307, His character and that 
of Richard comporod, 367. His uisputoH with Richard at Messina, 360. Their differences 
accommodated, 309. Arrives in Palestine, andaswiKtHat the siege of Aero, 371. Espouses 
the protousions of Conrado Marquis of Montferrafc to the kingdom of J orusuLom* in 
opposition to Guv de Lusigoan, 372, Returns to Euroixi, 373, Is prevented from 
uivading Normandy, but seduces Prince John from his allegiance, 375. Makes the 
death df Oenrado the pretence of his enmity to Richard, 376, His hostile measures 
onheanng of the captivity of Richard, 379. Invades Normandy, 380. Bodies RoQen, 
hut is repulsed by the Earl of Leicester, 380. Uis laconic letter to Prince John, 884. 
Is routed, and his records taken by Richard, 385. Concludes a trace with Richard, 385, 
Concludes a peace at Louviers, which is soon broke, 886. Makes a traco with Richard for 
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five years, 3S7. Takes Arthur Duke of Britany under his protection, 392. Concludes a peace 
with John, 31)3 Tho N oiman bai ons app cal to hun against J ohn, 395 His disputes with 
John, 30 j. Marries his daughter to Arthur Duke ofButany, 396. His successes against 
John, 396 Is appealed to by the Biotons on the muider of Aitliur by John, 398. 
Summons John to appear before him, and, on his non-appearance, sentences bim to the 
liufoituro i>l all his royalties m France, 398 Takes various places fiom John, and, by 
his address, raises the sioge of Alenyon, 399. Besieges and takes Chateau Gaillord, on 
tho frontiers of Noimandy, 400. Takes FalaiSB, and the governor, Lupicaire, enlists 
With lmn against John, 401 Acquires the possession of Normandy, 401 ; with the other 
provinces, 101. Accepts tho offer of tho kingdom of England, made by Popo Innocent 
IIT., *114. Prepares an armament to acquire possession of it, 414 His lage on the 
treaty bcflwmi John and Pandolf, tho pope's legate, 417 His fleet destroyed by the 
Earl of Salisbury, 417. His Reflections on the offer of the kingdom of England, by 
tho humus, to his son Lewis, 434. Demands hostages Df the barons for then fideliiy, 
134. Sends forces over with Lewis, 434 His conduct respecting this enterprise of ms 
won, 47(3. Dies, and is succeeded by his son Lewis, 481 

Philip, King of France, cites Edward I , as Duke of Gruienne, bofoie him, to answer for 
homu. differences at soa,i, 560. Gams the piovmce of Guienne, by artifice, fiomthe 
English, 561. Defeats thoir attempts to recover it, 562. Forms an alliance with John 
Bftliol, King of Scotland, 563. Edwail foiras alliances against him, 577. His suc- 
cesses in Flanders, 586 Concludes a truce with England, and submits his differences 
it) Pope Boniface, 587. Bestows lus sister on Edwaid, and hiB daughter on Pirnce 
Eilwnrd, 587. 

the Fair, of Franco, lus cruel treatment of the knights templars, ii 28. 

do Valois, how ho became entitled to the crown of Franco, ii 51. Receives 

homage foi Gmenno from Edward III of England, 52 Prepares to oppose the hostile 
protin .sums of Edwin cl to his crown, 56. His fleet destroyed by Edward, GO. Relieves 
Tourney, boHiogwl by Edwaid, 62. His reply to Edward’s defence, 62. Concludes a 
Irueu with Edward, by tho mediation of Jane Countess of Hainault, 63. Espouses the 
pretensions of Charles do Blois to tho duchy of Bntauy, 70. Confines the Count de 
Mount fort iu the tower of tho Luuvio, 71, Concludes a truce with the countess .and 
Eilwiud, 75. Ills surprise and movements on Edward’s invasion of Normandy, 79. His 
precipitate behaviour m following Edward to Ciecy, 83. His memorable defeat there, 
85, Tho gumt number slain at the battle, 86. Concludes a tiucowith Edward, 92. 
II ih doutli und diameter, 95. 

, son of the Emperor Charles V., is proposed by his father os a husband to Mary 

Queen, of England, ui. 151. Hubatanco of tho montage articles, 154. Reflections of 
tho English un this match, 1 54. Caution and reserve of tho Parliament with respect to 
his pretensions, 161. Arrives in England, and is married, 162. Disgusts the English 
by lus haughtiness and reserve, 102. Is denied tho ceremony of coronation, 165. His 
attempts to acquire popularity, 1C5. His motives for protecting tho Lady Elizabeth, 
165. His artifice to eludo tho charge of promoting the cruelties exercised against thB 
English reformers, 177. Leaves England, and retires to Flanders, 181. His father 
makes a formal resignation of all his hereditary dominions to him, 183, Ungratefully 
neglects paying lus father’s pension, 184. Endeavours to engage England m his 
quarrel with Franco, 186. Oomos over to England to press the queen on that 
measure, 189. Raises an army under Philibert Duko of Savoy, 190, Battle of St. 
Quintiu, 190. Takes tho town, 191. Joins the army under tho Duko of Savoy, but 
ileoliueH engaging Uiuso, 198. Enters into negotiations for peace, 198. Dcuth of Queen 
Mary, 199. Receives a kind embassy from Elizabeth, 204. Makes proposals of 
marriage to her, 204. She refills his proposal of adhering to tho Spanish alliance 
against Franco, 214. Peace of Gh&teau Cambrosis with Fiance, 214. Exerts his good 
at tho court of Homo, to prevonb the excommunication of Elizabeth, 216, His 
character delineated, 250, Vows to spend lus life in tho extirpation of heresy, 251. His 
erursl persecution of Constantino Ponce, his father’s confessor, 251. Issues rigorous 
or tiers for tho prosecution of heretics, 251. Commencement of his open enmity to 
Elizabeth, 253. Forms an allinnco with tho Duko of Guiso for tho suppression of 
heresy, 254, OmiooriH a massanro of tho French Hugonots with Catherine do Medieis 
und the Cardinal of Lorraine, 272. Leaves tho Duchess of Parma governess of tho Low 
Countries, 348. Tho Flemish Protestants revolt, 348, Determines to overthrow the 
Flemish privileges, 349. Remonsiiatos to Elizabeth against her giving countenance to 
the Flemish exiles, 365, Revolt of Holland and Zealand, 305. The revolted Hollanders 
associate under tho Princo of Orange, 366. Recalls the Duke of Alva at his own 
request, 367, Elizabeth aims to accommodate matters, 368. Sends Don John of 
Austria govornor of the Low Countries, 369. Tho Pacification of Ghent concluded, 
H69. invades Ireland, 379. Remonstrates against the depredations of Drake, 381. 
Founds a seminary at Dniiay for tho education of English Catholics, 382. His power 
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and naval strength, 409 Projects an invasion nf England, 49 1. Fits mil, tlu* invincible 
armada, 459, Ilia instructions to its commander, tin* I)uko oi Medina Sidomu, 192. 
His behaviour on the destruction of the nrinuiln, 495. Excites diHiui buncos in Hmllund* 
486. Makss peace with Emma*, 499 Dies, ,101) His cluiraetci, ,181. 

Philip III* of Rpam, character of him aiul his luinibtei the Duke of Lcimi, in fiSI. 
Concludes a peace “with dames X, f>!)7 Acknowledges the independency of the Unili d 
Provinces, anti concludes n truce with them for twelve yeuiN, iv. 12 

IV. of Spam, the himtnu.ible reception ho gave Pi nice Olmilcs, iv SO. His cun- 

ducton understanding Pm king hum's selienie to pi event the mniriuge, S3. 

, Archduke of Anslnn, and son of Maximilian, is cducah*d m tin* Dow Cnuidrits. 

u 393. Ilisfiieiully mteivicw with II Miry VIJ.ut Calais, 131. IVIniiiis Joan, daughler 
of Peulmand Xing of Arrugon and Isabella Queon of Uedile, Dili, Km red Dy n 
stonu on the coast el England, pays Henry a visit at Windsor, 437 Obliged by Hnir\ 
to suiiendor the Earl of {Suffolk, whom lie lmil protcclcd, 139. A i rives m Spain, unit 
dies, 439 His sou Charles affianced to Ihe PrinecsH Mary, Heim's daughter, *139. 

Plulippa, daughter of the Count of llnlliuul and Uninauli, is affianced to Prince Edward, 
son of Edward II, li 22, liaises mi army to repress tin* Scots m Edward's ubsi'iire, 
and tokos their king, David, pusrmer, US (hies over to Kdwuid s euinp at Calais, S9, 
Intercedes with Edward fm the deputies of Calais at. its surivinlei, 91, 

Philips, Sir Robert, his speech m tlm thud Parliament of Charles l , iv 191. 

Plulpot, a refennoi, Archdeacon of W’meliestcr, instiinei* of Ins zeal against Arinnisni, iii, 
174. Is burnt hunself tor heresy, 17*1 

Plots and Beets, harass the J Ininas, i. 9, 10 

Pioroy, smnamed Hotspur, taken prisoner by tin* Seats at the battle of Ottorbornc, ii. 131, 
—See Noiihumberltmd. 

, Thomas, cicated Eml of Worcester, ii, 190. Rebels against Henry IV., 188. 

Taken piwomir ut the battle of Hlirawslmry, and executed, 190 

'j of tholiouso of Noithumbcrlmid, engages with Catchby in tlm famous gunpowdej 

plot foi blowing up lung ami Parliament, iv, l Hiies a vault under tlu* Parliament 
House, and conveys tlurt.y-.iix bmivls of gunpowder into it, 3. Elies on the tliscover> 
of tho scheme, 6. Is killed, (>. 

Pilgiimage of Gmce, un msuirection laised against llenry Vllt, m tin* north of England 
under that name, n. 999. 

Pilkington, Sluaiff of London, pioseeuted by tlm Duke of York tor scandalous expressions, 
v. 3(12. 

Tiukey, battle of, bet\vi*i*n tlu* Duhn of Somerset and the Earl of Arran, iii. 90. 

Pita, a eauucil humimmed then* in opposition to Pope Julius U„ winch lenu.ves to Milan, 
and after to Lyons, ii. 437. Interdicted by tlu* pope, 197. 

Pistor, his speech in the House of Commons on kneeling and making the sign of the crow, 
m. 334. 

Pius V., Popo, oxcommunicatoM Queen Elizuholh, iii 332. 

Plague, a great one in the time of Edward III , ii. 99, Is brought into England by tho 
Karl of Win wick from Havre do Glare, 292. One at Loudon, in. 588. Another, iv. 
134. At Oxford, 138, On board tho fleet* 139. (treat one at London, v, 1 1 1. 

Plot, Gunpowder, history of, iv. 1. Popish, a history of, v. 273, SHI1.-— Sec Oates, (Job man, 
and Bedbo. Moal-tub, 320. Ilvo-houso, 398. 

Poictiurs, battle of, between Edward, hoi i of Edward III ,nnd John Klngof Franco, ii 99, Is 
besieged by tlm Admiml Onligny, iii. 311. Isdolcnded by (lie young Duke of Guise, 314. 

Pole, Arthur, and his brothers, nephews of the earth iml, tiro convicted of a conspiracy 
ogainst Queen Elizaliofch, but pardoned, iii. 249. 

, Edmund do la.— Him Wuflblk. 

— — , Sir Geoffrey do In, enters into a conspiracy with wmio English noblemen and his 
Mother tho carduud, ii. 020. Discovers tlu* conspiracy, and is pardoned for it, (129. 

— Micluiel do lft. Chancellor of England and Earl of Huilblk, some anecdotes of, it. 
149. Impeached by tlm Commons, H7. Itoileationn on his ease, 1 17. Deprived of his 
office, 148. * 

1 * Reginald do 1ft, his descent, ii, G18. Jh made I)t*au of Exeter, 019, Declines tiny 

concern in the divorce ofllonry VtIJ. from Qncen Oathomm, 019, Inveighs against 
theconduct of Henry tn religious alterations, 019. Js invited to England by Henry, 
bl9 ; # Is created a cardinal, and sent legato into Flanders. 020, Is tmsiK*oted oi 
aapmng to the crown, 020. Enters into a conspiracy with some English noble- 
mon, who are dmcoveiod anil oxoeutol, 020. His relations pw*miU«d by the king, Hi. 
8. Hia mother atluintoil by Parliament, 8; and executed, 20. Is proposed as a 
hmliaad to Qnmi mry, U». Why tt did n.,t taka «0M, MU. Ik Invilul to Kn«- 
knd m quality of lefiftto, ISO. Is stopped tn kin jounmy by tlm omrHwr, nod why. 
132. His attainder mcneil, aod his Wood restored by Purfiaanmt, 108. Arrlv.-* In 
England, and mvitostho Parliament to reconcile themselves to tlm boo of Rome, I f 3. 
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Jives the 1 arli ament and kingdom absolution, 164. Debates with Bibhop Graidiner on 
tuo expediency ol punishing heretics, IDS Is mode Archbishop of Canteibury on the 
urnmg of wunmor, 188. II is politic behaviour, 188 Opposes the queen's design of 
■gW ™ kingilom in Philip’s quanel with Fiance, 188. His death and oharactci, 

Polowme, in the East Indies, taken by the Dutch from the Enghsh, is agreed to be 
rimoreu by treaty, v. 12 The Enghsh again expelled, 152. Is resigned to the Dutch, 

Poll-money, Hist levied by Parliament, and the alarming consequences of it, ii. 140. A 
*lG2 )0r ^° UU ^ lm r nsca ^ Parliament to assist Henry VIII. in his war with Fiance, 

Poltrut, ftHsassmatos tho Duke of Guise at the siege of Orleans, in 260 

1 once, Constantino, confessor to the Emperor Charles V , is cruelly treated bv Philip of 
Hpam for horosy, ni 251 

Poor, an utd passed for raising charitable contiibutions for them, lii. 130. The first legal 
establishment for tho subsistence of, when made, ui. 571. 

Popedom, its situation at tho time of the Norman invasion, l. 141. — See Papacy and 
Reformation. 

Popular government, the first beginnings of, in England, i. 568. 

Population, observations on the propci est means of promoting, ii. 446. 

I ‘or Lorn of London, petition tho Long Parliament, iv. 339. 

Porto Rico, an attempt against, by Fianeis Diake, in 491 

PoitHiuouth, Duchess of, mistress to King Charles II , how introduced to him, v. 187. 

Portugal, tho kingdom nf, molts from the ciown of Spurn, v. 23. Tho Pi mu ess Catherine 
nl, married to Charles II. of England, 121. 

Post-house, at what sum furmod in tho protectorate of Oliver Cromwell, v. 92. 

Post-muster, instance of that office at tho time of Queen Elizabeth, in 571. 

PostaitUoe, is established by Parliament, v. 106 

Poultry, the established puces of, at tho beginning of the leign of Charles I., iv. 112. 

PoyningH, Sir Edward, sent ovei to Ireland by Henry VH to reduce the malecontents 
there, ii. 419. Passes tho momouiblo Btatuto which bears his name, 419. Disappoints 
Perkin Warboc in lus designs upon that kingdom, 421. Made comptroller by Hemy 
VIII , and chosen of liis pnvy-council, 451. 

Prague, battle of, between tho Duke of Bavaria and Frederic Elector Palatine, iv. 57. 

P Mio] ling, tho abuse of, restrained, and twelvD homilies published to be read to the people, 
lii, 80. Further restrictions of, to prevent the people being distracted by opposite 
doctrines, 94. 

Projonnt, a French admiral, kills Sir Edward Howaid in an engagement in Conquet har- 
bour, ii. 467. InvadoH tho coast of Sussex, and loses an eye, 467 

Prelates, obnoxious ones, how treated by tho court of Rome in the time of Richard II , u. 
178. Tholr unfitness for being entrusted with the great offices under the crown, in the 
papal tunes of England, 402. Causes which favoured their promotion to them, 462. 

Prerogative, regal, the notions entertained of, in the time of Elizabeth, ui. 538. Inquiiy 
into the unci out prerogatives of the crown, 547. Apology for the arbitrary exertions of, 
by James 1„ iv. 17* The Commons manifest on intention of limiting it, 18. A review 
of tho various articles of, claimed until tho time of Charles 1 , 98. 

Presbytery, is established in Scotland by Parliament, and the Catholic religion suppressed, 
lii. 23 J. Cruel insults shown to Queen Mary for her adherence to the Catholic religion, 
238. Thu causes of the morose severity of the prosbytenan clergy traced, 243. Tho 
moaning of that term explained, iv. 230, n. Distinctions between Presbyterians and 
Lulopei iduuts , 408. Is established in England, 447, Is suppressed on the restoiation of 
Charles II., v. 109 ; and by the aot of uniformity, 119. The piesbytcnan clergy ejected, 

m. 

Press, lilK'rty of the, its commencement, v. 479. 

lesion, buttle of, between Cromwell and tho Scots under Hamilton and Longdale, iv. 
491. 

Prhb*, Colonel, violently excludes and confines the prosbytoriun members of tho Long 
Parliament, iv. 495. Procures a petition to be signed by tho officers, against the office 
of king, on the offer of that title to Cromwell, v. 41. 

Priests and Jesuits, a sovoro law against them, iii. 399. B . . 

Primaugot, a French admiral, engages Sir Thomas Kncvot off tho coabt of Bntany, and is 
blown up with lum, it 461. 

Prime minuter, reductions on the nature of this office, hitherto unknown in Europe, ii. 13. 

Primogeniture, tho advantages of adhering to, in the succession of punces, i. 391. Not 
understood in the earlier ages of tho Enghsh history, 3f)L 

Printing, tho nrt of, by whom Hist introduced into England, ii, 343, n. 

VOI-. V. 2 Q 
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Punting, the invention of, one of the causes of the quick progress of the reformation, ii. f>06. 
Restrictions laid on the press by Elizabeth and James I„ iv. 10:). 

Proclamations, royal, declared by Parliament to have the force of laws, lii, 8. Reflections 
on this statute, 8 Oflences against them, by whom to bo judged, 80. Tins law 
repealed, 92. Those of Qucon Elizabeth enforced mme rigorously than Iuwh by tlm 
stai-chamber, 555. King James’s plea for the utility and necessity of issuing them, 
iv. 18. D-ffor horn laws, 18. 

Piopheaying, among the puutons, explained, ni. 587. King James’s sentiments concern- 
ing, 587. 

Protectorate, the supreme government altered to this form, ami Oliver Cromwell chosen, v. 
8. The outlines of this form of government explained, !). Peace made vntli the Dutch' 
12. The nation divided into twelve military jurisdictions, under so many major- 
generals, 19.— Sec Cromwell, Oliver and Kiel mid J 

Protestants, how tho general leformcrs acquired that name, ii 553. — See ({(‘formation. 

Pi o visions, reflections on legal loatrictions laid on the prices of, in 30. Tim prices of in 
tho leign of Edward II., 30. 

Provisors, the statute of, when first enacted, ii 129. Ennet^l anew, 178. 

Prynno, the principles advanced in his Ilisino-mastyx, iv. 203. His severe sentence for 
it in the star-chamhcr, 201. A repetition of his cruel usage for another offence, 210. 
His sentences reversed by tho Commons, 2(15. 

Puffondorf, tho Swedish agent at Pans, informs Do Wit of tho schemes of tho English 
ministry, v. 186. ” 

Puns, recommended to orators by Aristotle, iv. 122, n. 


Puritans, an account of their obstinate scruples at tin* infancy of tin* reformation, iii. 315 
Are depressed by Queen Elizabeth, but countenanced by her ministers, 310, 372 ' Tim 
cuuit of ecclesiastical commission instituted for the suppression of, 101. A* seven' law 
passed against iccusants, *182. Petition King James for rein f against the severities 
exercised against them, 585. Gonieienee at Hampton Oimrt, 586. Their pretensions 
iv. 101. Their influence in promoting the dissatisfm-tiioi of tho flmfc Parliament of 
Olmrlofl I. witli lnm mid Buckingham, 132. The Hpceies of, pointed out, 183. Transport 
tl ion wolves to America, until stopped by the king, 211. Under wmntonunco of the 
Parliament, begin to attack the piofcssed religion, 271).* -Beo Nunnoiiforjuists. 
Purveyance, tho hardships of, i. 261 Erupientlv endeavoured to bo abolished Lv 
Parliament in tho time of KiUvuid HI., ii. 12(1. Tho nature of tlmt pnirogativo of tho 
crown explamed. iii. 466. J’arluurwmtftry attompls to regulate it ohcckrt by Qinv^n 
Elizabeth, 467. Was made use of by her to victual her navy, 551 Lord lkmon’s 
speech against, 614. The Commons attempt to fan tho nation from the bunion of 595 
An ineffectual treaty for tlio relinquishment of, iv. 20. ’ 

Fuzus, Hugh do, Bishop ofDurlium. — Bee Durham. 

Pym the subject of his speech at tho opening of the fourth Parliament of Charles I 
iv. 241. His speech against tho Earl of Btmffiird m tho Dong Parliament 257 Ilia 
conduct on Btmtford’s trial, 288. Is appointed chairman of tlm oominittoo of tho 
Lower IIouso Bitting during the recess, 291). Is impeached by tho king 333 
death, and tho regard paid to him by tlia Parliament, 31)1), * ’ m 

Pyrenees, treaty of, between Franco and Spain, y. 65. 


Quakers, the origin of that sect, v. 86. Whence they derived their name, 87 Their 
no tons zeal occasions their peiwcution, 87. Their singularities, 88. Their address to 
James II. on his accession, v. 390, n. w 

Queen-dowager of Francis tidcQH refuge in the court of Charles L, iv. 274. Is insultod on 
account of hor religion, 274. Is requested to depart by tho Commons, 275. 

Queens of England. — won ouch, nailer their respect ivu iuiumk. 

Quo wrunto, a wit of, insuod uguimit tho nity of London, v. 862. Tho pleading in 
behalf of the city 1 , 882. Conditions on which tho charter was restored, 80S. ” 


Rims, extraordinary, in the time of Richard III., which defeat tho purpose of the Dufco of 
Buckingham against him, it 3fit>. 1 * 

Rainshorow, Admiral, is put sshoro by his fleet, which declares for tho king, iv. 485 
Raieig^ Walter, goes ovor to France, a volunteer in tile service of tho Ilmnmots, iii 844 


anotnor expeuuimi, ana tokos ruyui, Hit. Falls sick while Kshcx is in disgrace, on the 
apprehension of his coming into favour again, 516. His letter to OocU, on the queen's 
displeasure, 617. Is dismissed from his employment, 581. Kntivs into u conspiracy 
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against James, oS3. Is sentenced to death, but reprieved, 583 Is grossly abused on 
trial by fcir Edward Coke, 584 Wntes his History of the Woild, during bis long 
confinement in tho Tower, iv. 49. Spreads leports of a gold-mine in G-uiana* 49. Is 
released, anil obtains permission for his expedition there, 50. His son killed by the 
Spaniards on landing, 51. Is disappointed in the mine, and plunders St. Thomas’s, 52 
Is carried hack prisoner by his men, 52 Is executed, 53. A chaiacter of his History 
of tho World, 127. His conduct at Guiana inquired into, 565 

Ralph ilo Guilder, Eail of Norfolk, i cason of his conspning against William the Conqueror. 
1.200. Pence concluded between them, 203. 

Randolph, the English ambassador in Scotland, his character of the Scots reformers, iii. 
243. Ih sent by Elizabeth to mteiposo in favour of the Earl of Morton, 379. Forms a 
party in opposition to the Eari of Lenox, 379. 

Ravnillac, ossassiiiatos Henry IV. of France, iv 21 

Ravenna, battle of, between the French under Gaston de Foix, and the Spanish and 
papal armies, u. 461. 

Hoad, an alderman of London, enrolled by Henry VHI. as a foot soldier for refusing a 
benevolence to linn, iii 44. 

Reading, a council summoned there to oppose tho tyranny of Longcbamp Bishop of Ely, 
i 374. Is besieged and taken by the Earl of Essex, iv 367. A gariison established m, 
hv tho king, 383. ’ 

Real prosonco, why tho clergy wore so much attached to the doctrine of, in the infancy of 
the reformation, iii. 104 The point of, debated in convocation, 152. The debate 
adjourned to Oxford, 153. Instance of Queen Elizabeth’s attachment to that doctrine, 
197, n. 

Recognition, act of, passed in the most ample terms, by the Parliament, in favour of 
Jaiuos I., ui. 622 

Hecorils, judicial, how preserved among the Saxons, i. 163. 

Recusants, a so\oro law enacted against them, iii. 482. 

Roil wolr l, Kiug of tho East Anglos, protects young Edwin against Adolfrid King of 
Northumberland, l. 32. Defeats and kills Adelfrid, 32. Conspired against and 
killed, 33. 

Reformation, the first common cement of, in Germany, by Martin Luther, ii. 504. His 
cloctruuw spread muong tho Lollards m England, 504. Henry VIH. writes against 
Luther, find roeeivi’H tho title of Defender of tho Faith from the pope, 505. Luther 
an h worn IRmry closely, 505. To what causes the quick progress of, may be ascribed, 505. 
Tho pope declared to bo Antichrist, and set at defiance by the refoimers, 507. How 
tlm reformers favoured the civil jwwer in their tenets, 507. Tho first steps toward, in 
England, 550. Progress of, 559. How far forwarded by the appeal to private judgment, 
573, Tindal makes a translation of tho Scriptures, 577. A tianslation prepared by 
order of <*onvoeation, 503. All authority of tho Bishopof Rome renounced, 603. Articles 
of fiiith prepared by tho convocation, G05, How far Protestant principles weie favouied 
in these articles, stated, 60C. Suppression of religious houses, 592, 613. The law of 
six articles passed, iii. 6. Tho Bible granted to every family, 10. Hospitals, colleges, 
ami other foundations, dissolved and their revenues seized by the king, 27. The 
ehnpter-huulH of Canterbury, York, and Tendon, extorted from those sees, 27. The litany, 
and purl of tho public sorvico, allowed to bo celebrated in English, 51. The aecossion 
of Edward VI. favourable to, 77. Tho twelve homilies published, to be read to the 
people, 80. Laws passed favourable to, 92. The cup restoxed to tho laity, and private 
maHHCH abolished, 98. Penalties on denying the king's supremacy, 92. A now com- 
muuion-scrvico burned, 93. Liturgy framed by a committee of bishops and divines, 102. 
Gardiner, and other bishops, dopnved of thoir bishoprics, 121 The general antipathy, 
at this time, lo jiopory, 128. The lituigy revised, 124. Articles of religion framed, 
124. Tim liturgy authorized by Parliament, 128. Tho Catholic religion restored by 
Queen Mary, 145, All Edward’s statutes relating to religion repealed, 148. The 
reformers persecuted, 172.— See Ilerusy, Cecil's arguments to induce Queen Elizabeth 
to restore it, 206. Tho queen's prudent caution in performing it, 207. The newly- 
wwstod monasteries suppressed, 209. The queen declared governess of the church, 209. 
All Edward's statutes, concerning religion, confirmed, 210. A solemn disputation, 211. 
Tho moss ulwliBhod, 211. The English liturgy restored, 213. The bishops degraded 
for non-oompHtincio, 213. Progress of, in Scotland, 218. Rise of tho association called 
the Congregation of the Lord, 218. Riot of ProtestantH at Edinburgh on tho festival of 
8t. Giles, 220. Riots of Knox's congregation at Perth, 222.— See Congregation of thB 
IjokL Tho Catholic rtiligion suppressed in Scotland, and the preshyterian discipline 
(wtabltshod, 231. Struggles in favour of, in France, 233, Cruel insolence of the Scots 
reformer*! to their queen, Mary, 238. Civil wars of France, 252. See Condg ; Medto, 
Catherine do ; Hugonots, A character of tho plan of, established in England, 318. 

2 ij 2 
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Relictions nil tlio conduct of leformers, 317, Cruel severity of flu* Empi ror Chillies V. 
towairl the Flemish Piutestants, JH7. Tin* Finnish PiolrslunlH li'vnlt, 3 IX. MiiHMiere 
of tlio Hngonota nt Paris, 358 Tho Cutholie league funned in Frniiee nguinst flu* 
Hugonots, 3(53 A. rovinw of Elizabeth's conduct m religious mu! his 371. Severn 
laws passed against popery, 382 Pupeiy finally suppn ssed by tin* Hurt low against 
Jesuits and popish priests, 400. 

Regicides, tnnl anil execution of, v. 104, 122. 

Re° mold, Bubpiior of Olmst Church, Canterbury, his clnndoblme election to that free «»ii 
the death of Hubert, i. 405. Is scut privately to Romo for confirmation, 405. Ills im- 
prudent conduct, 405 

Rehearsal, a cliftractoi uf this satirical ]dny, v. 481. 

Relics, the arlificcH of, exposed on tlm dissolution of mmuiHleries, u. (51 1 
Religious establishments, the foundation of, u. 51)2. 

houses, the number of, suppressed by Ilcnry VIII., ii. liili. The amount nt 

tlioir revenues, 0JG. — Boo Monasteries 

Remonstrance, an account of that immed and passed by tho Commons in the Long Purli i- 
ment, iv. 319. Reasoning of the people on both Hides with irgunl to it, 320. Is 

answered by the king, 325. 

Ronand, a Frenchman, takes tho Fail of Buffolk pi twiner, end is knighted by lmn, ii. 250. 
Representatives to Pailiauient, the Ihst steps IouuuIh choosing them fin enmities, i. 5IH, - 
Soe Commons. 

Requesens, Oommondatnr of Castile, sueceods the Duki) of Alva itj the enumunid of tlm 
Low Oountuos, ui. 3G7. His idiaraeter, 3(>7. Undertakes Hit* siege of Leyden, Jtlir. 
Dies, and his troop n mutiny, which mniHthe Spaninh affairs in Liu* Low Umntries, 30K, 
Retainers, tho term explained, a. 1 13. Finpiont laws passed nguiusl, by Henry V 1 1 
443 Btory told of Henry i dating to, 443. Tho pme.Lieo of, how destroyed, 4 1 1, 

Revenue of the Anglo-Norman knigw of England, in what it oousistod, i. 45(5. tJmwn- 
lands, 45C. Tallinges, 457. Haulage, 458. Dunegell, anil moneyage, 4 fib 1 . Esc Unit*, 459* 
Wardships, 459 Fines, nmorciiiinentia, and ohlnteMOO, HLuto of, tmlfntiry uml exlni* 
oidmaiy, at tlm time of Henry V„ ii. 227. Amount of, in Queen Mary's tium* ih, ISP, 
State of, m tho reign of James J„ iv. 1 0K* Mate of, in tin* proteetomUs of Uielmrd 
Cromwell, v. 91 State* of, Imlweeu the restoration and revolution, 473* 

Revenues, ecclesiastical, tho alienation of, prohibited, in. 21 1. 

Revolution, in 1088, compared with tilts dnpositum of Uu4m.nl TL, ii. 170* 

Reynolds, excites an iusun ration in Northamptonshire to tlestroy enolnmmw, iv, 12. 

RluS, Mo of, attacked by tho Duke of Buckingham, iv. 157. 

Rheims, Clmrlos VII., attended by Joan d'Are, marches in tlioro, and is crowned, ii, 232. 
Rhodes, tho knights of, choose Henry VII. of England proteelor of their order, ii, 432, 
Ribaumont, Eustace dn, his encounter with Edward 111. at Culms, ii. 1)2. Yields himself 
prisoner, and is gonoiously treated and sot at liberty by lmn, 93. 

Richard, second son of Henry II., invested by his father with tho duchy of (luinnno and 
county of Poictou, 1 332, Instigated by his mother Eleanor to revolt against ids 
father, 334. Is reconciled to Iiih father, 342. Refuses homage to his older brother 
for his duchy, 348. Tho difference compromised by their father, 348. Becomes entitled 
to tho succession by his brother Homy's deutli, 3-19. Refuses his fother's assign- 
ment of Guionno to Ids brother John, 349. Resigns it to his mother Eleanor, 349. 
Is encouraged to rebel again by Philip of France, 352. Kxeomraunieated by Albrino, 
tlm pope's legate, 353, Peace concluded witli his father, and ho is contracted to 
Alice, sister of Philip of Franco, 354. His remorse on seeing his father's body, 355. 
His accession, 302. 

I., discountenances his former ovll advisers, and threshes his father's ministers, 

i. 362. Releases Ids mother, and makes her regent until his arrival in England, 
362. Prepares for a crusade to the Holy IjumI, 3(53. Jews prohibited by an edict 
from appearing at his coronation, 363. A mussaera of, on that occasion, 3(54. His 
expedient to raise money for the crusade, 305. Bells the vassalage of Heotlnnd, 305. 
His reply to Fulk, curate of Neiillly, 306. In whoso lumds ho placed the adminis- 
tration during his absence on tlm cruwido, 30(5. Motto Philip of France with bin 
army at Vozolay, 367. Renews Ids engagements of friendship witli Philip, 307. Em- 
barks Ins army at Marseilles, 867. Is obliged to winter at Messina, 807. His eharueter 
and that of Philip compared, 807. Tho occasion of his attacking tho Hteilianw, and 
taking Messina, 369. His disputes with Philip, 369, Bets aside his contmct with 
Alice, and proposes to marry Berungorin, daughter of Banohex King of Navarro, 376. 
Is attended on Ids crusade by his bride, and Ids sister Joan, Qut on-dowugor of Blelly, 
371. Some of lus vessels wrecked and pillaged on tho const of Cyprus, 37 L Conquers 
and imprisons Isaac Prince of Cyprus, 871. Espouses Uorongaria thorn, 87 L Arrives 
in Palestine, and assists at the siege of Acre, 371. Engage to supisirt the pretensions 
of Guy ilo Lusignan to the kingdom of Jerusalem, in npixmilion to Comrade Marquis of 
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Muutfumt, 372. Tioubloo in England during his absenoe, 373. Confers the kingdom 
n , uu , ^ jll SS? lan i uri condition of lus quitting his pietenBions to JerusaIemT376. 

otsotH bnludin, 377 Ts obliged to abandon ths intention of besieging Jemselem, 377. 
i tlU0B yews, three months, three weeks, three dayB, 
n * 77 ; I 1 ? 18 Tf 1 treatment of his pnsoneia, 378. Is aneated on his le- 
turn by Ijoopold Anshduko of Austria, 378 Is dehvraed up to the Emperor Henry VI., 
•nil ““l* 11110 !' 1 ? * lun ® , r«ns, 379. Is caiiied to and accused before the diet of Woims, 
!i. r sim ; lt , 0i 1S I’ ly > l 8 i; R ™ soms lurswlf. 382. His ian& am, how leyied, acoord- 
m iho feudal system, 3S3. Obtains his libel ty and escapes a second an eat by tho 
emperor, 383 If* again ct owned at Winchester, 384 Goes over to Noimandyto le- 
vuugo lmmelf mi Philip's pcifidy, 384. Defeats Phihp at Fiettcval, 385. Concludes a 
triu'o with him, 38o. Him bi other John submits to him, 385. Makes peace with him at 
liOUViiTH, win i'll w quickly broken, 3S6 Takes the Bishop of Beauvais puts oner, and 
H to pope, 886 Concludes a truce with Philip tor live years, 

3K7. Is wouutbl in htMuging Vidiumii Count of Limoges, 387. The gallant reply ot 
« ■• >UW i 1 ^ 10 aro '’ lor » w bo B hr>t him, 387 His sensibility d! the retort, 387. Dies, 387. 
I [is uharucUa, 387, Reflections on his loign, 388. Miscellaneous affairs, 389. 

Ilirnurd ll„ lus accessum, ii. 136. State ot pm tics at that juncturo, 136 Foim of govera- 
lurmt settled by Parliament duiing his minority, 137. Council appointed, 137. The 
admmistratuui, how conducted, 138. His emhaarassments at his accession, 138. Wtn 
with Frances 13!). Popului lnsniucctirms, 140. Has a ctmfeience with Wat Tyler, 142. 
Ills prudent lielinviour at tlm death ot Tyler, 142. Reflections on tins affair, 143. Heads 
tho army against tho Scots, 144. Bums Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee, 144 Returns 
to England pmuaturely, 141. His aLUwhmont to Robert de Vere, Bail of Oxfoid, 145 
Awed by lus Parliament, 14G Dopiived of his regal powci by a council of fourteen 
appointed by lus undo Gloucester, 148 Pails in the endeavour to influence the 
election of tlm House of (Jommous, 14!) Consults the judges on the validity of his 
ooumnsmou to tho conncil of fourteen, 140. Their opinion, 149. Violent proceedings 
against lim ministry by tho Duke of Gloucestei, 150. His, and his queen, Anne, 
their ineffectual concern at tho oxecution of Sir Simon Builoy, 152. Exeita himself 
and removes Ardibishop Fitss-Alan from his office of chancellor, 153. Removes 
Gloucester and Warwick from the council, 153. Truce with France, and marriage 
of lliehuitl to iKakdla of Franco, 155. Seizes the chaitcr of London, and the cha- 
ihcUt of his uduuuihit alien, 155 Deolaics Mortimer snccessoi, 157. Hurries 
Gloucester over to Oulnis, and awes his faction, 158. Piocoodings against his paity, 
15K, PromuvH Gloucester to be muidured at Gibus, 160. Creation ot peers, 160. 
ItciWOYOH Ihi' Parliament to Shrewsbury, 160 Their giants to lnm, 161. Prevents 
tlm duel botwiwn the Dukes of lloroford and Norfolk, and banishes them, 162. Op- 
iw)hoh tlm succession of Hereford to tho dukodnm of Lancaster 163. Embarks for 
Ireland, 164. Loaves the Duke of Yoik guardian of tho realm, 165. Returns to 
oppose the invasion of tho Buko of Lancaster, 166. Seized by tho Bail of North- 
umfmrhuid, and confined, in Flint Castle, 166. Heads of accusation piefoired 
against him in Parliament, 107. Comparison betwoen this period of history and tlio 
revolution iu 1688, 170. Deposed by Pailiumont, 170. Murdoiod in Pomtiot castle, 
173. His chaiactcr, 173. Comparisou botwoen, ami Edward TIL, 174. Miscellaneous 
trunsuctmim during this reign, 175. Onmpanson between his situation and that of 
I'luirluM VL of Franco, 206. 


- HI., tho first acts of his administration, ii 354. Refioetions on lus seizure of 
tho crown, 355. Appoints the Duke ot Buckingham eoiihtuble, 355. Piocmes his 
execution for rebellion against him, 360. Obtains a piuduuncutury sanction of lus 
sovereignty, 366. Hupposetl to poison his wife Anno, to make room tor his marriage 
with tho Princess Elizabeth, 361. M niches to oppose tho invasion of the Burl of 
Richmond, 302. Jiis suspicious of lus own paity, 363 Battle of Bosworth, 363. 
Kill oil, 364. His diameter, 365- 


Richelieu, Cardinal, prmio minister of Franco, his chauicter, iv 154. Rivals the Duke 
of Buckingham in his addresses to the Quoen of France, 155. Throws a mole across 
tlm ImrlMmr of Koch idle, to complete tho blockade, 177. Supplies the covenanted in 
Hcutluud with money, 232. The conclusion of his administration, and death, v. 21. 

Richemont, Arthur Count de, token prisoner at the battle of Azineour, ii. 214. Released 
ou his parole, 233. Evades Ids parole on the death of Henry V., 238. Obtains the 
Duke of Burgundy's sister by tlin regent’s interest, 233. Engaged in the English 
interest, 233. Attends tho congress at Amis, 251). 

Richmond, I hairy Earl of, earned into Britauy by tho Earl of Pembroke, on the estab- 
lishment of tho York family in lCdwuid IV., ii. 329. His pndigiee, 356. Measures 
taken for his safe custody by Edward, 357. Ed waul disappointed in a scheme for 
gelling him into lus power, 358, Overtures for his marriage with ths Princess Kliza- 
UHI. Makes uiihurcesaful attempts for a deseent on England, 362 III# party 
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exhort him to another speedy attempt, 3152. Lands at Milford Haven, 362 Buttle of 
Bosworth, 363. Richard III killed, 364. — See Ilemy VII. 

Richmond, Duke of, natural son of Henry VIII., made Lurd-Licutcnant of Ireland, ll. 571. 
Ridley, Bishop of London, pleads with Edward VI. m behalf of the Princess Mary, in. 
123. Is imprisoned on tlio accession of Queen Mary, 145. In sent under a strong 
guard to Oxfoid, to dohalo on tianbubatantiution, 153. Is burnt for hm’.sy, together 
with Bishop Latimer, 175. 

Right— See Petition of Right. 

Rmuccini, is, hy tlie pope, sent nuncio to the Irish Catholics, iv. 5 IK. Excites the IriHh to 
break the pacification concluded with Ormond, 518. Is diiven out oi Iicluud, 513. 
Riots, a severe statute passed against, m 118 

Rippon, treaty of, botwoon Ohurlos I. and the Scots covenant eie, iv. 240. Is adjourned to 
London, 252. 

Rivers, E.irl of, uncle to Edvmiil V., intrust ml with the care of Iuh person, u. 313. Ilis 
character, 343. Tho first who mtioducctl the art of printing into England, 343, it 
Arrested by the Duke of Gloucester, wlnlo conducting tho young king to londou, 311. 
Murdcicd in Pomlret castle, 347 

Rizzio, David, Borno account of liis mtiuiluction to the court of Mary Queen of Scotland, 
in. 273. His promotion and character, 274, Excites the jealousy of Darnley, tin* 
queen's husband. 274, Incurs tin* hatred of the Protestants, 274. A conspiracy formed 
against him by the Chancellor Mia toil, 275. In asHaasinatod in tho querns presence, 
276. 

Robbery, instance of tho geneial practice of, at the time of Henry HI., i. 535. 

Robert III,, King of Scotland, Ins character, ii. 132. ILis sou taken prisoner by Henry 
IV. of England, 13 3. Dies of giief, 103. 

, the eldest son of William the Conqueror, his character, i. 207, 217. Revolts 

against Ins father, 207. Extraordinary rencounter between him ami liis father, 20th 
Reconciled to him, 210. Returns to England, ami repulscH the Scots, 211). Succeeds 
to tlic duchy of Normandy, 217. bloi Lgugep. Iuh dominions to Ins brother, und eulers 
the crusade, 229. liis imputation on the eruwule, 23H. How he lost the kingdom of 
Englaud, 289. Returns, auil invades England, 241. Enteis into an accommodation 
with lus brother, Henry 1 , 245. OiKiressed by Iuh remiHHiieHH, 216. 

Rochello, Pennington orileml to awMst m the reduction of, dcHuriH, mul huiIh back to Eng- 
land, iv. 136. A. sipiudron sent, hy the. Dutch against, 137, Buckingham brings a fleet 
and forces to assist the town, and is ignorantly iodised admittance, 157, The blockade 
effected by throwing a mole across tho harbour, 177. Is forced to surrender at dis- 
cretion, 177. 

RocJ tester, the cnstlo of, token from tho barons by King John, and the common men of 
tho guinson hanged, i. 432, 

, Euil of, a diameter of liis poems, v. 482. 

Rocheford, Lord, brother to Queen Anne Buleyn, is ueciiHinl bv lus wife of intimacy with 
hia Bister, u, 590. Is confined by the knig'H older, 597. Is tried, together with the 
queen, 599. Is condemned, 599. 

■ * Viscountess of, calumniates Queen Anne Buleyn to Henry VIII., ii. 590. Con- 

ducts tho secret amours of Queen Catherine Howard, iii. 26. Is beheaded, together 
with the queen, 26. 

Rockingham, a synod summoned them hy William Rufus, hi demise Anselm Archbishop 
of Canterbury, i. 231. 

Rocroy, defeat of tho Spaniards there, by tho Princo of Comic, v, 24. 

Rodolphi, a PlorantiuG morchaut m London, is cmploytHl by the pope to negotiate with 
tho Catholics in England, iii. 359. 1 h engaged l»y thoHpunwh amlwiwmdor to disturb tlm 
government in fiiymir of Mary Queen of Hoots, 351. Tho Duke of Norfolk outers into 
his scheme, 351. Goes to Rome to mature his dodga, 352. 

Roger, Enxl ofHerofnrd, cause of his conspiring against William tho Oonqueror, i, 200* His 
estate forfeited, aud himself confined for life, 21)2, 

— — , Archbishop of York, crowns Prince ilenrv, when asMudatod with hia father, Ilonry 
II., i 315 Suspended at Rocket's instigation, 310. Complains to tho king, aud tho 
consequences of tins complaint, 318. OircumstaiuatH of a quarrel botwoon him and 
Richard Archbishop of Canterbury, 300. 

Rogers, Prebendary of Bt. Paul’s, burnt for heresy, iii. 173. 

RoUo tho Dane, his history, i. 103. Makes inroads into Prance, 105, Bottles in Neustria, 
aud marries tlio duugter of Ohailcs the Wimple, 165. His prudent government, 10(i. — 
See Normandy. 

Romans, their first urrival in Britain, i. 4. Bubduo it all except Cult rlonJu, 7. Almudou it, 
8. Reroso aesistanoo to tlio Britons, 10. 

Romo, reflections on tlio policy of the court of, i, 252. The venal principles or tlio court 
ot, at tlio cmly period of Henry II I.'h reign, 489. Church of, whou at tlio summii 
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or its power, 535. A oharactt>r of the decretals of Pope Gregory IX., 53S. Remaiks 
.. lua tituted by, 536. Our literal y obligations to the ancient cleigv 

of, ii. Jbo. The bad principles on which the chuich of, is founded, 562. Its en- 
011 t J utUont y- 502 Favourable, however, to the restoration of the arts, 
503 ConHiMj^uiaico ot the sale of indulgences by Pope Leo X , 504— See Luther and 
Kc 4 urination City of, taken and Hacked by the imperial tionps, 530. Its authority 
renounced by the English convocation and Parliament, 568. II eflections on thm event, 
570,— Sen He formation. 

Bond of Grace, a lmrueuloua crucifix, the artifice of exposed at Paul’s Cross bv Kilsev 
Bishop of Knehostcr, u 015. 

Kupor, Sir Antliouy, is fined by the star-chamber, for converting arablB land to pastuie, 
iv. 207. 

Itnw*, red and wlntu, party distinctions of the Houses of Lancaster and York, u. 302. Re- 
marks on the confused history of the wars between, 316, 

IfcoHOWeU, a presbytumn pieacher, lus piosecutiun for treasonable words, v. 379. 
itusni, Marquis of, mmintoi to Henry IV. of France, comes over to Hover to confer with 
Quoiin Elizabeth, iii. 533. Discovers Elizabeth to have entertained tire same views with 
Henry, of establishing a new Bystem of policy in Europe, 533, Is sent ambassador from 
Henry IV, of Franco to King Jamos on Ins accession, 582. Proposes to James a league 
against tho Iiouho of Austria, 582. Coucludos a tiealy with James for tiie support of 
tho United Provinces, 582. 

Redon, besieged and taken by Philip of France, i 402, The King of Navarre moitally 
wounded at tlio bioge of, m. 255. Is t.ikon by Montmorency, and the garnson put to the 
sword, 255. 

RouuIu'IuIh, the appellation of, wlion and to whom given, iv. 331 

Hound way-down, battle of, between Lord Wilmot and Sir ‘William Waller, iv 373. 

Hi )\\ l lei's. — Sro Brubun^un s. 

Roxlmrough, James II. of Scotland killed at tho siege of, u. 305. 

Royal Society, tin* tiist institution of, v. 480. 

Hulun, -See William Hufus. 

Ituiti'r. — Hon He lluitoi. 

Ituiup Parliament, the lustimilion of the Long one so teimed —See Parliament 
Ituimi'Uiodis tho great eluutor of English liberties signed there by King John, i. 426. The 
pi midpul IumuIh of this chnrtin, 42U Hemarks upon it, 427.— See Charter. 

Itupi-rl, Prince, win of tho idirioi palatini 1 , oilers his soivice to Chailes I , and commands a 
body of horse fm him, iv. 3152. DeiVutH a p uty of Essex’s army at Worcester, 362. De- 
fonts tho loft wing oi Essex's army at Eilgo-hill, 363. iSurpuscs Essex, and carries off 
booty and prisoners, 374. Is scut westward to join tho Cornish troops, 375. Takes 
Bristol, 375. Obliges tho parliamentary forces to retno trem Newark, 400. Marches 
to tho relief of York, 402, Engages rashly in tlm battle ot Marston-moor, whore ho ib 
donated, 402. Urges tho battle of Naseby, 437. Retires to Bristol, 440. Capitulates, 
is dismissed hy tho king, und leaves England, 441. Commands tho squndion which de- 
serted to Charles II., and is harassed by Admiral Blake, 551 Tukos lefuge in Franco, 
551. ConmmiulH under tho Duke of York against thu Dutch, v. 140. Joins Albemarle, 
during his cngngi'iuont with Trrunp anrl Do Euiter, 147. Obtains tho command of tho 
English licet, 210 Engages tho Dutch on their own coast, 219. Another action, 
220. Another, at Urn mouth nf tho Texul, 221 Is tip pom tod one of the privy-council, 
303, n. Ilis diuth, 382, n. Was tho inventor of otching, 477. 

Russel, Utnl, HupprcHHcs an insurrection in Dovonsluio excited to oppose tlio reformation, 
iii. 1 10, Is created Earl of Bedford, 117. —See Bedford. 

— — — * Ijord, privately favours tlio French mtngucs, but icfusos to accept any present fioin 
that court, v. 258, n. Is made ouo of the privy council to Charles II., 303, n. Resigns, 
320. I lift character, 320. Enters into the Duke of Monmouth’s conspiiary, 3b5. Is 
scut to the Tower, 370. Tried, 370. Is condemned, 373 < Is executed, 375. 

Ruttrnm, Ijortl, assists with others in assanhinating David Emin, iii. 275 
— > ■ ■ " >■, Governor of PJy mouth for the Parliament, is defeated by tlio royalists on Bra- 
duo Down, iv. 871. - 

Rutland, Earl of, created Duko of Albi‘niarlo by Richard II., u. ICO. Degraded, 172. Con- 
Hpires against Henry IV., and betrays his associates, 183. Sununary view of his 
treacherous Ixihnvumr, 184, Killed at the battle of Azincour, being thou Duke of Yoik, 
214. 

Eyo-houw* plot, history oft v. 308. 

S. 


A, Doll Pantaloon, brother to the Portuguese ambassador, hangoil by Cromwell For assas- 
sination, v. 13. „ . - 

EadUtr, Hir Ralph, ambassador from Henry VIII. to the court of Scotland, concludes a 
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treaty of marriage between Pi nice Edward and Mary, the infant Queen of Wetland, iii. 
35 His retinue insulted, at the instigation of Caidmul Beaton, 30. Ill* demand of tin* 
stipulated hostages evaded by Ai ran the regent, 30. Orders the Scots piiHonors, mi 
paiole, to return to England, 39. Is made counsellor to the regency of Edward VI , 73. 
Assists in lestonng the advantage to the English at the battle ot Pinkoy, IM>. In ap- 
pointed one of the commissioners foi determining the causo between Mary Qumi of 
Scots and Murray the regent, 304. 

Safety, committee of, elected, v. 94 General Monk's artful behaviour to. Id). 

Saladin, King of Egypt, his character, l. 300. Recovers Palestine horn the crusaders, 301). 
Acre taken from him by the Christiuns, 371. Is defeated by the Christians uudci 
Eiehard I. of England, 377. Onuehulos a truce with Richard, 377. lb vn*w oi his con- 
duct in this war, 378. Dies, 378. Instance of lus philosophy, 37S. 

Salle, is destioyed by an English fleet, iv. 210. n 

►Salic law, of succession to the crown of Fianco.thc foundation of, traced, u. «i0. Attempted 
to bo introduced into the English government by llunry IV., H)9. Revoked. at the in- 
stance of tlio Houso of Commons, 19(1. 

Salisbury, an insurrection oi loyalists there, under the protectorate, who pioeuuin UhurlcH 

, Eail of, natural brother to King John, commands the English fleet; against 

Philip of Franco, and dostioys his ships m their harbour, i. 418. 

( Countess of, mistress to Edward III., the dropping of her garter BiippUHwl to ho 

the occasion nf instituting the order of the garter, ii. 1)4 

, Eail of, besieges Oilcans, n 241. Killed he Ihra the town, 212. 

, Eml of, iiihtuueob ol generalship in, at the battle of Blorebeuth, ii. 291. Taken 

by Queen Margatel, at the kittle of Wukelleld, and Iwhouilod, 29 U. 

Counties of, mother of Uurdmal Pole, is attainted utuleomlommd by Parliament, 

but reprieved, m. 9 Executed, 20 

, Socrotftiy Cecil cvoalcd Earl of, by James L, iii. 580, _ Causes which procured. 

his promotion, 581. Proeurostlio dismission of Iiih formara)-hoe.mtaH,r)8l. Communicates 
to the king the hints he received of the gunpowder plot, iv. 5. Is made treasurer, 1 1. 
Expostulates with the Parliament on the king’s MieeHmtioH, 14. Invents the title of 
baronet, to supply .James with money by the sale of it, 33. 

Saucbuz, King of Navarre, instance of lus confidence in the justice of Henry If. of Eng- 
land, i. 358. His daughter Berungariu married to Richard 1 , 871. 

ftuulilunds, Sir James, is tent from the Parliament to Queen Mary, in Franco, to obtain a 
ratUkutum of their proceedings in lolbrmmg religion, iii. 231. 

Rnudwioli, Eail of, fails in attempting to seize the Dutch East India fleet iu the Danish 
harkmis, v. 142. Ih killed at Uio buttle of Solebiy, 298, 

Bunijulmr, Loid, executed for assassination, iv. 23. 

Santa Croce, Marquw of, is upended to command tlio Spanish mniudn, iih 453. Dus, 
4G0. 

Cruz, a Spanish fleet burnt in tlio luubour nf, by Admiral Bloke, v. 28. 

Sautr€, William, Roctur of St. Osytlio, the first iierson hmnt in England for heresy, ih 
185. 

Sttville, Sir John, azouluuB commoner against the court, is promoted and ennobled by King 
Jumos JL, iv. 07. 

Savoy, a conference there, between twelve bishops and twoUo presbytoriun ministers, v. 


, Philibert Duke of.- See Philibert. 

Saxons, national cluirnctor of, i, 1 J. Arrive in Britain under I iengist and llorsii, 15. Huls* 
duB Britain, and settle there, 10. Their conquests in Britain very ruinous to the coun- 
try, 19. Throw bade all the British improvements into ancient barbarity, 20. Afler 
subduing tlio Britons, war against eaeli other, 21. Dillleulty of eoiitiuiiing their history, 
and why, 21. Brief view of their idolatrous religion, 23. Made but slow improvement 
in arts in England, 45. Their bigotry and superstition, 47. Their gradual mdcHiastirul 
subjection to the sco of Homo traced, 47. Their theological disputes, 18. Reduced to 
despair by tlio ravages of tiia Dimes, 80. Admit tlio Danes to settle with tlum after 
defeating them, G3. Their monks elvaroeterizod, 83. Tlieir uflbc.M austerities, 89. ()n- 
posod by tlio secular clergy, 83. Review of the Nason government in England, 159. Tfio 
succession of tlioir princes, how regulated, 151. Aeeoimt of their Witteimgemot, or na- 
tional council, 152. Earl and Alderman, synonymous upiKdlaliims among, Jf>2» n. Their 
govornmont aristoemtical, toward the time of the Norman coin most, 155. Rtntnof popu- 
lar liberty among, 158 Sovoral orders of men among, 158. Tlieir courts of justice, 192. 
(State oflcgishitiim among, 1 03. Tlioir criminal law, lift. TJime military force, 171. 
Public nmames, 171 Valtio of money among, 172. Tlieir manners inquired into, 174. 
Finally subdued by William Duke of Normandy, 148, 178. -Sec Humid imtl William. 
Their law h computed with the civil law, ii. 338. 
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Saxuny, Maurice Elector of —See Maurice. 

Scandal and Reproach, instances of the severe p unishme nt of, by the court of stai-chainb cr t 
iv. 208. 

Hcnnu, tho is moils stone there, on which the Kings of Scotland were anointed, cariied to 
London by Edward I., 1 . 576. Robert Bruce crowned theie, 603. Edward Bahol 
crownod there, ii. 47. 

Hrotlnud and Scots. Tho Scots and Piets mvade Britain, i. 10. King Constantine de- 
flated by Alhelslan King of England, 79. King Duncan killed by Macbeth, 128. Mac- 
beth ki Hod, ami Malcolm real or ud, 128. King William taken pnsonei by Henry II., 
doen hoiungo, with all his nobility, foi his ransom, 341. The vassalage of, sold by 
RiHmvd I. In raise money for his crusade, 365, Remaiks on the ancient history of, 547 
Alexander III. ICing of, mairios the si&ter of Edward 1 , 548. Dies, 548. Is succeeded 
by Margaret of Norway, 548. Guaidinns appointed during her infancy, 548. A treaty 
of marriage negotiated botweon her and Punce Edwaid of England, 549. She dies on 
her passage te Sootlaud, 549, Competitors for the crown of, 550, 555. Their claims 
refill ml to tho decision of Edward I. of England, 551 An inquiry into the nature of 
tho homage dene by tho kings of, to those of England, 552. The Parliament of, and 
tho competitors for the crown, attend the summons of Edward to Noihom, south of the 
Tweed, 554. Edward asserts Ins right to dispose of the ciown, as liege lord of the 
kingdom, 554. The fortresses in, delivered up to Edwaid, 556. The barons and pre- 
lates swear fealty to him, 557, Edward decides m favour of John Bailors right to the 
crown, 558. Baliol swears fealty to Edwaid, and is put in possession of the kingdom, 
558. The Scots, and their now king, provoked at Edward’s nets of usurpation over 
them, 559. Assign a council to cairy ou the admimstiation, and assemble an army to 
ommmk) the forces of Edward, 574. Bcawick token by Edward, and the garrison put to 
the Hworil, 575. Tho Scots dofeated by Eari Warrenno, and the castle of Dunbar surren- 
donul to Edward, 575. ltoxborough taken, 575. Edinburgh and the whole countiy 
subdued, 576. iSuliul swears faulty to him, 57C. Baliol carried prisoner to London, and 
committed to tho Tower, 576. Eail Warronne left governor of, 576. The Scots aban- 
doned by Philip of Franco, in consequence ot his treaty with Edward, 587. Wairenne, 
roturniug to England, loaves the administration in the hands of Ormesby and Oressmg- 
1mm, 58H. Tlio oppressions of tho Soots, 588. The Soots rise against the English, under 
Willuun Wallace, 589. Gam a viotoiy over Warrenno, 591 Wallace madB regent, 592. 
Tho rcgoimy given to the Steward and Gummm of Badenoch, on Wallace’s resigna- 
tion, 592. The Scots unny defeated by Edward at Falkirk, 593. Apply to France 
for succour, but are rciuHed, 595. Engage Pope Boniface in their interest, 595. JoJm 
do Kogmvo loft guardian of, by Edwin d, who is defeated by the Scots, 596. ^ Is again 
huIhIiuhI by Edward, 597. Young Robert Bruce anives in Scotland, and spirits up the 
nobility to a revolt, 509. Bruoo is crowned at Scone, 603 He icduccs the English m 
Htmtlmul, and is acknowledged by the whole country, u 9 Brace defeats Eaward at 
Bannockburn, 11. Tho independency of, established by this victory, 12. He invades 
England on the death of Edward II., 36. Tho nature of tho war made by the Scots, and 
thoir army described, 37. Death of Robert Bruce, and accession of bis ^son^DavicU 


44. State of, at this period, 45. Tho Earl oi Mnaro app 


, on the death of 


Murray, 45, Murro defeated and slain by Edward Baliol, 46. Ho is downed at Bcono, 
47. Ih routed by Sir Archibald Douglas, and dies to England, 47. Douglas defeated 
by Edward II L of England, and Edward Baliol restored, 48. He is acknowledged 
no longer than protected by tho presence of tho English king, 49. King David 
dofoutiri and taken primmer byQuoon Philippa, 89. Is ransomed, 105. An express 
irnmiiy into tho nature of tho homugo paid by tho kings of, to thosu of England, i. bio 
The Hoots obtain assistance from Franoe to invuclo England, and their conduct in theso 
incursions, it. 144, Disoblige thoir allies, who return homo, 144. luvado Iimglaud again, 
but tim worsted, 187, Buttle of Homeldon, 187. Piinco James taken pnsonoiby Henry 
1V„ and cilucatttd in England, 193, Gamed to Franco by Homy V., 223. Tho Bools 
unny in Frauen rofuso to obey thoir young kmg wlnlo m captivity, 223 _ James i. 
restored, 23 h Murdorod, 23*1, Adairs of, during tho reign of Henry VI .and beginning 
of Edward IV-i 80 1. Htuto of, in tho tnno of Homy VII., 392. James IV. receives and 
usuirfk Perkin Warlioo, 42L Mamns Margaret, eldest daughtor of Henry, 422. ins 
Hoots routed at tho battle of Floudon, and James killed, 473. His queen, Margaro , 
miurioH Douglas Karl of Angus, 481. Tho Duke of Albany callod over to the agency, 
48 J, Tho state of, as It appeared to Albany on lus arrival, 482. Confusions m, on 
Alhimv’s going over to Franco, 484. Reasons in favour or alltooes with France or Eng- 
land controstm, 511. Extraordinary case of Patrick Hamilton, burnt for heresy, in. 21. 
Frlur Forrest burnt, 22, The ixifnrmutiun spreads in, 23. Ha m doclaros war ago^t, 
81. Kir Uo)h*H Bowes derfoutod by tho Lords Hume and Huntloy, 32. BMotfSnl- 
way. :i3. Ih'iitU of James V., 33. Tho iniiuit queon Mary contracted b> Prmco Edwsad 
X;gland,35. Invaded l.y Henry VIIX-, undWburgh burnt, 44. The English de- 
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feated at Ancram, 48. Is included in the peace of Campe, between Ilciuy and Frau na, 
51. Histoiy of Wishait the reformoi, 83. Oardmal Beaton assassinated, 84. Its mis- 
fortunes at this time, owing to a succession of minorities, 80 The Duke of Somerset 
prepoies to prosecute the war with, 80. His manifesto, 80. Tho Scots piopam to repel 
Somerset, 88. Battle ot Pmkcy, 80. Tho young queen Mary scut to Fiance, 05. Tho 
Eail of Aiian rosigus tho regency to the quiiDii-uovvugoi, 131, Tho young queen Mnry 
married to the dauphin, 105, English lolormors pi i denied theio Jiom tho persecutions 
of Queen Mary, 218. Account of the association called the Congregation of the Lord, 
218.— See Congregation ; and Guise, Mary of. Treaty of Edinburgh, 221) Settlement of 
tho administration, duiiug tho queen’s absence, by this tieaty, 230. The Catholic re- 
ligion suppressed, and the prosbytormn discipline osinblished by Parliament, 231, Queen 
Mary anivos, on tho death of her husband, 230. Tho queen exposed to insults for her 
adherence to the Catholic leligiou, 238. Tile poverty ot tlm leformed clergy thews 213. 
Tho ecclesiastical benefices, how assigned by the puvy-eoniioil, 241 Maiy married to tho 
Lord Daniloy, 261). A confederacy funneil against Mary at Stirling, which is encou- 
raged by Elizaboth, 270. The rebels driven into England, 271. M order of I)ainley, 28 1 . 
Mary married to BothwcU, 288. Ketleetunis of the people on tlicso events, 281). Mary 
imprisonod m Loclilevon castle, 233. Mary forced to resign tho ci own, and her son, 
James VI., crowned, 20G. Arrivid of Murray, the regent, 21Kb Tho settlomi ul of tho 
ciown und administration continued by FuihamcnL, 21)7. Battle of Lungside, 21)1). Mary 
flies to England, 230. Her cause examined U'foro English commiHsimmrs, 303,311. 
Muriny, the logout, assassinated, 321). Tho Earl of Lenox appointed regent, 331). Ho 
is put to death byMaiy’s parly, and the Enrl of Marro chosen, 355. Morton made 
legent on tho death of Murre, 353. Discontents and fact ions against Merton, 377. 
Moiton tried and executed, 378. A conspiracy of nobles formed, who Hoizo tlm young 
king James, 331. James escapes irom them, 31)6. Eurl of Arran degraded, 31)7. A 
defensive alliance entered into between James and Elizabeth, 415. Queen Mary sen- 
tenced to death by English commissi oners, 430. And executed, 442. The hostile laws 
between, and Engliiuil, abolished, iv. 10. Tlm natural consequences of their king suc- 
ceeding to Hie crown of England, 41. View of the state of religion there, 43, «Jumos 
obtains tho jurisdiction of bishops to be acknowledged, 43. Tlm establishment of epis- 
copal authority and ceremonies opposed, 44, Tlm nafuio of the excommunication 
pronounced by tlm ecclesiastical euurin in, 45. Behaviour of Black, mluiritnr of Hi. 
Andrews, 45. Seditious principles of tlm clergy there, 46. Bomo of tlm refractory 
ministers punislied oh his accession to the crown of England, 46. Tho gounrul assembly 
submit to regal and episcopal authority, 46. A oourfc of high commission erected, *17. 
Altercations between James and tho clergy, 47. Consequences of tho inllueneo of the 
nobility, and tlm absence of tho king, 221. Discontents of tho inferior olurgy there, 221. 
Introduction of tho canons und liturgy, 223. A tumult at Edinburgh on occasion of tlm 
liturgy, 225. Tho covenant established 227. Episcopacy almlislmd by tho general 
assembly, 231. Tlm covonuntcis assisted by Cardinal Itichelieu, 232. Tlm covenanters 
raise fuiocs, and soouro tlm whole countiy, 232. Their zeal inflamed by Mmliolson tlm 
prophetess, 233, Charles mandies with a iblce io Berwick, 231, A pacification con- 
cluded with tho covenantors, 237. A letter from tho mulecoutonts to tho King of Franco 
iutoreentod, 233. Another armamoul. sent against them, 218. Tho Hoots army rout 
Lord Conway at Now burn, 243. They lake possession of Newouslle, 243. Treaty of 
Itipptm, 243. Aro attacked by Hlratfnrd, 250. Tlm army disbanded by tho English 
House of Oommous, 21)3. Tho lords of articles abolished on tho arrival of Charles, 302. 
Inflections and views of tho covenanters on the breaking out of tlm civil war in Eng- 
land, 380. Bond commissioners to tlm king at Oxford to offer a mediation, 887. Huinmnu, 
by their own authority, a eou vent ion of states, 388. Tlm solemn louguo und covenant 
framed with tho English commissioners, 381*. liaise an army in ussist Liu* English Par- 
liament, 330. Tho king puts himself into tho hands of the Hoots army before Nnwatk, 
450. Deliver up the king to the Parliament for tho payment of Llm urmus of the uimy, 
454. Their commissioners affronted by tlm independent faction in tlm Long Parliament, 
482. Their commissioners concert a treaty with tho king for arming in lus favour, 483. 
Parties distinguished there at this time, 483. Tho royalists defeated by Cromwell, 433. 
Charles II, proclaimed after Ids father's execution, 516, Commissioners went to Br<*du,to 
propose terms to Cliarlos, 527. Cruel and insulting treatment and execution of Mont- 
rose, 531. Treatment of Charles on his landing, 534. Numbers burnt for witchcraft, 
587. Battle of Dunbar, 543. Chari m erownod at Senile, 541. Charles marches into 
England, 544, Is routed by Cromwell at Worcester, 544. Htirling eastlo wluctxl by 
Monk, and tlm records of tho kingdom sent to Ijorulmi. 553. Dundee and other towns 
token, 559. Tho kingdom submits to tho comrnonwmltli, 553, Tlm civil administration 
ot under tho protectorate of Oliver Cromwell, v. 36. ’Hie forts razed ami troops dis- 
banded by Charles II. on his restoration, Ul, A Parliament, 111. Prtdory tacitly 
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watered, 112. Sharp made Archbishop of St. Andrews, 112 Trial and execution of 
Argylo ami otliois, 113. Loiu Lor 110 condemned, but pardoned by the king. 167. Pro- 
SUf! l >ttr bnmoul, 1G7. Arbitrary imposition of fines under the act of indemnity, 
108. Disoulors occasioned by the ^establishment of episcopacy, 168 ; and by violent 
measures to suppress conventicles, 170. Insurrection and. renewal of the covenant, 170. 
The insurgents routed by Dolziel, 171, Cruel execution of the covenanters, 171. The 
attempts to reconcile the people to episcopacy without effect, 262 A Parliament, 
oovoro law against conventicles, 264, The aibitrary administration of Lauder- 
jlnbs 265, Case of Mitchel, 266. Aichbishop Sliarp muidered, 313. A Parliament 
hold by the Duke of York, 354 Condemnation of the Earl of Argyle, 355. Gruel per- 
secution id tho covenantors, 357. Two women drowned for not ab]unng the declaration, 
351). A declaration of mdulgonco published by James II , 423 Revolts against James 
on the coming over of tho Prmco of Orange, 455 The convention summoned by the 
Ijrimso makes a tender of the crown to him and his princess, 461. 

Hnripturos, a translation of, made by Tinclnl the reformer, ii 577 —See Bible. 

Scutage, an explanation of that term, and on what occasions levied by the Anglo-Norman 
kings, L 458* None levied by Edward I,, 608 

Swirfights,--Soo under tho names of the respective commanders. 

Secretaries of State, a list of those during tho reign of James I., iv. 96. During that of 
Charles L v. 511, 

Kedgomoor, battle of, betwoon tho Duke of Honmouth and the Eail of Feversham, v. 401. 

Hadley, Mrs., her mUucnco over James II., v. 393. 

Scgmvo, John do, appointed guaidiau of Scotland by Edward I , i 596. Is defeated by 
the Scots, 51)7. 

Hell-denying ordinance, passed by the Long Parliament, iv. 414. 

Heneflh, battle of, between the Prince of Oraugo and the Prince of OondiS, v. 232. 

Hevunw, Emperor, completes Aduau's rampart, 1 8. This rampart elected of stone, 10. 

ticymuur, Lady Jane, maid of honour to Queen Anne Boleyn, attracts the notice of Henry 
VllUi 500, Is mined to the king tho noxt day after Anne Boleyn’s execution, 601. 
Is 1 h ought to bed of a son (afterwards Edwaid VI), and dies, 612. 

— ■ , Hir Edward, brother to Queen Jane, made Earl of Hertford, ii. 612. Commands 

tin' fmccH of Henry VI II. in an luvamon of Scotland, and bums Edinburgh, in. 44. Is 
wont with forties over to Calais, 51, Is appointed ono of the regency during tho minority 
of Ki hvartl V L„ 72 Is chosen protector by the regency, 74. Is create d Duke of Somerset, 
7i- Hoc SimieiHcl. 

•— — Lord, hocotuI son of tho Protector Somerset, commands a squadron stationed at 
Dunkirk to prevent tho Duku of Parma from joining the Spanish armada, 11 L 458. 

Hir Frunois, his siKsoidi at tho opening of the third Parliament of Ohailes L, 

iv. 100. 


* — — . .. v Hir Thomas, is nominated one of the council to tho regency during the minority 
of Edward VI., iii. 73. Is croatod Lord Seymour and lngh admiral, 74. His character, 
37. Murries tlio queen (lowagor, 97. CabalH against his bi other title protector, during 
his absence in Scotland, 97. Forms a party in Pailiament against the piotector, 98 Is 
intimidated, and desires a reconciliation with his biothor, 98 Addresses the Lady 
Elixubolh, alter the queen-dowager s death, 99. Is committed to the Tower, 100. Is 
examined by the council, 101. Is attainted by Parliament, 102. Is executed, 102. 

Hforzit, Francis, obtains tho mvosturo of Milan, ii 552.— See Milan. 

Hlmftchbury, Anthony Ashley Cooper, Eail el, his hint of shutting up the exchequer 
carried ’to tho kiug by Sir Thomas Clifford, v. 195. Is made chancellor, 197. His 
njKHfh to Parliament on tho Dutch war, 215. Issues writs for supplying vacant seats 
in Parliament, 216, Deserts tho court, and joins tho country party, 218. Is dismissed 
from being chancellor, 224. Is sent to the Tower for disputing the legality of the 
Parliament after a twelvemonth's prorogation, 245. Flutters the Duke of Monmouth 
with hopes of tho succession, 298, is made President of the Council, 304. Is removed 
by tho king, 320. Prosunts tho Duke of York os a popish recusant to the grand jury 
of Middlesex, 323. Cs accused of treason, but acquitted, 352. Instigates the Duke of 
Monmouth's conspiracy, 365. Retires to Holland, and dies, 367. His character, 367. 

HhakHiJouru, scarcely any mention of civil liberty to bo found in his historical plays, m, 
fifil), n, A character of his dramatic wutmgs, iv. 124. Compared with Jonson, 124. 

Hhurp, a Hoots prcsbyicriau commissioner, abandons their cause, and is made Archbishop 
of Bt Andrews, v. 112. XIw cruelty toward the Covenanters, 171. Is shot at by 
MHuhc‘1, 266. Is murdered, 313. 

Dr., is suspended by the couit of high commission, in the reign of James 11., tor 

Hhaw, Dr., procured iy^tl!^ Duko of Gloucester to rloclai 0 bis biother Edward illegitimate, 
in a sermon at Hi Paul’s, ii. 350. Ill success of this scheme, 350. 
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Sheep, the numbui of, lestrustcd by statute, in. CO. Sir Thomas Moru’H erasure of the 
excessive bleeding of, 108. 

Slierfield, Recorder of Salisbury, Is piusocutod in the star-chamber for breaking a painted 
chuich window, iv, 197. 

Sheriffs, the primitive nature of then office, l. 566. 

Ship-money, first levied in England, i. 108. Imposed on occasion of the Spanish invasion, 
ui. 553. First levied by Charles L, iv. 118 Is extended over tho whole kingdom, 205. 
Tual of John Harabden foi refusing to pay it, 215 The sliuiifls voted delinquents, for 
assessing it, by the Commons, 251. Is tlccbued illegal, 257 

Shipping, state uf, in the roigu of Edwaid III , u. 132. Cause oi its demy at that time, 
132 —See Navy. 

Slnrley, Dr , and Fag, amember of tho House of Commons, groat disputes between the two 
Houses occasioned by, v. 235. 

Shoie, Jane, accused by tho Duke of Gloucester in council, n. 317. Remarks on tho 
accounts given of h er, 347, n. Hit lustoi y, 3 1 8. 

Slirewsbuiy, battle of, between Henry IV, and young Pieicy, ii. 189. 

, Countess of, her somuIuIoun icpmts of Queen Elizabeth, communicated to 

Elizabeth by Mary Queen of Soots, in. 598. 

, Karl of, is added to the privy conn oil for tin* consideration of the case of 

Mary Queou of Scots, m 311. Mary committed to his custody at Tutbnry, 312, Mho 
is removed fiom his caic, ou account of las indulgence to her, 399. Is appointed to 
attend on hoi execution, 139 

— , Earl of, renounces the Oath olio lchgion, and joins the Vimre of Orange, 

v. 442 

Sicily, transactions ofRichanl f. of Englaud,imd Philip of France, during their wintering 
there, on their wn> t,i> the crusade, i. 358. The pope's enntmis with the Ernpernr 
Frederic oonroiiung, 491. Is olloied by the pipe to Richard Iflarl of CormvaU, who 
lefuses it, 492. Is accepted by Henry 1IL lor his Heeimd son, Edmond, 492. Tho heavy 
debt incurred by Ilcmy in asseHitig this grant, 492. A crusade published agamsl, by 
tho pope, 493. 

Sidney, Algornon, secretly nogotintt s with France, and bribns and presents from 

tliat court, v. 258, n. Enters into the Duke of Monmouth's conspiracy, 358. Koviuw 
of his life and olmructor, 375. Is tried, 375. His defence, 377. Is executed, 377, 

— , Sir Henry, Lord Deputy of Indued, reduces Slum O’Noalo, lii. 500. His vigilant 

administration, 507. 

— - — , Sir Philip, writes to Queen Elizabeth, to dissuade bar from marrying the Duke 
of Anjou, lii. 388. Is made Governor of Flushing, 411). His dentil and character. 413, 

Sigobert, King of East Anglin, restores Christianity m bis kingdom, und said to found 
Hie university of Ctimbridge, i. 35 

•, King of Wessex, deposed for his bad udimiiistmtiim, i. 12. His base ingmlitude 

to his protector, 42. Revenge upon him, 42. 

Higoforfc, a Northumbrian pirate, routed by Allred, j. 57, 

SilYer.--Soe Money, 

Simior,is sent over by the Duke of Anjou to prosecute his suli with Queen Elizabeth, 
hi 384. His art in rendering Ins conversation agvmible to her, 381 Discovers 
Loicpstor’H inarriago to the queen, 381, Is taken under tho queen's imiundiuto protect* 

1 iion, on Ijeieestur attempting his life, 385. 

Biinnol, Lambert, a baker’s son, becomes the instrument of Simon the priest, to disturb tho 
government of Henry VIL, ii. 385, Opens Ins pretensions in Ireland, us Kurl of War- 
wick; which revolts under him, 3K7, Drowned ui Dublin, as Edward VI., 387. Receives 
forces fimm tlio Duchoss of Rurgmuly, 389. Invades England, 389. Debated at the 
battle of Stoke, 800. Becomes scullion to the king, anil is promoted to lie his falconer, 
391. 

Simon, Richard, a priest, concerts the pretensions of Iiamlicil. Himnel against Henry VIL, 
ii. 385. Carries lue pupil to Inland, which revolt*, 387. Why only ooullued on 
WimnoVs overthrow, 991. 

Sinclair, Oliver, favourite of James V„ appointed to the cemmund of tho Scots army, iii. 
88. Is defeated by the English at Solway, 33. 

Sindercome, is condemned for attempting the life of Oliver Orem well, v, 48, Poisons 
himself; 48. 

Simamofl, when introduced into England, i. 407, 

Sithrio, a Danish nobleman, appointed Ktpg of Northumberland by Athclstan, i. 78. Fate 
of his sons, 79. 

Riward, Duke of Northumberland, his history, i, 128. 

Six Articles, law of,— See Articles 

Skiniior, applies to the House <5 Lords for redrew! u gib list the East India (’ompany, and 
JH lakon iuh> eustod> by the (t uimmiii, v, 178. 
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Hhmn, nr Viliams, lmw nnunlivnl nraong the Anglo-Saxons, 1 . ICO. Two kinJ&ot 101. 

hiuulmklc, a liiigiu 1 nl thu Protestant, punrcjs of Gonnany foinietl there, ii. 365>, Money 
roimtliul to tlni longue l>y llimry YUL, 585. V/ J ' 

Smyrna Hoot, Duteli, nttookod by ‘Sir llobert Holmes, v. 197. '• , * * 

SisHcty, eivil, inoio probity to bo found m, than among rude and barbaiouB nations, l 168. 

hmlulitmm, m Saxon bond of compact, dosonbed, i. 157 

Soldiors, common, their pay in the time of Bdwaid III., n. 132, n Whence their chiof 
(lniolumi'iils arose, 133. 

Bolnbay, battlo of, between Hi 3 English and French, fleets and De Ruiter the Dutch 
admiral, v. ‘21)3. 

flolway, battle nl, between the English and Soots, m 33. 

Holymaii, Sultan, cmiquoiH Hungary, anil besieges Vienna, ii. 553. 

Homimsl, Duke of, Uuvomor of Normandy, obliged to suirender Bonen and the rest of the 
province to Chari oh VII., ii. 271. Succeeds the Duke of Suffolk in his influence ■with 
Henry VI. and his queen, 280. Sent to the Tower, 288. Killed at the first battle of 
Hi Albans, 280. 

— - - , the Earl of Hertford, protector during the min ority of Edward VI , created 

Duko of, lii. 74. Procures his authority to be confirmed by patont, 76. Favours the 
establishment of the reformation, 77 Appoints a visitation of dioceses, 79. Makes 
preparation for tho war with Scotland, 36. Publishes a manifesto, 86 Advances 
towards Edinburgh, 88. Dofeats tho Scots at the battle of Prakey, 89. Leaves Wai- 
wiek to treat for an accommodation, and returns to England, 91. Galls a Parliament, 
91. Passes laws favourable to the reformation, 91. Suppresses some popish ceremonies, 
98. Orders Harrington to Lb foitifiorl and garrisoned, 94. Is informed of lus brother’s 
calmls n gainst him, 98. Commits him to the Towor, and orders a prosecution of him, 
100. Signs the warrant for his execution, 102. Appoints a commission to inquire con- 
cerning enclosures, 109. Insurrections of the people, 109. Endeavouis at an alliance 
wiLh tilt' emperor, but is disappointed, 113. Is opposed m his intention to conclude a 
with Franco and Scotland, 113. His haughty exertion of his authority excites 
cabals against him, 114. Becomes obnoxious lor corn ting popular favour, 114. De- 
molishes churches to build a palace with tho materials, 114 A conspiracy formed 
against him at Ely Mouse, 115. Removes tho kmg„to Windsor, and prepaies for hid 
defence, 1 13. Jb deseited by all but Paget and Cranmer, and dcspaiis, 116 Is sBnt to 
tho Tower, 110. OonliisseB on lun knuos, befoi e the council, the charges laid against 
him ; is deprived el* lus offices and fined, 117. Is lciulinittoil to the council, 118. 
Marries his daughter to tho Ixnd Dudley, son to Warwick, 113 The schemes of 
Northumberland to rum lum, 120. Is arrested, together with his duchess and fnonds, 
J26. The charges against him, 126. Is tried, 127. Executed, 12S. His character 
and reflections on his lato, 128. 

— , Garre, Viscount Rochester, croatod Earl of, iv. 32. Is instigated by his lady to 

procure Hir Thomas Ovorbunr to bo poisoned, 32. Is stung with remorse, and declines 


in obhourity, 38. 

Himthumptou, Wruilhoslcy, Chancellor and one of the regency during the minority of 
Edward VI., oroatoil Earl of, in. 74. Puts the great seal m commission, 75. Is 
deprive! of the chancel ltmdiip, and removed from the council, 76. Is readmitted to the 
cnuncU, and cabals with Warwick against tho protector, 114. Enters into a plot against 
him at Ely Houmo, 1 15. BotiroB from tho council, and dies of vexation, 117. 

— — p— - — , Earl of, attends tho Earl of Essex to Ireland, who nukes hun geneial of 
horwi, iii, 512. Is displaced by the queen’s orders, 512. Enters into Essex’s con- 
spiracy at Drury Mouse, 525. la triod with Essex, and condemned, 528. Is spaiod, 
but detained in prison, 531. ^ ^ . 

Hpftin, state of, at the time of Henry VII. or England, u, 393.— See Ferdinand of Arragon. 
liOnguAH with the Italian states against France, 4 U). Obtains possession ot tho kingdom 
of Naples, 454, Death uf Ferdinand, and accession of lus grundson Ohailes, 487.— 
H«hi Charles V. Tho kingdom of, resigned by the Emperor Charles V. to his son 
Philip. Hi 183.— Hoe Philip II. Charles retires to the monastery of St Just, in Estre- 
uuuluro, 183. Victory of St Quintm, 190. Peace of Chateau Cambrusis, 214. Philip 
vows to spend his life in tho oxtiipation of heresy, 251. His cruel persecution of 
heretics, *201. Its flourishing state and power at tins time, 409. The invmciblo 
armada fitted out for tho conquest of England, 450. This fleet destroyed, 464 Cadiz 
taken and plundered by the English, 493. Tho harbour of Oerimbra attacked, and a 
rb*h carraok taken there, 541. Poaeo concluded with England, 597. Acknowledges 
tlwi independency of the United Provinces, and concludes a truce with them for twelve 
Y<wu, iv. 12. Arrival of Prmco Charles thoio, to prosecute his maamge with the 
Infanta, 79. Tho match brokmi oil by Buckingham, 83. Acknowledges tho republican 
government of England, v. 23. The English ambassador murdered there by banished 
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royalists, 23. Revolt of Portugal, nnd other ill sucoeHnes, 23. Declares war against 
England on the seizure of Jamaica, 27. The galloons taken and destroyed at Cadiz, 28. 
A fleet burnt m Santa Omz harbour, 28. War with France, 101. Its situation at the 
time of the congress of Nimcgueu, ond mntivna (if hastening the treaty there, 24 J. 
The treaty of Nimogucn eoneludod, 260. Declares war against Franco, 384. 

Spalatro, Archbishop of, comes to England, turns Protestant, escapes to Italy, and dies in 
confinement, iy. 128. 

Speakei of the House of Commons, firat appointment of, li. 137. 

Spenser, his character as a poet, lii. 576. 

Spenser — See Despcnsor. 

Sprague, Admiral Sir Edward, is killed in the ongagoment with the Dutch at the mouth 
of the Texel, v 222. 

Spurs, battle of, between the troops of Itenry VIH. and tlio Duke of Longuoville, ii. 470. 

St. Albans, the monastery of, by whom endowed, i. 38. Observations on tho petition of 
the borough of, to Pailiamimt, in tho icign of Edward IT.* 617. Battle of, between 
Henry VI. and Richard Duke of York, ii. 280. Between Queen Margaret and tho Earl 
of Waiwiok, 207. 

St. Andiews, Wishart the reformer burnt there by Cardinal Bouton, hi. 84. Tho Cardinal 
assassinated there, 84. Curious losolutiou of a scholastic, debate there, by tlm Mibpriorn 
servant, G01. Walter Mill burnt there, 220. A meeting of bishops and clergy sum* 
moned there by King James, iv. 47. 

, Pnor of, attends tho Queen-regent of Scotland in her endeavour to suppress 

the riots of tho reformers, lii. 222. Joins tho association termed llio Congregation of tho 
Lord, 224. 

St. Aubin, battle of, betwton tho Duke of Britany and tho Front'll, ii, 400. 

St. Bartholomew, massncrD of the Hugonots at Paris on tho eve of that day, iii. 358. 

St. Denis, battle of, between tho Onnstablo Montmorency and tho Prince of Comic, in. 843. 
Battle of, between tho Princo of Orange and Mur r ‘Hid ml Luxembourg, v. 260. 

St. Diaior, taken by tho Emperor Charles V., iii. 46. 

St. Edmondsbury, a confederacy of the barons fonnod there, by Cardinal Langton, to 
assort their pnvilcges against the oppressions of King John, i. 422. 

St. Giles, tutelar saint of Edinburgh, not of Protestants there' on the festival i>r. iii, 

220 . 

St John, his ineffectual negotiations with the Statos-Goncral of the United Provinces, 
iv. 554. Excites a quarrel between tlm Commonwealth and tho States, 555. 

of Jerusalem, tho Knights of, refuse to surrender their revenues to Henry VIH., 

iii. 14. Tho order dissolved by Parliament, 15. 

St. Omcr’s, tho Princo of Orange defeated there by Murcbcliul Luxcndwmrg, v. 245, 

St Quintin, battle of, between tho Constable Montmorency, and the Spanish army under 
Philibert Duke of Savoy, uj. DO 

Stafford, Lord Viscount, is tried for tho popish plot, v. 333. Is condemned, 385. Exe- 
cuted, 336. 

Standard, battle of, i. 273. 

Stanley, Lord, suspected by Richard III. of favouring tho Karl of Richmond, ii. 803. His 
son retained by Richard as tho pledge of his ililolity, 308. His ambiguous conduct 
previous to the battle of Boswortn, 383. Declares for Richmond soon after tho com** 
moncement of tho action, 364. Created Earl of Dorby, 379. 

William, governor of Deventer, betrays tho plaoo, and deserts with his whole 

garrison to the Spaniards, iii. 452. 

“ — » Sir WdHam, presents tho Earl of Richmond with Richard Ill's crown, found in 
Bosworth-fleld, ii 373 Detected by Sir Robert Clifford in abetting Perkin Warboc, 415* 
Tried and executed, 416. 

Stannary Courts, suppressed by tho Long Parliament, iv. 238. 

Star-chamber, tho jurisdiction of, how founded, and whou established, ii. 442. Tho nature 
of that jurisdiction explained, iii. 547. Its antiquity, iv. 90. Its authority not limited 
by any precise law or statute, 90. Oppressive sentences of this court, 203, 204, 207, 209. 
Its proceedings condemned by the Commons, 261. Its sentence on Prynno and others 
reversed, and sath&ctiwi ordered, 205. Ih abolished by Parliament, 207. 

Stayner, Captain, tokos and destroys tho Spanish galloons at Cadiz, v. 28. 

Stephen, King of England, his pretensions to tho crown, how founded, i. 267. Assumes 
“J® ^ rftnts a <™ter to his subjects, 270. Hih title ratified by the pope, 

270. His subjects swear a conditional ollegumoo to him, 27L Summoned before a 
synod by his brother Henrv Bishop of Winchester, 274. Taken prisonor by tho Empress 
Matilda s party, 276. Exchanged for Earl Robert, Matilda's brother, 270. Disgusts his 
nobles by demanding their castles, 280. His party laid under tho papal interdiction, 
but removed by hie submissions, 280, The Archbishop of Canterbury refuses to anoint 
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Jiis Him Eustace, 282. Enters into a compromise with Henry, son of the Empress 
Matilda, 282. Hies, 282. His character, 282 
fitignnd, Archbishop of Oantorbnry, proolaims Edgar, ond encourages the English to resist 
tho Normans, l 177. Not purmittod to officiate at the coronation of King William, 
170. Attends him to Normandy, 182. His character, 194. Degraded and imprisoned, 

8 til-yard, merchant of, when established into a company, m. 124. The privileges of, 
annulled by tlio council of Edward VI.» 124. 

Stirling, n conic do mey of malccontout Scots nobles formed there against Queen Mary, iii. 

270. Tlio rebels forced to retire into England, 271. 

Stoke, ImUlo of, between llonry YU and the Earl of Lincoln, Lambert SimneTs general, 
ii. 890. 

Stowe, his acknowledgment of the advance of trade during the peaceable reign of James I., 

iv. 071, 

Stuwol, an abhorror, resists the order of the House of Commons for his commitment, 

v, m 

Strafford, Wentworth Earl of, his preferment, and the motive of it, iv. 193. His character, 
198. Is called from Iieland, and sent lieutenant-general against the Scots, 248. Obtains 
the chief command by the illness of Northumberland, 250. Advises the king to con- 
tinue the war, 250. Wains an advantage over the Scots, 250. The army discontented, 
250. His general unpopularity at the meeting of the Long Parliament, 255. Is pro- 
mised protection by tlio king, 257. Is impeached by the House of Oommmons, 257 Is 
lukcu into custody, 257, A commission appointed for trying lum, 279. Is accused by 
tbit Irixh Parliament, 280. Examination of his case and conduct, 281. His defence, 283. 
Noti'H of hw speech in council produced against him by Yane and Pym, 287. His de- 
fence iig.utiHt tliis pupiu, 288, Is attainted by the Commons, 289. The populace excited 
ugniiMt him, 2KI). Writes to the king to give him up, 292. His attainder passed, 293. 
Ih executed, 21)5. Him cluimcitor, 21)5. 

tftmtftml, Art'hbiHhop of Canterbury, is employed by Edward III. m collecting the new- 
levies, u. 05. IOutorH into a combination against the king on his return from Flanders, 
Oil. Uih letter tu the king, 00. Comes to Pailiamont unsummoned, in his pontifical 
robes, uiiil demands admittance, 67. Is at length reconciled to the king, 67. 

Nlruthm, buttle of, between the Mail of Stamfoid and the royalists, iv. 371. 

Straw, Jack, one tifthe heads of Tyler’s insurrection.-— See Tyler 

Kiricitmd, a member of Hie Houso oF Commons, introduces a bill for the amendment of 
flu* liturgy, iii. DIM. Is summoned before the council, and prohibited appearing m the 
I h iuw\ 255. Ih rohtmod to his mat, 330. 

Hirigul, Karl of.— Hen Htrtmglxiw. 

Ml, rode, bin eruol treatment iu Cornwall for bringing a bill into Parliament relating to tin. 


, a member of the House of Commons, impeached by Charles L, iv. 333 

runglmw, Richard, Earl of Btrigul, engages to assist Dermot King of Leinster, i. 328. 
Appliew to Henry II. for permission, 329. Mamos the daughter of Dermot, and succeeds 


to htn kingdom, 829. Tlio Irish not able to withstand him, 329. Receives from Henry 
the eorumiHrtion of Eimoschal of Ireland, 829. 

Hit viwl Urn French admiral, makes an attempt on Jersey, but is engaged by an English 


fleet, iii. 112. _ . , JW v 

Htunrt, the miwoB off he unhappiness of the prmoos of that house in the government of 
England pointed out, iv. 574. Reflections on tho administration of that family while on 
the throno of England, v. 470. _ A _ _ 

James, of Ochiltree, joins in tho designs of tho Count d’Aubigney m detaching 

Jmi m VI. of Scotland from tho interest of England, in. 878. Is mode Earl of Arran, 


390. Hoc Arran. „ 

RuhhklUw ami aftoonilw, tlio nature, amount, and mothod of levying these taxes, iv. 110. 

Am altered into a land-tax, 111. The last gmut of subsidies, v. 139. 

Huctonius PaullnUH, sent by Noro to Britain, l 6. Subduos Anglesey, the chief scat of the 
Druids,#. DefwitH Boadiooa, C. Recalled, 7. x 

Huflhlk, Karl of, Hueooods at the death of the Earl of Salisbury to the command ofthe 
Mego of Orleans, it 422. Disconcerted by Joan d’Arc, 248. Raises the ®ege, 249, 
Adiml himself at Jergeau, 250, Token prisoner by one Ronaud, whom he blighted, 
250, Negotiates a truce with Charles VII. of Prance, 265, Concludes a treafyof mar- 
rlngo lietwocm Henry VI. and Margaret of Anjou, 26G Created a duke, 266. Defends 
of Lords^ Im^hcd brthe Oom^e, 277. Hiajusti- 
ficatton of himself 277. Banished by the king, 279. Murdered, 279. 

t flies to Flaiidsrs. and -why, u. 437. 1s mrdTOed, tot 

nIftpM spilii, 487. Political improvement of to incident brH^v Vlt. «8. as 
mfri'hi b!*tnty«cl by tlio treachery of Rlr Robert Cnrzon, 488. Protected by Philip Arch- 
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dulra of Ausfcna, 430. Deluded over 1(» Kurland by Philip, and emumitlud to tin* 
Tower, 430. Beheaded by Henry VIII., 4 UK. MoIivch to Huh aeiion, RW. 

Suffolk, Charles Brandon, Duke of, mamas Mary <Jm'on-di»wngor of France, tiMei In 
Houry VIII., privacy, ii 477. Ilonry reconciled to lmn, *177. Retires dbgu, ted. 4S1 , 
Is sent by Henry to invade Pieindy, 51(>. Pimelraien u l most, to Paris 817. ^ H wiit by 
Henry to suppress Hr. Mukrel’s insurrection, 698. Dies, tii. .Vi, The kinp'n diameter 
of him, 52. 

, the Marquis of Dorset created Dulco of, iii. PM. For his daughter** .lane .md 

Catheiine, sco Cray. Is appointed to command the army to defend his duughter June’,* 

S roUmnions, 141. Tho command taken by Northumberland, Ml. Dedureh for (Jin on 
fury, 112. Is apprehended, but relearnd, M3. Engage* in a rimhpimey ugnmM JVbny , 
155. Is token pnsonci, 155. 1 h tried and ewuled, 153, 

— — , Lord, and lord-ehnmborluin, ih ordried to wureh the vault h under llie l’mlia* 
menl-Houso, aiul discovers llio i«>wder intended to blow up the king and Purlmnienl, 
iv. 5. 


, Earl of, his daughter married to tbn Em l of Khw x, iv. 23.— See t’urre and F.H,.r\. 

Succeeds Salisbury as Imuran r, 33. 

Suits in foima pauperm, find, given to tin* poor, ii, 442. 

Sunday, sports find oxcrcisi*s allowed on, by proclamation of .lumen I., iv, 18. The pmi- 
tans distinguish thomsdvus by terming it the Hubluith, 138. An edict for nports on, 
renowod by Cliarlon I, 204. 

Sunderland, Earl of, Is matin Hocrotary of Htute, v, 303, Remarks on tun eonduet, 300. U 
supposed to have entered into a cnrreHpniuleiicc with the Prince of Orange, M2. 

Supplies, exlraordinuiy, the amount of those granted to James I. by Parliament, iv, 108, 
See Revenue. 

Suiicnnu, Sir Francis, refuses obedience to lloury VI/h order to Mirromler Maim to the 
Duke of Anjou, ii. 200. Reduced to capitulate by Human. 203. Retires into Itrfhmy, 
209. 


Surrey, Eiul of, encourages Henry Vlll. in his plciiMims ii, 431. t'otlcd* an army, and 
marches to oppose James IV. of Scotland, 472. DvfiiitH Jan urn at. the killln of Fit mi leu, 
473. Created Duke of Norfolk, 471. Sen Norfolk. 

, Lord Howard, sou to tho Duke of Norfolk, made Earl of, ii. 471, Ih made 

Admiral of England, and by tho Euqieror HharlcH V. Admiral of the Inqiorhil do- 
minions, 508 (Jommamls tho English ineurHioim into France, 508. OnmmandH in 
tho invasion of Scotland, 510. Him character, tii. 57, Ih made ( Inventor of Boulogne, 
but afterwimlH displaced, 58. Tho motivoH of llenvy'H avorninn to him, 58. I Hu uecu- 
sation and execution, 38. 

Sussex, hibtory of tho Saxon kingdom of, i. 40. 

• , Earl of, is appointed one of tho commiHHionors to hear tho online between Mary 

Queen of Scots and Murray tho Regent, ih, 304. Marches ugainst tho northern humr- 
gouts, 328. Is stmt with forces to Kcotlaml, to check tho progress of Mary’s party, 
329. Writes to Stsoiland, in ordor to fruntmto tlio treaty ordered into by Mury with 
Elizaboth, 331. , 

Swart, Martin, sent with forces by tho Huoluw of Burgundy to the ftHsintaneo of Lambert 
Simnel, ii. 889. Hofoutod and killed at tho kittle of Stoke, 333. 

Sweating sickness, first appearance nf, ii, 378. Appears again, iii, 134. 

Sweden, acoossinn of CharlonX, by the rchlguution of Queen OhriHtims and bis sue- 
ccsbos in the north, v. 20. Peace concluded with Denmark, by tho inhibition of tho 
English and Dutch, 04. Joins in tho triple league, 1 55, Ih dotaolied from it by France, 


Sweyn, King of Denmark, Iris invasion of England, iu conjunction with Olavc King uf 
Norway, l 101. Exacts tribute of Kthtdred, ami demits, 101, Subsequent InvuMtaiH 
by him, 101, 108, Diuh at Uainsbonmgh, 1 19. 

Swiss, louguo with Popo Julius II. against tho French, Ii. 450. Drive tho French nut of 
Milan, and reinstate Maximilian Sftinsa m that duchy, 4G2. Excel other nations in tlielr 
infantry, 468. Invade Burgundy, 470, Deceived in a treaty by Tromohillo the governor, 
471. Aie defeated by Francis L nf Franco at Marignan, 483. A body ot in tho aoryleu 
of Francis, desert in disgust, 518. 

Synods, hold in England, i 49, 96, 20$, 207, 281, 232, 248, 255, 262, 274, 277, 299, 304, 
374, 404, 507, 570.-Sco Convocation. 


T. 

Taillugbs, levied by tho Anglo-Norman kings, i. 457. 

Tancred, natural brother to Oonst&ntia Queen of Naplow and Sicily, dispOHsoKWHi hor of her 
dominions, l. 368. ^ His apprehensions on the arrival of tho crusader*, Rielmrcl I. of 
England and Philip of France, who were obliged to winter at Messina, 868. IBs 
insidious boliaviouv toward his guests, 309. 
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Tangier, tho fortress of, yiolrted to Charles H M ag part of the dowry with the Princess 
Ontlii'rinp of Portugal, v. 121. 1 h demolished and abandoned, 345 

Tuniniiy, in iho hwh hihIoiuh, explained, iv. 23. Is abolished, 24. 

Taxi*, how iinpiiHCMl in tho reign of Edward I., i. 608 Are arbitrarily increased by 
I'M word m., ii, 128. Never imposed without consent of Parliament by the house of 
LuiiriMtiT, 22 SI . Oppnmvuly raised by Henry VIII., under the name of loans, 513. 
Exorbitant levies of, in tho reign of Edward VI„ COl. A review of those imposed 
during tho lime of tho iMimmon wealth, v, 83. 

Taylor, Parson of lint Hoy, burnt for heresy, in. 174 

—* IMMmp of Lincoln, violently thrust out of the Parliament House for lefusing to 
ktu'i'l ut Iho tvlobmlion of mass, lii. 148. 

Templars, Knights, diameter of that order, ii. 28. Thoir cruel treatment by Philip the 
Fair of Praams 2i). The order alxdiahtul by Popo Clement V , 30 

Temple, Kir William, resident at Bi uhhuIs, ih sent to the Hague, to conceit an opposition to 
lint French eomiuoHtu in tho Netlmrlanils, v. 163. His negotiations with De Wit, 163. 
Conclude tin* triple alliance with tlio States and Sweden, 164. Is Bent plenipotentiary 
to tho treaty at Aix la Olnijicllu, 16G, Is visited by Do Wit, and the information he 
bringn to him, 183. Is recalled from the Hague, 188. His lemonstrancB to the long on 
Mng npfKiiutod ambassador to tlio States, 230. Is sent to the congiess at Nimeguen, 241. 
His rcmnuhtranoe to the king rospooting an alliance against France, 255. Concludes an 
idlhmrii with tlio Ktatos, to oblige Lewis to comply with tho treaty of Nimeguen, 258. 
Advises tho king to form a now council, 303. His chaiaoter as a wntei, 483. His 
death, 488, 

Toimhebruy, buttle of, between King Homy I. and Duke Robert, i. 247. 

Tenures, feudal, the nature and principles of, explained, i 430. 

Tetvhune, besieged by Hunry V1IL, li* 469. Extraordinary relief brought them, 470. 
(VpifulutiM, 476. 

Tent Aot, jkihh^I, v. 218, Tho Duke of Yoik set aside by it, 219. A new one passed, 
with un exception m tho Duke of York's favour, 289. Is dispensed with by James II , 
408. I tin privilege of dis{ wowing with it confiuued in tho case of Sir Edward Hales, 412. 

Towlttwbury, bait It > of, between Kilward IV. and Quocn Margaret’s aimy, u. 328. 
engagement IwtwtKMi Primal Rupert and Dc Ituitur at tho mouth of, v. 221. 

Thanes, among tho Kuximw, import of tluit diwtinction, 1 . 158. 

Theatres, tmuno of llu* lieentioUHUi'HW of, after tho lustoration, v. 481, How corrected, 482. 

Tlu-fl, when Ural made capital m England, 1 . 264. . „ , _ . „ . , 

Theolmkl, Arehbihhop of Canterbury, mode legato m England, i. 280. Refuses to anoint 
Ktwlow om King Htonhrm’H heir, 281. Favoured by Henry II on this account, 292. 

Theodore, A mil bishop of Cauterbuiy, calls a synod at Hatfield against the heresy of the 

TImiiww^ history previous to hiB preferment, i. 293. Appointed chancellor, 

2911. Hut nuiguificant way of life, 294, Goes ambassador to France, 294. Instance ot 
lhn klmr'* foiuUiurity with him, 29(5. Promoted to Canterbury, 295. His assumed 
■Aiu'lty mi thin (M'otumin, 290. HiN attacks on tho Boil of Clare and William of Eynsforil, 
207. Ommmw tho kine In a national syilod, 299. Is prevailed on to snbsraibo the 
Omutlituutms of Clarendon, 302. His - sorrow for his compliance, 308 Sued for some 
luuhL mul his lioliaviitur thereupon, 808. Oondomnod for contempt at tho council ot 
Kamubrn. mXsXwlth 'bis suffragans about a subsequent demand of money 
tnn do on him liy toe king, 805. His extraordinary visit to toe king, 800. Appeals to 
too potHi, and leaves tlio kingdom, 807. His rocoplion in Praaoe, 308. His ropresca- 
KfalS m Excommunicates Homy’s ministois, 311. Obtains a legate 
wttmdwdfm, 311, Ineffectual troatiw of pacihcation hot ween him mul the king, 313. 
U rcoXllotl to him, 314. Opposes tho cognation of Prince Henry, when associated 
with his ftttlior, 815. Suspends tho Archbishop of York, and oxcommumcates other 
bishops who assist at tlie coronation, 316. Murdered at tho altar, 319 11^ character 

ami that of tlio age ho lived in, 319. Canonized by Popo Alexander, 322. Pilgrimages 
to his shrine, 322* King Honry does penance at it,' 340 His murderers how punished, 
846. Tim extraordinary ilovotion paid to Jus shrmo, ii. 615. The ahnno pillaged and 
Rocket's IxincH burnt by Henry VIII., 616. 

TjlmilS 


HSK on account of Suck's conspiracy, but 

SAl# & cruelly tretttoil, 150. His brothorSir John convict^, 159. 

Mi I* »ado ambassador to Paris, and scuds 
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prudent management in this aflair for his own security, 271. Is soul ambassador to 
Scotland on the captivity of Mary, 298. The tenor of life commission, 298. Is ordered 
not to assist at the coronation of tho young King James Vt, 296. 

Tibetot, John, Eail orWorcostur. — Soo Worcester. 

Tillage— See Agriculture. 

Tune, how mcasuiod by King Alfred, l. 78. 

Tindul, flios to Antwerp from the power of Homy YITI., ii 877. Mulcts a inundation of 
the Scriptures. 577. Is artfully supplied with money to perfect it by Toroid Iiihhop 
of London, 578. 1 

Tithes, tho large pretensions the Saxon cl orgy fanned under that name, i. 51. 

Tiilungs, the subdivision of counties into, by Alfred, for the regular administration of 
justice, i 60. 

Tobacco, when first introduced into England, iii. 412. 

Toleration, not a pnostly virtue, ii. 227. The popular arguments for and against, oeou- 
sionod by tho debates between Cardinal rale* and Bishop Gardiunr on that subject, 
iii. 1C8. The oliiuf cause and origin of it, iv. 108, 

Tomlinson, Colonel, tho speech of Charles I. to, at his execution, iv. 504, 

Tongue, Dr., Ins character, and his intelligence concerning tho popish plot, v. 274, Is 
recommended by the House of Commons for cluuob preferment, 827, 

Tonnage and poundage, granted by Parliament to Henry V. foi life, ii, 215, Grunted in 
like manner to Richard III., 860 To 1 bury VII., 3K2. Tho duties of, arbitrarily 
levied by Henry VIII., iii. 65. Remarks on tho statute granting those duties to him, 
C5. Tho long possession of tho duties occasions them to be considered by the prince 
as thoir proper right and inheritance, iv. 16. A short history of these grants, I7H. 
Are levied by Charles T, after the expiration of the grunt of them, 179. The Speaker 
of tho Commons forcibly detained until tho passing a romtmrtiranco ugimoit them, 1Kb\ 
A limited grant of, modo by tho Commons, 276. Are grunted to Charles XL for life, 
v. 198. 

Tonstal, Bishop of London, is sent by Homy VIIL to Madrid, ambassador to tho Em- 
peror diaries V , ii. 524. Buys up all TinrlaPH first incorrect translation of tho 
Soriptmes, and burns them, 578. IIib flchemn in sn doing, 578. Is appointed one of 
the regency during the minority of Edward VI., iii. 72. Is dismissed tho council for 
opposing tho reformation, 81. His character, 180. A bill of attainder passed against 
him by tho Peers, but rojoctod by the Commons, 131, Is restored to his see of 
Durham by Queen Mary, 145. 

Torture, arbitiarily inflicted by tho officers of stato during the reign of Queen KUmboth. 
iii. 550. * 

Tory, the origin of that name as a party distinction, v. 822. Tim views of that party in 
opposing James II., and their plan for settling the government on his abdication, 463. 

Tosti, Duke of Northumberland, brother to Harold, his subjects rebel against him, i. 184 
They justify themselves to Harold, who went to suppress them, 184. Hupowodod by 
Morcar, 135. Retires to Flanders, 185. Propures to disturb Harold's govomimmt, 
137. IIis depredations on tho English coasts, 143. Defeated and killed by Harold, 


Tournay, in Flanders, is besieged by Edward IIL, u. 01. Takon by Homy VIII., 471. 
Wolsoy put in possession of tho bishopric, 47 1 . Is delivered up to Fmneo, 488. 

Toumholt, battle of, between Prince Maurice and the Spaniards, iii. 490. 

Touts, truce concluded there between England and Charles VII. of Fiance, ii. 205. 

Teuton, battle of, between Edward IV. and the UnouHtrians, h, 308, 

Trado, regulation of, among our Saxon ancestors, L 168. A Iswird of, when erected, v. 
477. — Bee Commerce, 

Tronstamaro, Honrv Count do, cngagOH Charles King of France to iuvode his brother 
Peter King of Coetilo, ii. 115. Becomes pohkohhuu of Castile by the flight of his 
brother, 116. His soldiers dcHcrt to Prince Edward, 1 17. Is defeated by Edward, and 
Potor restored, 117. Murders Dt'f.t r, and regains tho kingdom, U8,— See Castile. 

Transubstantiation, tho point of, delated in con vocation, iii, 152. The debate renew'd at 
Oxford, 158. 

Traquairo, Earl of, goes to London to inform diaries of tho tumults in Scotland, lu oppo- 
sitxmi to tho canons und liturgy, iv. 226 Prorogues tho Hoots Parliament, 238. Inter- 
cepts a lottor from the mhlocontonts to tho King of France, 239. 

Tmmoo, high, tho cusos oft limited by law, in the reign uf Bdwurd HI., ii. li», 1%, 
"Rorous and oontnuy statutes aRwinst, enacted by Henry VIII. and his I’lirlinmentH, 
Si; 03 ™ A 0BV . uro i nw J>w«$ tho lords, but altered by tho Commons, 

K9. Tho epooios of, rostnoted by Parliament, 14H. Btatuhw of Kli»bi)lh mineemlnR, 


Treasurers, an account of those during tho roign of James I, iv. 00. During that of 
Charles I., 511. 
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Trout, thn council of, uHHomhloiJ, iii. 82. la transferred to Bologna, 82. 

Trcniliun, Kir Robert, given lii« opinion against tho validity of Richard n.’s commission to 
UlouroHtor'H faction, ii, 149. Executed for it, 150. 

Troves, taken from the French ky tho impnalista, v. 239. 

Trinln by tattle, allowed by Henry It. to di» evaded by appeal to a jury, i. 344, 

Trinity College, Cambridge, when and by whom founded, lii. 70. 

Triple ulliunce, funned against Louis XIV , v. 104, 

Tmma the Dutch admiral, tpiarrols with. Blako in Dover Road, iv. 556. Engages 
Dilute, 557. Hu and Do Rutter defeat Blake, 559. Engages Blake for three days, and 
i« worded, but neeurnH the merchant-ships under liis Jconvoy, 559 Engages Blake for 
two dn\«, and is defeated, v. 11. Is killed in an engagement with Monk, 12 

— - % win of the former, Huntains an engagement against tho Duke of York, after the 
deuUi of Obdum, v. 140. Ho and Do Rrntcr engage the Duke of Albemarle four 
day*, 1 15. 1 h defeated at thn moutli of tho Thames, 147. His commission taken from 
him, 148. 

Tmyi\ treaty at, britwmm llunry V. and Philip Duke of Burgundy, ii, 220. Ai tides of, 
Npmihsd, 220. Rcflectiona on this treaty, 221. 

Timor, Kir Owen, marrieB Catherines widow of Henry V., ii. 226 Taken prisoner at the 
tatlle of MrHimnrV CroHH, and bolieadod, 296 Remarks on the administration of the 
jirhuyH of Hint house, iii. <522. 

Timin, is btmibnrilod by Admiral Blako, and the ships in the harbour burnt, v 26. 

Ttuvmws Marshal, his kucoohscs in Alsace, v, 232. Prevents MontBcucuh from passing 
the Itlihus 238, in killed, 238. 

Turkey, enmmenimout of tho trade with, by a company established by Queen Eliza- 
beth, iii. 537. 

Turnpikes, the first law for tho orootmg of, when passed, v. 477. 

Tyler, Wat, and .Tuck fltruw, heads of tho insurrection in the reign of Richaid H, 
uwmbln their adhonmtH on Blackhcatli, ii. 141. Tyler has a conferenoe with the king 
in Kmithfldd, 142, Ih killed by Walworth, Mayor of London, 142 

Ty remind, Hurl of, his diameter, and violent oppression of the Protestants in Ii eland, 
V. 417. Ih mode lord-lieutenant, 418. Projects a reversal of tho act of settlement, 425. 

Tyrone, Kwl of, hl« character, iii, 508. Enters into a oonespondence with Spain, and 
heudH HU liiNurroctiun of the native Irish against tho English, 509. Defeats the English 
under Kir Henry lingual, 509. IIih conference and treaty with the Earl of Essex, 514. 
BreukH the truce oti the letnm of Easox to England, 517. Is driven into the morasses 

' Is defeated 

by order of 
account of 

Joins the 


tr anp v. 


by Iiord Mouutjny, 517. Joins the Spaniards, who mvacLo Ireland, 5 db. 
by Mountjny, 536. Kurrcmlors himself to Muuntnoy, 541. Is pardoned, 542 
Tymfl, Sir Janm murders Edward V. and tho Duke of York m t he T ower, 
Richard III., ii. 352. Proves tho murders by ordor of Henry Yu, on 
IVrktn Wartmo’s impoeturo, 418. Executed few another orime, 438. 

, Waiter, accidentally kills William EufiiB with an arrow, i, 234. 

(Tumuli' for nnruinM), 284. 


VAfABH'O, roads public lecterns in civil law ot Oxford, under the protection of Theobald 

VaSK’ pmffity^uMnMirabo& bymnrtial law. ftM- 

VttUmwv RIsluip of, matorrud uncle to Queen Eleanor, made ohiei minister to Henry III., 

Vaiontfne. ftirotbly detains tlio Speaker of the House of Commons to his chair until the 
pmatoft a HTOonstronco against tonnage and poundage, iv. 186. Hie sontened by the 

ViSft^Shf^IwryjMSeiitty, Ids imprudent mannor of urging the king's demands in the 
l^iwoof C&ions, iv?245- Nntoe of Strafford’s spwdh in cranral fotmd among his 
|tiil»w by litawm, anti mode uso ofto condomn Stafford, 287. His doubtful depositions 

Hwiry t?io y oungw', liow hs prooured the condemnation of the Earl of Straflfard, 
iv 287 Is wnt by the Paa'limnont with offers to nogotuito a confederacy with the Soota, 
•IHU ills t'luwvofor, 880. Pmouros the solemn league and covenant to bo flamed, 389. 
‘Cimn-s ah Xof tho inclopondonts, 410. Hto speech ltt Parent preparatory to 
it w . ordinance, 418, Is sent, with ether commissioners, to the Isle of Wight, 

ftSKOTffiStt His remarks on the king’s abilities, 488. Is named ono of 
Xi^oil or shito fc ih® king’s death, 515, n. Is sent, with other commissioners, to 
^^cL now reduced by Monk, 553. Enoouragos disoontents 
wttU'Uiooi&imof Pontinc^nowm y -pmUament on its restoration, 72. 

fC—CSt l£( Sh.Kn“l/« iW i J « u.. 

"Ktim., 102. Ih trad, 125. Is executed, 12$. His character, 125.^ ^ 
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Van Ghent, the Dutch admiral, is purposely maul tod by an English yacht, v. 103. Ih 
killed by the Earl of Sandwich at tlu 1 kittle of Hohdniy, 203. 

Varenne, Seneschal oi* Normandy, aunt by Downs XI. of Eunice with whim; tom h to 
the aja&iHtanoD of Homy VI. uf England, li. 307. (Jets poHHcabinu of Alnwick eiihtln in 
Northumberland, 308. ..... Vl , 

Vassalago, the oiigm anil nutuic* of, explained, l. 439. Vassals, their condition under 
their respective lords, 4:15. Militaiy nomee, why changed into pecuniary MippliOH, 
503 

Vassals, under feudal tenure, obliged to ransom their Hiiperior bird, if in enptivity, l. .>hd. 
The ransom of Eichard I. el' Englaml, how levied, 383. 

Vaughan, an outlaw for dehl, motives for continuing his election to the Houni* ot vomnnuia, 
m 590. , .. . . 

ITdta, a puritanical clergyman, his cruel purHucutum for writing uganibt episcopacy, 
m 557. 

Velvet, tlio price of, in Queen Elizabeth's icign, iv. 1 12, .... 

Venables, commands the forces on board rails Hoot, sent to the Went Indies, v. 2l> Is 
louted at St Domingo, 27. Takes Jamaica, and ih bent to the Tower, 27, 

Venuer, an account of his mmirreeti on, v. 1 1th 

Vero, Sn FTancis, is made Governor of FluHldng, m. 4X9 Oonmuimltt ihe English 
auxiliaries at tho battle ot TounihuH, 190. Defends Owtend against the SpamunlH, 
541, n 

, Hubert do, Eail of Oxford, Ins ascendency over Itiehurd II., ii. 145. Hih prefer- 
ment and licentious conduct, 1*15. Defeated by the Buko of Gloiuvhter, 150. 

Vcigil, I’olydoro, eaubo of his antipathy to Umlinul Wnh rjr, ti. '189. 

Vorneuil, battle of, heUvocn the Duke of Bedford mid the Km l »r Ihiclmn, ii. 230. 

Veivnis, peace of, hetwoun Henry CV. of Eunice and Philip II. ot Spam, id. 41)9, 

Vozolay, tho armies uf Kudiuril I. of England mid Philip of Erunee, inlerided for tlu 1 ' 
crusade, roudezvmis there, i. 307, 

Vietoi IV, Pope — Hoo Alexander III. 

Vidomar, Viscount of LimogcH, how lie inclined the resentment of Hiclinrd X M i. 3X7* Is 
besieged hy linn, and all liis garrison hanged, 387. Itieliard rereivos his death-wound 
at the aHsault, 387. 

Vienne, John do, Admiral of France, sent by tho regency of Charles VI. to assist the 
Scuts in invading England, n, 144. Return H homo disgusted, 144. 

Vigo, taken and burnt by Sir Fruneis Drake, lii. 409. 

Villains, among the* Anglo-Saxons, wlmt* i. 161. 

Villonago, the gradual decay ot, deduced from tho revival of tho arts, ii. 371, No remains 
of, left at tho time of Queen Elr/ukdh, 371. 

Villiors, George, is introduced to tho notice ofJameH L, iv. 30. Ih made cupk'iircr la 
him, 37. Is made Duke of Buckingham, 39.- -See Buckingham, 

Virginia, tlio first Hottlc*rH planted them by So* Walter Huleigli desert it, lii. 411, The 
settlements there resumed and oflectuil, iv, 121. 

Ulhter, a company formal in London for planting colonies in, on its falling to tho crown 
by attainders, iv. 24. An luburroetiou of the Irish, and iuuhhwtu uf the English there, 
310.— -See Ireland, 

Uniformity, the act of, paused, v. 119. The t tonal ties of, inerenHed, 134, 

Uuion of England and Scotland, attempted hy King James 1., lii, 095. OonimtHMimew 
appoint'd to treat of it, 596. 

United Provinces of tho Low Countries, commencement of their uMHoc.mtum ugnitwt the 
dominion of Spain, iin 365, Pacification of Ghoul, 369. (.Jundude u treaty with 
Queen Elizabeth, 309. Again implore the protection of KUssuMh, 44)7. (kmditimw 
of her league with them, 409. Are reproved by Elizabeth for the extraordinary luinmira 
bestowed on Iioicuslor, commander of the English forces, 411. Are dinplciiHcd with 
Leicester, 413 ; mid jealous of tho jntnntionH of Kli&ihclh, 453. The Kurl id' Lcioe*hr 
recalled, 453. Tho government of, conferred on Prince JMumiro, 453. Pouehnle u 
now treaty with Elizabeth, 489. Anotlier, 5()2. A treuty Mweeit tinmen L mid 
Henry IV. for tho support of, 582. Their freedom acknowledged hy Spnin, amt u truce 
of twelve years roueludtnl, iv. 12. BauMi Vorstiiw, an Anmnkm, to gratify James, 22. 
Obtain of JnniRN a resignation of tho cautionary towns, 40. Acquire ttudr full freedom 
by this restitution, 41. ltonow tlu* war with Spain, and reeeivo tbrcoa ftnm England, 
91. Cruelties oxurcised by tho Dutch on the English fuetors at Auikiyun* 118. 
Tlioir hcriing-bussos attacked by tho Euglinh, and a line puld tint licence of 
fishing, 209. Aro obliged to remove diaries II. after tho murder of DorlHluiw, 52U. 
Decline tho proposed coalition with the English commonwealth, 535. Their ships 
taken by tho English, 556, Engagement between Trmup and Blake, 337, TMr 
apology rojcoUsd by Ihe English commonwealth, 557.— See Trump, Do Uniter, Ac, 
Make peace with Cromwell, v. 12. ltoviow of their conduct toward iftui English, 135. 
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i ' ■ , "v xnpie auianco, 1B4 

*' »m!'w ' >y ' U,V W ,iS W® T v ^ an00 ’ 193 ' Their'Smyma fleet 
7,7 ,J , 7 - Ww declined by England, 108 War deelared by 
L 1 1 ! , * defenceless state ut this time* 200. Sea-furht at Solebav 903 

fft of s, ;:r,i,„n! v - r , thui ? <-»*»* Z. a SK 

'J h, ' ml , ?' ,U< : R u tu , H? r ° r rw“o, 207. Tho Prince of Orange made 

i ir* ht "■} f J , 1 ' l ! 1 ’ ,,VL,lt > 21 9 - A uothor at tlie mouth of thl Trad. 

r . t0, W‘ SH ut Cologne, 222 Peace with England, 225 Tlieir 

ir Mui‘'l«’nmn? l *n K rl !!, > ^.7-1' N iim-gu.-n, 242. Conclude nn aUmncewith Charles 
, ' '"W !*<««•>;. 2,)4. l’caoc cf Nimoguon, 200. Join with Germany in a 

li ; inue iipimxt I.i'Wia .VIV,, 4ltK. Concur with the Prince of Oiange in hie intention 
"* Hrt'iHjmg thi» English nation against Jiim<*s f II , 441 B 

\ ni vi mIii-h, their revenues granted to iloury Vlll. hy Pailunnent, but do dined by him, 

Vermins, a disciple of Armittiiw, banished from the United Provinces to gratify King 
♦liuiU'jj I., iv, 22* ° 

VVrtiwm, Prince of Dmimonium, lus character, i 12, 15 Deposed, 15 
Winner, Mtivmln lux father Voitigcru, i. 15. 

I rKm. <li*{iutch tint papacy with Clement, i. 231. His kind reception of Archbiehop 
Aiiwdm, 2:11. e 


' — HI 1 'l 1 ,'* of K r "' f nt *•'« ■UtlcniK of Palestine by Saladm, i 351. 

• - IV., Pope, how elected, n. 170. 

1 rttunixtx ami Cloimutimu, nonroA of tluwc ilixliuetions, ii. 170. 

» rrey, tinlimnl, ilrxnrtx from the Parliament army to Twice Euport, iv 873. Essex’s 
army mirprlwal by lux mtelligeneo, and Ilumliden killed, 371. Is defeated by Mont- 
near Inverness, 433. Is executed m Scotland, 534. 

< rnwlt'K* itUuotu'r to Henry VII., sunt by linn to mediate between France andBntany, n. 
4 *UH, r I he I hike of lint uny's answer to his proposals, 308. Sent a second time with 
Ui*w proposals, 300. 

IVurj', how looked ou ul tlui common cement of llio reign of Richard I, i. 363. Is worse 
nmctiml afltT the expulsion of tho Jews by Edward I. tlian by them bofoio, 542. 
III*judg<*d laws against, by Ucury VH , ii. 141. Another statute passed against, m. 129. 
Tin 1 moaning of that word limited to tho taking exorbitant interest, and condemned 
by law, 570. 

Utmdit, in taken by Lewis XIV., v. 205. 

Uxbridge, negotiations entered into thoro for the treaty between Choiles I. and tlio 
Umg Parliament, iv. 4X8, 


W. 

Wauab of I>aw, tho souroo of, i. 168, 

Wages of labourers, regulated by a law of Henry VII., ii. 445. Romaiks on tho rates at 
that time, compared with the present, 445 

Wakefield, Isittlo of, between Margaret and the Puke of Yoik, ii. 296 'Action thoie 
between Hir Thomas Fairfax and Goring, iv 385. 

Wakwnan, Hir George, the queen's physicnm, is accused of an intention to poison the 
king, v. 273. Th no quit art, 311. 

Walcott, Limitoniint-Coluuo), is tried and executed for the Duke of Monmouth’s con- 
Hidraey, v, 370, 

Wulemn do Ties; his disputes with Richard Earl of Cornwall, son of King John, con- 
oi*rning a manor in that county, i 481* 

Wales, the state of, nud the runtloHs disposition of its prmees, previous to the time of 
Henry III., i. 510. Priuoo Tjnwollyn applies to Henry for piotcction against his 
rebellious son Griffin, 510. Griffin delivered up to nenry by his cider broth or David, 
who dons homage to Henry, 510* Griffin loses his life in attempting an escape from 
the Tower of Iiondon, 511. His son Lowollyn sucooeds, and renews the homage to 
Henry, 511. IIo confederates with Leicester, and mvados England, 511. Is reduced 
by Edward I. for not renewing his homage, 514. Lewellyn defeated and killed by 
Mortimer, 545. Ilia brother ami successor David tried as a traitor, and executed, 546. 
The Welsh lmrils all put to death, 546. The traditional account of its annexation to 
tho crown of England, and giving title to the king's eldest son, 5 t 46, Tho motto of 
tlm princes or, whoneo derived, ii. 86* Tho Welsh remonstrate against tho taxes 
imposed by L Vince Edward to defray his expenses in Castile, 118. Appeal to Obailus, 
King of Franco, 119. Insurrection thoro by Owen Glenilour, 186. United to the 
English government by Parliament, 570. Farther regulations mado to complete 
the union, 593. 
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Wallace, William, his character, i. 589. Becomes a loader of the discontented Boots, 580. 
His fiist exploits against the English, 589. Chases Ormoshy, the English justiciary, la 
England, 590. Is countenanced by Robert Biuco, 590. Cams a victory over Earl 
Warronne, 591. Is made regent of Scotland, 591. Makes an incursion into England, 
591. Resigns his regonoy to avoid giving unibiftgo to the Soots nobles, 592. fs routed 
at Fallen k by Edward, 593. His piudont retreat, 5 03. His conference with young 
Roboit Biuco on the banks of the Canon, 593. Gums Biuco over to the Soots mteiest, 
594. Is betrayed into the hands of Edward, 598. Is executed on Tower-hill, 598. 

Waller, Edmund, the poet, lus anecdote of James I, iv. 88. His character an a writer, 
and as a member of Parliament, 379. Forms a party without doois against the violent 
counsels within, 379. Is (liscovoied, and, with two others, condemned by a court- 
muitial, 380. Is pardoned, on paying a fine, 330. His character as a poet, v. 95. Ulh 
death, 9(5 

, Sir William, a Parliament general, lus iapid exploits, iv 809. Joins tho Earl of 

Essex, 370. Is sent into tho west, and is defeated by Lord Wiliuot on Koundwny-dowu, 
873. Is routed by the king ah Oropreily-luidge, 105. 

Wallingford-house, cabal of, against itieluird Ui unwell, v. 57. 

Walpole, Mi., a particular examination of Perkin Wurboc’s imposture in reference to his 
Historical Doubts, li. 624. 

Walsiugham, minister to Queen Elizabeth, countenances tho puritans, iii, 319. When 
ambassador at PariH, is deceived by the plausible conduct of Charles, 357. In sent 
ambassador to Franco, 1 on omisnui of tho int (‘tided marriage between EHziilxdh anil the 
Duko of Anjou, 386. The stiunge contrariety of instructions received by him, 38(1. In 
avoiso to Hie French mnniago, 388. Is sent umhiHHudor to Hentland to discover tho 
real diameter of James, 896. Mends a favourable account of ldm, 397. His vigilance 
and artifices to doted couspnaetes, 398. Discover BabingtouVi conspiracy, 420. Ills 
schemes to acquire full insight into it, 121. Houses the conspirators, 422. Justiftos lus 
coinlucl towards Mary Queen of Heels on her (rial, 429. Hts letter to Thirlstcmo, tho 
Scots socrotary, relating to tho execution of Mary Queen of Scots, 449. His death and 
diameter, 615 


Walter, Aiohhihhup of Rodon, is, with others, appointed by Richard I. counsellor to Ismg- 
champ, i 374 Is made chief justiciary, 374. Forces Priuoo John to an accommodation, 
380. Attends Queen Eleanor to Goimuny to ransom tho king, 383. 

Walthoof, Earl, outers mto a conspiracy against William tho Conqueror, i. 201. Butmyid 
by his wife, 202. Confesses it to Lanfrunc Arclibisliop of Canterbury, and after to tho 
king, 202. Executed, 203 

Walworth, Mayor of London, kills Wat Tyler at tho head of his adherents, ii. 142. 

Wapentake, what, i. 71. 

War, reflections on the Hlato of, and manner of carrying on, m llm early times of tho 
English history, ii. 215,202. Civil, favourable to eloquence, v. 93. 

Warbec, Perkin, his parentage, ii. 410 Foi wlmt puiposo sent Tor by tlu» Dnehehs of 
Burgundy, 411. Bt'orotcd in Portugal, 411. Sent to Irulund, mid ohhuiuus tho ehumetor 
of tlio Duke of York, 41 1. Invited to Haris by Charles VI U., 411. Mugniflcenl m»ep- 
tion anil appointments, 412. RotirisH to the Duchess of Burgundy, on the peucc between 
England and France, 4 12. His interest gauiH ground in England, 412, His secrets 
betrayed by Sir Robert Oliflkd; 4 14. His private hiHtory published by Henry VIL, 
414. Puts io sna with a band of refugee, and escapes the snares of tho Kentish men, 
418. Makes an ineffectual attempt M\m Ireland, 421. Itoeeivwl by James IV. of 
Bcotland, and married to Lady Oatliorino Gordon, 421. Attends James in an invasion 
of England, and publishes a manifesto, 422, Desired by James to leave Bcotland, on 
^^cjuding a truce with England, 427. Excluded Flanders, ho retires to InJnnd, 
427. Makes a descent on Cornwall, 428. Besieges Exeter, 428. Raises fhn siege. and 
his followers dispersed, 429. His wife taken prisoner, and generously trmted, 429, 
Flios to a sanctuary, 429. Persuaded bo surrender, 429. Conducted to Tendon In 
naoek triumph, 429. Makwi a confession, which is published, 429. EHcaix*, 430. Taken 
and put m the stocks, 480. Concerts an escape with tho Eurl of Warwick, 430. Executed, 
* j', ,His unpoHtu.ro established by an express examination of oirouiusttwices, 624. 

Wardships, a branch of the revenue of tho Anglo-Norman kings, the vast advantages 
mado thereby, i. 459. Tho oppressive nature of the prerogative, iii. 553. Tlui Com- 
mons attempt to froe the nation from the burden ol 595. Enter iuto treaty with Am 
king for the resigning, which foils, iv. 20. 

*^kfiop . Canterbury and chancellor, chosen to Am privy council by Henry 
vxn,u. 451. ItOBigtiB Ins pbMH, and rutin#, 480. Hid observation on 6udin»l 
Wolsiiy, 489. Informs Horny of Woksy’a arbitrary conduct, 490. Doekroa l uffW . tlm 
kinRs oomnlutinff lus nmrriag® with Catherine of Amurun, 085. Dios, 503. Ilow 
imposed on by the stray of tho Holy Maid of Kent, 580. 

Wan’d mo, Earl, tho last bur on who submitted to tho provision# of Oxford, i. 508. Joins 
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Prince Kdwtml in tmpporl of the royal cause against the Earl of Leicester and the 
turbulent burmiH, 513. ttammands the van at the hattlo of Lewes, in conjunction with 
K<1 word, 517. Kill's boyoml son on tho loss of the battle, 518. His reply, when required 
tn jdiow hiH tltUi to his estate, 543. Defeats the Scots, and takes the castle of Dunbar, 
57«>+ Is loft Governor of Scotland, 570. Returns to England on acconnt of his health, 
MX. GollirU uu army to suppress Wallace, 590. Is defeated by him, 591. Retreats to 
England, 51)1. Join* tun eoufoueracy of tho Earl of Lancaster against Piers Gavaston, iu 7. 

Wiimiw, tin* ImtUc of, goltird by Charles X of Sweden, v. 20. 

WurvN ink, Cliiy Earl of, confoderutou with tho Earl of Lancaster against Piers Gavaston, 
«i. 7. Uavunton, who is put to death m Warwick castle, 7. 

— ■ - - Hurl of, left by Iicnry V. guardian of his infant son, Henry 71, ii. 224. This 

charge tmmdVrml by Parliament to Hie Bishop of Winchester, 230. Besieges Mon- 
turtfm, 241). Obliged to raise tho siege by tlie Count of Dunois, 241. Becomes Regent 
of Prance by the resignation of tho Duke of York, 263. Dies, 263. 

Harl of, dirttinfjuwhod by the appellation of King-mak&r, his character, ii. 275. 
Mwlo governor of Calais, 200. Bnngs over a body of soldiers from thence to the Duke 
of York, who dettuH to tho king, 292. Lands again, and is received at London, 292. 
Defeat* mid takes JUonry at Northampton, 293. Defeated by Queen Margaret at St. 
AlUmV,297. Hi* behaviour previous to the battle of Touton, 303. Sent by Edward IV. 
to l burin to M'jmtlato a marriage with tho Queen of Prance’s sister, 311. Returns dls- 
gtwitt! with Edward’s sccrot marriage with the Lady Elizabeth Gray, 311. Makes a 
fturiy ugahiHt tho king, 313. Gains Edward's brother, the Duke of Clarence, over, by 
giving him hl« daughter, 313. Confused accounts of their subsequent operations, 316. 
Kniw# mw, In cwyunotinn with the Duke of Clarence, but, despairing of success, returns 
to l 'iilubt, 317, IUuuwhI admittance by the deputy-governor, 318. Received by the King 
of Franco, 318. Enters into a longue with Queen Margaret, 319. Marries his daughter 
tu iicr mn Rdword, 310. Gains over his brother Montague, 320. Lands at Dartmouth 
021. Amazing incrouso of his army, 321. Tho king expelled bv the treachery of Monta- 
gue, 321. Rt'Swjtions on Ids temporary administration, 326. Defeated and killed at the 
mtthi of Burnet, 327. T . __ 

— — — , Edward IManlagonot, Earl of, imprisoned in the Tower by Henry VIL, n. 377. 
Carritri i»|K»nIy through London to discountonanco tho pretensions of Lambert Sxmnel, 
3HK, Kxrcuied, 431. , 

— Dudley, Viscount Lisle, croated Earl or, lii 74. Attends the Duke of Somerset 
in Ids expedition aguinst Scotland, 86. Restores the advantage to the English at 
tint IxitUn of Pinkoy, 90, Endeavours to foment the differences between Somerset 
iind tho admiral, 00. Ilia history and character, 100. Defeats the insurgents in Norfolk, 




him at Ely House, 110. Procures Somerset to be sent to the Tower, 
tho oldef of the council, and drives Southampton away disgusted, 117. Mames his son. 
Lord Dudley, to tlio Lady , Jane Seymour, daughter of Somerset, 118 Gardiner, and 
filler bisliopa, deprived of thoir bishoprics, 121. The libraries of Westminster and 
Oxford purged of Romish books, 122. Is created Duke of Northumberland, 125.— See 
Northumberland 

- f Karl oft ddost son pf Dudley Duke of Northumberland, takes the command of 

Havre do Grace for Queen Elizabeth, in. 256. Prepares to defend it, by order from tho queen, 
2*11. is boftiogod, 261. Tho garrison infected with the plague, 262. Capitulates, 262. 
Watehos, tk>oln4 when first introduced into England, lii- 571. j nr «- nur 

WSlwi, S& Robert, heads an insurrection in Lincolnshire against Edward IV., 11 . 317. 

Defeated and wceouted by the king, 317. . . , o . B . 

Wentworth, Peter, his spirited speech in the House of Commons, m reply to assertions ot 
tlm regal ►prerogative, iii. 338. His speech in favour of liberty, 373. Is summoned 
before a committee of tho House, in the star-chamber, 375. His firm behaviour before 
thorn. 375. r» released by the quoen’s fhvour, 375. Offends tho quoenagain by resum- 
ing tho subject of tho succession, 480. Is sent to the Tower, 481. Proposes queries 
to iho House of Commons, for dotermining tho extent of their privileges, 612. 

, - . -■ Hir Thomas, his spooch in the third Parliament of Charles I., iv. 102 . is 

on'ftUMi* Earl of Btrufford, 193.— Seo Stiafford. * 

Worogild, among our Boxon ancostors, what, 1 , 167. . , An 

Wo«nt% the Haxon kingdom in Britain, by whom founded, 1 19. History of, 40. 

West, l)r., Dian of Windsor, sent by Henry VHL ambassador to James IV. of Scotland, 
to luttommndato differences, ii. 403. Advises Henry to prepare for a war with James, 


■ tWvvvvT!^ 


m 


483 

VfM Indies, tho effects remitting from tho disoovory of, to tho English crown and people, 
iv! 14. Tho pffeota on the spirit of tho people, 14, ,15. . . «« 

WcHtmtiufUir, a synod hold thoro, on Iho rnamago ot priests, and woaiing long ha», 1 255. 
Another summoned by Ilonry Bishop of Wmohestar against King Stephen, 274. Is 
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erected into a bishopric by Henry VUI., ii. 617. Assembly of divines called there, for 
the regulation of icligion, iv. 418. 

Westmorland, Earl of, suppresses the lebcllion of the Eurl of Nottingham and Arch- 
bishop of York, and takes them piisoncrs, u. 191. 

, Earl of, joins tko Earl of Northumberland in raising an msuiroctiou m the 

north, m. 324 Takes slieltei m Scotland, 320, 

Westphalia, the peace of the Germaine body settled by the treaty of, v. 20. 

Wheat, observations on the price of, in the reign of Homy III., i 532. 

Whig, the ongin of that name as a paity distinction, v. 322. The plan of that jmrty for 
settling the government, on the abdication nf James II 461. 

Whitgift, prevails on Queen Elizabeth to establish a court of ecclesiastical commission to 
prosecute the Puritans, lii. 402. 

Wlutlocke, his remarks on the ease of Lord Stafford, iv. 286. His speech in Parliament 
relative to the self-denying oidimtneo, 414. His account of the conduct of Charles I. 
in the negotiation at Oxford, 377. 

Wickham, William of, Bishop of Winchester, made chancellor hy Uiclmril U,, ii. 158. 

Wickliffe, John, a secular priest, Iuh character, n 175. Ilia doctrines, 175. A hull 
issued by Pope Gregory XI. for taking him into custody, 176. Cited before Courteney 
Bishop of London, and protected by the Duke of Lancaster, 176. A new hull issued 
against him, but is protected by the people, 176. Ills address m explaining away lus 
tenets, to avoid conviction of heresy, 177. Dies of u palsy, 177, llw opinions spread 
both at homo and in Germany, 178 — Heo Lollards. 

Widrod, King of Kent, history of liis posterity i. 30. 

Wilfrid, Bishop of Lradisforno m Northumbria, by appealing to Home against tho decision 
of an English synod, confirms the jKnie's supremacy, i. 47. 

Wilkins, Bishop, tho first promoter of the Ihiyul Society, v. 486. 

William L, successor to Hollo Duke of Nurmumly, improvement of his country in his 
timo, i. 106. 


— — , natural son of .Robert Duke of Normandy, declared his successor by bis father, 
i. 130. Makes good his pretensions at lus father's death, 181. Visits Edward the 
Confessor, who entertains favuuiuldo intentions t>f leaving him the succession, 18L 
Gets Harold in Ins possession, and engages him to swtur a rominciutum of his own pre- 
tensions, and to assist Willium in Ins, 133. Hoads ambassadors to expostulate with 
Harold on lus breach of faith, 137. Piojoets an invasion, 137. Situation of Europe at 
ilial period, 139. Ills successful levies, 141. Iliauddress m raising supplies, 142. Ituview 
ofliisfoices, 142. Embarks, 1*14. Lunds in busses, 144. Waits for Ihuold at UahtingM, 
i 45 h « inti ^hieftauiH tho morning of ac tion, 146. Older of battle, 1 17. 

Battle of Ilastnigs, 147. Losses in the action, 148. Consequences of the hatile, 176. 

beizos Dover, 177. lteceiveH Urn submission of the Loudonem, 178. 

— — tho Oonqutw, crowned at Westminster Abbey, l. 171). Gratifies his troops out 
of tho treasure of Harold, and tlm gifts of his new subjects, 1811, liis kind treatment 

of Edgar Atheling, 181, Confirms the liberties of London, 181. Disarms them, ami 

places all tlie power in tho liandH of.Nimimns, 182. Takes the English nohiUly with 
him to Normandy, 182. Conjectures as to the motives of his journey there, 184. Ke- 
tone on account of msurreutions during his absence, 185. Kedum Exeter. 186, 
Bmlds a ci tailol tiioro, X8U. Btulnw* liilwin ami Morcar in tho north. 187. HU 
ngorous Ruvomment, IKK, Thin the aot-awon of Hevorul iiimirm-.tinim, 1811, 

them. 190 . MlS cruel THtllr*V nThllurimriiiuil m.*......* lit! it... i* 


— 1 m i Vr. ; ia. mu r-ngnwn lunguuge, inv, 

ltopels Malcolm Kmg oi Sootliuid, and receives lioimigo from him, 11)6, Iteduee# a 

oaS <jf ^ iU< ‘ p ^ . ^ JU WcttMIUM UUmilH rebel UgllhU IlflJI, 266. 

bunpressed, 202. Hie rwsoluto answer to the clnims of Hops Gregoiy VII., 206, His 
oldest son Hubert robcls against him, 208. Extraordinary remonstrance Itetweeu them, 
reconciled to him, 210. Causes a Hurvey of all England to be made, 210. 
Account ot Doomsday Book, 210. Computation of his revenue, 210. Wash's Unmp- 

mr r ^n^ 0 Fmn^ 0 9i wf* 2 V* " ^l* 1 ****}"* tovtou*. Bishop Odi>, 212. Makes 
lxwa ?l ^ death, and liis remorse, 213. Brediots tho 

dfeS iL l, f JSi fe* 7 ’ r 21 L , 214, Him title of Conqueror 

oSii^r ** a . &DJ, Inquiry into his supposed revenues anil treasons 

228. His vast grants to Ins olu a fMns in England, 447. ^ 

1^217 U S.milM TTn™ % iU 0? W^id, i. 217. His tyrannical dismal- 
toS' m awwUHt Uil ?* 21 V* , Mhkmty mlmfnwtm- 

tio , aIJ. Invades Normandy, 220. Makes peace with his brother. 220. Assists him 

cuzeon^ttom Sbi h!‘' U iT’i 2i * - oou VEm1 a“ N 5 ir,1UH1, 'y i*K»in. 222, OUtubm u imtrt- 

gttge on it worn lilt* biolhur Itobort, 228. AjwxmIoU'h Hhowuig hm imlifllwmai uUiut 
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vi«lteaim, 22!)* Appoints Anselm to tho archbishopric of Canterbury. 229. Opposes 
ITHmn m hi* to the pujtacy, 231. Confiscates Anselm’s temporalities, 231. 

hmiieirkH for Normandy to rescue Mans, 232. Accidentally killed by Walter Tyrrel, 
2JL Him ehuroiter, 2!H. A famine caused by the neglect of tillage on account of his 
i t|t involve t.ixi***, 438. ° 

W ilium* wm of ltolnirt Duko of Normandy, committed by Henry I. to the tutorage of 
do SI. Soon, i. 250. Protected by Fulk Count of Anjou. 256. Marries his 
iliuitf hh'ii 256. Put in jhmhunhum of Planters, 2U0. Killed, 260 
k * • - ( *‘kM wm of King Homy I., contnictod with the daughter of Fulk Count of 
Aiijimi, i. 2*>6. UmigmssniL lus suecoNsor, 257. Drowned in Ins passage from. Nor- 
nmndy to Kngl,mil, 258. His character, uml sentiments logardmg the English, 259. 

’ — • “• King nf Scotland, joins tlin confederacy of PrirSe Homy against bis father, 
Henry H., i. 33(1. UnpulHisl by Richard do Lucy, guardian of the kingdom, 339 Com- 
mit* again in the northern provinces, 3U. Taken pnsoner by Ralph de 

Hnmvitte, lit K Doos houiugo to Henry, with all his nobility, for his ransom and 
cruft it, 343. 

- «« — il.i King (»f Nupltty anrl Sicily, how he bequeathed his dominions, l 368, 

■ ■ — - do Kyiwfnrd, extwmmuuicatod by Tliomas b. Docket, x, 297 Absolved by the 

king'* order, 2117. 

. , .** nf iVirttew, hi» character of the English nobihty who attended William the 
t 'lmqu'for te Normandy, i. 182. 

William*, Bishop of Lincoln, his Hovom prosecution in the Btar-chamber by Aichbishop 
bind, iv* 213. 1 m iiiNtiilod by the populace when Archbishop of York, 331. Culls a 
meeting of bih brethren, nml presents a protestation to the king and his peers, 331. 

Willi** Hir Richard, betrays ttui deigns of tho royuhbts, during the protectorate, to Oliver 
Cinmwell, v. 33. DUsovoro u conspiracy to the protector, 47. Behays to the Long 
tVliiuui'tit a design formed to restore Chailos H., 61. 

Willoughby, Lwl, Uovunior of Paris, unable to maintain it, retires to the Bastile, ii 261. 
CapituteteK* 201. 

. . — -of Broke, Txiril, sank by llonry YU. to the assistance of the Duohess of Britany, 
ii. 102, Kinds tlui court in a distracted state, 402. Returns home without effecting any- 
thing* 402, 

Wiltshire, Bir Thomas Botoyn created Earl of, sent by Henry YHI, to the pope, whoso 
font, In* rnfuHCH to kiss, ii, 556. 

WiuclmlwH, Itelwrl do, Archbishop of Canterbury, procures Pope Boniface to publish a 
hull exempting tho clergy from paying taxes to princes without the papal consent, i. 
57H. lit* reply to Edward X. on a demand of supply from tlio clergy, 579. His treat- 
ment on the clergy boing oxoludod from all protection of tbo laws, 579. Tho king 
lipjKHtit* him ami Reginald do Grey tutors to Prince Edward, 582. Joins tho con- 
ftwmy of thu Karl of Lancaster against Piors (Evasion, ii, 7. 

Winchester, a synod mtmmcmod there, concerning the celibacy of the clergy, i. 207. 

Henry Bishop of, brother to King Stephen, calls a synod, and cites Stephen 

Mom it. 1 274. Encourages tho pretensions of the Empress Matilda, 274. Declines 
openly in h*r favour, 276. His speech at her coronation, 277. Instigates the Lon- 
(tetinm against Htophou* 278, Besieges Matilda in Winchester, 279. His legatine 
eoinmMon withdrawn, 280. Pronounces sontence againBt Beckot at the council oi 


- - r ? — l Henry Beaufort, Bishop of, the legitimate son of John of Gaunt, intrusted by 

Parliament with tho tutorage of tho youug king, Henry VI , ii. 230. His clmraoter, 
235). His disputes wiUi the Duko of Gloucester compromised by tho Duke of Bedford, 
Kogont of tfnuiAL 2)19. Created a cardinal, and sent with men into Bohemia against 
tho 1 1 mid t oh, which ho lowis to tho Duko of Bedford, 253 Attends the congress at 
Arms, 259. lliH disputes with tho Duko of Gloucester throw the English affairs mto 
unuf union, 201, Hie arguments m favour of releasing thoDnko of Orl^ns, 264. 
AdvlHfs U truoo with Franco, 2J55. Contrives tho mm of the Duko of Gloucester, 267. 

Piter a«H Roches, Bishop of, is chosen joint protector with Hubert ^ Burgh, 
chief justiciary, mi the death of tho Enxl of Pembroke, i. 485. IBs diarnctor, and anee- 
itetei ol him, 483. Huiweds Hubert do Buigh m lus olbom 
kirn?, -Wit. Tlw lrnmuH oomhmo ugninst turn, 484. Hi» msolunt speech witu iBgawl to 

l,|i, .ill, 481. His dlMinlwiuu pruowtxl l>y Mdmund tho pnimito, 485 

Wiiiili'lmiik, Kir KrunuiH, nowotuty, ilies to Franco to avoid wapBudimont ty the Long 


Wind hum, UuUmol, swirutos Charles II. aflor tlio hattlo of Woroostor, iv. 546. 

with a thiot to tlio assielauoo of tliu Protostant male- 

pimhuit* ill Ki*othmd, iii. 228. 
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Winwood, Sir Ralph, socrotary of state to Jiunos I„ discovers to tho king tlmt HirTlumnw 
Overbury was poisoned by Somerset and lus ltuiy, iv. 27. 

Wishart, the Scote reformer, au account of, ui. 85. Is condemned im.l burnt for heresy, 
84. His piophetio denunciation against Cardinal Beaton. H4. Hm prophecy, lmw no- 
comphshed, 84. . 

Witchcraft and coujuration, a law against, in. 2in). 

Witches, numbers burnt uudoi tliat accusation in Scotland, iv, «>87. 1 lu' discovery oi, 

studied as a science, 5117 . . .. . . 

Wittonagemot, the ancient Rnxon council of Parliament. particular relating to, umi con- 
jectures concerning, i. 152, The Commons no part of, 15*1. t 

Woden, tho Suxon god of war, some account of, i. 29, 

Wolf here, King of Mercia, hi# history, l. 90. . „ n A . ff ... 

Wolsey, Thomas, liis birth, n. 404. How introduc'd to the notice of Henry MI., if, 5. 
His address m executing a cumiuiHHHm from tluit kmg toMaximilum, 4u», Introdueeii 
to Henry Yin. by Pox Bishop of Winchester, 4(55. EnrnumgeH Henry m hw pleasures, 

' 465. The maxims of government ho instils into him, 400. Adimth*d ol tin* privy 
council, 466. His character, 460. Put in ponHCHHion oi tho bishopric of Tourtmy, 471. 
Created Bishop of Lincoln, 474. Reconciles Henry with tho I hike of Kuilblk, who Imd 
married his sister, tho Quoon-do wager of France, privately, 478. Is promoted to tho 
see of York, 479. Shares tho revenues of the Italian non-resident hmlmps, 47!*. Ufa 
magmficonco, 480. Is made chancellor, 480. Ihs disgusts against Francis 1. of Fmner, 
486. His confidence courted by Bonmvut, tho French ambassador, 4H7. Is induced to 
persuade Honry to dclivui up Trmrnay, 488, Ih believed to Imvit intended tho delivery 
of Calais to tlio French, 488. Is appointed legato in England, 489. Ills ostentation, 
490. His arbitrary exertions of powei, -IDO. Character of John Allen, judge nf his 
legutinc court, 490 IIis power nutniinml by tin* king, 111 I . Ih inspired with tho hopes 
of tho papacy by the Emperor Charles V., when in England, 495. Ungulates the eere- 
momal of tho interview between Jlonry and Francis, to which he had persuaded Henry, 
494. The omporor’s grants to him at his second interview with Henry at Hruvnliunrt, 
497 His onornnma revenues, 497. His negotiations for peace liefrween the emperor 
and Francis ineffectual, 498. (hies to Bruges ami concludes mi alliance with Henry, 
tlio emperor, and the pope, against Francis, 498. Procnn*s tin* eoiideumutlou of tlin 
Buko of Buekingliam, 498, Intimidates the convocation into the grunt of a moiety of 
ecclesiastical revenues, 513. His endeavours to procure the required grunts from tho 
Commons, 514. llis arbitrary behaviour to the citizens of Hendon, 020. Obtains of 
Clement VII, tho Icgatine commission for lifts 515, His resentment against the 
omporor cm missing the papacy, 515. Erects two colleges with other eecWmslit'iU 
regulations, 515. Kocoives a present covertly from Louise Regent of France, on the 
conclusion of lmr treaty with lumry, 521. Advises the king to exert his prerogative in 
levying taxes, 525. Bocomus oduma for his lnwl counsels ami oppressive conduct, 52th 
Builds tho palaoo of Hampton Court, ami proHutiiH it to Hit' king, 527, (hies over to 
Franco, and makes a treaty with Francis, M2. Is up|M»inted by tho jkijw to try tho 
king’s marriage, jointly with Cardinal (Jumpeggio, 542. The trial opt* ml, M l, 
Abruptly prorogued by Oampoggio, MO. Tim great w*al token from him, 548. Ih 
ordered to depart from York Palace, and his moveables there eoutlseated by tin* king, 
548* Hw want of fortitudo on his disgrace, .148. Is prosecuted in (la* HtawhuMlmr, 549. 
The poors exhibit a long charge against him. 549. Is warmly dofvndi*d by Thomas 
Cromwell in tho House of Commons, 549. Is prosecuted on tho statute of provisory 
549* Is pardoned by tho king, 550. Is arrosted by tho Earl or Northumberland fbr 
high treason, 557. Ilis dying roquest to tho Constable of tho Tower, 557, I He death, 
and a review of his conduct, 558. Used no severities against the reformers, 578, 

Wolvos, how exterminated from England, L 95. 

Women, a body of, petition tho Long Parliament, iv. 249, A mob of, rout a synod at 
Perth, 589. 

Woodvillo, Lord, applies tinwuccossfully to Henry VII. for lil>erty to raise man to assist tho 
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French, 400, 

Wool, a duty granted to Edward I. on the exportation of, 1, 542, Oppressive extortion* 
practised by him on tho traders in, 580. lhitlos laid on, by Parliament, ii. 59. Tito 
great trade in, at tlio time of Edward IH., UN. Tho staple nf, whew fixed in this 
reign, 183. Tho prioo of, during tho reign of James I, iv. 111. I<aw« relating to, in 
tliis reign, 110, 

Woollen manufacture, taxed bv Parliament, iii. 001, 

cloths, state of tlio EngMmaau&ctiirc of, in the reign of James I,, iv, 116, Tim 

art of dyeing, when introduced into England, v. 477, 

Worcester, burnt by order of Uordioanuto, i. 120. Charles II. routed there )jy Cromwell, 
iv, 544. 
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Worcester, John Tibetot, Earl of, his character, ii. 323. Taken and executed by the Lan- 
castrians, 324. 

Wotton, Dr., is one of Queen Elizabeth’s ambassadors at the treaty of Oh&teau Gambresis, 
in. 215. Signs the treaty of Edinburgh with Cecil, on the part of Elizabeth, 229. Is 
sent ambassador again to Scotland, 413 His character, 414. Is forced to fly from 
Scotland on account of his political schemes, 415. 

Wounds, the legal composition for, among our Saxon ancestors, i. 167. 

Wrecks, law made by Henry II. to secuie the propel ty of; i. 359. 

Wriothesley, is made chancellor of England, m. 54. His cruelly in torturing Ann Ascue 
for heresy, 54 Persuades Henry to impeach Queen Catherine Par for heresy, 55 
Comes to convey thB queen to the Tower, and is abused by Henry, 56. Is appointed 
one of the regency during the minority of Edward VI., 72. Is cieated Earl oi South- 
ampton, 74 —See Southampton 

Writers, English, a review of those during the reign of Charles I. and the succeeding 
commonwealth, v. 93. 

Wilts to Parliament, the ancient establishment of summoning baronB by, i. 566. 

Wyat, Sir Thomas, engages in a conspiracy against Queen Mary, on account of the 
Spanish match, in. 155 A body of Noi folk’s troops deseit to him, 155. Is suppiessed, 
taken, and executed, 156 

Wycherley, a character of his dramatic writings, v. 483. 

Y. 

Yelverton, his free speech in the House of Commons on Elizabeth’s invasion of their 
privileges, in. 335. 

■ , a lawyer, his speech on being chosen Speaker of the House of Commons, in 

the reign of Queen Elizabeth, ni. 615. 

Yeomen of the guard, first institution of, ii. 379. 

Yoik, city of, its size at thB time of the Norman conquest, i. 159 Burnt, 190. The Nor- 
man gairison put to the sword, 190. A court of justice elected there by Henry VHL, 
ii. 612. The chapter lands of that see seized by Henry VHL, iii. 27. A great council 
of peers summoned there by Charles I., iv. 250. Is besieged by the parliamentary army, 
but relieved by Prince Ruport, 402. Is obliged to surrender after the battle of Marston- 
moor, 404. 

and Lancaster, the parties of, how distinguished, ii. 302. 

, New — Sdo Nbw York. 

, Archbishop of, exeoutod for rebellion by Henry IV., ii. 191. 

, Duke of, uncle to Richard II , left guardian ot the realm during Richard’s absence 

in Ireland, ii 165. Raises forces against Henry Duke of Lancaster, but espousos bis 
party, 165. 

— , Richard Duke of, son to the Earl of Cambridge, appointed successor to the Duke of 
Bedford as RegBnt of France, ii. 261. Finds the English affairs in France in a declining 
way, 261. Resigns his government to the Earl oi Warwick, 263. Resumes it on tho 
earl’s death, 263. Concludes a truco with tho Duke of Burgundy, 264. His preten- 
sions to tho down of England, 273. His character, 274. His pretensions how regarded, 
274. Driven to tho assertion of his claim, 281. Motives which retarded having recourse 
to arms, 285. Raises an army, demanding a reformation of government, 286. Is fol- 
lowed into Kent by the king, and retires after a parley, 287. Cieated lieutenant of the 
kingdom, with a power to hold Parliaments, 288. Made protector by the Parliament 
duimg pleasure, 288. His moderation, and in wlmt respects hurtful, 289. Levies 
arms against the king, and battle of St. Albans, 289. A formal reconciliation among 
the partisans of York and Lancaster, 291. Retreats to Ireland, 292. Returns, and opens 
his pretensions to Parliament, 293. His right of succession, and present administration, 
acknowledged, 294. Defeated and killed by Queen Maigaret at Wakefield, 29G. His 
son, the Earl of Rutland, murdered by Lord Clifford, 296.— For his son Edward, see 
Edward Duke of York, infra. 

■, Edward Duke of, defeats thB Earl of Pembroke at Mortimer’s Cross, it 296. Enters 

London, and procures a popular election to the crown, 297. — See Edward IV. 

, James Duke of, second ’son of Charles I., serves in the Frenoh and Austrian armies 

during his brother’s exile, v, 45. A present voted him by Parliament on his brother’s 
restoration, 83. Takes command of the fieet which earned his brother to England, os 
lord high admiral, 64. Seduces tho daughter of Lord Clarendon, 108. Marries her, 
108. Beoomos a zealous Catholic, 129. His motives for desiring a Dutch war, 136. 
Commands a fleet and defeats Obdam, the Dutch admiral, 140. His behaviour in this 
engagement justified, 140. His duchess dies a Catholic, and he now openly professes 
the same religion, 193. Is, with the Frenoh fieet, attacked by De Ruiter at Solebay, 
203, Is set aside by the test-act, 219. Maintains an intimate correspondence with the 
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King of France, 229. His daughter, the Lady Mary, married to the Prince of Orange, 
251. Obtains an exception from the new test-act, 289. Retncs to Brussels, 299 Bill 
of exclusion passed against him by the Commons, 806. Returns, and letnes to Scotland, 
319. The Eail of Shaftesbury presents him to the grand jury of Middlesex as a popish 
recusant, 323 ThB exclusion bill resumed, 327 Arguments urged fur and against his 
exclusion from the succession, 329. Holds a Parliament in Scotland, 354. Returns to 
England, 356 His cruel administration in Scotland, 357. Sues Pilkmgton, Shenff of 
London, for defamation, 362. His daughter, the Lady Anne, married to Prmce George 
of Denmark, 382. Is restored to the office of lord high admiral, 383. His accession to 
the crown, 390. — See James H. 

Yorkshire, insurrection there m Edward IY.’s time, ii. 314. The insurgents defeated hy 
Lord Montague, 315. Joined bydeaders of distinction, 315. Defeated again at Banbury, 
315. Mutual executions, 315. No particulars to be found how it was quelled, 316. 

Ypres, taken by Lewis XIV., v 256 

Yvr6e, battle o£ between Henry IV. of France and the generals of the Catholic league, iii. 
476. 

Z. 

Zuylestein, his commission to England, and the consequences of it, y. 442. Is sent by 
the Prmce of Orange to forbid King James r etui mug to London, 457. 


THE END. 


LONDON , FBTNTLD BY W, CLOWES AND SOI. 3, STAMTOlvD STREET, AND CHARING CROSS. 




